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Mass 1906 
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Warren,  Edward  Royal,  20  West  Caramillo  St.,  Colorado  Springs, 

Colo 1910 

Wayne,  Arthur  T.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C 1906 

WoLcoTT,  Dr.  Robert  H.,  Univ.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb 1903 

Wright,  Mrs.  Mabel  Osgood,  Fairfield,  Conn 1901 
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Adams,  Wallace,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 1901 

Adams,  Dr.  Z.  B.,  416  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1908 
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Springs,    Colo 1898 

Aiken,  Hon.  John,  Orchard  St.,  Greenfield,  Mass 1905 

Alexander,  Miss  Annie  M.,  Sea  View  &  Union  Aves.,  Piedmont,  Cal.  1911 
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Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  C,  Englewood,  N.  J 1903 
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Avis,  Edward,  Box  56,  Enfield,  Conn 1908 
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Bailey,  Samuel  Waldo,  Box  212,  Newburyport,  Mass 1909 
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Brown,  Hubert  H.,  Beamsville,  Ontario 1889 
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Brown,  Wm.  James,  250  Olive  Ave.,  Westmount,  Quebec 1908 
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Burnett,  William  L.,  Fort  Collins,  Colo 1895 
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Catlin,  James  P.,  Ottawa,  HI 1905 
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Redfield,  Miss  Elisa  Whitnet,  29  Everett  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. .  1897 

Reed,  Chester  A.,  238  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 1904 

Reed,  Hugh  Daniel,  108  Brandon  Place,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 1900 

Rehn,  James  A.  G.,  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1901 

Reinbold,  John  C,  576  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J 1909 


xxviii  Associates, 

Rhoads,  Chablbs  J.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa 18M 

Rice,  James  Henrt,  Jr.,  Summerville,  S.  C 1910 

Richards,  Miss  Harriet  E.,  36  Longwood  Ave.,  Brookline,  Mass. . .  1900 

Richardson,  C.  H.,  Jr.,  Stanford  UniveiBity,  Cal 1903 

RiDQWAY,  John  L.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md 1890 

RiKER,  Clarence  B.,  Maplewood,  N.  J 1885 

RoBBiNS,  Miss  Almeda  B.,  Y.  M.  Library  Association,  Ware,  Mass. .  1910 

Roberts,  John  T.,  Jr.,  360  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 1906 

Roberts,  Wiluam  Ely,  1920  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. . .  1902 

Robertson,  Howard,  Los  AngeleS;  Cal 191 1 

Robinson,  Anthony  W.,  409  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1903 

Robinson,  Lewis  W.,  Cresskill,  N.  J 1910 

Robinson,  Dr.  Philip  E.,  102  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass 1908 

•Rogers,  Charles  H.,  5  W.  82d  St.,  New  York  aty 1904 

Rolfs,  Alfred  G.,  High  School,  Pottstown,  Pa 1909 

Rolfe,  Mrs.  Percival  B.,  98  State  St.,  Portland,  Me 1909 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y 1896 

Roper,  Kenton,  Steubenville,  Ohio 1911 

Ross,  George  H.,  23  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt 1904 

RossiONOL,  Gilbert  R.,  Jr.,  2116  Bull  St.,  Savannah,  Ga 1909 

Rowley,  John,'  42  Plaza  Drive,  Berkeley,  Cal 1889 

Sackett,  Clarence,  Rye,  N.  Y 1910 

Sage,  Henry  M.,  Menands  Road,  Albany,  N.  Y 1886 

Salley,  Fitzhuoh,  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston,  S.  C 1907 

Saltonstall,  John  Lee,  Beverley,  Mass 1909 

Sanborn,  C.  C,  Highland  Park,  111 1911 

Sanford,  Harrison,  Litchfield,  Conn 1905 

Sass,  Herbert  Ravenel,  23  Legare  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C 1906 

Saunders,  Aretas  A.,  Forest  Service,  Anaconda,  Mont 1907 

Sauvola,  Augustus  E.,  Chassell,  Mich 1909 

Savage,  James,  1097  Ellicott  Sq.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 1896 

Savage,  Walter  Giles,  Delight,  Ark 1898 

ScHANTZ,  Orpheus  M.,  5215  W.  24th  St.,  Qcero,  111 1907 

Schmidt,   Waldo.  U.  S.  S.  S.   **  Albatross,"  Pacific  Sta.  via  San 

Francisco,  Cal 1910 

Schmucker,  Dr.  S.  C,  Rosedale  Ave.,  West  Chester,  Pa 1903 

ScHWEDER,  Arthur,  184  Upper  Mountain  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J.. .  .1911 

Scott,  Henry  R.,  6  Charles  River  Sq.,  Boston,    Mass 1909 

Seiss,  Covington  Few,  1338  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1898 

Shannon,  Wm.  Purdt,  1170  Broadway,  New  York   City 1908 

Sharples,  Robert  P.,  West  Chester,  Pa 1907 

Shaw,  William  T.,  600  Linden  Ave.,  Pullman,  Wash 1908 

Shearer,  Amon  R.,  Mont  Belvieu,  Tex 1905 

Sheldon,  Charles,  140  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 1911 


*  Lflfe  Awodate. 
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Shelton,  A1.FBED,  R  F.  D.  1,  Petaluma,  Cal 1911 

^Sbxrman,  MiflB  Althba  R.,  National,  Iowa 1907 

Shibas,  Gkorge,  3d,  Stonddgh  Court,  Washington,  D.  C 1907 

Shoemaksb,  Clabence  R.,  3116  P  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 1910 

Shoemaker,  Frank  H.,  206  Nebraska  Hall,  Station  A,  Lincoki,  Neb. .  1895 

Shore,  Edwin  W.,  191  Campbell  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass 1909 

Shrosbree,  George,  Public  Museum,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1899 

SiLLiMAN,  Harper,  4  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City 1902 

SnofONS,  Geo.  F.,  701  Holman  Ave.,  Houston,  Texas 1910 

Sinclair,  John  Abbott,  New  Hampton,  N.  H 1909 

Small,  Capt.  H.  W.,  212  N  Market  St.,  Staunton,  Va 1911 

Smith,  Austin  Paul,  Box  141,  Brownsville,  Texas 1911 

Smith,  Btbon  L.,  2140  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 1906 

Smith,  Miss  Ethel  M.,  318  Strong  Ave.,  Stevens  Point,  Wis 1910 

Smith,  Rev.  Francis  Curtis,  Boonville,  N.  Y 1903 

Smith,  Prof.  Frank,  Univ.  of  111.,  Urbana,  111 1909 

Smith,  Horace  G.,  Historical  and  Nat.  Hist.  Society,  Denver,  Colo.1888 

Smith,  Dr.  Hugh  M.,  1209  M  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 1886 

Smith,  Jesse  L.,  141  South  2nd  St.,  Highland  Park,  111 1907 

Smith,  Louis  Irvin,  Jr.,  3809  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1901 

Smith,  Mtrton  T.,  308  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn 1909 

Smith,  Mrs.  Ruth  Cook,  Woodcliffe  Lake,  N.J 1909 

Smith,  Wilbur  F.,  198  Ely  Ave.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn 1909 

Smtth,  Prof.  Ellison  A.,  Jr.,  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Blacksburg,  Va 1892 

Sntder,  Will  Edwin,  R.  F.  D.  6,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis 1895 

SouLE,  Mrs.  Etta  Rich,  11  Centre  St.,  Watertown,  Mass 1909 

Spaulding,  Fred  B.,  Lancaster,  N.  H 1894 

Spelman,  Henry  M.,  48  Brewster  St.,  Cambridge  Mass 1911 

Stanton,  Prof.  J.  Y.,  410  Main  St.,  Lewiston,  Me 1883 

Stanwood,  Miss  Cordeua  Johnson,  Ellsworth,  Me 1909 

Steele,  John  H.,  Flemington,  N.J 1906 

Stephens,  T.  C,  Momingside  College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 1909 

Stevens,  Dr.  J.  F.,  Box  546,  Lincoki,  Neb 1908 

Stiles,  E^doar  C,  345  Main  St.,  West  Haven,  Conn 1907 

St.  John,  Ed.  Porter,  1566  Broad  St.,  Hartford,  Conn 1911 

Stockbridge,  C.  a..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 1911 

Stone,  Clarence  F.,  Branchport,  N.  Y 1903 

Stone,  Wm.  D.,  Fayetteville,  Ark 1911 

Strater,  Mrs.  Wm.  E.,  1114  3d  St.,  Louisville,  Ky 1910 

Stratfon-Porter,  Mrs.  Gene,  Limberlost  Cabin,  Geneva,  Ind 1906 

Strecker,  John  Kern,  Jr.,  Baylor  Univ.,  Waco,  Texas 1909 

Street,  J.  Fletcher,  Beverly,  N.J 1908 

Strode,  W.  S.,  Lewiston.  Ill 191 1 

Sturois,  S.  Warren,  Groton,  Mass 1910 


*  Life  Associate. 
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Stuart,  Miss  Katharine  H.,  719  King  St.,  Alexandria,  Va 1910 

Sturtbvant,  Edward,  St.  George's  School,  Newport,  R.  1 1896 

Sttbr,  Mrs.  Katharine  R.,  Concordville,  Pa 1903 

Sumner,  Mrs.  Graham,  Englewood,  N.J 1910 

Surface,  Prof.  Harvey  Adam,  State  Zoologist,  Harrisburg,  Pa 1897 

Swain,  John  Merton,  Box  142,  Farmington,  Me 1899 

Sweet,  Edmund  H.,  Sturgis,  S.  D 1910 

SwENK,  Myron  H.,  3028  Starr  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb 1904 

SwEZEY,  George,  855  S.  15th  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 1901 

Taylor,  Alexander  R.,  1410  Washington  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C 1907 

Taylor,  B.  F.,  Columbia,  S.  C 1911 

Taylor,  W.  P.,  Univ.  of  California;  Berkeley,  Cal 1911 

Tbrrill,  Lewis  McI.,  354  Elm  Ave.,  Westmount,  Quebec 1907 

Test,  Charles  Darwin,  Golden,  Col 1906 

Test,  Dr.  Frederick  Cleveland,  4620  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago, 

111 1892 

Test,  Louis  Agassiz,  RoUa,  Mo 1908 

Thomas,  Miss  Emily  Hinds,  2000  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1901 

Thompson,  Chas.  S.,  2018  Oxley  St.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal 1909 

Thorne,  Samuel,  914  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City 1908 

TiLLEY,  Geo.  D.,  Darien,  Conn 1910 

Tinker,  Almerin  D.,  631  S.  12th  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 1907 

ToppAN,  George  L.,  672  Graceland  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU 1886 

Tower,  Mrs.  Kate  Denig,  9  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1908 

TowNSEND,  WiLMOT,  272  75th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1894 

Treganza,  a.  O.,  610  Utah  Savings  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah 1906 

Trippe,  Thomas  M.,  Howardsville,  Colo 1909 

Trotter,  William  Henry,  36  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1899 

Trumbull,  J.  H.,  Plainville,  Conn 1907 

TuDBURY,  Warren  C,  8  Mall  St.,  Salem,  Mass 1903 

Tufts,  Le  Roy  Melville,  Thrushwood,  Farmington,  Me 1903 

Tufts,  Miss  Mary  I.,  163  Lewis  St.,  Lynn,  Mass 1910 

Tuttle,  Dr.  Albert  H.,  1069  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1908 

TuTTLE,  Dr.  Carl,  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 1890 

Tuttle,  Henry  Emerson,  253  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn 1909 

Tweedy,  Edgar,  13  Fairvicw  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn 1902 

Ulrich,  Albert  George,  3307  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1909 

Underwood,   William   Lyman,   Mass.   Inst.   Technology,   Boston, 

Mass 1900 

Upham,  Mrs.  William  H.,  212  3rd  Ave.,  Marshfield,  Wis 1907 

Valentine,  Miss  Anna  J.,  Bellefonte,  Pa 1905 

Valentine,  Miss  Lucy  W.,  2  Trowbridge  Terrace,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1908 

Van  Beuren,  Miss  Louise,  21  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 1909 

Van  Cortlandt,  Miss  Anne  S.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 1885 

Van  Name,  Willard  Gibbs,  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y 1900 


A$8ociaie8, 


Van  Sant,  Min  Elizabbth,  2960  Dewey  Ave.,  Omaha,  Neb 1896 

Vantassbll,  F.  L.,  116  High  St.,  Paasaic,  N.  J 1907 

Varick,  Mn.  William  Remsbn,  1015  Cheetnut  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H.1900 

Vbttbb,  Dr.  Charles,  10  East  92d  St.,  New  York  City 1898 

Victor,  Dr.  Ed.  W.,  166  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1911 

VisHXR,  Stephen  S.,  Vermilion,  S.  D 1904 

Von  Lengerxs,  Justus,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 1907 

Von  Rossem,  Adrian,  223  N.  Orange  Grove,  Pasadena,  Cal 1908 

Vrooman,  Isaac  H.,  Jr.,  282  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y 1908 

Wadsworth,  Clarence  S.,  37  Washington  St.,  Middletown,  Conn. . .  1906 

Wales,  Edward  H.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y 1896 

Wales,  Miss  Ella,  186  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester,  Mass 1908 

Walker,  Curtis  H.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  lU 1910 

Walker,  Ernest  P.,  Paradox,  Colo 1911 

Walker,  Geo.  R.,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Murray,  Utah 1909 

Walker,  Dr.  R.  L.,  355  Main  Ave.,  Carnegie,  Pa 1888 

Wallace,  Dr.  A.  H.,  204  Bellevue  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J 1907 

Wallace,  James  S.,  69  Front  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario 1907 

Walter,  Dr.  Herbert  E.,  53  Arlington  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  1 1901 

Walters,  Frank,  South  Sandisfield,  Mass 1902 

Ward,  Frank  Hawlet,  12  Grove  Place,  Rochester,  N.  Y 1908 

Ward,  Henrt  L.,  882  Hackett  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1906 

Ward,  Mrs.  Martha  E.,  25  Arlington  St.,  Lynn,  Mass 1909 

Warner,  Edward  P.,  Concord,  Mass 1910 

Warner,  Goodwin,  920  Center  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass 1908 

Weber,  J.  A.,  Box  216,  Palisades  Park,  N.  J 1907 

Weir,  J.  Alden,  471  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 1899 

Wellm AN,  Gordon  B.,  54  Beltran  St.,  Maiden,  Mass 1908 

Wells,  Chas.  S.,  Elwyn,  Pa 1911 

Wells,  Frank  S.,  916  Grant  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.J 1902 

Wentworth,  Irving  H.,  Matehuala,  S.  L.  P.,  Mexico 1900 

Wetmore,  Alexander,  care  of  Museum,  Lawrence,  Kansas 1908 

Wetmore,  Mrs.  Edmund,  343  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 1902 

Wetgandt,  Cornelius,  Wissahickon  Ave.,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1907 

Wharton,  William  P.,  Groton,  Mass 1907 

Wheeler,  Edmund  Jacob,  177  Pequot  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn 1898 

Wheelock,  Mrs.  Irene  G.,  1040  Hinman  Ave.,  Evanston,  lU 1902 

White,  Francis  Beach,  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H 1891 

White,  George  R.,  Dead  Letter  Office,  Ottawa,  Ontario 1903 

White,  W.  A.,  158  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1902 

White,  W.  C,  Chester,  S.  C 1911 

WicKERSHAM,  CoRNELiTJS  W.,  CedarhuTst,  N.  Y 1902 

WiKEL,  Henrt  H.,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . .  1909 

Wilbur,  Addison  P.,  60  Gibson  St.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y 1895 

Wilcox,  Miss  Alice  W.,  165  Prospect  St.,  Providence,  R.  1 1908 

Wilcox,  T.  Ferdinand,  115  W.  75th  St.,  New  York  City 1895 


tXSdi  Associates, 

WiLDB,  Mark  L.  C,  311  N.  6th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J 1893 

WiLLARD,  Bbrtel  G.,  Box  107,  MilUs,  Mass 1906 

WiLLARD,  Frank  C,  Tombstone,  Arisona 1909 

WiLLETT,  Victor  John  Austin,  Wydecombe,  Whiteman's  Creek,  B.  C.  1909 

WiLLiAifs,  Harrt  C,  5344  Cabanne  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1908 

Williams,  Robert  S.,  New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  Bronx  Park, 

New  York  City 1888 

WiLUAMs,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  Tallahassee..  Fla 1900 

Wiluamson,  E.  B.,  Bluffton,  Ind 1900 

Williston,  Mrs.  S.,  577  Behnont  St.,  Belmont,  Mass 1911 

Wilson,  Sidney  S.,  219  S.  12th  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 1895 

WiNDLE,  Francis,  253  Dean  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa 1909 

Wise,  Miss  Helen  D.,  1514  13th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 1910 

WiTHERBEE,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  106  Berkeley  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass 1906 

Wood,  Mrs.  Geo.,  1313  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1910 

Wood,  J.  Claire,  179  17th  St.,  Detroit,  Mich 1902 

Wood,  Nelson  R.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C 1895 

Wood,  Norman  A.,  1216  South  University  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. . .  1904 

Woodcock,  Arthur  Roy,  Corvallis,  Ore 1901 

Woodruff,  Frank  M.,  225  Wisconsin  St.,  Chicago,  111 1904 

Woodruff,  Lewis  B.,  24  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 1886 

Worcester,  Mrs.  Alfred,  Bacon  St.,  Waltham,  Mass 1908 

WoRTHiNGTON,  WiLUS  W.,  Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.  Y 1889 

Wright,  Albert  H.,  115  Stewart  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 1906 

Wright,  Miss  Harriet  H.,  1637  Gratiot  Ave.,  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Mich.1907 

Wright,  Horace  Winslow,  107  Pinckney  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1902 

Wright,  Howard  W.,  830  N.  Orange  Grove  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal 1907 

Wright,  Samuel,  Conshohocken,  Pa 1896 

Wyman,  Luther  E.,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Nampa,  Idaho 1907 

Young,  Miss  H.  F.,  Maple  &  Monroe  Sts.,  Hinsdale,  111 1911 

Young,  John  A.,  371  Dundas  St.,  London,  Ontario 1907 

Young,  Jno.  P.,  1510  5th  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 1911 

Zappey,  Wauter  R.,  25  Rindgefield  St.,  North  Cambridge,  Mass. . .  1905 
Zimmer,  J.  T.,  42d  and  Holdridge  Sts.,  Lincoln,  Neb 1908 
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DECEASED  MEMBERS. 
Fellows. 

DaU  of  D§ath 

Aldbich,  Charles March  8, 1908 

Baibd,  Spencer  Fullerton Am.  19,  1887 

Bendirb  Charles  Eiol Feb.  4,  1897 

CouES,  Eluott Dec.  25,  1899 

Goes,  Nathaniel  SncE^nr .March  10,  1891 

Holder,  Joseph  Bassett Feb.  28,  1888 

Jeffries,  John  Amort March  26,  1892 

McIlwraith,  Thomas Jan.  31,  1903 

Merrill,  James  Cushing Oct.  27,  1902 

PuRDiE,  Henrt  Augustus March  29,  1911 

Sennett,  George  Burrtit March  18,  1900 

Trumbull,  Gurdon Dec.  28,  1903 

Wheaton,  John  Matnard Jan.  28,  1887 

Honorary  Fellows. 

Blanford,  Wiluam  Thomas June  23,  1905 

Bocage,  J.  V.  Barboza  du July  — ,  1908 

Burmeister,  Hermann May  1,  1892 

Cabanis,  Jean Feb.  20,  1905 

Gatke,  Heinrich Jan.  1,  1897 

GiGUOU,  Henrt  Hillter Dec.  14,  1909 

GuNDLACH,  Juan March  14,  1896 

Gurnet,  John  Henrt April  20,  1890 

Hartlaub,  Gustav Nov.  20,  1900 

HuxLET,  Thomas  Henrt June  29,  1890 

Kraus,  Ferdinand Sept.  15,  1895 

Lawrence,  George  Newbold Jan.  17,  1895 

Meter,  Adolf  Bernard Feb.  5,  1911 

Milne-Edwards,  Alphonse April  21,  1900 

Newton,  Alfred June  7, 1907 

Parker,  Wiluam  Kitchen July  3,  1890 

Pelzeln,  August  von Sept.  2,  1891 

Salvin,  Osbert June  1,  1898 

Saunders,  Howard Oct.  20,  1907 

ScHLEGEL,  Hermann Jan.  17,  1884 

Seebohm,  Henrt Nov.  26,  1895 

Sharpe,  Richard  Bowdler Dec.  25,  1909 

Taczanowski,  Ladislas Jan.  17,  1890 
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COBBBSPONDINQ  FSLLOWB. 


AiyruM,  C.  A, Jan.  1 

Andbbson,  John Aug.  16, 

Baldamub,  Eduabd Oct.  30^ 

Blakibton^  Thoicab  Wbight.  . .  r Oct.  16 

BLAsniB,  BItdolph Sept.  21 

BoGDANOw,  Modest  Nikolabyich March  4 

Bbtant,  Wai/tbb  E May  21 

BuLLBBy  Wai/tbb  Lawbt July  19 

CooPBB,  Jambb  Gbaham July  19 

C!0BDBAT7Xy  JOHN Aug.  1 

David,  Abmand Nov.  10 

Fatio,  Victob March  19 

ELa^T,  JULIITB  VON Aug.  16 

Habgitt,  Edwabd March  19 

Hatbk,  Gustav  Edler  von Jan.  9 

HoLUB,  Emil Feb.  21 

HoiiBYER,  Eugbn  Fbrdinand  VON May  31 

Latabd,  Edgab  Leopold Jan.  1 

LsvBBKt^HN,  Paul Dec.  6 

Lyttlbton,  Thomab  Lord  Lilford June  17 

Mabbchall,  Augubt  Fbibdbich Oct.  11 

Malmgren,  Anders  Johan April  12 

Middbndobff,  Alexandeb  Theodobe  von Jan.  28 

Mosjibovics,  Felix  G.  Hebmann  August Aug.  27 

Gates,  Eugene  William Nov.  16 

GusTALET,  Emilb Oct.  23 

Phiuppi,  R.  a Aug.  — I 

Pbejevalski,  Nicolas  Michaelovich Oct.  20 

Prentiss,  Daniel  Webster Nov.  19 

Prter,  Harrt  James  Stovin Feb.  17 

Radde,  Gustav  Ferdinand 


ScHRENCK,  Leopold  von Jan.  20 

S^letb-Longschamps,  Edmond  de Dec.  11 

Severtznow,  Nicolai  Aleksewich Feb.  8 

Shelley,  George  Ernest Nov.  29 

Stevenson,  Henry Aug.  18 

Tristram,  H.  B March  8 

Wharton,  Henry  T Sept.  — ^ 

WooDHOUSE,  Samuel  W Oct.  23 


1900 
1900 
1893 
1891 
1907 
1888 
1905 
1906 
1902 
1899 
1900 
1906 
1887 
1895 
1911 
1902 
1889 
1900 
1905 
1896 
1887 
1897 
1894 
1897 
1911 
1905 
1904 
1887 
1899 
1888 
1903 
1894 
1900 
1885 
1910 
1888 
1906 
1896 
1904 
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Fannin,  John June  20, 1904 

Habdt,  Manlt Dec.  9, 1910 

JuDD,  Stlvbsteb  Dwight Oct.  72;  1905 

Ralph,  William  LbGbange July  8,  1907 

WnmiAN,  Charles  Ons Dec.  6,  1910 


Associates. 

Adams,  Charles  F May  20,  1893 

Allxn,  Charles  Slover Oct.  15, 1893 

Antss,  Frank  T Feb.  6, 1907 

Atdns,  Harmon  Albro May  19, 1885 

Atkrt,  William  Cushman Mardi  11, 1894 

Bailet,  Charles  E ,  1905 

Barlow,  Chester Nov.  6,  1902 

Baur,  Gborqe June  25, 1898 

Beckham,  Charles  Wickuffe June  8,  1888 

Box,  Charles Apiil  — ,  1897 

Bbtwell,  Francis  Joseph June  29,  1901 

BoARDMAN,  Georqe  AUGUSTUS Jan.  11,  1901 

BoLLES,  Frank Jan.  10,  1894 

Bracxbtt,  Foster  H Jan.  5,  1900 

Breese,  Whxiam  Lawrence Dec.  7,  1889 

Breninger,  George  Frank Dec.  3,  1905 

Brennan,  Charles  F Mar.  21,  1907 

Brokaw,  Louis  W Sept.  3, 1897 

Brown,  John  Clifford Jan.  16, 1901 

Browne,  Francis  Charles Jan.  9.  1900 

Brownson,  W.  H Sept.  6,  1909 

Burnett,  Leonard  E March  16,  1904 

Cairns,  John  S June  10, 1895 

Call,  Aubrey  Brendon Nov.  20,  1901 

Campbell,  Robert  Argyll April  — ,  1897 

Canfield,  J.  B Feb.  18,  1904 

Carlbton,  Cyrus Nov.  15,  1907 

Carter,  Edwin 1900 

Carter,  Isabel  Paddock Sept.  15,  1907 

Chadbourne,  Mrs.  Arthur  Patterson Oct.  4,  1908 

Charles,  Fred  Lemar May  6,  1911 

Clark,  John  Nathaniel Jan.  13,  1903 

CoE,  W.  W April  26,  1885 

CoLBURN,  William  W Oct.  17,  1899 
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CoLLBTT,  Alonso  M Aug.  22,  1902 

CoNANT,  Mrs.  Thos.  O Dec.  28,  1907 

Corning,  Erastus,  Jr April  9,  1893 

Daffin,  Wm.  H April  21,  1902 

Dakin,  John  Allen Feb.  21,  190O 

Davis,  Walter  R April  8,  1907 

Dexter,  Newton July  27,  1901 

Dodge,  Julian  Montgomery Nov.  23,  1909 

Elliott,  Samuel  Lowell Feb.  11,  1889 

Fairbanks,  Franklin April  24,  1896 

Ferry,  John  Farwell Feb.  11,  1910 

Fisher  Wm.  Hubbell Oct.  6,  1909 

Fowler,  Joshua  Lounsbury July  11,  1899 

Fuller,  Charles  Anthony Mar.  16,  1906 

Gesner,  Abraham  Herbert April  30,  1895 

Goss,  Benjamin  Franklin July  6,  1893 

Hatch,  Jesse  Maurice May  1,  1898 

Hoadley,  Frederick  Hodges Feb.  26,  1896 

Holmes,  LaRue  Klingle May  10,  1906 

HooPES,  JosiAH Jan.  16,  1904 

HowLAND,  John  Snowdon Sept.  19,  1886 

Ingersoll,  Joseph  Carleton Oct.  2,  1898 

Jenks,  John  Whipple  Potter Sept.  27,  1894 

Jesurun,  Mortimer March  — ,  1906 

JouY,  Pierre  Louis March  22,  1894 

Kelker,  Wm.  a Feb.  15,  1908 

Knight,  Wilbur  Clinton July  8,  1903 

Knox,  John  C July  9,  1904 

Knox,  John  Cowing June  1,  1904 

Koch,  August Feb.  15,  1907 

KuMUEN,  LuDWiG Dcc.  4,  1902 

KuMLiEN,  Thure Aug.  5,  1888 

Lawrence,  Robert  Hoe April  27, 1897 

Lee,  Leslie  Alexander May  20,  1908 

Linden,  Charles Feb.  3,  1888 

Lloyd,  Andrew  James June  14,  1906 

Mabbett,  Gideon Aug.  15,  1900 

Maitland,  Alexander Oct.  25,  1907 

Marble,  Charles  C Sept.  25,  1900 

M ARCY,  Oliver March  19,  1899 

Maris,  Willard  Lorraine Dec.  11,  1896 

McEwEN,  Daniel  C Nov.  1,  1909 

McKinlay,  James Nov.  1,  1899 

Mead,  George  Smith June  19,  1901 

Minot,  Henry  Davis Nov.  13,  1890 

Morrell,  Clarence  Henry July  16,  1902 
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Nichols,  Howard  Gabdner June  23,  1896 

Nnis,  Lkb March  12,  1903 

NoBTHBOP,  John  I June  26,  1891 

Paddock,  Lsabel  M Sept.  15,  1907 

Park,  Av&ns  F Sept.  22,  1893 

PAUUiiSR,  Frbdkrick  Clark March  3,  1906 

PoMROT,  Grace  V May  14,  1906 

RAGSDAiiS,  George  Hbnrt March  25,  1895 

Ready,  George  H March  20,  1903 

Rawle,  Francis  Wiluam June  12,  1911 

Richardson,  Jenness June  24,  1893 

Robins,  Mrs.  Edward July  2,  1906 

Sand,  Isabeixa  Low April  20,  1906 

Selous,  Pebct  Shebbobn April  7,  1900 

Slateb,  James  H Feb.  — ,  1895 

Sleyin,  Thomas  Edwabds Dec.  23, 1902 

Small,  Edgar  Albebt April  24,  1884 

Smith,  Clabence  Albebt May  6,  1896 

Snow,  Francis  Huntinoton Sept.  20,  1908 

SouTHWicK,  James  Mortimer June  3,  1904 

Stowe,  W.  H March  — ,  1895 

Sweiger,  Mrs.  J.  L March  23,  1907 

Taylor,  Alex.  O'Driscoll April  10,  1910 

Thompson,  Millet  T Aug.  7,  1907 

Thorne,  Platte  Marvin March  16,  1897 

Thurbeb,  Eugene  Cableton Sept.  6,  1896 

Vennob,  Henby  Geoboe June  8,  1884 

Watebs,  Edward  Stanley Dec.  26,  1902 

WiLLARD,  Samuel  Wells May  24,  1887 

Wister,  William  Rotch Aug.  21,  191 1 

Wood,  William Aug.  9,  1885 

Woodruff,  Edward  Seymour Jan.  15,  1909 

WoRTHEN,  Charles  K May  27,  1909 

Young,  Curtis  Clay July  30,  1902 
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L\  MEMORIAM:    HENRY  AUGUSTUS  PURDIE. 
Bom  December  16,  1840  — Died  March  29,  1911. 

BY   WILUAM   BREWSTER. 
Phfr   7.1 

Henry  AicirsTrs  Pi'rdie  was  horn  on  the  sixteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1840,  in  Heiijah,  Asia  Minor,  a  suburban  town  about  five 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Smyrna.  He  died  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1911.  His  father,  John 
Purdie,  was  Scotch,  although  born  (in  1803)  in  London,  and  reared 
there,  his  father  being  employed  in  the  Bank  of  England.  After 
his  marriage  John  Purdie  served  as  British  Consul  at  Adalia  on 
the  southeast  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  died  in  185t>.  Henry's 
mother,  Eleanor  (Pratt)  Purdie,  was  descended  from  old  New 
England  stock  and  horn  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1808. 
Her  father,  John  Pratt,  was  a  merchant  captain  and  a  partner  of 
Judah  Truro  of  Boston. 

In  1842  Henry  Purdie,  with  his  mother  and  his  elder  brother 
AlfrtMl,  came  in  a  sailing  vessel  from  Smyrna  to  Bosttm  where, 
and  at  Billerica  (Massachusetts),  he  spent  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  He  was  then,  as  certain  of  liis  friends  and  relatives  still 
remember,  a  iieautiful  and  interesting  child,  active,  graceful,  gentle, 
easily  winning  the  affcctiim  of  those  about  hiuj  and  attracting  nnich 
attention  during  his  walks  abroad,  when  he  was  usually  dressed  in 
plaid  kilts  and  black  velvet  jacket,  and  accompanied  by  his  Greek 

>  From  a  crayon  sketch  by  Miss  Evelyn   Purdii'.  basiHl  on  rc-O'nt  photographs. 
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nurse,  a  strikingly  handsome  woman.  In  1845  he  returned  with 
his  mother  and  brother  to  the  I>evant,  where  the  family  were 
reunited  at  Adaha.  Here  the  conditions  of  life  were  such  that  the 
Purdie  children  had  to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  house  and 
in  a  large  yard  and  garden  connected  with  it  which  served  them  well 
as  a  playground;  but  on  Sundays,  after  listening  to  a  Church  of 
England  service  and  to  a  Unitarian  discourse,  they  were  accustomed 
to  walk  out  into  the  country  beyond  the  city  walls  accompanied 
by  a  servant  and  two  or  three  janizaries  to  keep  off  the  rabble  of 
hooting  native  children  who  followed  them  and  to  carry  their 
lunch,  which  was  commonly  eaten  beside  an  iris-lined  brook,  or 
in  an  olive  grove,  or  beneath  some  spreading  plane  tree.  Such  an 
excursion  might  end  in  an  exciting  climb  down  precipitous  lime- 
stone cliffs,  over  which  brooks  cascaded  into  the  sea,  on  reaching 
which  the  children  would  be  met  by  a  l)oat  sent  there  to  bring  them 
home.  Sometimes  they  were  rowed  into  romantic-looking  caves 
abounding  with  wild  birds,  or  to  pebbly  beaches  fringed  with 
oleanders,  where  they  bathed.  When  confined  to  the  house  they 
often  amused  themselves  by  cutting  pictures  from  the  '  Illustrated 
Ix)ndon  News'  and  throwing  them  from  an  overhanging  window 
into  the  street,  where  a  crowd  of  Turkish  or  Greek  boys  would  soon 
assemble  to  scramble  over  one  another  for  them.  Towards  even- 
ing they  usually  resorted  to  the  kiosk  on  top  of  the  house  whence 
one  might  look  out  over  red-tiled  roofs  and  gardens  of  orange, 
lemon,  fig,  vine  and  mulberry  to  the  blue  sea,  beyond  which  rose 
lofty  ranges  of  mountains  bounding  the  Bay  of  Pamphilia. 

In  the  summer  of  1846  the  family  traveled  with  a  caravan  to 
Buldur,  a  remote  Turkish  village  among  the  Taurus  mountains 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  seacoast.  During  this  journey 
each  of  the  children  occupied  a  box  supplied  with  bedding  and  a 
canopy  and  slung  on  the  side  of  a  large  mule.  They,  with  their 
mother  and  a  Greek  maid,  passed  the  entire  summer  at  Buldur 
away  from  all  European  civilization.  They  were  well  treated  by 
the  village  children,  who  were  more  polite  and  friendly  than  those 
at  Adalia.  In  the  afternoon  they  would  walk  to  a  large  salt  lake 
near  at  hand,  or  to  some  garden  or  vineyard  where  they  gathered 
fruit  while  the  attendant  servant  told  them  wonderful  stories. 

It  is  to  Alfred  Purdie,  chiefly,  that  I  am  indebted  for  knowledge 
of  these  early  experiences  of  the  brothers  in  Asia  Minor.     Henry 
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recalled  them  only  dimly  in  after  years,  although  he  often  spoke 
of  them  in  general  terms,  and  occasionally  the  fragrance  of  an  iris- 
or  the  sound  of  a  rushing  brook  would  prompt  him  to  exclaim, 
"  This  reminds  me  of  Adalia."  His  mother  taught  him  his  letters 
there.  After  leaving  Adalia  he  and  his  brother  were  for  some 
months  at  a  school  kept  by  an  American  lady  in  Bonabat  near 
Smyrna,  and  later  Henry  was  sent  to  a  higher  grade  English  school 
in  the  same  village. 

In  1852  Henry  Purdie  came  again  to  Boston  with  his  mother. 
The  next  year  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  father,  who 
remained  at  Adalia,  were  living  in  West  Newton,  where  Henry 
attended  the  Model  School.  In  1854  he  was  one  of  the  first  pupils 
at  the  English  and  Classical  School,  conducted  by  the  late  Nathaniel 
T.  Allen.  After  lea\dng  the  latter  school  he  went  to  one  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Tower  in  the  basement  of  Park  Street  Church.  During  the 
period  just  referred  to,  he  and  his  brother  Alfred  spent  much  of 
their  leisure  time  in  boating  or  swimming  in  Charles  River  —  a 
lonely  stream  in  those  days,  in  tracing  brooks  to  their  sources, 
in  climbing  hills,  and  in  wandering  through  remote  woodlands. 
They  made  the  usual  boys*  collections  of  minerals,  shells  and  other 
"curios,"  among  w*hich  was  a  huge  hornet's  nest,  secured  by  rising 
at  three  o'clock  one  summer  morning  and  walking  over  Weston 
Bridge  to  the  foot  of  Doublet  Hill  where  the  prize  was  found  in 
some  scrub  growth  and  its  rightful  owners  smoked  out  with  fumes 
of  sulphur. 

As  a  boy,  Henry  was  not  unlike  other  lads  of  his  own  age,  except 
that  he  was  more  gentle  than  most,  never  indulging  in  wanton  or 
thoughtless  cruelty  to  any  living  creature.  He  was  fond  of  pets, 
but  had  little  opportunity  to  indulge  his  love  for  them.  W^hen 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  began  a  series  of  chemical  experi- 
ments in  connection  with  which  he  had  advice  from  his  cousin, 
the  late  Professor  J.  P.  Cook.  Apparently  his  taste  for  them  was 
soon  replaced  by  the  deeper  and  more  lasting  interest  which  so 
dominated  his  after  life,  viz.,  that  in  ornithology,  for  by  1858,  as 
his  brother  Alfred  is  fortunately  able  to  remember  definitely,  he 
had  already  begun  to  devote  himself  to  it  and  to  collect  the  nests 
and  eggs  of  Massachusetts  birds. 

Henry's  first  venture  for  a  living,  after  some  preliminary  work 
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in  a  machine  shop,  which  he  did  not  like,  was  in  Boston,  about 
1859,  as  a  clerk  with  I^mme,  Price  &  Company,  manufacturing 
jewelers.  After  the  dissolution  of  this  firm,  he  was  for  about  a 
month  similarly  employed  by  Shreve,  Crump  &  Low.  The  Civil 
War  being  then  well  under  way,  he,  with  two  of  his  friends,  in 
February,  1862,  enlisted  in  the  navy,  serving  for  over  a  year  as 
yeoman,  having  charge  of  guns  and  ammunition  on  the  U.  S. 
barque  'James  L.  Davis'  of  the  Gulf  blockading  squadron.  The 
life,  as  it  appears  in  his  journals,  was  not  very  eventful  or  exciting 
except  when,  as  occasionally  happened,  a  blockade  runner  was 
pursued  and  captiu-ed.  Whenever  the  men  went  ashore  to  forage 
for  supplies  and  he  accompanied  them,  he  seems  to  have  given  his 
attention  chiefly  to  observing  birds,  sometimes  collecting  a  few 
eggs.  He  had  two  or  three  warm  friends  aboard  the  vessel,  but 
most  of  his  associates  were  uncongenial,  and  the  constant  discipline 
and  routine  of  naval  life  were  very  irksome  to  him,  while  he  was 
rarely  free  from  seasickness.  In  the  spring  of  1863,  he  obtained 
his  discharge  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  found  employ- 
ment at  the  State  House  in  the  office  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Charities,  under  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn.  Here  he  per- 
formed clerical  work  and  visited,  insp>ected  and  reported  on, 
various  State  institutions,  such  as  almshouses,  asylums,  etc.  He 
continued  to  hold  this  position  for  about  thirty-five  years.  After 
retiring  from  it  in  1898,  he  greatly  enjoyed  his  well-earned  freedom 
and  the  opportunities  it  brought  for  indulging  in  the  study  of  orni- 
thology, botany  and  nature,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Living  with  his  sister  in  a  quiet  side 
street  on  Beacon  Hill,  he  had  not  far  to  go  to  reach  his  favorite 
reading  haunts,  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  Pul)lic  Libraries,  in 
oiTe  or  another  of  which  he  might  be  found  at  almost  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  evening,  especially  in  winter,  poring  over  some  book 
or  pamphlet  relating  to  birds  or  plants.  Being  a  diligent  and 
methodical  student  of  all  such  literature  past  and  present,  he  kept 
himself  intimately  informed  respecting  it  and  apparently  derived 
from  it  quite  as  miich  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  he  did  from 
the  acquisition  of  first-hand  knowledge  obtained  in  woods  and 
fields.  The  latter  were  not  neglected,  of  course.  On  the  contrary, 
he  visited  them  frequently  in  all  seasons,  and  sometimes  almost 
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daily  in  spring,  summer  and  autumn,  going  to  them  quite  as  often 
alone  as  with  companions,  for,  like  all  sincere  lovers  of  nature,  he 
had  no  aversion  to  solitary  walks.  During  this  period,  his  hearing, 
once  acute  and  discriminating,  became  duller  and  duller  imtil  only 
the  loudest  bird  songs,  coming  from  very  near  at  hand,  attracted 
his  notice.  His  eyesight,  never  of  the  best,  was  steadily  failing  too. 
Largely  because  of  these  unfortunate  and  ever-increasing  disabili- 
ties, he  turned  his  attention  more  and  more  from  birds  to  plants, 
until  the  latter  came  to  absorb  the  greater  part  of  it,  at  least  when- 
ever he  went  afield,  filling  him  with  fresh  enthusiasm  and  interest, 
and  bringing  him  into  intimate  relations  with  new  friends.  Yet 
the  old  ornithological  interests  and  friendships  were  never  laid 
aside  or  neglected  wherever  it  was  i>ossible  to  maintain  them.  With 
the  plant  life  about  Boston  he  became,  in  the  course  of  only  a  few 
years,  surprisingly  familiar.  Many  a  rare  or  locally- restricted 
species  was  ferreted  out  by  him,  often  where  its  presence  had 
hitherto  l)een  unknown,  if  not  quite  unsuspected.  There  were 
certain  individual  living  plants  or  restricted  groups  of  them  to 
which  he  especially  devoted  himself,  visiting  them  annually  at 
just  the  time  when  they  were  in  the  perfection  of  their  bloom  and 
evidently  regarding  such  attention  as  no  less  a  duty  than  a  pleasure. 
These  field  studies  were  conducted  very  quietly,  but  so  sedulously, 
intelligently  and  effectively  that  in  the  end  they  resulted  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  store  of  information  concerning  the  scope  and  value 
of  which  Mr.  Walter  Deane  has  been  kind  enough  to  express  for 
me  the  following  authoritative  and  pleasingly  favorable  opinion: 
"Mr.  Purdie  was  passionately  fond  of  the  study  of  plant 
life,  taking  special  interest  in  certain  groups  of  flowering  species 
and  vascular  cryptogams.  He  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  field 
botanist,  the  systematic  study  of  specific  relations,  acquired  in 
the  herbarium  by  work  on  the  material  there,  not  being  much 
to  his  taste.  Hence  many  groups,  including  the  Najadacece, 
Graminese,  Cyperacese,  and  the  like,  that  require  much  closet 
study,  did  not  particularly  interest  him,  but  for  such  difficult  genera 
as  Desmodium,  Lespedeza,  Aster,  Solidago,  and  many  others  his 
interest  was  unbounde<l.  From  earliest  spring  to  late  autumn  and 
often  in  the  winter  he  loved  to  wander  over  field,  wood  and  meadow, 
studying  from  close  observation  the  abundant  material  ever  at 
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hand.  In  this  he  was  indefatigable,  and  few,  if  any,  knew  better 
the  locaHties  where  choice  plants  grew.  As  a  local  botanist  he 
held  a  high  rank.  He  had  a  keen  power  of  discrimination  in  the 
field,  and  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  by  long  experience  with 
the  finer  characters  that  distinguish  closely  related  species  that  he 
often  surprised  his  friends  by  naming  difficult  plants  when  seen 
from  quite  a  distance.  He  was  especially  strong  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  eastern  Massachusetts.  As  Mr.  Purdie 
did  not  travel  much  his  field  observations  were  largely  confined 
to  Massachusetts,  but  wherever  he  went  he  soon  acquired  a  most 
excellent  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  that  region.  As  an  example 
of  this  love  for  the  flora  about  him  and  desire  to  know  the  plants, 
mav  be  mentioned  his  visits  to  his  brother*s  home  in  Florida.  His 
interest  in  the  flora  there  is  shown  by  the  frequent  communications 
he  sent  to  the  Gray  Herbarium,  accompanied  by  specimens,  regard- 
ing perplexing  species.  In  the  summer  of  1902  he  called  the 
attention  of  Mr.  George  E.  Davenport,  the  late  eminent  pteridolo- 
gist,  to  a  strange  form  of  Aspidium  spinulosum  (O.  F.  Miiller) 
Sw.,  our  Shield  or  Wood  Fern,  which  he  had  found  in  Concord^ 
Massachusetts.  This  form  proved  of  good  varietal  distinction, 
and  Mr.  Davenport  wished  to  associate  Purdie*s  name  with  it. 
Our  friend  protested  with  characteristic  modesty,  and  the  plant 
was  published  as  var.  Concordianum,  but  it  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  discoverer  i>v  his  friends.  It  was  the  sama  modestv  that 
prevented  him  from  publishing  from  time  to  time  his  botanical 
discoveries." 

Joining  the  New  England  Botanical  Club,  as  a  Resident  Member, 
on  June  4,  1897,  Mr.  Purdie  afterwaids  attended  its  meetings 
(held  in  Boston  monthly  from  October  to  June  of  each  year)  more 
or  less  regularly,  but  seldom  spoke  at  them.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and  took  much 
interest  in  its  popular  exhibitions  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Boston,  occasionally  contributing  to  them  collec- 
tions of  flowering  goldenrods  or  other  native  plants,  which  attracted 
no  little  attention  and  were  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  newspapers. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Henry  Purdie  began  about  1865, 
when  I  met  him,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  basement  room  of  the  State 
House,  where  the  state  collection  of  mounted  birds  (now  at  Am- 
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herst)  was  kept,  and  where  E.  A.  Samuels  had  his  cabinets  of  birds^ 
eggs.  Thither  Ruthven  Deane  and  I  went  rather  frequently  in 
early  youth,  taking  eggs  to  exchange  with  Mr.  Samuels,  for  whose 
memory  there  will  always  remain  a  warm  place  in  both  our  hearts, 
for  he  was  very  kind  and  helpful  to  us, —  as  to  all  lads  having 
tastes  similar  to  his  own  and  craving  the  ornithological  lore  and 
guidance  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  impart.  I  was  there  one 
hot  day  in  early  summer  when  Henry  Purdie  came  into  the  room, 
and  we  were  introduced.  He  was  then  about  twenty-five  years 
old  and,  as  I  clearly  remember,  slight  and  graceful  of  figure,  almost 
if  not  quite  as  bald  as  in  later  years,  and  very  neatly  dressed.  We 
saw  one  another  occasionally  in  the  same  place  during  the  next 
few  years,  but  it  was  not  until  1869  that  I  began  to  know  him  at 
all  well.  Not  long  after  that,  our  acquaintance  ripened  into  a 
friendship  which,  without  mar  or  interruption  of  any  kind,  con- 
tinued up  to  the  very  end  of  his  life.  About  the  same  time  he 
established  similarly  close  and  lasting  relations  with  Ruthven 
Deane,  and  somewhat  less  intimate  yet  very  friendly  ones  with 
Henry  W.  Henshaw,  Harry  B.  Bailey  and  W.  E.  D.  Scott.  These 
affiliations  drew  him  with  ever-increasing  frequency  to  Cambridge, 
particularly  between  the  years  1870  and  1882,  a  period  of  great 
ornithological  activity  and  enthusiasm  in  and  about  the  University 
city,  especially  memorable  for  the  founding  of  the  Nuttall  Orni- 
thological Club  in  1873,  and  for  the  publication  of  its  'Bulletin' 
which  began  in  1876.  Mr.  Purdie  took  deep  interest  and  had 
large  share  in  the  organization  and  early  development  of  this  Club. 
He  was  its  President  from  March  20,  1875,  to  February  12,  1876; 
its  Vice-President  from  1873  to  March  20,  1875;  its  Secretary 
from  February  12,  1876,  to  December  1,  1885;  its  Corresponding 
Secretary  from  December  3,  1877,  to  December  9,  1878;  a  member 
of  its  Council  from  January  23,  1893,  to  December  7,  1896.  There 
were  few  of  its  earlier  meetings  at  which  he  failed  to  contribute 
something  in  the  way  of  original  field  notes  or  of  trenchant  yet 
kindly  criticism  of  those  furnished  by  other  members.  Sometimes 
he  would  bring  si>ecimens  of  rare  birds  or  eggs  to  show,  or  would 
read  passages  from  ornithological  books  or  pamphlets  which  few, 
if  any,  of  us  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  and  which  he  had  unearthed 
in  one  or  another  of  the  Boston  libraries.     He  had  then,  as  well  as 
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later,  the  keenest  possible  interest  in  the  literature  of  ornithology 
and  kept  in  close  touch  with  it.  Thus,  throughout  a  period  extend- 
ing over  at  least  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years,  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  Nuttall  Club,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  all  its  affairs 
and  rendering  it  most  loyal  and  efficient  service.  But  with  advanc- 
ing years  he  came  to  its  meetings  somewhat  less  often  than  before 
although  not  infrequently.  His  very  last  appearance  was  at  one 
held  on  the  evening  of  March  6,  1911,  less  than  a  week  before  his 
final  illness  began,  and  but  little  more  than  three  weeks  before  he 
died.  , 

The  editors  of  that  pioneer  journal,  the  '  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall 
Ornithological  Club,'  were  often  indebted  to  Mr.  Purdie  for  valu- 
able assistance  or  critical  advice.  During  the  eight  years  of  its 
existence,  he  contributed  to  its  pages  no  less  than  twenty-five 
articles  and  notes  of  varying  length.  Among  the  earlier  of  these 
were  two, —  a  short  review  signed  by  his  initials  merely,  and  a 
seven-page  article  under  his  full  name, —  in  which  he  criticised 
rather  sharply,  but  in  the  main  quite  justly,  certain  statements 
and  rulings  made  about  a  year  before,  in  a  '  Catalogue  of  the  Birds 
of  New  England,*  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer.  These  papers  excited 
general  interest  at  the  time  of  their  appearance.  They  show 
better,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  that  Mr.  Purdie  ever  wrote, 
the  scope  and  accuracy  of  his  ornithological  knowledge  when  he 
was  in  his  prime,  and  the  ability  he  possessed  for  temperate  and 
logical  argument. 

Having  been  included,  as  a  matter  of  course,  among  those  who 
were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  organization  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union  and  being  present  at  its  first  Congress  held 
in  New  York  City  on  September  26,  1883,  Henry  Purdie  became 
one  of  its  Original  Members  or  Founders,  now  known  as  Fellows. 
He  retained  this  membership  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  but  his 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Union  was  mainly  restricted  to  those 
held  in  Boston  and  Cambridge.  Although  during  the  earlier  years 
of  its  existence,  he  served  on  certain  of  its  Committees,  his  name  is 
not  included  in  any  of  its  lists  of  officers.  His  only  communication 
to  the  pages  of  its  journal,  'The  Auk,'  was  a  brief  note  relating  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  Prothonotiiry  Warbler  in  Massachusetts, 
published  in  1886.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
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Natural  History  from  January  3,  1866,  to  October,  1875,  but  its 
publications  do  not  apparently  contain  anything  from  his  i>en, 
although  they  mention  an  ornithological  record  made  by  him  at 
one  of  its  meetings. 

The  articles  and  notes  which  appeared  under  or  over  Henry 
Purdie's  name,  of  which  a  list  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  this 
memoir,  by  no  means  represent  in  full  the  contributions  which 
he  made  to  the  literature  of  ornithology.  For  some  of  his  most 
important  service  of  this  kind  was  rendered  indirectly,  and  in  a 
sense  anonymously,  through  assistance  and  advice  given  to  other 
writers.  Thus  he  helped  Mr.  Samuels  very  materially  in  the 
preparation  of  the  '  Ornithology  and  Oology  of  New  England,'  * 
published  in  1867,  and  his  critical  knowledge  and  ability  were 
drawn  upon  still  more  largely  by  Dr.  Coues  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  'New  England  Bird  Life,'  which  appeared  in 
1881.  As  was  eminently  characteristic  of  him,  he  seemed  not 
only  indifferent  concerning  the  credit  which  he  received  for  such 
work,  but  actually  averse  to  having  anything  said  about  it.  Even 
his  closest  friends  were  often  imable  to  inform  themselves  definitely 
through  him  as  to  the  precise  nature  and  amount  of  it  that  he 
performed. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Purdie  was  an  active, 
persistent  and  very  successful  collector,  especially  of  nests  and  eggs 
of  New  England  birds.  The  birds  themselves  were  seldom  molested 
by  him,  for  he  was  averse  to  taking  animal  life  of  any  kind,  an 
indifferent  shot,  and  gifted  with  little  or  no  skill  in  the  art  of  taxi- 
dermy. Nevertheless,  he  accumulated  several  hundred  bird 
skins,  most  of  which  were  obtained  by  gift  or  purchase.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  his  sense  of  hearing  was  remark- 
ably keen  and  critical,  but  he  was  very  near-sighted  and  habitually 
wore  eye-glasses.  His  high  enthusiasm,  shrewd  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  deep  and  reverent  love  of  nature  combined  to  make  him  a 
delightful  and  much-sought  companion  for  out-of-door  excursions 
of  every  kind.     Despite  his  intimate  association  with  woods  and 


» In  the  Preface  to  thin  work  Mr.  Purdie's  name  receives  little  more  than  casual 
mention,  but  in  a  footnote  to  page  .320  of  the  main  text  Mr.  Samuels  expresses 
indebtedness  to  him  for  the  use  of  "full  and  copious  notes  and  memoranda  on  the 
arrival  of  species,  which  are  of  value,  having  Jxtu  conducted  for  several  years." 
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fields,  he  seemed,  oddly  enough,  not  to  be  quite  at  home  in  them» 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  he  commonly  went  to  them  dressed  in 
ordinary  city  clothes,  still  more  largely,  perhaps,  because  he  had  an 
awkward,  blundering  way  of  getting  over  fences,  walls  and  ditches, 
and  through  dense  brush.  Yet  while  another,  better  equipped 
for  such  undertakings  and  apparently  more  skilful  in  performing 
them,  was  ranging  about  quietly  and  systematically,  it  very  often 
happened  that  Henry  Purdie  was  the  first  to  detect  the  elusive 
bird,  the  cunningly  concealed  nest,  or  the  rare  plant,  of  which  they 
were  both  in  quest,  apparently  stumbling  on  it  quite  by  chance, 
but  in  reality  guided  to  it,  without  doubt,  by  that  intuitive  sense 
which  is  possessed  by  all  good  hunters  and  which  he  evidently  had 
in  generous  measure,  making  frequent  use  of  it,  however  uncon- 
sciously, whenever  seeking  hidden  things.  The  collection  of  nests 
and  eggs  ^  which  he  formed,  although  not  large,  contained  an 
excellent  representation  of  those  of  the  commoner  birds  of  eastern 
Massachusetts  besides  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  intrinsi- 
cally rare  or  of  exceptional  local  interest,  from  this  and  various 
other  parts  of  North  America,  but  chiefly  from  New  England. 
Among  the  latter  were  several  sets  of  the  beautiful  eggs  of  the 
Olive-sided  Flycatcher,  w^hich  he  took  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston  at  various  times  before  1875.  Prior  to  the  year  1870,  he  had 
confined  his  field  work  mostly  to  localities  lying  within  easy  reach 
of  West  Newton,  where  he  lived,  but  during  the  next  following 
decade  he  gave  it  wider  scope,  collecting  with  me  at  Lake  Umbagog 
(June  13-28,  1873,  September  14-19,  1874,  and  May  10-June  24, 
187G) ;  with  J.  N.  Clark  at  Saybrook,  Connecticut  (in  June,  1875) ; 
with  Ruthven  Deane  and  Robert  R.  McLeod  at  Houlton,  Maine 
(in  June,  1878).  In  June,  1881,  he  made  a  tour  through  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  met  Montague  Chamberlain  for  the  first 
time  (they  afterwards  became  intimate  friends)  and  spent  eleven 
days  at  Carapbellton  on  Bay  Chaleur.  Still  later,  after  he  had 
become  interested  in  botany,  he  went  to  the  White  Mountains 
repeatedly  in  summer,  was  with  me  in  camp  at  Lake  Umbagog 
on  one  or  two  occasions  in  autumn,  and  twice  visited  his  brother 
Alfred  in  Florida,  remaining  there  for  the  greater  part  of  two 


»  He  gave  a  few  of  these  to  ornithological  friends  and  most  of  the  others  to  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  Cambridge,  several  years  before  he  died. 
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winters.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  found  much  to  attract 
and  interest  him  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  where,  at  a  log  cabin 
on  a  wooded  hillside  by  the  river,  or  at  an  old  farm-house  sur- 
rounded by  fields,  orchards  and  woodland,  he  was  my  frequent 
and  ever  welcome  guest.  Here  the  unconventional,  out-of-door 
life  suited  his  simple  tastes,  and  he  could  indulge  as  freely  as  he 
chose  in  the  botanical  rambles  which  he  so  loved.  If,  as  seemed 
evident,  he  derived  pleasure  from  those  visits,  he  gave  much  more 
of  it  than  he  received,  endearing  himself  to  every  one  about  the 
place  by  his  unfailing  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  of  word  and 
deed. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  every  man's  faults  are  the  shadows  of  his 
virtues."  This  was  certainly  true  in  Henry  Purdie's  case,  for, 
if  not  literally  faults,  the  extreme  gentleness,  sensitiveness  and 
modesty,  which  were  among*  his  most  pronounced  attributes, 
unquestionably  operated  to  his  woridly  disadvantage,  stifling  what- 
ever ambition  he  may  have  possessed  and  preventing  him  fiom 
taking  a  place  among  scientific  men  and  affairs  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  achieved,  and  to  which  he  was  fairly  entitled  by 
reason  of  his  shrewd  intelligence,  excellent  critical  ability  and  wide 
knowledge  and  experience  as  an  ornithologist  and  botanist.  He 
had  high  standards  of  personal  honor  and  virtue,  but  was  very 
lenient  with  respect  to  the  failings  of  others.  His  estimate  of  his 
own  ability  and  attainments  was  so  genuinely  modest  that,  when- 
ever any  one  spoke  of  them  in  terms  of  appreciation,  he  always 
seemed  surprised  and  often  incredulous.  He  was  canny  and  very 
knowing  in  a  Scotch  sort  of  way  and  had  keen  intuitive  judgment 
of  human  character  —  besides  many  other  things  —  which  was 
rarely,  if  ever,  mistaken.  Hb  temperament  often  made  decision, — 
about  even  small  affairs, —  almost  a  martyrdom,  and  thereby  lost 
him  opportunities  which  should  have  been  promptly  grasped ;  hut 
nearly  always  his  doubt  hung  on  the  fear  that  some  one  else  might 
be  inconvenienced  or  disappointed. 

Most  of  the  shortcomings  just  alluded  to  were  obviously  the 
direct  and  not  unnatural  outcome  of  an  exceptionally  large  and 
tender  heart,  of  an  abnonnally  sensitive  conscience,  of  a  deli- 
cately refined  nature,  and,  al>ove  all,  of  a  deep  and  abiding  concern 
for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others.     Even  if  such  x'irtues  must 
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cast  "shadows"  more  or  less  detrimental  to  the  material  prosperity 
of  those  who  possess  them,  our  worid  would  be  a  better  place  to 
live  in  were  it  more  generally  overshadowed  by  them. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  they  won  for  Mr.  Purdie  many  apprecia- 
tive and  loving  friends.  At  a  surprise  party  given  for  him  in 
Cambridge  on  his  seventieth  and  last  birthday,  these  came  from 
far  and  near  in  such  numbers  as  almost  to  overflow  the  house. 
No  one  of  them  ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain  for  assistance  or  sym- 
pathy which  it  was  in  his  power  to  give,  while  the  unsolicited 
kindly  attentions  which  he  showed  them  were  unfailing  and  very 
numerous.  He  was,  indeed,  the  most  unconsciously  unselfish  man 
I  have  ever  known,  wholly  oblivious  to  self  interest,  yet  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  interests  of  others  and  seeming  to  regard  whatever  he 
did  for  them  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  and  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance, however  great  the  service  rendered.  At  railway  stations 
he  was  habitually  on  hand  to  greet  incoming  or  outgoing  ornitho- 
logical friends  with  grateful  words  of  welcome  or  farewell  and  help- 
ful acts  of  kindness.  Whenever  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union  met  in  Cambridge,  he  devoted  himself  to  looking  after  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  its  visiting  members,  especially  the  humbler 
ones  among  them.  His  though tfulness  of  others,  always  imosten- 
tatious,  was  sometimes  shown  in  rarely  tactful  and  delicate  ways. 
The  late  Howard  Saunders  had  interesting  experience  of  this  when 
visiting  Boston  in  1884.  At  the  close  of  a  day  spent  in  going 
about  the  city  with  Mr.  Purdie,  he  parted  with  him  at  the  State 
House,  declining  for  reasons  which  I  have  forgotten  to  be  escorted 
by  him  to  Bowdoin  Square,  whither  he  walked  to  take  a  horse-car 
out  to  Cambridge.  On  nearing  his  destination  and  happening 
to  glance  back,  he  saw,  at  some  distance  to  the  rear,  stealing  along 
the  shadowy  side  of  the  street,  a  dim  figure  which  he  recognized 
as  that  of  Mr.  Purdie,  who  was  following  him  thus  surreptitiously 
to  make  sure  that  he  did  not  lose  his  way  among  the  old  'cowpaths' 
of  Boston,  or  get  on  the  wrong  car.  When,  years  afterwards,  Mr. 
Saunders  related  this  incident  to  me  in  London,  he  wound  up  the 
story  by  saying  very  feelingly:  "Of  all  the  friends  I  made  in 
America,  I  value  most  Henry  Purdie.*' 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  anything  which  I  have  said  or  left 
unsaid,  that  Henry  Purdie  was  devoid  of  worthy  pride  or  of  true 
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manliness.  Beneath  his  quiet,  unassuming  manner  lay  concealed 
a  really  proud  spirit  and  no  little  self-reliance  and  hardihood. 
These  were  manifested  by  his  wise  fastidiousness  in  the  choice  of 
intimate  associates;  by  his  unwillingness  to  accept  favors  which 
could  not  be  repaid;  by  the  decided  opinions  which  he  held  and  was 
quite  able  vigorously  to  defend;  by  his  intolerance  of  injustice, — 
which,  when  so  minded,  he  could  rebuke  with  prompt  and  effective 
si>e^ch  or  action;  by  the  calnmess  and  resourcefulness  with  which 
he  faced  grave  dangers  and  serious  troubles  —  although  addicted 
to  worry  and  tribulation  concerning  lesser  risks  and  annoyances. 
If  he  failed  to  achieve  all  the  worldly  success  and  advancement 
which  might  easily  have  been  his  had  he  been  only  a  little  differ- 
ently constituted,  it  may  be  said  of  him  with  absolute  truth  that 
he  lived  a  pure,  honorable  and  very  useful  life,  serving  faithfully 
and  acceptably,  first  his  country;  next  his  state;  then  the  natural 
science  that  he  loved;  finally  a  host  of  friends  no  one  of  whom  can 
ever  forget  the  charm  of  his  affectionate,  guileless  nature  or  cease 
to  be  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  ha\'ing  come  in  close  touch  with  it. 

Although  perhaps  not  complete  the  following  list  includes  all 
the  titles  of  published  ornithological  notes  and  pajjers  written  by 
Henry  Purdie  of  which  I  have  present  knowledge. 

1.  [A  letter  relating  to  the  Golden-winged  Warbler.)  In  this  letter 
early  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  at  West  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, are  reported  and  its  habits  and  song  rather  fully  described; 
published  by  E.  A.  Samuels,  Om.  ct-  Ool  of  N.  E.,  1867,  pp.  214,  215. 

2.  [Announcement  of  the  Capture  of  Tennessee  Warblers  in  Newton, 
Mass.]    Proc.  Bos.  Soc.  N.  //.,  Vol.  XIII,  1869,  p.  93. 

3.  Tennessee  Warbler.     Am.  Xat.,  Vol.  Ill,  Aug.  1869,  p.  331. 

4.  Golden-winged  Warbler.    Am.  Nat.,  Vol.  Ill,  Nov.  1869,  p.  497. 

5.  Colluris  Ludovicianus.    Am.  A'a/.,  Vol.  VII,  Feb.  1873,  p.  115. 

6.  Notes  on  some  of  the  Rarer-Birds  of  New  England.  .4m.  XaL, 
Vol.  VII,  Nov.  1873,  pp.  692,  693. 

7.  Birds  of  New  England.  [.\  review,  signed  by  initials  *'H.  A.  P.," 
of  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer^s  'Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  New  England*  published 
in  1875.]     Bull.  Xutt.  Orn.  Club,  Vol.  I,  Sept.  1876,  pp.  72,  73. 

8.  The  Nest  and  Eggs  of  Traill's  Flycatcher,  as  observed  in  Maine. 
BuU.  XulL  Orn.  Club,  Vol.  L  Sept.  1876,  p.  75. 
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SOME    REMINISCENCES    OF    THE    LATE    PROFESSOR 

C.  O.  WHITMAN. 

BY    R.    M.    STRONG. 

Plate  II. 

A  PROMINENT  characteristic  of  Professor  Whitman  was  his 
-success  in  the  study  of  live  animals.  On  many  occasions  the 
writer  was  impressed  by  Professor  Whitman's  ability  to  capture 
and  handle  timid  doves  without  the  frantic  struggles  that  would 
occur  with  less  skilful  treatment.  He  was  equally  fortunate  with 
other  animals. 

Young  birds,  taken  from  the  nest,  were  reared  with  great  success, 
-and  they  became  very  tame.  The  accompanying  picture  illus- 
trates a  characteristic  scene  in  the  yard  back  of  his  house.  It  shows 
Professor  Whitman  standing  in  a  pigeon  cage,  and  was  taken  by 
the  writer,  October  10,  1908.  The  Flicker  perched  on  the  pan  and 
feeding  from  Professor  Whitman's  hand  was  one  of  several  which 
were  being  reared  because  of  their  interesting  color  pattern. 

Professor  Whitman  enjoyed  natural  history  work  in  the  field, 
though  in  his  later  years  he  seldom  felt  free  to  leave  his  pigeons 
even  for  a  half  day  in  the  country.  One  of  these  exceptional 
breaks  occurred,  however,  on  June  15,  1910,  only  a  few  months 
before  his  death.  In  company  with  a  colleague  and  the  writer, 
a  marsh  outside  of  Chicago  where  marsh  birds  were  nesting  in 
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unusual   abundance   was   visited.     The   weather  was   beautiful^ 
and  Professor  Whitman  was  in  fine  spirits. 

A  small  duck  boat  conveyed  the  party  to  nests  of  Coots,  Rails^ 
Gallinules,  Black  Terns,  etc.,  with  eggs  and  young  birds  just 
hatched.     These  aroused  keen  enthusiasm. 

A  unique  experience  was  an  encounter  with  some  young  Pied- 
billed  Grebes  and  their  parents.  The  writer  had  found  the  nest 
five  days  before,  with  two  do\\Tiy  young  just  hatched  which  were 
lying  on  the  material  covering  the  other  eggs  not  yet  hatched,  as- 
is  the  custom  of  grebes.  On  this  later  visit,  we  saw  the  parent 
grebes  swimming  with  several  of  their  offspring  in  open  water  not 
many  rods  from  the  now  deserted  nest.  Professor  Whitman  urged 
a  very  quiet  and  deliberate  approach.  Our  little  boat  in  which 
we  were  obliged  to  sit  with  some  care  to  avoid  tipping,  was  grad- 
ually paddled  up  to  within  a  very  few  rods  of  the  grebes.  As  we 
drew  near,  the  little  grebes  gathered  about  one  of  the  parents  and 
took  places  inside  its  wings.  In  another  moment,  the  bird  dived 
taking  the  young  with  her.  We  were  able  later  to  capture  one  of 
the  little  grebes  for  a  few  minutes'  inspection. 


NOTES  ON  THE   SUMMER   BIRDS   OF  THE   ST.  JOHN- 
VALLEY,  NEW  BRUNSWICK.! 

BY    CHARLES    W.    TOWNSEND,    M.  D. 

The  following  observations  were  made  between  July  11  and 
August  4,  1911,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  John 
River,  New  Brunswick,  between  St.  John  and  Fredericton.  Two- 
days  were  spent  at  St.  John,  a  day  on  the  Kennebecasis  River, 
eight  days  at  Glenwood,  three  days  at  Upper  Greenwich,  a  day  at 
Fredericton,  and  nine  days  at  Gerow's  Landing,  Wickham. 

As  one  ascends  the  St.  John  River,  one  is  struck  with  the  sudden 
change  in   the  physical   character  of   the  valley   from   the  hilly ^ 

1  Read  before  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,  October  2,  1911. 
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almost  mountainous  and  forest  clad  shores  of  the  southern  por- 
tions, beginning  close  to  the  city  of  St.  John  and  extending  upwards 
for  about  thirty  miles,  to  the  more  pastoral  scenery  where  the 
river  is  bordered  by  a  flood  plain,  and  where  the  islands,  instead 
of  being  rocky  and  forested  as  in  the  south,  are  low-l^ang  mud 
banks  on  which  hay  in  great  quantities  is  produced.  Back  of 
this  flood  region  the  gently  sloping  hills  are  largely  given  up  to 
farming,  while  the  forest  recedes  to  the  background.  The  forest 
is  chiefly  spruce  —  white,  black  and  red  —  and  balsam  fir,  with 
arbor  \it«e  and  larches  in  places,  and  an  occasional  white  pine 
and  hemlock.  Canoe,  white  and  yellow  birches,  beeches,  rock 
maples,  mountain  ashes  and  poplars  also  form  parts  of  the  forest. 
All  of  these  trees  in  the  lower,  wilder  regions  of  the  valley  some- 
times attain  considerable  dimensions,  especially  in  that  portion 
back  of  Glenwood  and  Upjjer  Greenwich.  Beginning  at  Glenwood, 
red  oaks  become  common  in  the  river  valley,  while  the  graceful 
wineglass-shaped  American  elm  is  the  most  conspicuous  tree  on 
the  low  shores  and  islands,  and  an  occasional  butternut  and  linden 
are  to  be  seen. 

Recent  subsidences  has  depressed  this  whole  region  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  former  river  cutting  has  become  an  estuary  of 
the  sea,  the  force  of  whose  tides  are  felt  even  to  Fredericton,  a 
distance  of  eighty-four  miles. 

While  the  region  of  the  city  of  St.  John  and  the  hills  back  of  it 
are  cooled  by  the  proximity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  with  its  rushing 
tides  and  frequent  fogs,  the  broad  alluvial  central  valley  has  a 
more  genial  summer  climate,  as  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the 
mean  summer  temperature  in  Fredericton  and  St.  John.  The 
average  of  the  mean  temperature  for  the  month  of  May  in  the 
years  1901,  1902,  1904  and  1905  was  2.4°  Far.  higher  at  Fredericton 
than  at  St.  John.  In  June  of  these  years  it  was  2.5°  higher,  while 
in  July  it  was  5°  higher  in  Fredericton  than  in  St.  John. 

As  a  result  of  this  proximity  of  two  such  unlike  summer  climates 
there  is  an  admixture  here  of  Boreal  and  Transition  species.  As 
long  ago  as  1869  (Am.  Naturalist,  Vol.  Ill,  1869,  p.  331),  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Purdie  suggested  that  some  birds  not  common  on 
the  central  and  southern  Maine  coast  may  have  reached  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Maine  bv  the  "Saint  Lawrence  and  Maine  Central 
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water  route."  Mr.  O.  W.  Knight  in  his  *  Birds  of  Maine'  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  which  he  states  "  is  rare  along 
the  coast  and  in  certain  of  the  central  portions  of  the  State,  while 
north  it  is  again  locally  common,"  says:  "  It  seems  quite  probable 
indeed  that  these  northern  representatives  of  the  species  enter  the 
State  from  the  west  and  pass  across  it  by  some  regular  migration 
route."  Montague  Chamberlain,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  New  Brunswick,  No.  II,  1883,  p.  40,  says 
"  that  many  of  the  species  of  birds  rarely  met  with  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  during  the  breeding  season  are 
much  more  abundant  at  that  time  beyond  the  line  across  which 
the  humidity  and  low  temjjerature  so  characteristic  of  this  coast 
at  that  season  do  not  penetrate,  said  line  being  drawn  some  15 
or  20  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Bay." 

That  some  of  these  birds  of  the  St.  John  valley  that  are  less 
common  farther  south  on  the  coast,  migrate  north  in  the  interior 
until  they  reach  the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  and  follow  it  until  they 
are  arrested  by  the  colder  regions  bordering  the  Bay  of  P^undy> 
seems  therefore  a  not  unlikely  theory.  The  fact  that  on  July  31 
I  saw  forty-five  Night  Hawks  flying  as  if  in  migration  in  a  northerly 
direction  over  the  river  valley  at  Wickham  is  certainly  suggestive. 

The  further  extension  of  migration  routes  from  this  warm  St. 
John  Valley  to  the  north  is  clearly  shown  in  an  interesting  pai>er 
by  Professor  W.  F.  Ganong  (Bull.  Nat.  History  Soc.  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Vol.  V,  part  iv,  1906,  pp.  423^33).  One  of  these  natural 
migration  routes  extends  northwest  along  Washademoak  Lake» 
a  great  drowned  side  valley  of  the  St.  John  River  above  Wickham,. 
the  Canaan  and  the  Buctouche  Rivers,  Northumberland  Straits, 
Prince  Edwards  Island,  and  Cascumpec  Harbor.  North  of  this 
and  parallef  with  it  is  a  route  by  way  of  Grand  Lake,  Salmon 
and  Richibucto  Rivers,  while  farther  north  the  Nashwaak  and 
Mirainichi  Rivers  together,  and  the  Nepisiquit  and  the  Restigouche 
Rivers  form  three  other  obvious  routes.  Besides  these.  Professor 
Ganong  has  sketched  numerous  probable  and  possible  valleys  all 
extending  northeast  and  southwest. 

On  the  southern  coast  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula,  in  the  Mingan 
region,  the  avifauna  as  far  east  as  Xatashquan  is  largely  Canadian 
with  a  sprinkling  of  birds  of  the  Hudsonian  zone  and  even  of  some 
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that  are  characteristic  of  the  Alleghanian  Zone/  while  the  shore  to 
the  eastward,  which  feeb  more  strongly  the  arctic  current  —  for 
icebergs  float  as  far  west  as  Natashquan  —  is  the  summer  home  of 
Hudsonian  and  Arctic  birds.  It  is  possible  that  the  Canadian 
fauna  reaches  the  Mingan  region  of  Labrador  by  way  of  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  by  the  migration  routes  from  the  St.  John 
valley  just  sketched,  thence  north  across  the  narrow  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  over  the  island  of  Anticosti,  or  by  both  routes. 
Much  further  study  is  needed  to  elucidate  these  problems. 

The  following  is  a  briefly  annotated  list  of  the  birds  observed, 
all  of  which  are,  I  believe,  summer  residents. 

1.  Lanu  argentatUB.  Herring  Gull. —  A  few  in  the  harbor  of  St. 
John. 

2.  Sterna  hirundo.  Common  Tern. —  A  few  in  the  Kennebecaeds 
River,  and  on  the  St.  John  River  all  the  way  from  St.  John  to  Frederic- 
ton.  At  Wickham  and  Upper  Greenwich  birds  were  frequently  seen  flying 
down  the  river  with  small  fish  hanging  from  their  bills,  while  the  return 
trips  were  made  without  the  fish. 

3.  Phalacrocorax  auritus  auritus.  Double-crested  Cormo- 
rant.—  A  single  bird,  apparently  of  this  species,  seen  on  the  river  about 
eight  miles  above  St.  John. 

4.  Anas  rubripes  tristiB.  Black  Duck. —  A  few  above  Upper  Green- 
wich. 

5.  Clangula  dangiila  americana.  Whistler. —  One  seen  on  July 
12  on  the  Kennebecasis. 

6.  Botaunu  lentiginosus.    BrrrERN. —  One  at  Queenstown,  July  26. 

7.  Ardaa  herodias  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. —  Not  uncom- 
mon on  the  Kennebecasis  and  on  the  St.  John  above  Upper  Greenwich. 

8.  Philohela  minor.    Woodcock. —  Two  seen  at  Glenwood,  July  17. 

9.  Actitifl  znacularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper. —  Common  along  the 
rivers  and  brooks. 

10.  Bonasa  umbaliiiB  togata.  Canadian  Ruffed  Grouse. — 
Several  at  Glenwood  and  at  Upper  Greenwich. 

11.  Zanaidura  macroura  carolinensiB.  Mourning  Dove. —  A 
pair  nesting  in  a  spruce  at  Glenwood,  July  20. 

12.  Circus  hudfloniiiB.     Marsh  Hawk. —  One  at  Wickham,  August  4. 

13.  Accipitar  yelox.  Sharp-6hinned  Hawk. —  One  seen  at  Glenwood 
and  one  at  Wickham. 

14.  Buteo  borealiB  borealia.    Red-tailed  Hawk. —  One  at  Wickham. 

15.  Buteo  platyptenu.    Broad-winged   Hawk. —  Two  were  seen 

» Tewnsend  and  Bent.  Auk,  XXVII.  1910.  pp.  1-18. 
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at  Glenwood  circling  together  over  the  forest,  uttering  their  clear,  double, 
ter-wh^e. 

16.  Hali»etU8  leucocephalus  leucocephalus.  Bald  Eagle. — 
Several  seen  from  Upper  Greenwich  to  Fredericton.  At  the  former  place 
two  or  three  in  immature,  and  one  in  adult  plumage  were  seen  daily,  and  a 
farmer  told  me  that  a  pair  nested  on  a  clifif,  and  that  they  had  carried  off 
eight  of  his  chickens.  He  said  that  one  of  the  young  birds  had  seized  a 
hen,  but  was  unable  to  carry  her  off.  The  hen  made  such  an  outcry  that 
the  farmer  came  to  her  rescue  and  the  eagle  departed.  At  Wickham 
I  watched  an  adult  and  young  bird  circling  near  together,  and  once  the 
young  turned  on  its  side  and  thrust  out  its  legs  as  if  about  to  grapple 
with  the  adult. 

17.  CoccyzuB  erythrophthalznus.  Black-billed  Cuckoo. —  Heard 
singing  several  times  at  Glenwood. 

18.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher. —  Not  uncommon.  At 
Wickham  I  heard  one  practising  its  rattle  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  suggested 
the  distant  trill  of  a  wren. 

19.  Dryobates  villosuB  villosuB.    Hairy  Woodpecker. —  Conunon. 

20.  Dryobates  pubescens  xnedianus.  Downy  Woodpecker. — 
Common. 

21.  SphyrapicuB  varius  varius.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. — 
One  seen  at  Hampton,  July  12. 

[Melanerpes  erythrocephaltis,  Red-headetl  Woodpecker.  A  mounted 
specimen  was  seen  in  the  taxidermist  shop  of  Kmack  Bros,  in  Fredericton, 
and  I  was  told  that  the  bird  was  shot  by  the  guide  Tom  O'Leary  at  Beaver- 
dam,  York  County,  on  June  1,  1911,  and  brought  to  the  taxidermist  in  the 
flesh.] 

22.  Colaptes  auratus  luteus.     Northern  Flicker. —  Conunon. 

23.  Chordeiles  Tirginianus  Tirginianus.  Nighthawk. —  Common 
and  e\ndently  nesting  on  roofs  in  St.  John  and  Fredericton.  On  July  31, 
at  5.30  p.  M.  at  Wickham,  I  counted  45  Nighthawks  flying  north  high  over 
the  river. 

24.  Cluetura  pelagica.  Chimney  Swift. —  Abundant.  At  Freder- 
icton, on  July  25,  1  watched  a  large  flock  of  Swifts  enter  for  the  night  a 
chimney  on  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Parliament  Building.  Sun  set 
at  about  8  p.  m.  At  8.24  p.  m.  one  bird  set  its  wings  and  dropped  into  the 
chimney  and  soon  they  began  dropping  in  fast,  while  the  flock  circled  first 
one  way  then  another  or  crowded  together  in  a  confused  mass,  twittering 
loudly  all  the  time.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  dome  regular  circling 
was  somewhat  interfered  with,  but  as  a  rule  the  birds  circled  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  and  individuals  would  drop  out  and  into  the 
chimney  in  dozens  when  the  circle  passerl  over  it.  Occasionally  they 
would  all  swoop  off  to  the  other  si<ic  of  the  building,  soon  to  return.  At 
8.45  p.  M.  practically  all  the  birds  had  entered  the  chimney  and  I  had 
counted  roughly, —  at  first  singly  and  later  by  tens, —  2200  birds.  A 
minute  later,  when  it  was  nearly  dark,  six  stragglers  appeared,  five  of 
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which  entered  the  chimney  while  the  sixth  retired  by  itself  to  another 
chimney. 

25.  ArchilochiiB  colubris.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. —  Two 
seen. 

26.  TyranniiB  tyranniiB.  Kingbird. —  One  seen  at  Glenwood. 
Common  at  Wickham. 

27.  Nuttallomis  borealis.  Olive-bided  Flycatcher. —  One  seen 
at  Wickham,  August  4. 

28.  Myiochanes  virens.  Wood  Pewee. —  One  at  Fredericton  and 
one  at  Upper  Maugerville. 

29.  E^pidonax  flayWentriB.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. — 
Common  at  Glenwood. 

30.  Empidonax  trailli  alnoruxn.  Alder  Flycatcher. —  A  few 
at  Glenwood  and  Wickham,  in  full  song. 

31.  Cyanocitta  cristata  cristata.    Blue  Jay. —  A  few  seen. 

32.  CorvuB  brachyrhynchos  brachyrhynchos.    Crow. —  Common. 

33.  Dolichonyx  orysiyonu.  Bobolink. —  Abundant  in  river  mead- 
ows at  Wickham,  not  singing;  a  flock  of  thirty  or  forty. 

34.  AgelaiiiB  phosniceiiB  phoBniceiiB.  Red-winged  Blackbird. — 
Common  in  the  meadows  of  the  Kennebccasis  River  and  on  the  St.  John 
above  Upper  Greenwich. 

35.  QuiscaliiB   qiiiscula  SBiieuB.    Bronzed   Grackle. —  Common. 

36.  Caipodaciu  purpureiiB  purpureus.  Purple  Finch. —  Abun- 
dant. 

37.  Lozia  curvirostra  minor.  Red  Crossbill. —  A  small  flock  seen 
at  Glenwood  on  July  15. 

38.  Lozia  leucoptera.  White-winged  Crossbill. —  Eight  or  ten 
seen  at  Glenwood  on  July  20. 

39.  AstragaliniiB  triBtis  tristiB.     Goldfinch. —  Abundant. 

40.  Passer  doxnesticus.  Engush  Sparrow. —  Abundant  in  cities 
and  larger  settlements.  Although  they  were  common  in  the  village  of 
Wickham,  there  were  none  three  miles  away  at  Gerow's  landing.  This 
fact  probably  accounted  for  the  successful  broods  of  turkeys  raised  at  the 
latter  place,  as  they  were  not  infected  by  the  Sparrows  with  the  blackhead 
disease. 

41.  Spiniis  pinus  pinus.  Pine  Siskin. —  A  flock  of  six  seen  at 
Glenwood  on  July  16  and  17. 

42.  PooBcetes  graxnineus  graxnineus.  Vesper  Sparrow. —  Com- 
mon at  Wickham.     Not  seen  elsewhere. 

43.  Passerculus  sandwichensis  savanna.  Savannah  Sparrow. — 
Abundant. 

44.  Passerherbulus  nelsoni  subvirgatus.  Acadian  Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow. —  Very  abundant  in  the  meadows  of  the  St.  John  at  upper 
Greenwich,  Wickham  and  Hampstead.  The  A.  O.  U.  Check-list  states 
of  this  bird  that  it  is  found  in  the  "Salt  marshes  of  the  Atlantic  coast," 
although  Dwight  (Auk,  XXII,  1896,  p.  276)  speaks  of  it  as  "peculiar  to 
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the  fresh  and  salt  water  marshes  of  the  maritime  Provinces  of  Canada." 
These  marshes  where  I  foimd  it  were  made  up  entirely  of  fresh  water 
vegetation  including  arrow  heads  and  white  pond  lilies,  although  the  im- 
pulse of  the  tides  is  felt  there.  The  curious  song  of  this  bird,  which  re- 
sembles closely  the  hiss  of  hot  iron  in  water  followed  usually  by  two  short 
low  notes,  was  heard  on  every  hand  in  these  meadows  during  my  visit 
there  from  July  21  to  August  4.  Occasionally  a  bird  would  indulge  in  a 
flight  song,  uttering  short  notes  as  he  flew  up,  followed  by  rapid  repetitions 
of  his  simple  song  during  the  descent  to  the  grass  where  he  continued  to 
sing.  One  repeated  his  song  in  the  grass  ten  times  in  a  minute.  A  female 
that  was  taken  contained  eggs,  evidently  of  the  second  brood,  for  full 
grown  young  were  common.  These  were  in  the  juvenal  dress  which 
resembles  in  general  coloration  that  of  the  juvenal  Bobolink,  although  of 
course  the  finches  are  much  smaller.  A  juvenal  specimen  obtained  was 
easily  distinguished  from  the  juvenal  caudacutus.  In  the  latter  the 
markings  on  the  sides  of  the  chest  are  distinct,  in  the  former  indistinct 
and  few. 

45.  Zonotrichia  albicolllB.  White-throated  Sparrow. —  Abun- 
dant and  in  full  song.  At  Glenwood  on  July  15  when  the  sun  set  at  7.49 
these  birds  sang  until  9  p.  m.  when  it  was  too  dark  to  see  to  read. 

46.  Spizella  passerina passerina.    Chipping  Sparrow. —  Abundant. 

47.  Jiinco  hyexnalis  hyemalis.  Slate-colored  Junco. —  Abun- 
dant. 

48.  Melospiza  melodia  xnelodia.    Song  Sparrow. —  Abundant. 

49.  Melospiza  georgiana.  Swamp  Sparrow. —  Common  at  Hamp)- 
ton  and  Wickham. 

50.  Progne  subis  subis.  Purple  Martin. —  Fifteen  or  twenty 
pairs  were  nesting  in  the  iron  framework  of  the  bridge  at  Hampton  over 
the  Kenncbecasis  Rivor.  English  Sparrows  were  constantly  fighting 
with  them.  At  Brown's  flat  1  noticed  several  Martin  houses  inhabited 
only  by  English  Sparrow.>«,  and  was  told  that  the  Martins  had  been  en- 
tirely driven  out  by  these  pests.  At  Evandale  were  several  small  houses 
inhabited  by  Martins;  no  English  Sparrows  were  to  be  seen.  At  Frederic- 
ton  and  at  Wickliam  Martins  were  frequently  seen. 

51.  Petrochelidon  liinifrons  lunifrons.  Cliff  Swallow.—  Abun- 
dant.    At  Glenwood  1  counted  sixty-five  nests  on  one  barn  and  shed. 

52.  Hirundo  erythrogastra.     Barn  Swallow  . —  Common. 

53.  Iridoprocne  bicolor.     Tree  Swallow. —  Common. 

54.  Riparia  riparia.     Bank  Swallow. —  A  few  seen. 

55.  Bombycilla  cedrorum.     Cedar  Waxwing. —  Common. 

56.  Vireosylva  olivacea.     Red-eyed  Vireo. —  Abundant. 

57.  Lanivireo  solitarius  solitarius.  Bue-headed  Vireo. —  Com- 
mon. 

58.  Mniotilta  varia.     Black  and  White  Warbler. —  Common. 

59.  Vermivora  rubricapilla  rubricapilla.  Xasiiville  Warbler. — 
Abundant,  in  full  song. 
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60.  Coxnpsothljrpis  americana  U8ne».  Northern  Parula  War- 
bler.—  Abundant,  in  full  song. 

61.  Dendroica  SBStiya  SBStiva.  Yellow  Warbler. —  Not  uncom- 
mon. 

62.  Dendroica  c»rule8cen8  CArulescens.  Black-throated  Blub 
Warbler. —  One  at  Glenwood,  July  14. 

63.  Dendroica  coronata.  Myrtle  Warbler. —  Common  and  in 
song. 

64.  Dendroica  magnolia.  Magnolia  Warbler. —  Abundant,  in 
full  song. 

65.  Dendroica  castanea.  Bat-breasted  Warbler. —  Conmion.  At 
Glenwood,  Upper  Greenwich  and  at  Wickham  I  saw  one  or  two  nearly 
every  day  and  twice  heard  the  male  sing.  At  the  two  last  named  places 
I  saw  them  feeding  fully  grown  young. 

66.  Dendroica  virens.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler. —  Com- 
mon and  in  song. 

67.  Seiunu  aurocapillus.  Oven-bird. —  Two  or  three  heard  sing- 
ing at  Glenwood,  and  one  seen  giving  his  flight  song.  One  seen  with  yoimg 
at  Wickham  on  August  2. 

68.  Geothljrpis  trichas  trichas.  Maryland  Yellow-throat. — 
Common,  in  song. 

69.  Wilflonia  canadensis.  Canada  W^arbi^r. —  One  seen  at  Glen- 
wood on  July  14. 

70.  Setophaga  ruticilla.     Redstart. —  Rather  common. 

71.  Nannus  hiemalis  hienuJis.  Winter  Wren. —  Common  and 
in  song. 

72.  Certhia  familiaris  americana.  Brown  Creeper. —  A  few  seen 
at  Glenwood. 

73.  Sitta  canadensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch. —  One  at  Wick- 
ham, August  3  and  4. 

74.  Penthestes  atricapillus  atricapillus.    Chickadee. —  Abundant. 

75.  Penthestes  hudsonicus  hudsonicus.  Hudsonl\n  Chickadee. 
—  Xcarly  as  common  as  P.  atricapillus.  On  one  occasion  only,  at  Glen- 
wood on  July  15,  I  heard  the  clear  warbling  notes  of  this  species. 

76.  Regulus  satrapa.     Golden-crowned  Kinglet. —  Abundant. 

77.  Hylocichla  fuscescens  fiiscescens.  Veery. —  Two  were  fre- 
quently heard  singing  at  Glenwood  in  a  thicket  by  the  river,  and  one  by 
Jones's  Creek. 

78.  Hylocichla  ustulata  swainsoni.  Olive-backed  Thrush. — 
Abundant  and  in  full  song,  especially  at  Glenwood  from  July  13  to  July  21. 

79.  Hylocichla  guttata  pallasi.  Hermit  Thrush. —  Abundant 
and  in  full  song. 

80.  Planesticus  migratorius  migratorius     Robin. —  Abundant. 

81.  Sialia  sialis  sialis.  Bluebird. —  The  only  Bluebirds  I  saw  were 
a  pair  in  the  fields  at  Jones's  Creek,  Glenwood,  about  two  miles  from  its 
mouth  at  the  St.  John  River.     This  was  on  Julv  15. 
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A  NAME  FOR  THE  HAWAIIAN  LINNET. 

BY  J.    GRINNELL. 

In  the  University  of  California  Publications  in  Zoology,  Volume 
7,  February,  1911,  pages  179-195,  the  fact  was  recorded  that 
the  Linnet  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  the  present  time  differs 
conspicuously  from  the  Linnet  of  California  in  that  the  males  are 
yellow  or  orange,  instead  of  red.  It  was  further  shown  that  in 
all  probability  the  Hawaiian  stock  was  introduced  from  California 
less  than  forty  years  ago. 

While,  as  shown  in  the  paper  cited,  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
occasional  examples  from  different  parts  of  the  range  of  Carpodacus 
frontalis  show  the  same  characters  as  the  Hawaiian  birds  (as  do 
also  cage-birds),  this  does  not  at  all  mean  that  these  aberrant 
examples  are  of  the  same  immediately  genetic  stock;  in  fact, 
because  of  remoteness  of  locality,  they  are  obviously  not  closely 
related.  In  the  former  case  the  feature  is  sporadic,  in  the  latter 
constant  and  peculiar  to  a  distinct  geographic  area.  No  matter 
how  recently  this  feature  of  the  Linnet  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
may  have  been  acquired,  or  by  what  one  of  various  complex  pro- 
cesses, the  apparent  fact  remains:  the  peculiarity  of  the  present 
day  Hawaiian  Linnet  is  specific.  To  meet  the  requirement  of 
systematic  zoology,  a  name  should  therefore  be  provided  for  it, 
which  I  herewith  do: 

Carpodacus  mutans,  new  species. 

Hawaiian  Linnet. 

Type,  male  adult;  no.  12611,  Univ.  Calif.  Mus.  Vert.  Zool.;  Haiku, 
Maui,  Hawaiian  Territory;  February  22,  1910;  collected  by  Annie  M. 
Alexander;  orig.  no.  465,  A.  M.  A. 

DiAdNOSis.  —  Closely  similar  to  Carpodacus  frontalis  as  occurring  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  region  of  California;  but  crimson  areas  in  males  of 
frontalis,  yellow  or  orange  in  males  of  mutans. 

Description  of  Type.  —  Rump,  continuous  frontal,  supra-ocular  and 
supra-auricular  area,  throat,  malar  region  and  chest,  deep  chrome;  top 
of  head,  nape  and  breast  washed  with  same;    on  forehead  the  color  intensi- 
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fied  towards  orange;  elsewhere  dorsally,  hair  brown,  with  centers  of 
exposed  ends  of  feathers  darkest;  wings  and  tail  dark  hair  brown  with 
pale  edgings;  lower  breast,  sides,  flanks  and  crissum,  with  narrow  shaft- 
streaks  of  hair  brown  on  a  dull  whitish  ground;  streaks  on  flanks  and 
crissum  broadest,  narrowest  on  belly;  maxilla,  feet  and  legs  dark  hair 
brown;  mandible  pale  hair  brown.  Wing,  79  mm.;  tail,  58.7;  tarsus,  17; 
hind  toe  with  claw,  12;  culmen,  10.3;  bill-from-nostril,  8.2;  gonys,  7.5; 
width  of  maxillary  portion  of  bill  at  base,  7.1;  depth  of  bill  (normally 
closed)  through  nostril  from  proximal  end  of  culmen  to  symphesial  portion 
of  mandibular  ramus,  8.3. 

Range.  —  Specimens  are  at  hand  from  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Molokai, 
and  Maui,  H.  T.  The  linnet  has  been  reported  also  from  Hawaii  and 
Kaui. 


A  LIST  OF  THE   BIRDS  OF  SEDGWICK  COUNTY, 

KANSAS. 

by  dwight  isely. 

Introduction. 

The  following  paper  was  originally  written  as  a  summary  of 
my  observations  on  the  habits  of  birds  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairmount 
College,  Wichita,  Kansas,  during  the  school  year  190^10.  The 
work  was  done  in  connection  with  a  course  in  animal  ecology 
taken  under  the  instruction  of  Austin  P.  Larrabee,  Professor  of 
Biology  at  Fairmount  College. 

In  my  observations  I  intended  in  the  first  place  to  become 
familiar  with  as  many  species  and  their  habits  as  possible.  In 
particular  I  aimed  to  study  their  migration  habits  and  to  determine 
the  favorite  environment  of  each  bird. 

Since  the  paper  was  first  written  I  have  endeavored  to  make  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  complete  list  of  the  birds  of  Sedgwick  County. 
With  this  in  view  I  made  a  compilation  not  only  of  all  I  had  noted 
regarding  birds  in  my  five  years'  residence  in  Wichita  but  also  I 
secured  records  of  Professor  Austin  P.  Larrabee,  Dr.  R.  Mathews, 
and  Messrs.  Richard  H.  Sullivan  and  Charles  H.  Smyth. 
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Professor  Larrabee,  head  of  the  department  of  biology  at  Fair- 
mount  College,  has  lived  in  Wichita  since  September,  1909,  and  has 
kept  complete  notes  on  bird  migrations  since  that  time.  Dr. 
Mathews  has  observed  birds  in  Sedgwick  County  for  25  years. 
The  late  Dr.  F.  H.  Snow  of  the  University  of  Kansas  has  credited 
him  with  three  species  in  his  'Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Kansas.' 
Mr.  Sullivan,  the  local  weather  forcaster,  is  president  of  the  Kansas 
Auduboi)  Society.  He  has  kept  very  complete  notes  on  bird 
migrations  since  1905.  Mr.  Smyth  is  president  of  the  Wichita 
Sportsmen's  Club  and  has  in  his  keeping  the  club  records  in  which 
all  the  ducks  shot  on  its  reserve  since  1889  are  noted.  To  these 
gentlemen  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  assistance  they  have 
given  me. 

The  center  of  the  field  of  my  observations  has  been  Fairmount 
Hill  and  Fairmount  College  campus.  Fairmount  Hill  is  a  suburb 
of  Wichita,  northeast  of  the  main  part  of  the  city,  and  connected 
with  it  only  by  a  few  scattering  houses.  Trees,  mostly  elms  and 
maples,  are  planted  along  the  streets  and  on  the  lawns,  and  there 
are  a  few  small  orchards.  There  is  little  shrubbery  on  the  Hill 
and  it  is  not  as  thickly  settled  as  the  city  proper.  On  the  college 
campus  is  a  grove  of  maples,  elms  and  ash  trees  and  the  so-called 
cedar  {Junipcrus  virginianus)  and  a  clump  of  cotton  woods.  For 
the  most  part  the  trees  are  still  small. 

South  of  Fairmount  Hill  is  a  cemetery  covering  about  100  acres, 
planted  with  a  mixed  grove  of  maple,  elm,  coffee  bean,  red-bud, 
cedar  and  spruce  trees.  The  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  are 
evenly  divided.  In  the  east  part  of  the  cemetery  is  a  pond  cover- 
ing several  acres.  About  half  of  it  is  very  shallow.  Its  banks  are 
fringed  with  willows,  sedges  and  swamp  grasses. 

East  and  north  of  Fairmount  Hill  is  for  the  most  part  prairie 
land.  A  few  osage  oranges  check  these  meadows.  About  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  Fairmount  Hill  is  a  shallow  pond,  known 
as  the  Reed  Pond,  whose  borders  are  overgrown  with  cat-tails, 
bulrushes,  willows  and  swamp  grasses.  Leading  from  this  pond 
in  a  southerly  direction  is  a  slough  which  in  the  rainy  season  forms 
a  chain  of  little  ponds.  About  a  mile  northeast  of  Fairmount 
College  is  McGuinnis's  Pond,  which  covers  several  acres.  l.#ead- 
ing  from  this  pond  in  a  northerly  direction  is  a  slough  which  also 
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forms  a  series  of  little  ponds  in  the  rainy  seasons.  Immediately 
west  of  the  Hill  is  unbroken  prairie  land,  alfalfa  fields,  and  a  few 
houses. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  college  is  Chisolm  Creek, 
a  small  sluggish  stream,  flowing  in  a  westerly  direction.  Along  the 
creek  in  this  region  shrubbery  and  a  few  willow  and  elm  trees  are 
found.  At  a  point  about  two  miles  northwest  of  the  Hill,  Chisolm 
Creek  turns  south  and  flows  through  McKjnley  Park,  a  mile  and  a 
half  west  of  Fairmount,  which  is  quite  well  wooded.  Adjoining 
McKjnley  Park  is  a  timber  lot  in  which  there  is  much  underbrush, 
and  on  its  border  is  a  patch  of  raspberries  and  blackberries. 

The  Little  Arkansas  River,  about  three  miles  west  of  Fairmount 
Hill,  flows  south  through  Riverside  Park,  which  covers  about 
100  acres.  Native  timber  of  elms,  hackberries,  a  few  oaks  and 
black  walnuts  covers  the  entire  area  but  in  no  place  is  it  very 
thick.  There  is  some  underbrush  along  the  river  on  land  adjoin- 
ing the  park. 

About  ^ve  miles  south  of  the  city  is  a  timber  lot  of  about  40 
acres  on  the  Arkansas  River.  This  is  covered  with  tall  timber  of 
cottonwoods,  sycamores,  oaks,  elms,  black  walnuts,  willows  and 
considerable  underbrush,  and  is  the  only  real  wooded  area  in  the 
territory  that  was  under  mv  observation. 

The  majority  of  my  field  trips  were  to  the  cemetery  and  the 
adjoining  prairie  land.  About  once  a  month  I  \isited  the  Little 
Arkansas  River.  I  made  two  trips  to  the  woods  on  the  Arkansas 
River  south  of  the  city  spending  nearly  a  half  day  in  each  case. 
These  trips  were  made  April  3  and  April  18. 

On  Oct.  24  and  Oct.  25,  1909,  I  visited  Mt.  Hope,  a  town 
25  miles  northwest  of  Wichita.  On  both  days  I  made  trips  along 
the  Arkansas  River  near  there,  which  is  fringed  with  plum  thickets 
and  occasionally  cottonwood  trees.  On  the  last  day  I  visited  a 
gun  club  reserxe,  several  ponds  and  a  prairie  dog  town. 

Dr.  Mathews  and  Mr.  Sullivan  made  most  of  their  field  trips  in 
Riverside  Park  and  along  the  Little  Arkansas  River  north  of 
Wichita.  Dr.  Mathews  and  Mr.  Smyth  both  hunted  waterfowl 
on  the  reserve  of  the  Wichita  Sportsmen's  Club  four  miles  north- 
east of  Mt.  Hope,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  portion  of  the 
county.  Professor  Larral>ee's  field  of  observation  was  nearly 
the  same  as  mv  own. 
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List  of  Species. 

Residents. 

1.  ColinuB  virginianuB.  Bob-white. —  Noted  14  times  between 
September,  1909,  and  June,  1910.  Most  often  it  was  seen  in  or  near  a 
willow  copse  by  the  cemetery.  The  call  of  the  male  may  be  frequently 
heard  in  the  fields  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

2.  TyxnpaauchUB  aznericanuB.  Prairie  Hen. —  Noted  by  Dr. 
Mathews  as  formerly  very  abundant.     It  has  not  been  seen  for  years. 

3.  Meleaffris  gallopavo  Bilvestris.  Wild  Turkey. —  Noted  by 
Dr.  Mathews  as  formerly  frequent. 

4.  Zeaaidura  xnacroura  carolinensis.  Mourning  Dove. —  Abun- 
dant. Between  April  and  October  I  have  noted  this  species  nearly  every 
day.  It  is  very  rare  in  winter.  Doves  return  in  large  numbers  about 
March  15  and  most  of  them  disappear  by  November.  In  the  latter  part 
of  September,  1909,  I  noted  Mourning  Doves  collected  in  flocks  of  hun- 
dreds along  Chisolm  Creek  north  of  Fairmount  where  there  are  but  few 
trees  along  its  banks. 

5.  Speotjrto  cunicularia  hypogsoa.  Burrowing  Owl. —  One  bird 
noted  near  a  prairie  dog  town  near  Mt.  Hope,  Oct.  24,  1909. 

6.  Megascops  asio.  Screech  Owl. —  This  species  may  be  heard 
on  Fairmount  Hill  about  once  in  two  weeks.  On  several  occasions  when  I 
have  passed  through  McKinley  Park  after  nightfall  I  have  always  heard 
its  call.  On  the  night  of  May  27,  1910,  I  turned  aside  from  the  road  and 
entered  the  park,  being  attracted  by  the  calls  of  Screech  Owls.  I  noted 
eight  birds  in  a  group,  most  of  them  young. 

7.  Dryobates  villosUB.  Hairy  Woodpecker. —  Noted  only  a  few 
times  a  year,  in  McKinley  and  Riverside  parks.     Rare. 

8.  Dryobates  pubescens.  Southern  Downy  Woodpecker. — 
Common  resident  in  parks  and  along  the  streets  of  the  city  in  the  maple 
trees.  It  is  occasionally  noted  on  Fairmount  Hill.  Between  September, 
1909,  and  June,  1910,  I  noted  the  species  every  week  but  two. 

9.  Colaptes  auratus  luteus.  Northern  Flicker. —  Conmion  in 
summer  in  groves  and  hedges.  Rare  in  winter.  Most  of  this  species- 
leave  about  Oct.  1  and  return  about  March  15.  Between  these  dates 
in  1909-10,  I  noted  the  species  five  times.  The  Flicker  feeds  on  the 
ground  much  more  than  any  of  the  other  woodpeckers. 

10.  Corvus  corax.  American  Raven. —  Noted  by  Dr.  Mathews  as 
resident  in  the  early  days. 

11.  Corvus  brachsrrhynchos.  Crow. —  Uncommon  on  Fairmount. 
Abundant  in  fall  and  winter  along  the  Arkansas  River.  I  have  noted 
crows  in  the  business  part  of  the  city  picking  at  garbage  in  cans  back  of 
restaurants. 

12.  AgelaiuB  phcBniceus.  Red-winged  Blackbird. —  Abundant 
except  during  the  winter.    A  few  young  and  females  stay  throughout 
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the  winter.  I  noted  a  flock  of  males  on  Feb.  21,  1910,  singing.  The 
sexes  did  not  associate  with  each  other  till  the  last  of  April.  The  latest 
date  upon  which  I  have  noted  males  was  Oct.  25,  1910.  On  May  20, 
1910,  I  found  3  nests  in  willows  by  Reed  Pond.  The  average  height  was 
4  feet  above  the  water.  I  have  found  the  species  most  numerous  around 
ponds,  especially  Reed  Pond  east  of  Fairmount. 

13.  Stumella  magna.  Meaoowlark. —  Abundant  in  fields  and 
prairies  except  during  December  and  January  when  it  becomes  uncommon. 
Only  once  have  I  found  this  bird  away  from  the  open.  That  was  during 
a  severe  snowstorm  Nov.  29,  1909,  when  I  found  several  Meadowlarks 
taking  refuge  in  cedar  trees.  In  1910  the  spring  song  began  in  full  force 
about  March  1  although  heard  as  early  as  January  21. 

14.  Stumella  neglecta.  Western  Meaoowlark. —  The  only  time 
that  I  saw  this  bird  to  identify  it  was  April  28,  1910.  Professor  Larrabee 
identified  two  birds  shot  Jan.  4,  1911.  I  have  heard  its  song  at  different 
times  throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 

15.  Quiscalus  quisciUa  SBneus.  Bronzed  Crackle. —  A  very 
abundant  summer  resident  in  woods  and  fields.  I  have  noted  a  few  in 
every  month  of  the  year.  It  becomes  abundant  by  the  middle  of  March 
and  continues  so  until  the  last  of  October.  In  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  throughout  September  immense  flocks  collect  and  roost  in  the  trees 
in  Wichita.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  estimated  their  numbers  to  be  more  than 
100,000.     Many  nest  within  the  city. 

16.  Afltragalinus  tristis.  Goldfinch. —  Common  on  Fairmount 
Hill  and  in  the  cemetery.  Except  during  the  first  week  of  April  I  have 
noted  Coldfinches  at  least  once  a  week  between  September,  1909  and 
June,  1910.  The  earliest  date,  a  male  in  summer  plumage,  was  April  8; 
the  latest,  Oct.  8.     I  always  saw  them  in  small  flocks. 

17.  Passer  domesticus.  House  Sparrow. —  Very  abundant  in  the 
city  and  around  farm  houses.  Nests  everywhere  in  the  city  in  trees  and 
under  the  eaves  of  houses. 

18.  Cardinalis  cardinalis.  Cardinal. —  Common  resident.  I  have 
noted  this  species  at  least  once  ever>'  week  between  September,  1909, 
and  June,  1910.  The  largest  number  observed  on  any  one  day  was  38, 
on  Feb.  10.  They  were  in  a  double  osage  orange  hedge,  about  300 
yards  long,  near  Chisolm  Creek.  The  CardinaPs  mating  song  is  first 
heard  about  Jan.  1.  In  March  and  April  it  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous songsters.  In  Brown  County,  Kansas,  several  years  ago,  I 
foimd  the  Cardinal  nesting  abundantly.  All  the  nests  were  in  gooseberry 
bushes,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  were  lined  with  red  rootlets. 

19.  Hixnus  polyglottos.  Mockingbird. —  Abundant  in  spring  and 
summer  on  Fairmoimt  Hill  and  in  the  cemetery.  Rare  in  winter.  I 
noted  this  species  three  times  during  the  winter  of  190^10.  Beginning 
with  March,  1910,  the  species  became  numerous.  In  1909  it  was  quite 
common  until  Oct.  20.  In  winter  I  have  noted  this  bird  only  near 
cedar  trees  in  the  cemetery.    I  have  seen  it  feeding  upon  cedar  berries. 
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Every  May  for  three  years  I  have  noted  a  nest  in  a  mock  orange  bush 
in  a  neighbor's  yard.  In  May,  1910,  I  noted  a  nest  in  a  mulberry  tree, 
on  Fairmount  Hill,  about  10  feet  above  the  groimd. 

20.  Thryothorus  ludovicianus.  Carolina  Wren. —  Noted  one 
bird  Feb.  13,  1910,  loudly  singing  in  a  brush  pile  by  Chisolm  Creek  in 
McKinley  Park.  On  March  19  and  on  April  7,  I  noted  a  pair  in  the  same 
place.  On  April  16  I  noted  a  pair  in  a  plum  thicket  along  the  Little 
Arkansas  River  near  Riverside  Park.  Several  were  seen  in  Riverside 
Park  in  March,   1908 

21.  Penthestes  atricapillUB.  Chickadee. —  Numerous  in  woods 
along  rivers.  Around  Fairmount  I  occasionally  saw  Chickadees  but 
never  in  flocks.  One  nest  was  noted  in  a  cotton  wood  stub  near  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  south  of  the  city,  April  18.  I  first  noted  the  spring  song  in  1910, 
about  Feb.  1. 

22.  PianesticuB  xnigratorius.  Robin. —  Abundant  except  during 
the  latter  part  of  December  and  the  whole  of  January.  Between  Sept. 
8,  1909,  and  June  1,  1910,  there  was  not  a  week  in  which  I  did  not  observe 
this  species.  With  exception  of  the  two  winter  months  mentioned  I  saw 
Robins  nearly  every  day.  Cedar  trees  in  the  cemetery  were  their  particular 
refuge  in  winter.  They  are  gregarious  until  March  1.  About  this  time 
they  begin  the  spring  song  which  continues  until  about  May  1. 

23.  Sialia  sialia.  Bluebird. —  Common  in  the  cemetery  and  in 
Riverside  Park.  I  have  never  noted  it  in  winter  but  it  has  been  seen  thoe 
both  by  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Professor  Larrabee.  The  latest  date  I  have 
noted  it  is  Nov.  16;  earliest  date,  March  1.  They  apparently  begin 
singing  in  the  spring  immediately  after  their  arrival 

Summer  Residents. 

24.  Botaurus  lentiginosuB.  Bittern. —  I  noted  a  pair  of  these 
birds  (luring  April  and  May,  1010,  at  Reed  Pond,  east  of  Fairmount. 
The  earliest  date  was  April  12.  During  the  summer  of  1909  a  pair  were 
occjisionally  seen  at  the  same  place.  On  Oct.  18,  I  saw  one  wading  in 
Chisolm  Creek  north  of  Fairmount. 

25.  IzobrychuB  ezilis.  Least  Bittern. —  Professor  Larrabee  identi- 
fied two  of  this  species,  April  30  and  May  18.  Both  were  found  with 
their  necks  broken,  on  the  ground  beneath  telephone  wires.  Apparently 
they  had  flown  into  the  wires  at  night.  I  noted  a  Least  Bittern  at  the 
Roed  Pond,  June  4  and  June  11. 

26.  Butorides  virescens.  Green  Heron. —  Common  at  ponds 
and  along  Chisolm  Creek,  north  of  Fainnount,  from  May  to  October. 
First  date  noted  in  1910,  May  3. 

27.  Rallus  elegans.  King  Rail. —  On  April  19,  I  noted  one  by  the 
Reed  Pond.  On  June  2,  I  found  a  rail,  dead,  by  the  same  pond.  It  had 
probably  been  killed  by  a  hail-storm  of  the  night  before.  Dr.  Mathews 
noted  that  the  King  Rail  nests  here. 
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28.  Porsana  Carolina.  Sora. —  I  noted  one  by  the  cemetery  pond 
Sept.  12,  1909.  Professor  Larrabee  noted  a  pair  May  19  by  the  Reed 
Pond.  I  have  seen  the  Sora  four  times  in  four  years,  by  the  Reed  Pond, 
in  the  summer. 

29.  Fulica  aznericana.  American  Coot. —  Occasionally  noted  on 
ponds  during  the  summer.  Earliest  date,  April  16,  1910.  Noted  by  Dr. 
Mathews  as  abundant  in  migration. 

30.  Bartraxnia  longicauda.  Upland  Plover. —  Rare  in  summer; 
common  in  migration.  I  noted  a  flock  of  several  hundred  May  8,  1910, 
on  an  alfalfa  field  northeast  of  Fairmount.  The  greater  number  migrate 
southward  in  September.    Professor  Larrabee  noted  one  Oct.  3,  1910. 

31.  Actitis  xnacularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper. —  Seen  a  few  times 
in  July,  August  and  September,  1909.  Last  noted  Sept.  20,  wading 
in  shallow  water  in  the  Little  Arkansas  River.  Noted  frequently  in  the 
summer  by  Mr.  SuUivan. 

32.  Ozsrechus  vociferus.  Killdeer. —  Common  in  fields  and  mead- 
ows. The  earliest  date  on  which  I  have  noted  this  species  is  Fdb.  14, 
1911.  During  the  first  month  or  six  weeks  after  their  arrival  Killdeers 
seem  to  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  courtship.  The  male  will  fly 
back  and  forth  over  a  field  giving  its  cry  sometimes  for  over  an  hour 
without  intermission.  After  this  period  they  are  less  noisy  and  conspicu- 
ous. A  Killdeer  has  been  noted  as  late  as  Nov.  10,  1910,  by  Professor 
Larrabee. 

33.  Cathartes  aura  Beptantrionalis.  Turkey  Vulture. —  Noted 
a  few  times  every  summer.  I  saw  it  as  late  as  Nov.  23  in  1909,  and  as 
early  as  Feb.  25  in  1910. 

34.  Butao  borealifl  krideri.  Krider's  Hawk. —  Rare.  This  bird 
I  have  seldom  noted  near  the  city.  The  earUest  date  is  April  18;  the 
latest,  Oct.  8,  1909. 

35.  Aluco  pratincola.  Barn  Owl. — One  pair  noted  by  Dr.  Mathews, 
nesting.    Noted  by  Mr.  Sullivan  in  May,  August  and  October. 

36.  CoccyzuB  aznericanuB.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. —  A  common 
summer  resident.  I  have  noted  it  before  Jime  1  or  after  September  1. 
I  have  found  it  almost  anywhere  where  there  are  trees. 

37.  CoccyzuB  ersrthrophthalxnuB.  Black-billed  Cuckoo. —  Dr. 
Mathews  has  found  one  Black-billed  Cuckoo's  nest. 

38.  Ceiyle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher. —  Uncommon.  April  16 
is  the  earliest  date  upon  which  I  have  noted  it.  It  may  be  seen  through- 
out the  summer  along  the  Little  Arkansas  River,  and  I  have  noted  it  on 
Chisolm  Creek. 

39.  Melanerpas  erythrocephaluB.  Red-headed  Woodpeckkr. — 
A  common  resident  of  Riverside  Park  and  of  the  trees  along  the  city 
streets.  This  bird  seems  to  be  more  fond  of  telephone  poles  and  dead  trees 
than  any  other  of  the  woodpeckers.  Noted  as  early  as  April  8  by  Mr. 
Sullivan.     My  latest  date  is  Sept.  23  in  1909. 

40.  Centunu     carolinus.      Red-bellied      Woodpecker. —  Not(Hl 
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April  7,  and  May  20,  1910,  in  McKinley  Park.     Dr.  Mathews  found  a 
pair  nesting  near  the  city  in  the  summer  of  1902. 

41.  AntrostomuB  vociferus.  Whip-poor-will. —  Noted  by  Dr. 
Mathews  as  seen  occasionally  in  summer. 

42.  Chordeiles  virginianuB.  Niohtuawk. —  Common  in  summer; 
abundant  during  September  migration.  First  noted  in  1910,  May  8. 
Last  noted  in  1909,  Oct.  12. 

43.  Chntura  pelagica.  Chimney  Swift. —  Conmion  in  the  city. 
First  noted  in  1910,  May  9;  last  noted  in  1909,  October  12.  Many  of 
them  roost  in  the  unused  chimneys  on  Fairmount  college. 

44.  ArchilochUB  colubris.  Rubt-throated  Hummingbird. —  Rare. 
I  see  it  a  few  times  during  a  sununer. 

45.  MuBcivora  forficata.  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher. —  Noted 
one  bird  June  22,  1907.  Dr.  Mathews  notes  this  species  as  rare  but 
increasing.  It  is  said  by  Gamer  Taylor  to  be  quite  common  a  few  miles 
south  of  Wichita. 

46.  TyrannuB  tyrannuB.  Kingbird. —  Common  in  groves  and  along 
fences.  In  1910  the  first  date  on  which  I  noted  the  species  was  April  30. 
The  last  date  in  1909  was  Sept.  15.  Kingbirds  decrease  in  numbers  in 
August. 

47.  MyiarchUB  crinitus.  Crested  Flycatcher. —  Common  in  the 
tree-tops  of  Riverside  Park  throughout  the  early  summer.  The  earliest 
date  on  which  I  have  noted  this  species  is  May  1,  in  1910. 

48.  Sayomis  phcBbe.  Phcebe. —  Conmion  by  bridges,  under  which 
I  have  noted  several  nests.  In  Brown  County,  Kansas,  I  once  found 
a  nest  in  a  cattle  bam.  Two  sets  of  eggs  were  laid  in  it  but  both  were 
destroyed  and  at  last  the  nest  was  abandoned  by  the  Phoebes.  It  was 
immediately  occupied  by  English  Sparrows  when  the  first  owners  left  it. 
The  Phoebe  disappears  early  in  the  summer.  The  carUest  date  upon 
which  I  have  noted  it  is  March  4,  1910. 

49.  Myiochanes  virens.  Wood  Pewee. —  Common  throughout  the 
summer  in  Riverside  Park.  It  continues  its  song  later  into  the  summer 
than  do  most  birds.  Mr.  SuUivun  has  noted  it  as  early  as  March  17; 
his  latest  date  is  September  11. 

50.  EmpidoDax  virescens.  Acadian  Flycatcher. —  Dr.  Mathews 
saw  a  pair  building  a  nest  in  Riverside  Park  in  the  summer  of  1902. 

51.  Cyanocitta  cristata.  Blue  Jay. —  Abundant  in  Riverside 
Park;  common  on  Fairmount  Hill  and  in  the  cemetery.  First  noted  on 
April  IG  in  1910.  It  was  common  in  the  fall  of  1909  until  October  and  was 
last  noted  on  the  12th  of  that  month. 

52.  Molothrus  ater.     Cowbird. —  Common  in  spring  and  summer 
and  abundant  in  fall.     I'he  carhest  date  ujwn  which  I  noted  this  species 
was  March  IG  in  1910.     In  the  fall  of  1909  I  saw  it  as  late  as  Nov.  ^'^ 
Like  the  Crackles  the  Cowbird  follows  the  plow  in  spring  and  feeds  upon 
grubs. 

53.  Icterus    spurius.    Orchard    Oriole. —  Common   in   the    trees 
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ak»ig  the  streets,  in  the  cemetery  and  in  Riverside  Park.  The  earliest 
date  upon  which  I  have  noted  this  species  was  May  8,  in  1910.  They 
begin  to  be  less  numerous  about  Aug.  1. 

54.  Ictenis  gmlbiila,  Baltimore  Oriole. —  A  common  tree  bird 
along  the  city  streets,  in  the  cemetery  and  Riverside  Park.  The  first 
date  upon  which  I  have  noted  this  species  was  April  30,  in  1910.  It 
becomes  rare  about  two  wed^  later  than  the  Orchard  Oriole.  I  have 
often  seen  this  bird  robbing  the  pea  patch  in  the  garden. 

55.  Pftnertiflrbiilu8  leconteL  Leconte's  Sparrow. —  A  very  com- 
mon prairie  bird.  The  earliest  date,  March  28,  in  1910.  The  species  is 
quite  conspicuous  in  the  early  part  of  the  summ^  when  its  cricket-like 
song  can  be  heard  on  the  prairie,  especially  at  twilight.  It  was  noted  as 
late  as  Oct.  3  by  Professor  Larrabee,  in  1910. 

56.  Cbondestas  grazninaciis.  Lark  Sparrow. —  A  common  prairie 
Inrd  often  found  near  ponds.  It  was  first  noted  April  4  in  1910,  and  last 
seen  Oct.  8  in  1909. 

57.  SpiieDa  passerine.  Chipping  Sparrow. —  Uncommon  on  Fair- 
mount  Hill  and  in  the  cemetery.  Noted  first  May  4  in  1910.  I  see  this 
species  a  few  times  every  summer. 

58.  SpisellA  pnsflla.  Field  Sparrow. —  I  have  seen  this  bird  a 
few  times  in  the  cemetery  and  in  the  open  woods  in  Riverside  Park.  The 
earliest  date  is  March  27,  1910.  In  Brown  County,  Kansas,  where  the 
species  was  abundant,  the  hedges  were  a  favorite  cover  at  ni^t.  The 
Fidd  Sparrow  there  had  a  habit  of  singing  at  any  time  of  the  ni^t. 

59.  Pipflo  erythrophtlialinns.  Towhee. —  Common  in  April  and 
May  in  the  und^bnish  by  the  Little  Arkansas  River.  First  noted,  a 
pair,  April  7,  1910,  in  McKinley  Park.  The  latest  I  have  seen  this  species 
is  Oct.  25,  1909. 

60.  Zamnlodla  ludoficianA.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. —  Rare. 
Noted  four  times  in  four  years,  in  Riverside  Park,  where  Dr.  Mathews 
found  it  nesting  in  the  summer  of  1902. 

61.  Pass«rinA  pymnea.  Indigo  Bunting. —  Uncommon.  Noted 
occasionaDv  in  the  tall  timber  in  Riverside  Park  and  McKinlev  Park. 
The  earliest  date.  May  1,  1910. 

62.  Spisa  americmiui.  Dickcissel. —  Abundant  on  the  prairies 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  During  the  hottest  summer  days  these 
birds  are  ver>'  conspicuous  on  the  tall  prairie  weeds,  and  on  the  fences  and 
tdephone  wires,  singing.  They  begin  to  be  less  numerous  by  August. 
The  earliest  date  of  arrival  noted  was  Mav  8,  in  1910.  The  latest  seen 
was  Sept.  25,  1909.  The  Dickcissel  is  very  fond  of  water,  and  I  have 
often  noted  it  wading  in  shallow  ponds. 

63.  Pirmngm  orythroineUg.    Scarlet  Tanager. —  Noted   July   1, 
•""W,  in  Riverside  Park.    Three  have  been  noted  at  different  times  by  Dr. 

Mathews. 

64.  Progne  subis.  Puhple  Martin. —  Common  in  the  business  part 
of  the  city,  where  se\'eral  hundred  pairs  nest  ever>'  summer.    The  earliest 
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date  on  which  I  have  noted  it  was  March  24  in  1910.  Mr.  SuUivaa  has 
noted  Martins  as  early  as  March  11.  They  begin  to  migrate  southward 
by  August  1. 

65.  Petrochelidon  lunifrons.  Cuff  Swallow. —  Common.  Noted 
between  May  1  and  September  22.  In  the  early  part  of  Septemberi  both 
of  1907  and  1908, 1  saw  a  continuous  stream  of  these  birds  fl3ring  southward. 
They  did  not  move  in  a  compact  flock  like  Blackbirds  but  were  scattered 
form  horizon  to  horizon,  and  were  several  days  in  passing. 

66.  Hirundo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow. —  Common  from  the 
latter  part  of  April  until  the  middle  of  September.  These  birds  are  seen 
most  frequently  flying  over  ponds  or  around  cattle.  I  have  found  a 
number  of  nests  in  a  hay  shed  on  the  prairie  east  of  Fairmount. 

67.  Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow. —  Dr.  Mathews  has 
noted  two  pairs  nesting  in  the  city. 

68.  Riparia  riparia.  Bank  Swallow. —  Noted  by  Mr.  Sullivan 
during  the  summers  of  1908  and  1909.    Also  by  Dr.  Mathews. 

6.  LaniuB  ludovicianuB  excubitorides.  White-rumfed  Shrike. — 
Common.  Noted  most  frequently  on  fences  or  trees  in  the  open.  The 
earliest  date  on  which  I  have  seen  it  was  Feb.  28;  the  latest,  Sept.  26. 
On  May  17  I  found  a  nest  containing  six  eggs  on  the  Fairmount  College 
campus  in  an  elm  sapling,  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground. 

70.  Vireosylva  olivacea.  Red-eyed  Vireo. —  A  conmion  summer 
resident,  singing  in  the  trees  along  the  city  streets.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
persistent  songsters  during  the  hot  weather,  keeping  up  ita  song  even  into 
August.  The  earliest  date  upon  which  it  was  noted  was  May  8,  by  Pro- 
fessor Larrabee. 

71.  Vireosylva  gilva.  Warbling  Vireo. —  A  common  singer  in  the 
trees  along  the  street  and  in  the  cemetery  during  the  first  half  of  May. 
The  species  becomes  less  common  during  the  latter  part  of  spring  and  I 
have  never  noted  it  after  July. 

72.  Vireo  griseus.  White-eyed  Vireo. —  Uncommon.  I  have 
found  this  species  most  frequently  along  hedges  and  in  evergreen  trees. 
The  earliest  date,  May  11,  in  1910;  the  latest,  Sept.  12,  in  1909. 

73.  Dendroica  SBStiva.  Yellow  Warbler. —  Abundant  during  the 
spring  migration  and  common  throughout  the  summer.  I  have  foimd 
this  species  in  trees  along  the  streets,  in  the  cemetcr>'  and  parks.  May  1, 
1910,  is  the  earhest  date  upon  which  1  have  noted  the  species. 

74.  Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis.  Western  Yellow-throat. — 
A  common  bush  bird  in  si)ring  and  early  summer.  The  earliest  date  on 
which  I  noted  this  species  was  May  1,  1910.  Noted  in  underbrush,  by 
cemetery  Pond,  Chisohn  Creek  and  Little  Arkansas  Uiver.  During  May 
and  June  it  .sings  ahno.st  constantly. 

75.  Icteria  virens.  Yellow-breasted  Chat. —  Noted  by  Dr. 
Mathews  its  common. 

76.  Dumetella  carolinensis.  Catbird. —  Conunon  in  spring.  The 
earliest  date  on  which  1  have  noted  the  .*ipecies  wjus  May  8,  1910;  the  latest 
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was  Oct.  3,  1909.  On  May  24,  1910,  I  found  a  nest  with  four  eggs,  in  a 
dwarfed  cedar  tree  in  the  cemetery,  about  2  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
Catbird  is  most  numerous  in  the  underbrush  along  the  Little  Arkansas 
River.  Throughout  May  and  June  they  are  among  the  most  noticeable 
songsters.  Later  in  the  sunmier  and  in  the  fall  I  have  heard  th^  song 
from  a  thicket  but  it  was  very  quiet,  and  the  birds  were  very  shy. 

77.  ToKOstoma  nifum.  Brown  Thrasher. —  Abundant  from  May 
1  to  Oct.  1.  The  earliest  date  on  which  I  noted  this  species  was  April 
12,  in  1910;  the  latest  was  Oct.  9,  in  1909.  This  bird  is  found  in  large 
numbers  all  over  the  city,  and  in  the  parks.  Its  nests  are  very  abundant 
in  osage  orange  hedges.  In  May  and  June  the  old  birds,  followed  by  the 
young,  may  be  seen  on  the  lawns  everywhere,  pulling  worms  out  of  the 
groimd.     They  feed  also  in  the  fields  and  a  few  follow  the  plow. 

78.  Thrsromanes  bewickii  cryptiu.  Texas-  Bewick's  Wren. — 
One  bird  noted  May  17,  1910,  in  an  orchard  on  Fairmount  Hill.  This 
bird  was  singing.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  May,  1909,  a  pair  of 
these  birds  sang  around  a  neighbor's  house  and  started  to  build  a  nest  in 
a  bird  box.     They  were  apparently  driven  away  by  a  House  Wren. 

79.  Telmatodytes  paduBtris.  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren. —  Noted 
by  Dr.  Mathews  as  frequent. 

80.  Hylocichla  znuBtelina.  Wood  Thrush. —  Common  in  the 
cemetery  and  the  parks.  Arrive  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  last  date 
I  noted  this  species  in  1909  was  Sept.  20.  After  Aug.  1,  the  species 
becomes  very  shy  and  rare.  On  May  19,  1910,  I  found  a  nest  in  a  peach 
tree  about  six  feet  above  the  ground,  in  an  orchard  on  Fairmount  Hill. 

Winler  Sojourners. 

81.  Circus  hudsoniUB.  Marsh  Hawk. —  Common.  Noted  about 
once  a  week  from  Oct.  9,  1909,  until  April  1,  1910,  flying  low  over  the 
prairies  east  and  north  of  Fairmount. 

82.  Buteo  borealifl.  Red-tailed  Hawk. —  A  pair  has  stayed  in  a 
pasture  near  Chisolm  Creek,  north  of  Fairmount,  for  several  winters. 
In  1909  they  were  first  noted  Oct.  3,  and  were  last  seen  March  16,  1910. 
A  few  scattering  trees  furnish  j>erche8  for  them. 

83.  Buteo  BwaiiiBoni.  Swainson's  Hawk. —  Noted  only  occasion- 
ally during  the  winter,  near  the  timber  along  the  rivers.  Sometimes  I 
have  seen  them  in  flocks  of  15  to  20.  Mr.  Sullivan  noted  a  flock  of  these 
hawks,  numbering  271,  Oct.  1,  1909. 

84.  Falco  sparveriuB.  Sparrow  Hawk. —  Common.  Noted  along 
fences  in  the  open  and  often  in  the  city.  In  the  fall  of  1909  it  was  first 
seen  Oct.  12;  last  noted  in  the  spring  of  1910,  April  28. 

85.  SphyrapicuB  yarius  nuchalis.  Red-naped  Sapsucker. — 
Noted  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  Dec.  23,  1910,  and  by  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Professor 
Larrabee,  Fdt).  10,  1911.  On  both  occasions  the  species  was  seen  in  the 
woods  along  the  Little  Arkansas  River,  north  of  Wichita. 
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86.  Colaptas  cafer  collaris.  Red-shafted  Flicker. —  Noted  one 
bird  Feb.  18,  1910;  noted  another  Dec.  17,  1910,  and  a  pair  Feb.  3,  1911. 
Noted  also  by  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Professor  Larrabee. 

87.  Otocoris  alpestris  leucolaBina.  Desert  Horned  Lark. — 
Common.  During  snow  stonns  it  is  abundant,  coming  in  flocks  of  hun- 
dreds. In  1909  I  noted  them  as  early  as  Sept.  25.  The  following 
spring  they  became  rare  during  the  first  part  of  April,  although  I  noted  one 
bird  as  late  as  May  8.  Most  frequently  found  along  open  ravines  north 
and  east  of  Fairmount.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  a  Homed  Lark  sitting 
on  a  post  to  sing  but  never  on  a  wire  or  in  a  tree.  I  do  not  believe  that 
their  feet  can  grasp  a  round  object.  The  Homed  Lark  is  one  of  our 
earliest  singers,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  January.  From  that  time 
until  they  migrate  northward  their  song  can  be  heard  nearly  every  evening 
on  the  prairie.  In  Brown  County,  Kansas,  where  the  Homed  Lark  is 
resident,  twice  I  found  nests  on  crests  of  corn  ridges.  They  were  mere 
hoUows  in  the  earth  with  no  lining.     Each  nest  contained  five  eggB. 

88.  Spinus  pinus.  Pine  Siskin. —  Abundant  in  cedar  trees  in  the 
cemeterj',  during  the  winters  of  1906-07,  1907-08,  1908-09.  I  have  not 
seen  these  birds  since.  Professor  Larrabee  noted  a  small  flock  in  the 
cemetery  March  9,  1911. 

89.  Zonotrichia  querula.  Harris's  Sparrow. —  An  abimdant  bush 
bird,  very  abundant  during  the  spring  migration.  The  first  date  upon 
which  I  noted  the  species  in  the  fall  of  1909  was  Oct.  13.  The  follow- 
ing spring  the  last  were  noted  May  14.  Harris's  Sparrows  become  abun- 
dant by  Oct.  25.  During  March  and  April  I  believe  that  they  are  the 
most  numerous  birds  in  this  vicinity.  I  have  found  them  most  numerous 
along  thick  osage  orange  hedges.  About  March  1,  they  begin  to  sing  in 
chorus.  I  have  counted  several  hundred  in  large  flocks  in  which  a  large 
part  of  the  birds  were  singing  at  the  same  time. 

90.  Spizella  monticola.  Tree  Sparrow. —  Abundant.  First  noted 
in  1909,  Oct.  24,  in  the  plum  thickets  by  the  Arkansas  River  near 
Mount  Hope.  In  the  following  spring  it  was  last  noted  March  12.  The 
Tree  Sparrow  is  a  frequent  dooryard  visitor,  coming  to  pick  up  crumbs. 
As  far  as  I  have  observed  it  is  an  open  bush  bird  and  is  never  found  in 
thick  woods.     It  is  a  great  weed  seed  cater. 

91.  Junco  hyemalis.  Slate-colored  Junco. —  Abundant.  In 
1909  I  first  noted  this  species  on  Oct.  13,  and  in  the  following  spring  I 
last  noted  it  April  12.  On  almost  any  day  between  those  dates  Juncos 
could  be  seen  in  the  cemetery  and  on  Fairmount  Hill.  I  have  found  them 
most  numerous  around  the  cedar  trees  in  the  cemeter>',  and  like  the  Tree 
Sparrow  the  Junco  is  a  frequent  door>'ard  visitor.  They  are  more  abun- 
dant during  stormy  weather,  when  they  come  in  flocks  of  thousands. 
Juncos  begin  singing  in  the  middle  of  March. 

92.  Melospiza  melodia.  Song  Sparrow. —  Common  in  the  fall, 
rare  in  midwinter,  and  abundant  in  the  spring  migration.  In  1909  I  first 
noted  this  species  Oct.   2.     It  became  abundant  in  October  and  re- 
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mained  so  until  the  last  of  December.  On  March  5,  1910,  Song  Sparrows 
suddenly  became  abundant  and  continued  so  until  the  middle  of  April. 
The  last  of  the  species  was  noted  May  8.  The  favorite  haunts  of  this 
bird  are  the  shrubbery,  tall  grass  and  weeds  by  the  ponds  and  Chisolm 
Creek.  It  is  curious  to  note,  however,  that  Song  Sparrows  were  common 
in  the  tall  weeds  by  the  cemetery  pond  in  the  fall  of  1909  when  the  pond 
was  entirely  dry.  I  have  heard  the  song  of  this  bird  during  its  entire  stay 
in  this  region,  but  it  was  more  common  in  the  spring. 

93.  Ampelis  cedronizn.  Cedar  Waxwinq. —  I  have  noted  a  flock 
in  the  cemetery  every  winter  for  five  years.  They  are  very  erratic  in  their 
migrations.  In  the  fall  of  1909  I  first  noted  the  species  Nov.  23;  in  1910 
I  first  noted  them  Nov.  2;  in  the  fall  of  1908  they  did  not  appear  at 
all  but  came  in  January,  1909.  In  1910,  they  disappeared  Feb.  15 
until  March  20,  when  they  became  numerous  for  two  days  and  then  left. 

94.  LaniuB  borealis.  Northebn  Shrike. —  I  have  noted  this 
species  at  least  once  every  year  for  five  winters.  The  earUest  date  was 
Oct.  24,  in  1909.  I  have  always  found  it  in  the  open,  on  telephone  wires 
or  fences. 

95.  Dandroica  coronata.  Myrtle  Warbler. —  Abundant  in  the 
cemetery  during  warm  winter  weather.  During  the  winter  of  1909-10 
these  warblers  disi4)peared  entirely  during  stormy  periods.  I  noted  them 
irregularly  from  Nov.  6,  1909,  to  April  17,  1910. 

96.  AnthUB  rubescens.  American  Pipft. —  Abundant  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1910,  in  prairies  and  pastures.  I  first  noted  this 
species  Jan.  29,  1910.  After  that  I  often  flushed  flocks  of  hundreds  from 
prairies.  Apparently  they  had  migrated  by  the  middle  of  April,  but  I 
flushed  a  large  flock  in  a  wheat  field,  north  of  Chisolm  Creek,  May  8. 
They  were  especially  numerous  in  fields  overgrown  with  crab-grass. 

97.  Nannus  hiemalis.  Winter  Wren. —  Noted  by  Mr.  Sullivan 
between  Oct.  26  and  Feb.  27. 

98.  Certhia  familiaris  aznericana.  Brown  Creeper. —  One  noted 
Jan.  18,  1911,  in  Riverside  Park.     Noted  also  by  Mr.  Sullivan. 

99.  Sitta  carolinensifl.  White-breasted  Nuthatch. —  Noted  a 
single  bird  in  a  maple  tree  near  the  business  part  of  the  city|  calling  loudly, 
Feb.  25,  1911.  Noted  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  Jan.  11,  1909.  Noted  by  Pro- 
fessor Larrabee,  March  11,  1911. 

100.  BIyadestas  townsendi.  Townsend's  Solitaire. —  I  have 
noted  a  pair  near  the  evergreens  in  the  cemetery  every  winter  for  five  years. 
It  sometimes  feeds  on  the  groimd  but  will  fly  to  a  tree  almost  as  soon  as  it 
is  observed.  I  have  seen  Solitaires  eating  cedar  berries.  On  Jan.  24,  1910, 
I  noted  a  Solitaire  in  Riverside  Park. 

MiffrarUs. 

101.  Podilymbus  podiceps.  Pied-billed  Grebe. —  Noted  by  Dr. 
Mathews  as  common. 

102.  Lams  argentatus.    Herring  Gull. —  Noted  bv  Dr.  Mathews. 
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In  Brown  County,  Kansas,  I  noted  a  solitary  Herring  Gull  on  May  4, 
following  a  com  lister,  picking  up  grubs  like  the  Blackbirds. 

103.  Larus  delawarensis.  Ring-billed  Gull. —  Noted  in  the  latter 
part  of  1908  feeding  with  Blackbirds  on  plowed  land  east  of  Fairmount  Hill. 

104.  Larus  franklini.  Franklin's  Gull. —  One  noted  April  30 
and  May  4,  1910,  flying  north. 

105.  Sterna  hirundo.  Common  Tern. —  Noted  by  Dr.  Mathews  as 
a  frequent  migrant. 

106.  Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensifl.  Black  Tern. —  On 
Sept.  9,  1909,  I  identified  one  shot  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Whitaker,  which  he  said 
was  one  of  a  flock.  In  1910  I  noted  a  flock  of  7,  and  on  May  22  two  birds. 
On  both  occasions  they  were  flying  north.  Professor  Larrabee  noted  a 
Black  Tern  Oct.  9,  1909. 

107.  PelecanuB  erythrorhynchos.  White  Pelican. —  Noted  by 
Dr.  Mathews  and  Mr.  SuUivan. 

108.  Merganser  americanus.  American  Merganser. —  Noted  by 
Dr.   Mathews. 

109.  Merganser  serrator.  Red-breasted  Merganser. —  Noted  by 
Dr.  Mathews. 

110.  Lophodytes  cucuUatus.  Hooded  Merganser. —  Noted  by 
Dr.  Mathews. 

111.  Anas  platyrhynchos.  Mallard. —  Noted  six  Mallards,  shot 
at  a  Mt.  Hope  gun  club,  Oct.  25,  1909.  During  the  spring  of  1911, 1  noted 
Mallards  shot  by  hunters,  on  several  occasions.  The  earUest  was  Feb.  4. 
Mr.  Smyth  has  noted  that  they  are  among  the  first  of  the  ducks  to 
arrive  in  the  spring  migration,  often  arri\nng  by  Feb.  I.  In  the  fall  they 
arrive  about  Oct.  1.  He  said  regarding  their  feeding  habits:  "Mallards 
often  leave  water  and  go  into  the  fields  and  feed  all  night.  I  have  seen 
them  sitting  on  kafir-corn  shocks  like  Prairie  Chickens.  On  one  occasion 
two  others  and  myself  shot  55  Mallards  while  standing  in  a  kafir  com 
shock." 

112.  Chaulelasmus  streperus.  Gadwall. —  Noted  by  Dr.  Mathews 
and  Mr.  Smyth. 

113.  Mareca  americana.  Haldpatk. —  Noted  several  shot  at  the 
gun  club  near  Mt.  Hope,  Oct.  24  and  25,  1909.  Mr.  Smyth  has  not«i 
that  this  species  begins  to  be  common  on  the  ponds  about  Oct.  10  in  the 
fall,  iind  March  10  in  the  spring. 

114.  Nettion  carolinense.  Grekn-wincjed  Teal. —  I  noted  a  flock 
of  several  hundred  Grecn-winKC<l  and  Bhuvwinged  Teal  on  the  Arkansas 
River  no.ir  Mt.  Hope,  Oct.  25,  1909.  This  species,  according  to  Mr. 
Smyth,  arrives  soon  after  the  middle  of  September  and  stays  in  the  countr>' 
until  the  ponds  freeze  over.  In  the  northward  migration  it  returns  during 
the  early  part  of  February'. 

115.  Querquedula  discors.  Bue-winged  Teal. —  Noted  with 
the  pHM'eding  species  on  the  /Vrkansas  River,  near  Mt.  Hope,  Oct.  25,  1909. 
On  May  11,  1910,  1  noted  a  pair  on  the  cemetery  pond.     This  duck  is  the 
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first  to  arrive  in  the  fall  and  the  last  to  go  north  in  the  spring.    Mr.  Smyth 
has  shot  Blue-winged  Teal  as  early  as  Aug.  25. 

116.  Querquedula  cyanoptera.  Cinnamon  Teal. —  Noted  by  Dr. 
Mathews  as  very  rare. 

117.  Spatula  clypeata.  Shoveller. — Noted  by  Dr.  Mathews  and 
Mr.  Smyth. 

118.  Daftla  acuta.  Pintail. —  Noted  a  flock  of  8  on  McGuinnis's 
Pond  Feb.  20,  1910.  Mr.  Sm3rth  has  noted  that  Pintails  begin  to  arrive 
going  southward  about  Oct.  20  and  returning  northward  about  Feb.  5. 
In  1891  he  shot  several  of  this  species  as  nearly  as  Jan.  27. 

119.  Aix  sponsa.  Wood  Duck. —  I  noted  a  pair  on  the  cemetery 
pond  April  25  and  26,  1910.  Noted  occasionally  by  Mr.  Smyth,  Dr. 
Mathews,  and  Mr.  SuUivan. 

120.  Marila  yaliBineria.  Canvas-back. —  Noted  by  Mr.  Smyth  as 
being  common  in  the  fall  after  Oct.  20  and  in  the  spring  after  March  1. 

121.  llarila  aznericana.  Red-head. —  Noted  by  Mr.  Smyth  as 
migrating  with  the  Canvas-back.    Common. 

122.  llarila  collariB.    Ring-neck. —  Noted  by  Dr.  Mathews. 

123.  llarila  marila.  Scaup  Duck. —  Noted  by  Mr.  Smyth  as 
common  in  the  fall  about  Oct.  20  and  in  the  spring  about  March  20. 

124.  Marila  afflnis.    Lesser  Scaup  Duck. —  Noted  by  Dr.  Mathews. 

125.  Charitonetta  albeola.    Buffle-head. —  Noted  by  Mr.  Sullivan. 

126.  Erismatura  JamaiceiiBiB.  Ruddt  Duck. —  Noted  by  Mr. 
Smyth  as  common  on  the  streams  about  Oct  15.  They  return  in 
smaller  numbers  in  the  spring. 

127.  Chen  hyperboreus.  Lesser  Snow  Goose. —  March  15,  1911, 
I  noted  a  flock  of  about  150,  flying  northward  over  Fairmount,  about 
50  feet  high.  Mr.  Smyth  has  noted  this  species  as  a  winter  visitor  during 
the  warm  days. 

128.  Chen  csBrulescens.     Blue  Goose. —  Noted  by  Dr.  Mathews. 

129.  Anaer  albifrons  gambeli.  White-fronted  Goose. —  Noted 
by  Dr.  Mathews  as  frequent  but  decreasing. 

130.  Branta  canadensis.  Canada  Goose. —  Noted  flocks  Oct. 
13,  1909,  and  Feb.  5  and  Feb.  27,  1910.  In  other  years  I  have  noted  this 
species  during  every  winter  month.  1  believe  that  this  goose  flies  into  this 
region  occasionally  on  w^rm  winter  days. 

131.  Branta  canadensis  hutchinsi.  Hutchins's  Goose. —  Noted 
by  Dr.  Mathews. 

132.  Branta  bemicla  glaucogastra.  Brant. —  Noted  by  Mr. 
Smyth  as  migrating  southward  about  Oct.  15  and  northward  about 
March  15. 

133.  Olor  columbianus.  Whistling  Swan. —  Noted  by  Mr.  Smyth 
and  Dr.  Mathews. 

134.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Bh:e  Heron. —  I  noted  a  pair  wading 
in  Chisolm  Creek,  north  of  Fairmount  college,  May  8,  1910. 
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135.  Qrus  aznericana.  Whooping  Crane. —  Noted  as  frequent  by 
Dr.  Mathews. 

136.  Qrus  canadensis.  Little  Brown  Crane. —  Noted  as  fre- 
quent by  Dr.  Mathews. 

137.  Qrus  mezicana.  Sandhill  Crane. —  Noted  as  frequent  by 
Dr.   Mathews. 

138.  Ballus  virginianus.    Virginia  Rail. —  Noted  by  Dr.  Mathews. 

139.  Qallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe. —  Noted  as  abundant 
by  Dr.  Mathews.  Mr.  Smyth  has  bagged  snipe  as  early  as  Sept.  14,  and 
has  noted  them  migrating  northward  commonly  on  April  15. 

140.  Pisobia  maculata.  Pectoral  Sandpiper. —  I  noted  several 
at  the  cemetery  pond  during  April,  1909.     Noted  as  abundant  by  Dr. 

Mathews. 

141.  Pisobia  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper. —  Very  common,  wading 
in  the  borders  of  the  cemetery  pond  during  April,  1909.  I  often  saw  as 
many  as  6  in  a  group. 

142.  Tetanus  melanoleucus.  Greater  Yellow-legs. —  Noted  by 
Dr.  Mathews. 

143.  Tetanus  flavipes.    Yellow-legs. —  Noted  by  Dr.  Mathews. 

144.  Helodromas  solitarius.  Solitary  Sandpiper. —  Common. 
Noted  in  the  fall  of  1909  between  September  9  and  September  26,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1910  between  April  17  and  May  17,  and  in  the  fall  of  1910 
between  Aug.  28  and  Sept.  15.  The  largest  number  that  I  have  observed 
in  one  day  is  14,  which  I  saw  at  intervals  wading  in  Chisolm  Creek  on 
May  8,  1910. 

145.  Catophophorus  semipahnatus  inomatus.  Western  Willet. 
—  Noted  by  Dr.  Mathews. 

146.  Numenius  longirostris.  Long-billed  Curlew. —  Noted  by 
Dr.   Mathews. 

147.  Numenius  hudsonicus.  Hudsonian  Curlew. —  Noted  as 
common  by  Dr.  Mathews. 

148.  Accipiter  cooperi.  Cooper's  Hawk. —  Noted  Oct.  1,  1908, 
and  Sept.  19,  1909,  by  Mr.  Sullivan.  In  one  case  the  bird  was  flying 
around  in  the  business  part  of  the  city. 

149.  Buteo  lineatus.  Red-shouldered  Hawk. —  Mr.  Sullivan 
noted  a  flock  of  this  species,  Oct.  1,  1908,  numbering  180,  and  several 
small  flocks  in  the  fall  of  1909. 

150.  Falco  mexicanus.  Prairie  Faix^on. —  I  noted  one  perched 
on  a  lower  branch  of  an  elm  tree  in  the  cemetery,  April  25, 1909. 

151.  Asio  wilsonianus.  Long-eared  Owl. —  Noted  one  in  the 
cemetery,  April  19  and  April  24,  1910,  taking  refuge  in  cedar  trees. 

152.  Asio  flammeus.  Short-eared  Owl. —  Noted  one  in  a  ravine 
east  of  the  cemetery,  March  16,  1910. 

153.  Striz  varia.  Barred  Owl. —  A  flock  of  six  of  these  owls  stayed 
nearly  a  week  in  the  cemeter>'  during  March,  1909.  In  the  daytime  they 
hid  in  cedar  trees. 
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154.  Smpidonax  minimuB.  Least  Flycatcher. —  One  noted  in 
a  clump  of  willows  in  Riverside  Park,  May  1,  1910,  and  another  in  a  locust 
hedge  in  the  cemetery,  May  17,  1910. 

155.  Xanthocephmlua  zanthocephaluB.  Yellow-headed  Black- 
BiBD. —  On  S^t.  23,  1909,  I  noted  a  flock  of  7,  and  another  flock  of  about 
20,  April  28,  1910. 

156.  Kuphagus  cyanocophaluB.  Brewer's  Blackbird. —  Through- 
out the  whole  of  S^tember  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  October,  1909,  this 
species  was  abundant.  The  last  date  upon  which  I  observed  it  was 
Oct.  18.  In  the  spring  of  1910  one  flock  was  reported  by  Mr.  Larrabee 
April  28.  In  S^tembor,  1910,  I  noted  but  one  small  flock.  During  the 
fall  of  1909  these  birds  were  always  in  large  flocks  and  were  either  in  kafii^ 
com  fields  or  in  oottonwood  trees. 

157.  PoQDoetes  gramineus.  Vesper  Sparrow. —  Two  birds  were 
noted  by  Professor  Larrabee  in  the  prairie  grass  by  the  slougjh  east  of 
Fairmount. 

158.  AmmodrmmuB  saTaiiziarain  anstrmlis.  Grasshopper  Spar- 
row.—  Noted  by  Dr.  Mathews  as  oonmkon. 

159.  Zkmotrichia  leucophryi.  White-crowked  Sparrow. —  On 
Oct.  18,  1909,  I  counted  14  of  these  birds  in  the  scattered  shrubbery  along 
Chisolm  Creek  north  of  Fairmount.  On  May  9,  1910,  I  saw  one  in  an 
orchard  on  Fairmount  HilL 

160.  Spiiella  inlHds.  Clat-colored  Sparrow. —  A  common 
spring  migrant,  noted  neariy  every  day  between  April  30  and  May  17, 
1910,  on  Fairmount  Hill  and  in  the  cemetery.  It  was  neariy  always  in 
small  flocks. 

161.  Peucna  rmiiinl  Cassin's  Sparrow. —  Noted  by  Professor 
Larrabee  several  times  in  the  spring  of  1910.  The  earliest  date  was  April 
26. 

162.  Passerella  iliftca.  Fox  Sparrow. —  Noted  by  Mr.  Sullivan 
during  the  months  of  November,  January,  F^ruary,  and  May. 

163.  Vireo  bellL  Bell's  Vireo. —  Noted  by  Dr.  Mathews  as  fre- 
quent. 

164.  Vermiroim  paregriiUL  Tennessee  Warbler. —  Noted  by 
Professor  Larrabee,  Oct.  10  and  11,  one  bird  being  seen  in  the  cemetery 
and  the  other  in  a  hedge  east  of  Fairmount. 

165.  Setophaga  mticillA.    Redstart. —  Noted  by  Dr.  Mathews. 

166.  B»olophua  bicolor.  Tufted  Tftmouse. —  Common  in  the 
woods  along  the  Arkansas  River  south  of  Wichita,  April  18,  1910.  The 
birds  were  very  noisy  and  sang  a  great  deal.  It  was  also  seen  by  Mr. 
Sullivan  and  Professor  Larrabee  March  19,  1911. 

167.  Folioptila  cssrulea.  Blueksrat  Gnatcatcher. —  Eight  birds 
noted  April  18,  1910,  in  the  tall  timber  by  the  Arkansas  River  south  of 
Wichita.  Most  of  the  time  they  stayed  high  in  the  trees  and  were  ver>' 
noisv. 

168.  HjlocichU  ustuUta  swaizisoni.    Olin-e-backed   Thrush. — 
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Common  spring  migrant.  Noted  between  May  4  and  17,  1910,  nearly 
every  day,  on  Fairmount  Hill  and  in  the  Cemetery.  On  May  17  I  counted 
82  of  this  species  feeding  on  the  ground  in  the  cemetery.  This  was  by 
far  the  largest  number  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  one  day. 

Occasional  Visitors. 

169.  J5chxnophoru8  occidentalis.  Western  Grebe. —  Dr.  Mathews 
noted  one  killed  on  the  Little  Arkansas  River  in  1887. 

170.  Colymbus  nigricollifl  califomicus.  Eared  Grebe. —  Dr. 
Mathews  has  noted  this  species  two  different  years. 

171.  Oavia  imxner.    Loon. —  Two  birds  noted  by  Dr.  Mathews. 

172.  Phalacrocoraz  auritus.  Double-crested  Cormorant. — 
One  known  to  Dr.  Mathews. 

173.  Pelecanus  occidentalis.  Brown  Peucan. —  One  bird  noted 
by  Mr.  Sullivan  April  25,  1910,  fljing  north. 

174.  Anas  rubripes.  Black  Duck. —  Two  specimens,  identified  by 
Dr.  Mathews. 

175.  Clangula  clangula  aznericana.  Golden-eye. —  Three  noted 
by  Dr.  Mathews. 

176.  Harelda  hyemalis.  Old  Squaw. —  Dr.  Mathews  has  identified 
three  of  this  species. 

177.  Gideznia  perspicillata.  Surf  Scoter. —  One  specimen,  identi- 
fied by  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Dr.  Mathews.     The  bird  was  shot  Oct.  23,  1910. 

178.  Plegadis  guarauna.  White-faced  Glossy  Ibis. —  Noted  three 
times  by  Dr.  Mathews. 

179.  Ajaia  ajaja.  Roseate  Spoonbill. —  One  killed  by  Dr.  Mathews 
in  1900. 

180.  Herodias  egretta.  Great  White  Egret. —  One  specimen, 
identified  by  Dr.  Mathews  in  1891. 

181.  Egretta  candidissima.  Snowy  Ecjret. —  Noted  by  Dr. 
Mathews  during  the  summer  of  1891. 

182.  Florida  csdrulea.  Littlk  Blue  Heuon. —  Not«i  by  Mr. 
Sullivan  during  the  summer  of  1907  along  the  Little  Arkansas  River. 

183.  Nycticorax  nycticorax  nadviiis.  Black-crowned  Night 
Heron. —  Dr.  Mathews  saw  a  flock  of  young  during  the  summer  of  1891. 
He  has  noted  but  one  mature  bird  In  this  county. 

184.  Gallinula  galeata.  Florida  Gallinule. —  One  bird  not<Hl 
by  Dr.  Mathews  in  1898  and  another  in  1899. 

185.  Steganopus  tricolor.  Wilson's  Phalarope. —  A  pair  were 
brought  to  Dr.  Mathews  that  are  now  in  his  colh'ctioii. 

180.  Recurvirostra  americana.  Avocet. —  Three  specimens  are 
known  to  Dr.  Mathews  to  have  been  taken  in  the  county. 

187.  Philohela  minor.  Woodcock. —  One  note<i  by  Dr.  Mathews  in 
1887,  and  one  by  Profe^ssor  Larrabee  Oct.  3,  1910. 

188.  Macrorhaznphus  scolopaceus.  liONG-iuLLED  Dowitcher. — 
One  was  brought  to  Dr.  Mathews. 
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189.  SqpiateKola  iqiiaiaraift.  Buick-bixlied  Plotkb. —  One  waa 
kientified  bj  Dr.  3iatiiew5. 

190.  Cbaradrins  dommicai.  Amzxicas  Golden  Plotkb. —  Noted 
by  Dr.  MAtbevs. 

191.  TrtTirim  ndmmiipgimam.  Mpwibmffi  Kttk. —  One  noted  by 
Dr.  Mathews. 

192.  AcctpitT  ¥iia¥.  StLAmr-emxajy  Hawx. —  Noted  by  Dr. 
Mathews. 

193w  MqpaSbk  itiijiiiliw  Golocx  Eaguc. —  Noted  by  Dr.  M^hews 
and  Mr.  SuDiTaa. 

194.  HaliaaiiM  Vntitttrtimhfg  Bald  Eajslk. —  Noted  by  Dr. 
Mathews. 

195.  Fdco  coiiiinlMBiai.  PiGXOsr  Hawe.— One  killed  by  Dr. 
Mathews  in  December,   1901. 

196.  PaadiaB  liilliitiM  oyroliiMnni.  Obfket.—  One  shot  by  E>r. 
Mathews  in  1902. 

197.  flTCtaa  nyctaa.  Ssrowr  Owl. —  One  shot  by  Dr.  3plathew!»  in 
1801. 

198.  Antrortcmog  oyroliiMUftM.  Chuck-wills^-widow. —  A  bird 
captured  by  Dr.  Mathews  wae  subinitted  to  Dr.  F.  H.  Snow  of  the  roiver- 
aty  of  tCAnaaa  for  identification,  and  is  mentioned  by  I>r.  Snow  in  his 
'  Catalogae  of  the  Birds  of  Kansas.* 

199.  Ikiilr.hnnyx  ufjiimiufc.  BoBOLcnL — One  flock  noteii  by 
Dr.  Mathews. 

200.  liiitliiciii  cmniimns.  Rustt  Blackbird. —  Noted  by  Dr. 
Mathews  in  the  winter  of  1901-02. 

201.  Hi^Mriplioaa  mnwiniii  montaiia.  Wcj^rcax  Eteximj 
Gbosbxak. —  One  noted  by  Dr.  Mathews. 

202.  LoBift  laoeoptvm.  Whtte-wdtgii)  Csotst^BiLL. —  A  anall  flock 
was  twice  noted  by  3plr.  SuDiTan  in  the  fall  of  1910. 

203.  TJm€tmghmMUX.  nxtals.  Sxow  Boting. —  Noted  by  Mr. 
Saffivan  Feb.  21.  1910. 

204.  Joneo  fajvmais  eomMCteiis.  Shutelot?  Jr^co  —  <3ne  wa^ 
noted  bv  Profeasor  Larrabee.  Marrh  6,  1911. 

205.  Gnincft  crnl—  Blce  Gbo^beax. —  Mr.  ^uOiTan  note<i  a 
pair  June  X  1910. 

206.  P^MMRDm  eirv.  Painted  Bottng. —  Noted  one  maie  May 
17.  1907.  in  a  blackberry  briar  patch  in  the  north  part  of  the  city.  <>n*? 
was  noted  bv  Dr.  Marhew?  in  IS87. 

207.  Aiim^M  farmioi.  Bohemian  Waxwpcg —  A  ^insie  bird  in 
Dr.  Mathew*«  coQectioc.  w^s  fo»ind  by  Gamier  T.ivinr  in  the  c«?m**t-ery 
one  eariy  sprin^^  morning  after  a  hail  -term,  in  Vjt'>i. 

208.  Hgiiiim  anrocapilhis.  ^^en-bird  —  *Jn**  hiri  VAa  inrf^i  Y,y 
Dr.  Mathew?  in  Riv»»vi.ie  park.  Jiine  >.  p^jrj. 
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Summary. 

Residents        23 

Summer  Residents       i     .     .  57 

Winter  Sojourners        .          20 

Migrants        68 

Occasional  Visitors 40 

Total       208 


NOTES  ON  RECOGNITION  MARKS  IN  CERTAIN  SPECIES 

OF  BIRDS. 

BY  JOHN   TREADWELL  NICHOI^. 

In  'Bird-Lore'  for  December,  1901,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
published  an  article  on  recognition  marks  in  animals.  The  sub- 
ject has  interested  me  ever  since,  and  I  have  tried  to  explain  by 
that  hypothesis  some  of  their  colors  as  seen  in  the  field. 

It  is  frequently  urged  that  the  build,  motions,  and  general 
appearance  of  a  bird  are  what  we,  and  doubtless  also  its  associates, 
use  in  recognizing  it.  This  certainly  is  often  true;  but  on  careful 
analysis,  it  is  found  that  in  many  species  it  is  some  definite,  conspic- 
uous bit  of  color  which  catches  the  eye  and  gives  them  away.  It  is 
the  dark  back,  sharp  breast  line  and  white  outer  tail  feathers  that 
demonstrate  the  Junco  in  the  sparrow-filled  shrubbery.  A  year 
ago  this  summer  I  had  my  first  meeting  w4th  the  Bohemian  Wax- 
wing  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Of  course  we  all  know  the  chestnut 
under  tail-coverts  of  this  species  arc  a  conspicuous  mark  with  the 
bird  in  the  hand,  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  conspicuous 
they  were  in  the  field.  As  the  birds  took  flight  they  were  very 
noticeable,  and  this  mark  which  so  definitely  separated  the  species 
from  the  allied  Cedar  WaxA^ing  common  in  the  same  region,  is 
doubtless  of  use  to  the  birds  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  human 
observer. 
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But  aside  from  these  one  or  two  land  birds,  I  wish  to  speak 
particuLiriy  of  two  groups  of  water  birds, —  the  Albatross-Petrel 
group  and  the  Shore  Birds.  Some  years  ago  I  spent  some  time 
studying  the  first  at  sea  in  the  southern  hemisphere  where  many 
species  abound.  The  habit  of  life  of  all  is  similar.  They  fly  con- 
stantly about  dose  to  the  ocean  surface  looking  for  food.  Often 
they  must  go  some  time  without  food,  and  doubtless  when  they  do 
find  it,  it  is  as  frequently  in  superabundance, —  perhaps  a  school 
of  fish,  or  squid,  or  a  dead  whale.  Then  they  gather  from  aD 
about  to  the  feast.  They  have  few  enemies.  Ob\'iously  a  strong 
advertising  coloraticm  would  be  of  advantage  to  such  birds,  coupled 
with  recogniticMi  marks,  as  the  food  of  the  different  species  would 
be  somewhat  different.  I  found  that  the  definite  color  patterns 
of  the  different  species  "were  most  useful  in  separating  them.  The 
black  and  white  Cape  Pigeon  has  a  color  pattern  at  once  conspicu- 
ous and  diagnostic,  differentiating  it  at  any  distance  from  the 
numerous  petreb  of  similar  size  and  flight  found  in  the  same 
regions.  The  gray-backed  Slender-biUed  Fuhnar  has  a  light 
patch  on  the  wing  which  is  conspicuous  and  diagnostic  when  the 
bird  is  in  flight  In  southern  seas  there  are  many  petreb  of  alxMit 
the  size  of  a  Cape  Pigeon,  dark  above  and  white  below,  with  dark 
under  surfaces  to  the  wings,  whose  plumage  differs  only  in  minor 
details.  The  feeding  habits  of  the  different  species  are  doubtless 
alike,  as  they  all  fdlow  a  ship  but  rardy  take  a  baited  hook,  which 
the  Cape  Pigeon  and  Slender-billed  Fulmar  do  greedily,  and  which 
accounts  for  the  disproportionate  abundance  of  these  two  species 
in  o^ections.  Apparently  the  general  tx-pe  of  color  mentioned 
is  a  recognition  mark  shared  by  a  number  of  species  of  similar 
habits.  That  this  is  true  is  made  more  probable  by  the  fact  that 
a  markedly  different  t>'pe  of  plumage  characterizes  one  or  more 
species  of  petreb  of  about  the  same  size  and  appearance  otherwise 
but  of  quite  different  feeding  habits  which  were  obsen'ed  at  a 
distance  or  near  to,  going  about  their  business,  often  in  flocks  and 
not  coming  about  or  pa^-ing  attention  to  the  ship.  They  had  a 
great  deal  of  white  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  wings,  and  the 
white  of  the  breast  running  up  towards  the  nape,  marking  off  the 
dark  top  of  the  head  from  the  remainder  of  the  dark  upper  parts. 
Very  |»obably  part  of  them  at  least  were  the  (Jreater  Shean^aier, 
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a  species  which  should  have  been  in  southern  waters  at  the  season 
when  they  were  observed  there.  When  one  was  seen  at  a  distance 
it  was  recognized  at  once  by  its  striking  color  scheme,  and  I  knew 
that  though  its  course  might  lie  across  that  of  the  ship  it  would  not 
come  about  or  follow  her. 

Then  there  are  small  albatrosses  resembling  one  another  in  size 
and  doubtless  in  feeding  habits,  belonging  to  Diomedea  and  Thalca^ 
sogeron,  collectively  called  "Molly-hawk"  by  sailors.  They 
have  the  same  type  of  coloration,  white  with  a  blackish  mantle 
solid  across  the  back,  whereas  the  large  Albatross  Diomedea 
exvlan^,  which  has  somewhat  different  habits  on  account  of  its 
much  greater  size,  has  the  center  of  the  back  white.  Although  the 
large  Albatross  is  of  quite  different  build  from  the  smaller  ones, 
at  long  and  uncertain  range  this  difference  of  pattern  was  found 
to  be  the  readiest  and  surest  way  of  identifying  it. 

The  sailing  flight  characteristic  of  petrels  and  albatrosses,  in 
which  the  bird  glides  inclined  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other, 
displays  particularly  well  the  patterns  of  both  upper  and  lower 
surfaces.  The  white  rump  of  the  Mother  Carey's  Chickens  is  not 
noticeable  among  the  white-caps  when  the  birds  flit  aimlessly 
hither  and  thither,  but  when  they  fly  steadily  in  one  direction,  their 
unchanging  position  makes  them  conspicuous  from  the  rear.  At 
times  one  sees  streams  of  Mother  Carey's  Chickens  flying  swiftly 
and  steadily  in  one  direction,  quite  unlike  their  usual  custom. 
I  fancy  that  if  any  delectable  food  becomes  available,  birds  at  a 
distance  see  others  go  to  it  and  fly  towards  them,  and  we  presently 
have  streams  of  birds  flying  towards  it  from  all  the  surrounding 
sea.  When  Fregetta  grallaria  gather  to  feed,  the  white  rumps- 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  high-held  wings  make  a  twinkling  white 
effect  conspicuous  at  considerable  distance. 

To  turn  to  an  entirely  different  group  of  birds,  the  writer  has 
in  the  past  few  months  had  much  experience  with  the  Limicoice. 
These  are  mostly  flocking  species,  usually  strong  flyers,  and  preyed 
upon  to  an  unusual  degree  by  hawks,  which  attack  them  from 
above.  In  the  main  the  species  are  conceal ingly  colored.  The 
Woodcock  and  Wilson's  Snipe  are  particularly  so.  The  Ring-neck 
and  Piping  Plovers  match  admirably  the  flats  and  dry  sand  they 
respectively  fre(iuent.     The  Semipal mated  and  Ix^ast  Sandpipers 
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are  very  inconspicuous  from  above,  even  when  moving  actively 
about  on  mud  flats.  The  color  of  a  Yellow-leg  I  recently  observed 
sitting  quietly  at  the  edge  of  a  bit  of  marsh  rendered  it  very  incon- 
spicuous, and  I  have  seen  a  White-rump  when  startled,  crouch 
down  concealing  the  bulk  of  the  dead  white  underparts  and  practi- 
cally disappear  against  the  brightly  lighted  mudflat  on  which 
it  had  been  feeding.  The  Sanderling,  which  frequents  the  bright 
lights  of  the  ocean  line,  is  lighter  colored  than  usual. 

Yet  most  of  the  species  when  on  the  wing  are  conspicuous,  and 
then,  or  particularly  when  starting  to  fly,  show  colors  as  clearly 
of  recognition  value  as  the  diagnostic  whistles  of  many  species. 

The  writer  finds  the  sharply  contrasted  black  and  white  colors 
of  the  Sanderling's  wing  the  best  field  mark  to  determine  that 
species  in  any  plumage.  The  White-rumped  Sandpiper,  a  non- 
conmiital  enough  looking  bird  on  the  ground,  is  easily  recognized 
by  its  white  rump  as  it  takes  wing.  Its  tail  is  darker  than  usual 
in  the  group  and  emphasizes  the  white  rump.  The  narrow  white 
line  in  the  wing  of  the  Spotted  Sandpiper  has  a  different  look  from 
that  of  any  other  species,  and  the  blackish  under  wing  surfaces  of 
the  Solitary  Sandpiper  are  at  once  an  infallible  and  conspicuous 
criterion  of  that  species.  The  black  patch  under  the  wing  of  the 
Black-breasted  Plover,  which  distinguishes  young  and  fall  birds 
from  the  Golden  Plover,  is  much  more  conspicuous  than  one  would 
think.  Only  recently  the  writer  was  observing  one  on  a  distant 
tussock  which  he  could  not  be  sure  was  even  a  plover.  As  it  took 
flight  this  mark  could  be  seen  and  its  pe-a-we  note  also  proclaimed 
it. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  long-distance  mark  for  telling  Semi- 
palmated  from  Least  Sandpipers;  with  us  they  perhaps  occur 
in  mixed  flocks,  and  need  none.  The  white  under-surfaces  of  a 
compact,  swiftly  moving  flock  of  these  birds  showing  conspicuously 
at  intervals  perhaps  has  some  recognition  and  directive  significance. 

Few  birds  are  as  consistently  concealingly  colored  as  the  Wood- 
cock. Perhaps  the  whistling  of  its  wings  as  it  rises  takes  the  place 
of  recognition  marks  of  other  species. 

At  any  rate  advertisement  is  so  common  in  animals  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  it  has  no  particular  value  to  them.  In  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies  three  species  of  mammals  sometimes  occur  living  in 
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close  proximity,  marmots,  coneys,  and  a  spermophile,  striped  some- 
thing like  a  high-colored  chipmunk.  The  marmots  and  coneys, 
harmonizing  in  color  with  the  gray  rock  sUdes,  are  continually 
advertising  their  presence  by  persistent  whistling  and  bleating. 
The  conspicuously  colored  spermophile  is  silent. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer's  observations  foster  the  belief  that 
advertising  and  concealing  colors,  each  in  its  own  way,  are  of  value 
to  a  bird,  and  that  the  bird's  plumage  is  determined  as  a  compromise 
between  the  two  adapted  to  its  particular  needs  and  habits.  Proba- 
bly there  are  other  forces  also  acting  more  or  less  to  determine 
the  colors,  as  adaptation  to  light.  Birds  living  in  insuflScient  light 
have,  as  a  rule,  dark  colors  which  absorb,  those  in  superabundant 
light,  lighter  colors  which  repel  it. 
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This  paper  is  based  upon  studies  mac^e  while  at  the  Bermuda 
Biological  Station  from  June  17  to  August  2, 1910,  and  from  June  26 
to  August  5,  1911.  It  is  a  pleasure  here  to  acknowledge  my  grati- 
tude to  Prof.  E.  L.  Mark,  director  of  the  Bermuda  Station,  for 
many  valuable  suggestions  and  for  revising  the  manuscript. 

The  geographical  location  of  the  Bermudas  is  unique,  in  that 
they  are  in  mid-ocean  about  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
land.     The  longitude  of  the  center  of  the  group  is  64°  39'  53"  W., 
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about  that  of  Halifax,  and  the  latitude  32''  15'  23"  N.,  or  about 
that  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  islands  are 
nearly  equi-distant  from  Halifax,  New  York,  Charleston  and  the 
nearest  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  extreme  isolation  of  the 
Bermudas  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance  in  considering  its 
animal  life,  and  especially  its  bird  life,  for  the  islands  lie  outside 
the  courses  of  the  great  migration  routes  of  the  main  land.  As  a 
consequence  relatively  few  birds  regularly  visit  the  islands  during 
the  spring  and  fall  migrations. 

The  Bermudas  embrace  over  150  islands,  but  the  majority  of 
these  are  extremely  small  and  not  inhabited  by  man.  They  form 
a  long,  narrow,  hook-shaped  group,  which  if  placed  in  a  straight 
line  would  reach  not  more  than  15  to  20  miles.  The  width  of 
this  hook  varies  from  one  half  mile  to  two  miles.  The  total  area 
of  dry  land  is  between  19  and  20  square  miles,  but  the  coral  reefs 
extend  over  a  much  greater  area.  From  the  top  of  Gibb's  Hill 
lighthouse,  one  of  the  two  lighthouses  of  the  islands,  the  ocean 
can  be  seen  on  all  sides. 

The  vegetation  is  semi-tropical,  but  there  is  a  predominance  of 
second-growth  cedars,  which  give  the  islands  an  appearance  not 
unlike  that  which  one  may  see  on  our  own  New  England  coast 
(Plate  III,  fig.  1).  The  majority  of  the  larger  islands  are  covered 
with  these  cedars,  among  which  are  interspersed  clusters  of  pal- 
metto palms.  In  the  parks  and  private  estates  there  are  culti- 
vated many  trees,  such  as  the  royal,  sago,  cocoanut  and  grugu 
palms,  the  royal  poinceana,  the  rubber  tree,  the  pawpaw,  etc. 
These  give  a  decidedly  tropical  effect  to  certain  sections  of  the 
islands.  Since  only  a  small  part  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation, 
there  are  many  neglected  areas  where  the  vegetation  takes  its  own 
course,  thus  forming  ideal  resorts  and  nesting  sites  for  many  of 
the  land  birds.  Along  the  low-lying  shores  of  some  of  the  inlets 
and  bays  are  narrow  but  impenetrable  thickets  of  mangroves, 
which  are  also  a  rendezvous  for  many  birds,  especially  during 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
luxuriant  oleanders,  which  are  in  the  prime  of  their  beauty  and 
fragrance  during  June  and  July.  There  are  few  features  of  the 
vegetation  which  contribute  more  to  make  these  beautiful  islands 
charming  and  attractive. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  dry  land  of  the  islands  consists  of  a 
limestone  made  up  of  the  wind-blown  fragments  of  shells  and 
corals  firmly  cemented  together.  This  rock  is  easily  eroded,  but 
when  a  fresh  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather  for 
some  time,  it  becomes  hard  and  resistant.  The  shores  of  many 
of  the  islands  are  precipitous  or  overhanging  cliffs,  which  have 
been  honey-combed  by  the  incessant  action  of  the  surf  or  the 
solvent  effect  of  rains.  It  is  among  the  recesses  and  caves  of 
these  cliffs  that  the  Tropic-birds  of  Bermuda  nest  and  rear  their 
young. 

The  Yellow-billed  Tropic-bird,  Phaethon  americanus,  locally 
known  as  the  Boatswain  Bird,  or  the  Long-tail,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  two  species  of  Tropic-birds  of  the  West  Indies  which  visit 
the  Bermudas.  These  birds  are  tern-like  in  appearance  and  manner 
of  flight,  although  belonging  to  the  order  Steganopodes.  The 
gular  pouch,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Steganopodes,  is  entirely 
feathered  and  much  reduced  in  size  in  the  Tropic-bird,  but  it  never- 
theless functions  as  a  pouch  in  the  process  of  feeding. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  Tropic-bird  is  a  satiny  white  with  the 
following  prominent  black  areas:  a  spot  in  front  of,  and  slightly 
below,  the  eye,  which  is  continued  backward  as  a  narrow  band 
through  the  ocular  region;  a  large  oblique  band  on  the  lesser  wing 
coverts  and  extending  thence  on  to  the  scapulars  and  inner  second- 
aries; patches  on  the  outer  shafts  of  5  or  6  of  the  primaries;  and 
stripes  on  the  flanks.  The  black  markings  on  the  primaries  and 
secondaries  are  very  conspicuous  when  the  bird  is  seen  in  flight. 
The  iris  is  dark  brown,  the  tarsus  bluish,  and  the  toes  and  webs 
jet  black.  The  bill  varies  from  pale  yellow  to  bright  orange-red, 
depending  on  the  age  of  the  bird.  The  tail  is  extended  into  two 
very  long  central  feathers,  which  are  of  variable  length  and  color. 
In  adult  birds  these  feathers  have  a  marked  tinge  of  russet  brown 
or  dull  salmon,  but  no  individuals  were  seen  in  which  there  was  a 
distinctly  reddish  color,  such  as  is  frequently  described.  In  a  very 
few  there  was  a  roseate  tinge  to  the  plumage,  which  was  accentu- 
ated on  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  breast.  There  is  no  consis- 
tent variation  in  color  or  measurements  which  can  be  correlated 
with  sex.     The  measurements  of  eight  specimens  are  as  follows: 
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Sex 

I>eiigth 

TaU 

Extent 

Wing 

BUI 

Foot 

Weigh 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

1.      & 

74.0 

48.3 

90.1 

27.2 

5.3 

6.6 

398 

2       9 

64.3 

36.8 

91.5 

27.1 

5.1 

6.4 

425 

3.     & 

49.2 

22.1 

90  7 

28.1 

5.2 

6.2 

405 

4.      9 

43.1 

15.1 

89.1 

27.1 

4.9 

6.5 

402 

5.     cf" 

48.7 

20.4 

91.6 

27.5 

5.0 

6.4 

367 

6.     d" 

54.0 

21.8 

88.5 

27.8 

5  0 

6.9 

3S5 

7.      9 

44.2 

15.0 

96.2 

28.1 

5.4 

6.7 

8.      ?         62.5        32.4        91.5        27.4         5.5  6.8  

The  variation  of  the  tail  measurement  is  very  great  in  the  above 
series,  since  nearly  all  of  the  specimens  are  of  nesting  birds,  in  which 
the  longer  of  the  two  long  tail  feathers  are  frequently  frayed  or 
broken  or  even  absent. 

Tlie  geographical  range  of  the  Yellow-billed  Tropic-bird  includes 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies;  it  extends  as  far  west  as  Central 
America,  and  north  to  the  Bermudas.  The  following  records 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  United  States  have  also  been  reported: 
One  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  September  4,  1870;*  one  in  the 
interior  of  Nova  Scotia  after  a  violent  storm,  in  September,  1870;* 
an  immature  specimen  captured  in  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1879;* 
and  one  shot  on  the  Banana  River,  Florida,  April  21,  1886.* 
A  few  others  have  been  reported  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Hatteras* 
and  the  coast  of  Florida.^  Tlieir  occurrence  in  the  United  States 
is  ran*,  and  none  have  been  found  to  breed  on  our  shores. 

The  Tropic-birds  migrate  from  the  West  Indies  and,  except  for 
occasional  stragglers,  none  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Bermudas  during 
the  winter  months.  This  amiuiil  migration  flight  is  remarkable 
when  it  is  ccmsidcrcd  that  the  birds  must  necessarily  fly  over  open 
water  for  a  distance  of  more  than  000  miles  without  any  landmark 
to  guid(»  tlicni.  The  first  Tropic-birds  appear  at  the  Bermudas 
during  the  hitter  part  of  February,  according  to  fishermen  and 
local  oI>servers,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  do  not  arrive  until  the 
first  weeks  of  ]March.  Mr.  ^Mowbray,  Superintendent  of  the 
Bernmda  Aciuarium,  while  making  a  voyage  to  Turk's  Island  in 

»  Ucld.  HiilU'tiii  U.  S.  Xat.  Miisoiim.  1.S84,  vol.  25,  p.  204. 

MJlIpin,  Orn.  and  O...,  1SS2,  vol.  7.  p.  123. 

»  Cours.  Hiilloiiii.  Nult.  Ornith.  Club.  18S0.  vol.  5,  p.  103. 

«  nrewstor.  Auk.  ISSO,  vol.  'A,  p.  4S1. 

'  C'luult.  Wilson  ItulU'tin.  lOOJ.  vol.  U.  p.  141. 

^  Xmwtvwcv,  PiK'iilr  K.  K.  Krjiorts,  IS.'iS. 
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1909,  saw  on  February  9  and  10  several  groups  of  2  or  3  individ- 
uak  each,  which  were  flj'ing  in  a  direct  course  for  the  Bermudas. 
This  agrees  with  the  supposed  course  of  migration  of  the  Tropic- 
birds  and  illustrates  the  keen  sense  of  direction  and  orientation 
which  they  must  possess.  These  birds  would  probably  be  ad- 
mirable subjects  for  experimenting  on  orientation. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  islands,  June  17,  1910,  and  June  26, 
1911 ,  the  birds  were  in  the  midst  of  their  nesting  activities.  During 
the  early  morning  hours  many  of  them  could  be  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  nesting  sites  gracefully  circling  and  wheeling  high  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  with  their  long  graceful  tail  feathers 
streaming  out  behind.  As  the  birds  flew  back  and  forth  over  the 
sound,  their  pure  white  breasts  and  underparts  reflected  the 
bright  emerald  green  of  the  water,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  their 
plumage  a  distinctly  greenish  appearance.  The  effect  thus  pro- 
duced under  certain  conditions  of  light  is  very  deceiving  even  to  an 
experienced  observer. 

The  food  of  the  Tropic-bird  consists  chiefly  of  marine  animals, 
which  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  secured  by  di\'ing.  The  birds 
go  on  long  foraging  flights,  wandering,  according  to  some  observers, 
as  far  as  50  miles  from  land.  On  our  return  trip  to  New  York  in 
1910  a  lone  individual  was  seen  which  was  estimated  to  be  150 
miles  distant  from  Bermuda,  and  on  June  25,  1911,  I  saw  two  of 
these  birds  which  were  200  miles  from  land.  These  are  probably 
extreme  cases,  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  unusually  long 
excursions  which  the  Tropic-birds  may  make  in  their  search  for 
prey. 

The  food  contained  in  the  gullets  and  stomachs  of  5  adult  speci- 
mens was  made  up,  for  the  greater  part,  of  squids  and  fishes, 
especially  small  minnows.  In  one  of  the  stomaclis  there  were  a 
few  fragments  of  a  crab  and  a  sea  urchin,  as  well  as  particles  of 
material  which  could  not  be  identified.  Two  of  the  five  kinds  of 
fishes  found  belonged  to  species  of  flying  fish  (Exocoetus  furcaius 
and  Exon antes  cxsilicns)  which  are  common  in  the  waters  of 
Bermuda.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  or  not  these 
flying  fish  are  captured  while  they  are  sailing  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  food  delivered  to  the  young  varies  with  the 
age  of  the  nestling,  therefore  is  best  considered  in  connection  with 
the  account  of  the  young  birds. 
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The  adult  birds  are  most  active  during  the  early  morning  hours; 
it  is  only  occasionally  that  they  can  be  seen  feeding  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  the  heat  at  that  time  being  perhaps  great  enough 
to  account  for  the  diminution  in  their  numbers.  A  few  of  my  notes 
taken  July  8-9,  1910,  when  two  of  us  spent  the  night  on  Morgan's 
Island,  may  serve  to  show  something  of  the  usual  activities  and  how 
they  are  related  in  time  to  the  activities  of  other  birds.  Morgan's 
Island  is  one  of  the  several  islands  at  the  entrance  of  Ely's  Harbor. 
The  limestone  cliffs  on  the  seaward  side  constitute  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  accessible  rookeries  of  the  Tropic-bird  to  be 
found  in  Bermuda,  hence  an  ideal  place  for  studying  the  habits 
of  both  old  and  young  birds.  My  notes  are  as  follows : 
"July  9,  3:30  a.  m.     The  first  bird  note  heard  is  the  clear  ringing 

whistle  of  the  Cardinal,  which  is  roosting  among  the  palmettos. 
"4:00  A.  M.     The  Catbirds  are  beginning  to  tune  up. 
"4:20  A.M.     The  White-eyed  Vireos  are  joining  the  Catbirds  in 

the  oleanders. 
"4:30  A.  M.     Dawn  approaching  rapidly;  the  distant  upper  clouds 

are  reflecting  the  light  of  the  morning  sun. 
"4:50  A.M.     In  the  cedars,  European  Goldfinches  are  beginning 

to  sing,  but  their  notes  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  the 

exuberant  chorus  of  other  songsters. 
5: 00  A.  M.     Sunlight  to  be  seen  on  the  trees  of  the  hilltops. 
5:05  A.M.     First  Tropic-bird  leaves  the  cliff. 
"5:10  A.M.     At  some  distance  from  our  hiding  place  two  more 

Tropic-birds  appear. 
"5:20  A.M.     Tropic-birds  arc  leaving  the  nests    situated  close 

about   us.     Some  of  them  apparently  have  discovered  our 

presence  and  arc  showing  signs  of  uneasiness. 
"5:45  A.M.     At  some  distance  out  at  sea  an  adult  bird  makes  a 

perpendicular  dive  into  the  water  from  a  height  of  about 

50  feet. 
"6:00  A.M.     Many  Tropic-birds  are  flying  aiK)ut  on  the  sea  si<l(" 

of  tli(»  island.     Hinls  are  constantly  leaving  or  retumin^^  to 

their  nests. 
"6:25  A.M.     Soups  of  the  land  l)irds  diminishing  in  volume. 
"6:30  A.  M.     About  50  Tropic-birds  can  be  seen  at  one  time  in  the 

immediate  vicinity  of  the  cliffs  and  many  others  an*  either 

going  out  or  returning  from  the  sea." 
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The  numbers  remained  practically  constant  until  about  8 :30  a.  m ., 
when  there  was  a  uniform,  but  rapid  decrease,  and  by  11 :00  a.  M. 
there  was  only  an  occasional  Tropic-bird  to  be  seen  flying  about. 
The  birds  were  again  active  during  the  few  hours  before  sunset, 
but  the  numbers  at  this  time  never  equalled  those  of  the  morning 
hours. 

The  diWng  of  the  Tropic-bird  is  remarkable  in  that  the  plunge 
is  usually  made  from  a  height  of  50  feet  or  more  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  bird  after  sighting  its  prey  poises  a  second  or 
two  in  mid-air  by  rapidly  vibrating  the  wings,  meanwhile  main- 
taining a  gaze  on  its  \nctim.  It  then  turns  quickly  at  right  angles 
and  with  wings  folded  darts  through  the  air  with  the  swiftness  and 
precision  of  an  arrow.  Frequently  this  downward  plunge  takes  the 
form  of  a  spiral  descent.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  spiral  course 
is  the  result  of  a  voluntary  act  or  not. 

Nests  of  the  Tropic-bird  were  found  in  favorable  places  among 
the  cliffs  at  Ely's  Harbor,  Hungry  Bay,  Tucker's  Town,  Harring- 
ton Sound,  Castle  Harbor,  Spanish  Point  and  on  nine  of  the  islands 
of  (jreat  Sound.  Verrill  ^  estimated  that  2000  pairs  were  breeding 
in  the  islands  in  1901.  Apparently  the  numbers  have  not  changed 
very  much  since  that  time.  The  majority  of  the  nests  found  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  June  contained  either  eggs  or  else  young  in 
well  advanced  stages  of  development.  This  fact,  correlated  with 
the  time  of  arrival  of  the  birds  and  the  period  of  nesting,  indicates 
tliat  there  are  probably  two  nesting  periods  in  a  season.  Bucken- 
ham  -  states  that  several  broods  are  reared  during  the  year.  There 
are  doubtless  two,  but  certainly  not  more  than  two,  broods  in  a. 
season  reared  by  these  birds  while  in  the  Bermudas. 

Particular  localities,  especially  on  the  south  shore  of  the  main 
island,  seemed  to  he  preferred  by  many  of  the  birds.  At  Ely*s 
Harbor  and  Tucker's  Town  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  as  many  as 
50-75  pairs  nesting  within  a  range  of  less  than  100  yards.  The 
Tropic-hirds  are  not,  however,  strictly  gregarious,  for  isolated 
nests  about  the  islands  of  the  sound  were  very  common.  The 
so-called  colonies  prol)al)l y  exist  h(*cause  of  the  many  choice  nesting 
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sites  which  chance  to  be  situated  in  the  particular  locality,  rather 
than  to  any  gregarious  or  social  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  birds. 

The  nature  of  the  nesting  site  varies  from  that  of  the  open  places 
on  the  shelf-like  ledges  to  that  of  the  inner  end  of  a  narrow  and 
circuitous  passage,  or  the  recesses  of  an  obscure  cave.  In  the 
two  latter  situations  the  presence  of  the  adult  bird  may  often  be 
ascertained  by  inserting  a  long  pole  into  the  opening,  which  usually 
brings  forth  a  slu'ill  cry  in  response  to  the  intrusion.  At  Tucker's 
Town  nests  were  found  in  shallow  excavations  in  the  side  of  a  high 
sand  dune  which  ran  along  the  shore.  These  cavities,  which 
apparently  were  made  by  the  birds  themselves,  were  in  each  case 
at  the  base  of  some  herbage,  which  to  a  certain  degree  shielded 
and  protected  the  bird  from  the  intense  heat  and  light  of  the  sun. 

The  height  of  the  nest  above  the  water  varies  greatly;  it  ranges 
from  a  point  just  above  the  high  water  mark  to  one  situated  near 
the  top  of  the  highest  cliffs,  perhaps  75  or  100  feet  above  the  sea. 
At  Ely's  Harbor  some  of  the  nests  were  so  low  that  during  an  un- 
usually high  tide  accompanying  a  storm,  they  were  overwaslied 
by  the  waves  and  filled  with  heaps  of  sargassum  and  other  sea 
weeds.  The  sargassum  is  found  in  many  of  the  lower  open  nests, 
where  it  is  deposited  by  the  giant  waves  during  the  severe  tempests 
of  the  winter  months.  No  nesting  material  is  ever  collected  by  the 
birds,  but  the  single  egg  is  dei)osited  on  the  bare  rocks  or  else  on 
the  mat  of  sea  weeds  already  present. 

The  nests  most  favorable  for  study  and  photograj>hy  are  those 
which  are  exposed  to  view  and  are  open  to  the  light,  but  unfortu- 
nately these  are  the  ones  most  liable  to  destruction  by  the  ele- 
ments or  by  natural  enemies.  As  a  consequence  nests  in  shallow 
but  well  protected  cavities,  from  which  the  eggs  and  the  young 
could  be  easily  removed  from  time  to  time,  were  more  desirable, 
being  less  liable  to  molestation.  Nine  such  nests  located  on  four 
of  the  islands  of  the  sound  near  to  the  laboratory  on  Agar's  Island 
were  chosen  for  daily  observations  on  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  young.  On  Agar's  Island  a  large  observation  box  was  con- 
structed within  four  feet  of  a  nest,  from  which  more  minute  ol)- 
servations  of  the  feeding  habits  could  be  made. 

The  eggs  are  extremely  variable  in  their  coloration  and  markings. 
In  general  they  have  a  chalky  white  or  creamy  groundwork  thickly 
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spotted  with  three  colors :  chestnut,  chocolate  brown,  and  purplish 
red.  The  spotting  is  usually  more  dense  at  the  larger  end  and 
quite  often  presents  a  blotched  or  smeared  appearance  (Plate  VI, 
fig.  8).  On  other  specimens  the  distribution  of  markings  is  more 
uniform,  there  being  no  predominance  of  color  at  the  larger  end 
(Plate  VI,  fig.  7). 

The  chocolate  color  is  easily  rubbed  off,  especially  when  the  egg 
is  first  immersed  in  water.  Even  the  contact  of  the  bird's  body 
during  incubation  may  remove  more  or  less  of  the  color. 

The  measurements  of  8  eggs  collected  form  various  parts  of  the 
islands  are  as  follows, — 


T>ongest 

diameter 

cm. 

Shortest 

diameter 

cm. 

Weight 
grams 

1. 

4.9 

3.6 

37 

2. 

5  1 

3.6 

35.2 

3. 

5.2 

3.8 

39 

4. 

5.2 

3.6 

38 

5. 

5.4 

3.9 

44 

6. 

5.6 

4.1 

40.9 

7. 

5.7 

3.8 

44 

8. 

5.8 

3.7 

45 

The  incubated  egg  weighs  slightly  less  than  the  fr(»sh  egg. 

The  birds  copulate  in  the  recesses  of  the  cliffs  and  apparently 
in  the  niche  eventually  to  be  used  as  a  nesting  site.  At  Bethel's 
Island  I  found  two  pairs  copulating  in  different  places  in  the  rocks. 
In  one  case  the  female  was  bleeding  about  the  head  from  wounds 
made  by  the  male  in  his  desperate  attempts  at  holding  the  bird 
during  copulation.  Both  females  presented  a  somewhat  mussed 
and  haggard  appearance.  During  the  four  days  elapsing  before 
the  next  visit  to  the  island,  eggs  were  deposited  in  tlu^se  nests,  and 
in  all  probability  by  the  females  previously  observed.  Several 
other  pairs  of  adult  birds  were  found  together,  but  in  these  cases 
there  was  no  evidence  of  copulation  and  no  clew  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  sex. 

Both  the  male  and  female  birds  take  part  in  incubation,  and 

during  this  period  the  egg  is  seldom  left  uncovered  for  more  than  a 

few  minutes.     The  birds  take  their  turns  at  the  nest,  thus  giving 

'    each  other  an  opportunity  to  feed.     In  one  case  an  adult  was  seen 

feeding  its  mate  while  the  latter  was  brooding  the  egg. 
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The  period  of  incubation  was  not  accurately  ascertained,  since 
the  exact  dates  of  the  laying  of  the  eggs  under  obs^vation  was  not 
determined.  One  egg,  which  seemed  fresh  when  found,  required 
28  days  of  incubation  for  the  young  to  emerge.  Other  eggs  under 
daily  observation  required  from  15-25  days,  but  evidently  these 
had  been  incubated  some  days  when  first  observed. 

The  shell  membranes  of  the  eggs  are  resistant  and  leathery,  a 
condition  well  adapted  to  withstand  the  sharp  points  of  the  stones 
and  the  hard  barren  surfaces  on  which  the  single  egg  is  usually 
deposited.  The  young  require  considerable  time  to  rupture  this 
membrane  even  after  the  egg  is  pipped  and  fragments  of  the  cal- 
careous shell  are  broken  away  (Plate  VI,  fig.  9).  In  one,  perhaps 
unusual,  case  the  egg  was  pipped  and  the  "  peep  "  of  the  contained 
embryo  was  heard  42  hours  before  it  had  completely  emerged. 

The  adult  birds  became  accustomed  to  my  frequent  visits  to  their 
nests  and  allowed  me  to  stroke  them  or  to  remove  the  egg  without 
any  sign  of  resistance.  At  the  hatching  of  the  egg,  however,  there 
was  a  profound  change  in  the  behavior  of  the  parent  birds. 

The  presence  of  the  little  one  seemed  to  incite  in  them  a  ferocious 
antagonism  against  any  intruder,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
care  and  precaution  that  the  little  one  could  be  safely  removed  for 
study.  After  some  time  had  elapsed  the  parent  birds  seemed  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  and  were  approached 
with  less  or  no  opposition. 

Nesting  birds,  although  not  accustomed  to  regular  visits  by 
any  one,  would  allow  an  observer  to  operate  a  camera  within  a  few 
feet  of  them,  if  care  were  taken  to  make  no  quick  or  unexpected 
movements.  If  the  intruder  approached  nearer,  the  bird  bristletl 
up  its  feathers,  spread  its  wings,  and  responded  with  a  quick  thrust 
of  its  sharp  beak.  After  repeated  annoyance  the  parent  bird  will 
leave  the  nest,  an  act,  however,  which  it  seems  very  averse*  to  cl()iIl^^ 
This  reluctance  may  be  due  to  its  helplessness  while  on  its  feet. 
The  birds  n(»ver  walk  upright,  but  the  body  is  shoved  alon^^  in  a 
cuml)ersomo  manner  by  their  diminutive  legs.  The  win^s  are 
often  brought  into  service  for  supporting  and  balancing  the  com- 
paratively heavy  body,  which  is  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface 
on  which  the  bird  is  moving  (Plate  IV,  fig.  3).  On  first  leaving 
the  nest  the  adult  bird  leaps  from  the  ledge  and  nimbly  catclu'> 
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itself  on  the  wing,  but  sometimes,  especially  after  being  irritated 
or  excited,  it  may  fall  to  the  water  before  taking  flight.  When 
Mice  poised  in  the  air,  the  Tropic-birds  may  be  classed  \ivith  the 
most  graceful  of  sea  birds.  They  have  a  very  characteristic 
movement  when  fl^'ing,  which  is  very  unlike  any  other  bird  I 
know.  Although  these  birds  allow  one  to  approach  while  on  their 
nests,  they  are  very  cautious  in  returning  to  the  nest  if  there  is  any 
suspicion  of  the  presence  of  a  human  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Among  the  enemies  of  the  Tropic-birds  are  the  colored  natives, 
who  molest  the  nests  of  the  birds  in  spite  of  the  stringent  bird  laws 
of  the  islands.  It  is  probable  the  eggs  collected  are  used  as  food. 
The  robbing  of  nests  for  such  purposes  is  said  to  be  common  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  wood  rat  {Mils  alexandrinus),  however, 
is  responsible  for  some  of  the  mysterious  disappearances  of  the 
many  eggs  I  had  under  observation.  On  one  of  my  daily  rounds 
to  the  nests  on  Two-Rock  Island  I  caught  one  of  these  rats  in  the 
act  of  sucking  an  egg.  The  greedy  creature  was  allowed  to  finish 
his  meal,  after  which  he  was  killed  and  preserved  as  e\'idence 
against  his  kind.  I  saw  no  other  rats  in  the  act  of  molesting  eggs, 
but  no  doubt  they  find  the  Tropic-bird  eggs  a  convenient  source 
of  food. 

All  of  the  Tropic-birds  examintMl  were  infested  with  at  least  a 
few  and  sometimes  with  thousands  of  mites,  of  whicih  there  were 
three  species  at  least.  These  mites  never  appear  to  be  fatal  to  the 
bird,  but  nevertheless  they  must  cause  a  disagreeable  irritation 
when  numerous.  They  feed  upon  the  barbules  of  the  feathers 
and  in  some  instances  this  injury  to  the  feathers  may  be  so  extensive 
as  to  cause  a  noticeably  rough  appearance  of  the  plumage.  Three 
species  —  identified  by  H.  E.  Ewing  of  Cornell  University  —  were 
found  in  great  abundance  on  some  of  the  skins.  Docophorus 
bretiantcnnatus  Piaget,  belonging  to  the  Mallophaga,  is  a  hirge 
black  form,  which  is  very  conspicuous  when  seen  on  a  background 
of  pure  white  feathers.  The  tvvo  species  of  true  mites  are  Alio  pies 
microphaeihon  Frb.,  and  Alio  pics  long^ipcs.  n.  sp.,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Analgesidoe.  The  new  species,  Alloptes  longiprs,  is 
describe<i  by  Dr.  Ewing  in  Psyche,  Vol.  18,  No.  1,  p  41. 
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III.    Life  History. 

In  the  study  of  the  Hfe  history  of  the  Tropic-bird  I  was  somewhat 
handicapped,  since  the  Hfe  of  the  young  spent  in  the  nest  extends 
over  a  peroid  longer  than  the  time  at  my  disposal  during  either 
summer  in  Bermuda. 

However,  there  was  an  abundance  of  material  near  the  Bio- 
logical Station,  which  enabled  me  to  secure  measurements,  descrip- 
tions and  photographs  of  every  phase  of  their  development.  Daily 
observations  and  measurements  were  made  of  five  birds  of  various 
ages,  two  of  which  are  at  either  end  of  a  complete  series.  By  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  measurements  (see  Table,  pp.  61-62) 
and  descriptions  of  these  two  birds,  it  was  possible  to  match  them 
at  the  33rd  day  of  development.  In  making  these  comparisons 
the  measurements  of  the  tail,  wing,  bill,  and  foot  were  given  greater 
weight,  since  these  measurements  seem  to  be  more  constant  for 
different  individuals  of  the  same  age.  Furthermore,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  measure  accurately  the  extent  and  length  of  an  active 
liNing  bird,  which  never  fails  to  offer  great  resistance  to  such  a 
procedure.  If  the  comparisons  are  correct,  the  length  of  time 
sf)ent  by  the  young  Tropic-bird  in  the  nest  extends  over  a  period 
of  62  days,  or  about  two  months.  The  time  required  for  incubation, 
previously  noted,  is  about  4  weeks,  making  the  complete  period 
about  3  months.  The  adult  birds  remain  in  the  islands  about 
7  months,  which  affords  them  ample  time  to  rear  two  broods,  but 
not  more,  during  any  one  summer  in  Bernmda.  The  following 
records  of  three  of  our  land  birds  are  interesting  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Tropic-bird. 


Time  required 
for  incubation. 

Time  spent  by  the 
young  in  the  nest. 

Total. 

Finch  *                    9  days 

10  days 

19  days 

Flicker  >                12  days 

25-28  days 

37-40  days 

Golden  Eagle  »     30  days 

90  days 

120  days 

The  measurement  of  extent  in  the  freshly  hatched  bird  is  Irss 
than  the  length,  but  this  relation  is  reversed  at  the  end  of  the  ()th 
day,  and  by  the  time  the  young  bird  is  ready  to  leave  the  nest  the 
extent  becomes  three  times  the  length  minus  the  tail  or  more  than 


i  W.  L.  Finley,  American  Birds,  pp.  245-246. 

2  A.  R.  Sherman,  Wilson  Bull.,  1910.  pp.  135-171. 
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twice  the  total  length.  Furthennore,  the  wings  undergo  their 
greatest  development  during  the  last  few  weeks  spent  in  the  nest, 
while  the  feet  grow  but  little  after  the  first  month.  This  seems  a 
most  favorable  condition  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  feet  are 
functional  and  necessary  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  free  Ufe, 
while  an  extensive  development  of  the  wings  in  the  early  part  of 
the  life  history  would  prove  a  great  inconvenience. 
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3.5 

6.1 

359 

32 

29 . 1 

3. 

m0 

0 

51.6 

10.8 

3.6 

6.1 

353 

33 

29.9 

3, 

i 

52.9 

11.2 

3  6 

6.1 

348 
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Table  of  Msabubsmentb  (Continued). 


I 

I 


34 
36 
37 
38 
39 
41 
48 
52 
57 
60 
62 


? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 
? 

• 

? 
? 
? 
? 


i 


Average  growth  per  day. 

Percent  of  total  growth 
accomplished,  on  the 
average,  each  day. 


29.8  3.8 
31.1  4.1 
31.5       4.5 

32.3  4.9 
33.0  I     5.6 

34.5  7.1 

39.4  10.1 

40.6  11.2 
41.4      13.1 
42.6     13.7 
Left  the  Nest. 
.520  ,    .380  11.269 


1.69 


i 

1 

i 

i 

57.8 

11.5 

69.1 

12.6 

60.2 

13.1 

62.8 

14.2 

64.7 

16.7 

70.4 

17.5 

80.7 

21.6 

82.4 

.22.2 

83.2 

24.2 

86.1 

24.6 

3.7 
3.8 
3.8 
3.9 
4.0 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4.6 
4.6 


I 


6.0 
6.1 
6.2 
6.2 
6.3 
6.3 
6.4 
6.5 
6.5 
6.6 


357 
355 
377 
390 
422 
570 
510 
497 
499 
467 


390  .058  .064  7.58 


2.86   1.69 


1.70  I  1.71,1.68 


1.71 


The  above  table  of  measurements  is  made  from  the  studies  of  two  birds 
which  stand  one  at  either  end  of  the  series.  The  two  life  histories  seem 
to  overlap  but  match  comparatively  well  at  the  33rd  day  of  development. 
The  age  of  the  older  bird  is  only  approximately  known  (within  4  or  6  days), 
since  the  measurements  of  different  young  of  the  same  age  may  vary  as 
much  as  the  growth  of  four  or  five  days. 

The  weights  of  the  young  birds  fluctuated  a  great  deal  from  day 
to  day;  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  weighed  in  the 
morning  after  feeding  time.  A  series  of  weighings  made  during 
the  night,  or  very  early  morning  before  any  food  has  been  received 
by  the  young  birds,  would  undoubtedly  be  less  variable. 

One  of  the  young  at  the  time  of  hatching  when  thoroughly  dry 
and  before  it  was  fed  weighed  25  grams,  or  19  grams  less  than  the 
egg  from  which  it  hatched.  Another  young  bird  weighed  on  the 
day  of  hatching  30  grams;  but  this  individual  was  not  watched 
and  therefore  it  may  have  received  food. 

The  food  of  the  young  during  the  fh^t  10  or  15  days  consists  of 
snails  and  soft  marine  animals.     In  some  cases  it  seemed  to  be 
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merely  the  regurgitated  juices  and  semidigested  food  from  the 
j^et  of  the  parent  bird.  When  the  birds  are  between  15  and  30 
•days  old,  more  than  90  %  of  the  food  consisted  of  squids,  the 
remainder  being  made  up  of  small  minnows  and  some  unidentifiable 
material.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  young  bird's  life  fish  con- 
istitutes  a  large  part  of  the  food,  although  many  squids,  some  of 
considerable  size,  were  present  in  nearly  every  specimen  examined. 
It  was  not  necessary,  in  most  cases,  to  kill  the  bird  in  order  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  food,  for  the  young  birds,  especially 
those  of  an  age  in  which  the  instinct  of  fear  was  acquired,  violently 
regurgitated  their  food  on  the  slightest  provocation,  even  the  mere 
handling  of  the  birds  unaccustomed  to  my  visits  would  cause  them 
to  throw  up  the  entire  contents  of  their  gullets.  By  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  simple  means,  it  was  easy  to  gain  information  about 
the  food  without  causing  the  birds  any  serious  injury.  Below 
Are  lists  of  the  animals,  with  their  weights,  which  were  found  in 
five  such  regurgitations  of  different  birds  ranging  from  30  to  50 
•days  old,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  ages  of  the  birds.  No.  1 
being  the  youngest. 


^uid 


<( 


Minnow 


No.  1. 

17      grams. 
11.1      " 

2.4      '' 


Squid 


'Squid 


It 


ti 


30 . 5  grams. 

No,  S. 

16 . 9  grams. 
16.7      '' 
3.1      " 


it 
it 
(t 


Flying  Fish 
(part) 
Fragments 


No.  4- 

27 . 3  grams. 
16  8      '' 
14.5      •' 

6.5 

5.7 

4.5 


it 


3.2 


Squid 


Minnow 


36.7  grams. 

No.  S. 

13 . 1  grams. 
10.1 

9.0 

2.5 

3.0 

2.1 


78 . 5  grams 

No.  5. 

Squid 

22 . 5  grams 

<( 

9.5      " 

Flying  Fish 

10.0      '' 

ti         It 

9.0      " 

It         i( 

7.5      " 

4  minnows  and 

fragments 

26.5     '* 

39 . 8  grams. 


85.0  grams. 
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The  amount  of  food  regurgitated  by  No.  4  and  No.  5  may  seem 
excessive,  since  it  equals  about  J  to  J  of  the  total  weight  of  the  bird^ 
yet  such  quantities  of  food  in  one  gullet  were  not  unusual.  Since 
the  birds  ordinarily  are  fed  only  during  the  early  morning  hours, 
one  should  expect  to  find  large  quantities  of  food  delivered  at  this 
single  meal.  The  squids,  which,  as  we  have  said,  make  up  the 
largest  part  of  the  food  of  the  young,  as  they  also  do  that  of  the 
adult  birds,  are  probably  captured  out  at  sea,  for  I  saw  very  few 
squids  when  making  collections  of  marine  animals  about  the  islands. 
Thousands  of  squids  are  eaten  each  day  by  these  birds,  so  there 
must  be  an  enormous  quantity  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
feeding  grounds. 

The  young  birds  become  very  fat  and  heavy  during  the  last 
10  or  15  days  of  their  life  in  the  nest,  and  in  all  cases  under  observa- 
tion they  weighed  more  at  this  stage  than  the  heaviest  of  the  adult 
birds.  This  storing  up  of  substance  which  may  later  serve  as 
food  prepares  them  to  withstand  the  strenuous  ordeal  required  of 
them  upon  leaving  the  nest. 

At  the  time  of  hatching,  the  young  Tropic-bird  is  to  all  appear- 
ances a  ball  of  fluffy  down  w^ith  its  dark  colored  beak  and  black 
feet  sta.nding  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  background  of  white 
(Plate  VII,  fig.  1 1).  It  is  only  the  region  about  the  beak,  the  under- 
parts,  and  the  middle  of  the  back  which  are  pure  white,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  plumage,  especially  the  crown,  sides  of  the  back, 
and  region  of  the  wings  has  a  decided  tinge  of  dull  gray. 

The  eyes  of  the  nestling  remain  closed  for  one  or  two  days,  but 
the  young  birds  are  very  active  and  responsive  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. A  mere  touch,  or  even  the  click  of  the  camera,  is  enough 
to  incite  the  creature  to  extend  its  neck  and  open  its  beak  in  eager 
anticipation  of  some  lucious  snail  or  other  appetizing  morsel  of 
food.  In  taking  pictures  of  some  of  these  birds,  it  was  necessary 
to  click  the  shutter  several  times  before  attempting  the  final 
exposure,  in  order  to  avoid  the  gaping  attitude. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  (Plate  VII,  fig.  12)  the  birds  have 
their  eyes  fully  opened,  but  they  blink  incessantly  when  brought 
out  to  the  open  light. 

During  the  first  ten  days  of  life  in  the  nest  the  chief  changes 
which  occur  are  conetTni^d  with  size,  for  no  feathers  apprar  during 
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this  stage  of  the  nestling.  The  beak  becomes  lighter  in  color,  but 
the  skin  in  front  of  the  eyes  (lores)  and  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  (front)  remains  jet  black.  The  tarsus  is  bluish,  but  the 
toes  and  webs  are  black,  as  in  adult  birds.  The  down  on  the  breast 
is  much  shorter  and  denser  than  elsewhere,  thus  forming  a  firm 
mat,  which  protects  the  tender  body  from  the  sharp  stones  or 
rough  surface  of  the  rock  on  which  the  bird  is  usually  obliged  to 
rest.  A  characteristic  pose  of  the  bird  at  this  age  is  one  with  its 
body  and  head  outstretched  on  the  bottom  of  the  nest  (Plat6  VIII, 
fig.  14).  This  position  was  frequently  assiuned  whether  the  bird 
was  awake  or  asleep.  The  young  showed  no  evidence  of  fear  during 
the  first  two  weeks,  for  when  I  approached  the  nest,  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  afraid  of  me.  Often  when  I  placed  my  hand  near  them 
they  would  pick  at  my  fingers  as  if  testing  some  new  and  strange 
kind  of  food.  The  young  birds  which  I  visited  daily  never  devel- 
oped an  instinct  of  fear;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  grew  older 
they  seemed  to  be  pleased  to  have  me  make  a  call  during  the  long 
hours  when  they  were  left  alone. 

The  adult  birds  remain  very  closely  with  the  young  during  the 
first  ten  days.  The  little  fellow  is  usually  tucked  in  under  the 
feathers  of  the  adult  and  frequently  sleeps  with  its  head  projecting 
through  the  feathers,  just  as  a  little  chicken  does  when  it  is  brooded 
by  the  old  hen.  When  the  little  creature  became  restless  the  old 
bird  uttered  a  series  of  low  guttural  sounds,  which,  I  assume, 
were  intended  as  disapproval. 

At  the  end  of  the  16th  day  were  seen  the  first  feathers.  They 
made  their  appearance  on  the  scapular  region  of  the  spinal  tract 
(Plate  VIII,  fig.  14).  By  separating  the  down,  the  tips  of  the  bluish 
colored  sheaths  of  the  feathers  may  be  seen  projecting  through  the 
dark  skin.  The  feathers  grow  rapidly,  soon  lose  their  sheaths, 
and  by  the  20th  day  are  well  expanded,  producing  a  conspicuous 
patch  of  black-and-white  barred  feathers  (Plate  IX,  fig.  15).  By 
this  time  the  sheaths  of  the  feathers  of  the  breast,  the  primaries, 
secondaries,  and  tail  feathers  appear,  but  they  do  not  show 
through  the  coat  of  down  until  several  days  later.  During  the 
first  twenty  days  the  bill  assumes  more  and  more  the  shape  and 
proporti(fns  of  that  of  the  adult.  Its  dark  bluish  color  changes 
to  a  white  or  flesh  color,  but  the  tip  of  the  mandibles  retains  a 
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brownish  tinge.  The  skin  about  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible 
and  the  lores  remains  jet  black  and  is  devoid  of  down  or  feathers 
at  this  age. 
From  the  20th  to  the  35th  day  marked  changes  in  the  plumage 
occur.  At  the  end  of  the  25th  day  the  developing  wing  feathers 
are  so  heavily  charged  with  blood  that  the  nestling  is  unable  to 
support  its  wings  continuously  (Plate  IX,  fig.  16). 

By  the  end  of  the  35th  day  the  wing  feathers,  including  the 
coverts,  are  well  expanded  and  now  form  wuth  the  scapulars, 
which  were  the  first  feathers  to  appear,  a  continuous  band.  The 
down  gradually  frays  away  as  the  feathers  replace  this  first  pro- 
tective covering. 

The  tail  feathers  are  well  advanced  during  this  period,  and  by 
the  35th  day  the  two  central  tail  feathers,  destined  to  become  the 
long  feathers  in  the  tail  of  the  adult,  attain  a  length  of  4  cm.  The 
feathers  of  the  head  and  rump,  although  sprouted,  do  not  show 
through  the  coat  of  down;  so,  when  the  bird  is  \'iewed  from  the 
side  it  displays  alternate  areas  of  down  and  feathers  (Plate  X, 
fig.  17).  The  feathers  of  the  breast  become  well  expanded  at  the 
37th  day  and  with  the  down  form  a  veritable  feather  mattress,  on 
which  the  bird  rests  or  crawls  about  the  nest  (Plate  X,  fig.  18). 
The  feathers  about  the  base  of  the  beak  have  appeared  and  now 
completely  conceal  the  dark  skin.  The  black  loral  spot,  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  adult,  is  now  well  differentiated. 

The  adult  bird  spends  less  time  with  the  young  as  the  hitter 
becomes  older,  at  least  this  is  true  of  the  birds  which  were  under 
continual  observation.  After  the  20th  or  25th  day  the  young 
bird  on  Agar's  island  was  visited  by  the  parent  bird  only  (hiring 
the  morning  at  feeding  time.  The  adult  bird  usually  appeared 
about  6  o'clock  and  after  2  or  3  visits  was  seen  no  more  until  the 
next  day.  After  being  fed  the  young  bird  settled  down  for  a  pro- 
found sleep,  but  at  irregular  intervals,  from  some  unknown  impulse, 
it  would  suddenly  arise,  stretch  its  wings,  preen  its  featliers, 
and  then  settle  down  again  for  another  nap.  In  the  afternoon  the 
young  bird  was  usually  awake  and  would  anmse  itself  by  picking 
at  the  stones  about  the  nest,  or  perhaps  would  snatch  at  the  flies 
or  gnats  which  were  often  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest. 
At  other  times  it  would  spend  much  time  oiling  and  preening  its 
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feathers  by  running  its  beak  tlirough  its  plumage.  When  I  chanced 
to  make  a  noise  in  the  observation  lx)x,  the  bird  would  suddenly 
squat  down  and  with  an  excited  look  peer  out  towards  the  opening 
of  the  nest  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

At  night  the  young  bird  slept  most  of  the  time,  but  when  day- 
break came,  it  was  all  alert  and  very  attentive  to  every  noise  wliich 
in  any  way  suggested  the  coming  of  the  parent  with  the  customary 
breakfast.  The  adult  bird  when  it  appeared  uttered  a  peculiar 
and  characteristic  "click"  as  it  flew  back  and  forth  above  the  nest 
before  alighting.  This  call  note  never  faihnl  to  excite  the  little 
creature  to  the  utmost.  As  the  adult  alighted  at  the  edge  of  the 
nest  the  young  bird  procluced  a  scries  of  guttural  chirps,  and  braced 
itself  back  on  its  legs  and  tail  in  preparation  for  receiving  the  long 
expected  breakfast. 

The  food  is  tninsferre<i  from  the  pouch-like  gullet  of  the  adult 
to  that  of  the  young  by  a  process  of  regurgitation.  This  transfer 
of  f(XKl  is  accoinpunie<l  l)y  a  series  of  gulps,  strains,  and  wrigglings 
of  the  head  and  neck  on  the  part  of  both  birds. 

By  the  40th  day  the  young  is  completely  feathered,  but  down 
still  shows  ai)out  the  region  of  the  head  and  rump.  The  tail 
feathers  are  now  prominent  and  each  shows  a  black  spot  near  the 
end  of  the  vein.  Ten  days  later  the  clown  is  fraytKl  away  and  the 
plumage  tissumes  the  typical  markings  of  the  innnature  phase  of 
plumage.  The  black  markings  arc  most  evident  on  the  wing 
coverts,  scapulars,  ami  inner  siKumdaries,  the  rt^gions  which  are 
destined  to  become  black  in  the  adult.  The  bill  now  has  a  dis- 
tinctly yellowish  color,  which  continues  to  deepen  to  reddish- 
orange  in  the  older  adult  birds.  From  the  50th  day  (Plate  XI, 
fig.  19)  to  the  GOth  day  (Plate  XI,  fig.  20)  the  black  areas  of  the 
coverts  and  secondaries  become  more  continuous,  while  the  black 
barring  of  the  crown  and  back  become  diminislunl,  or  rather  ob- 
scured, by  the  white  tips  of  the  growing  feathers.  The  relative 
proportions  between  the  wings  and  the  tail  have  undergone  a 
great  change  and  now  approach  those  of  the  adult. 

The  young  birds  are  unable  to  fly  well  when  they  leave  the  nest, 
although  the  wings  have  been  exercised  very  freciuently  for  some 
weeks.  Those  which  I  observed  leaped  into  the  water  from  the 
edge  of  the  nest  and  then  made  their  way  out  to  sea  by  paddling. 
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The  young  birds  flopped  their  wings  vigorously,  as  if  attempting 
to  fly,  but  were  never  able  to  rise  from  the  water  during  the  time 
I  observed  them.  Such  an  event  created  considerable  excitement 
among  the  adult  Tropic-birds,  which  assembled  to  witness  the 
affair.  The  young  bird  while  thus  floating  on  the  water  maybe 
fed  by  the  adults,  but  more  probably  depends  on  its  stored  fat 
until  it  gains  enough  strength  to  fly  and  fish  for  itself. 


IV.     EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

Plate  III. 

Fig.  1.  One-Rock  Island,  a  typical  island  of  Great  Sound  nearly 
covered  with  second  growth  cedars,  a  few  palmettos,  and  cactuses.  Five 
of  the  cavities  on  this  side  of  the  island  were  occupied  by  nesting  birds. 

Fig.  2.  A  close  view  of  one  of  the  cliffs  on  the  outer  shore  of  Morgan's 
Islsind,  Ely's  Harbor.     The  lower  nest  is  6  feet  above  high  water  mark. 

Plate  IV. 

Fig.  3.  Adult  Tropic-bird  in  the  act  of  leaving  her  nest  at  One-Rock 
Island.  This  view  shows  how  the  wings  may  be  used  in  locomotion  on 
Isind,  especially  on  rough  uneven  surfaces. 

Fig.  4.  Adult  Tropic-bird  on  her  nest  at  Tucker's  Town.  The  nest 
was  excavated,  probably  by  the  birds  themselves,  in  the  side  of  one  of  the 
high  sand  dunes  which  run  along  the  shore.  The  long  tail  feather  is 
bent  over  the  back  of  the  bird. 

Plate  V. 

Fig.  5.  Adult  Tropic-bird  resting  in  a  natural  cavity  of  the  cliffs  at 
Bethel's  Island. 

Fig.  6.  Adult  Tropic-bird  on  her  nest  and  egg  at  Morgan's  Island. 
This  nest  is  made  in  a  thick  mat  of  sargassum  which  was  deposited  by  the 
waves. 

Plate  VI. 

Fig.  7.  Nest  and  egg  of  the  Tropic-bird  at  Tucker's  Town.  Same  nest 
as  shown  in  Plate  IV,  fig.  4.  The  egg  gave  the  following  measurements: 
longest  diameter  4.9  cm.,  shortest  diameter  3.6  cm.,  weight  37  grams. 
The  markings  on  this  egg  are  distributed  with  comparative  uniformity. 

Fig.  8.     Egg  of  the  Tropic-bird  at  Two-Rock  Island.     The  raeasuremonts 
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are:  longest  diameter  5.6  cm.,  shortest  diameter  4.1  cm.,  weight  40.9 
grams. 

Fig.  9.  Egg  pipped  and  some  of  the  calcareous  shell  broken  away. 
The  shell  membrane,  however,  is  intact  except  where  it  is  pierced  by  the 
beak  of  the  embryo.  The  measurements  are:  longest  diameter  5.4  cm., 
shortest  diameter  3.9  cm.,  weight  before  being  pipped  44  grams. 

Fig.  10.  Same  egg  as  shown  in  fig.  9,  but  after  the  shell  membrane  had 
been  ruptured.  In  photographing,  the  head  was  slightly  pulled  out  to 
bring  the  beak  into  view.  The  dark  patch  of  do^Ti  on  the  crown  is  note- 
worthy. 

Plate  VII. 

Fig.  11.  Young  Tropic-bird.  Age  12  hours;  length  11.9  cm.;  extent 
11.2  cm.;  wing  1.6  cm.;  foot  2.S  cm.;  bill  1.2  cm.;  weight  25  grams  before 
receiving  any  food.  Down  white,  excepting  that  the  crown,  regions  of 
wings,  rimap,  and  a  patch  on  the  back  of  the  neck  are  tinged  with  dusky 
or  dull  gray.  The  black  skin  is  naked  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  on  the 
lores,  on  the  feet,  and  on  the  legs  as  far  up  as  the  heel.  The  beak  and 
tarsus  are  a  hght  bluish  slate  color,  the  toes  and  webs  of  a  very  much 
darker  slate  color.     The  eyes  remain  closed  for  a  period  of  two  days. 

Fig.  12.  Young  Tropic-bird.  Age  4  days;  length  12.7  cm.;  extent  11.9 
cm.;  wing  1.8  cm.;  bill  1.3  cm.;  foot  2.8  cm.;  weight  35  grams.  The 
bird  at  this  age  has  its  eyes  open  and  is  very  alert  and  active.  The  down 
of  the  breast  is  much  shorter  and  thicker  than  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  beak  remains  a  bluish  slate  color  like  that  of  the  freshly 
hatched  bird.     The  oil-gland  tubercle  is  present,  but  is  not  yet  functional. 


Platb  VIII. 

Fig.  13.  Young  Tropic-bird  with  natural  rock  background.  Age 
8  days;  length  16.1  cm.;  extent  16.7  cm.;  wing  2.5  cm.;  foot  3.6  cm.; 
bill  1.4  cm.;  weight  92  grams.  No  feathers  have  as  yet  appeared.  The 
legs  in  their  relation  to  the  body  have  a  noticeably  posterior  position. 

Fig.  14.  Young  Tropic-bird.  Age  15  days;  length  20.1  cm.;  extent 
25.4  cm.;  wing  3.5  cm.;  foot  4.7  cm.;  bill  2.0  cm.;  weight  145  grams. 
The  various  darker  regions  of  the  down  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
the  freshly  hatched  young  arc  still  present,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  so  sharply 
differentiated.  There  is  very  little  down  on  the  sides  of  the  body  beneath 
the  wings.  In  the  scapular  region  have  appeared  the  sheaths  of  the  first 
quill  feathers.  These  sheaths  with  their  downy  tips  measure  1  cm.  in 
length.  The  oil-gland  tubercle  is  now  well  developed  and  has  two  open- 
ings, through  which  the  oil  exudes  when  the  gland  is  squeezed.  There  is 
no  down  immediately  around  the  tubercle,  but  a  circlet  of  hair-like  feath- 
ers is  appearing  around  its  base. 
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Plate  IX. 

Fig.  15.  Young  Tropic-bird.  Age  20  days;  length  22.9  cm.;  extent 
32.5  cm.;  wing  5.5  cm.;  bill  2.4  cm.;  foot  5.4  cm.;  weight  232  grams. 
This  view  was  taken  from  a  position  above  the  bird  in  order  to  show  the 
expanded,  barred  tips  of  the  first  feathers  in  the  scapular  region.  The 
sheaths  of  the  feathers  of  the  wings,  tail,  interscapular  region,  and  breast 
are  appearing  through  the  skin.  The  skin  about  the  base  of  the  mandibles 
and  lores  is  dotted  with  the  papillae  of  developing  feathers. 

Fig.  16.  Young  Tropic-bird.  Age  24  days;  length  24.3  cm. ;  tail  1.0  cm. ; 
extent  37.6  cm.;  wing  6.9  cm.;  bill  2.9  cm.;  foot  5.6  cm.;  weight  250 
grams.  The  quill  feathers  have  pierced  or  are  piercing  nearly  every  part 
of  the  body  where  such  feathers  occur.  The  quills  of  the  primaries  and 
secondaries  are  so  heavily  charged  with  blood  that  the  bird  is  unable  to 
support  its  wings  continuously,  but  allows  them  to  rest  on  the  floor  of  the 
nest.  The  tips  of  the  secondaries  are  expanded  and  these  feathers  now 
range  from  2  cm.  to  3  cm.  in  length.  The  prinaries  are  not  as  far  advanced 
as  the  secondaries.  The  tail  feathers  are  much  slower  in  their  growth 
than  the  wing  feathers,  but  at  this  stage  the  entire  12  are  present.  The 
two  feathers  destined  to  become  the  long  tail  feathers  of  the  adult  are 
already  much  longer  than  the  others.  These  central  feathers  are  1  cm. 
in  length,  but  with  the  tufted  downy  tips  they  measure  2.2  cm.  The 
feathers  of  the  breast  have  expanded  tips,  but  they  do  not  as  yet  show 
through  the  thick  mass  of  down. 

Plate  X. 

Fig.  17.  Young  7>opic-bird.  Age  about  34  days;  length  29.8  cm.; 
tail  3.8  cm.;  extent  57.8  cm  ;  wing  11.5  cm.;  bill  3.7  cm.;  foot  6.0  cm.; 
weight  357  grams.  The  bird  at  this  age,  with  its  alternate  areas  of  down 
and  feathers,  and  its  queer  actions,  presents  a  very  ungainly  and  awkward 
appearance.  The  feathers  in  the  region  of  the  wings  have  undergone 
marked  development  and  now  appear  as  a  continuous  area  of  barred  plum- 
age. The  primaries  are  white  excepting  the  outer  five,  which  have  a  black 
spot  or  patch  in  the  vein  near  the  tips  of  the  feathers.  The  secondaries 
are  white  excepting  the  innermost  3  or  4,  which  are  barred  with  black. 
The  wing  coverts  are  also  barred  with  black.  The  feathers  of  the  middle 
of  the  hark  are  appearing,  but  are  hidden  from  view  by  the  feathers  of  the 
scapular  region.  The  tips  of  the  secondaries  and  coverts  extend  back 
nearly  to  the  region  of  the  oil  gland,  which  is  well  developed  at  this  stage. 
The  shafts  of  the  tail  feathers  are  black,  and  each  feather  shows  a  black 
spot  near  the  tip  of  the  vane.  The  pure  white  feathers  of  the  breast  are 
well  expanded,  and  replace  the  mat  of  do\sTi,  which  has  gradually  frayed 
away  giving  place  to  this  more  substantial  protective  covering.  The 
feathers  of  the  flanks  are  striped  and  barred  with  black  as  in  the  adults. 
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The  feathers  of  the  head  are  beginning  to  ^how  through  the  skin.  The 
m'hite  hair-like  feathers  of  the  auricular  region  now  measure  about  0.8  cm. 
in  length,  but  are  hidden  from  view  by  the  mass  of  down  on  the  sides  of 
the  heaii. 

Fig.  1^.  Young  Tropic-bird.  Age  about  37  days;  length  31.5  cm.; 
tail  4.5  cm  :  extent  60.2  cm.:  wing  13.1  cm.;  bill  3.S  cm.;  foot  6.2  cm.; 
weight  377  grams.  E.xcept  for  a  slight  advance  in  development  of  plumage, 
the  description  of  the  bird  shown  in  fig.  17  will  also  apply  to  this 
one.  Thi.<  figure,  however,  shows  the  plumage  of  the  head  and  breast  to 
much  better  advantage.  Feathers  now  completely  hide  the  black  skin 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  lores,  which  were  devoid  of  feathers 
and  down  until  the  '20th  day  of  development.  The  black  loral  spot, 
which  is  present  in  the  adult,  is  here  dL^inctly  differentiated  from  the 
white  and  its  af)i)earanre  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  development 
of  the  plumatre. 

Pl.^te  XI. 

Fig.  10.  Iinniat'irH  Tn>pic-bird.  Age  about  52  day.-^:  length  40.6 
cm.:  tail  11.2  «iii.:  extent  v2.4  cm.:  wing  22.2  cm.:  bill  4.4  cm.:  foot  6.5 
cm.:  weight  4V»7  crains.  The  primar>'  covering  of  do\\'n  is  completely 
replacf^l  by  the  pluinase  of  tlie  advanced  immature  bird  when  the  young 
attain^  th**  ase  of  .50  tlay-*.  Thi.-?  view  was  taken  to  show  the  black  mark- 
ings of  the  feather-i  t»f  the  flarik-.  bark,  and  head.  The  bill  now  has  a  pale 
vellowi>h  <'olor. 

Fie.  20.  Imniatiire  Tropic-bird.  Age  about  60  days;  length  42.6 
cm.:  Tail  13.7  rm.:  extent  S»).l  cm.:  wing  24.6  cm.:  bill  4.6  cm.:  foot  6.6 
cm.:  weight  467  grams.  Thi-s  figure  shows  the  bird  in  the  final  and  splen- 
did development  of  ho<ly  and  plumage  which  it  attains  before  leaving  the 
nest.  To  acquire  the  plumage  of  the  adult  only  slight  modifications  are 
neces.<arv.  viz. :  the  disappearance  of  the  black  bars  of  the  crown  and  upper 
parts  of  the  ^>ody  and  the  condensation  of  the  black  areas  in  the  region  of 
the  wing  rovert.s  and  secondaries.  Two  days  later,  at  62  da\*s  of  ape., 
this  birr  I  left  the  nest. 
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A  SHORT  SUMMER  OUTING  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND,  1911. 

BY   EDWARD  ARNOLD. 

In  1894  the  writer  made  a  collecting  trip  through  the  Canadian 
Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  and  enjoyed 
the  novel  experience  so  much  that  for  nine  years  following  he  put 
in  a  good  part  of  the  months  of  May  and  June  enjoying  field  work 
in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  despite  mosquitoes  and  other  winged 
pests,  which  flourish  so  abundantly  during  the  early  summer  in 
those  localities;  during  those  years  taking  many  sets  of  Richard- 
son's Pigeon  Hawk  (Falco  columbarius  richard^oni),  Sprague's 
Pipit  (AnthiLS  spragiiei),  Nelson's  Sparrow  (Passerkerbulus  nelsani 
nelsoni),  Leconte's  Sparrow  {Passerherbulus  Iccontei),  Baird's 
Sparrow  {Ammodramus  bairdi),  Marbled  Godwit  (Limosa  fedoa), 
Western  Willet  {Catoptrophorus  semipalmatus  inornatus),  Upland 
Plover  (Bartramia  longicatcda),  Avocet  (Recurvirostra  americana), 
Piping  Plover  {Mgiulitis  meloda),  Wilson's  Phalarope  (Steganopus 
tricolor),  Black-necked  Stilt  (Ilimaniopus  mexicanus),  Woodcock 
(PhUohela  minor),  Killdeer  (Oxyechus  vociferus),  also  about  twenty 
different  kinds  of  ducks,  besides  many  other  species  too  numerous 
to  mention  here. 

The  years  1905,  1906,  1907,  found  me  during  the  months  of 
June  studying  the  nesting  habits  of  Kirtland's  Warbler  {Dcndroica 
kirtlandi)  in  Northern  Michigan,  my  home  State.  In  April,  1908, 
I  moved  to  Montreal  and  the  following  year  took  such  sets  as 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk  (Accipiter  vclox),  Broad-winged  Hawk 
(Butco  platyptcrus),  Savanna  Sparrow  (Passerculu^  sandwichensis 
savanna),  Slate-colored  Junco  (Junco  hyemalis  hycmali^),  and  other 
birds  of  various  kinds  found  nesting  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal 
and  adjacent  townships.  In  my  collecting  trips  around  Montreal 
I  was  frequently  accompanied  by  my  friend  Mr.  W.  J.  Brown,  an 
enthusiastic  field  naturalist,  who  has  accumulated  a  very  fine 
collection  of  sets  of  eggs  of  the  local  birds  found  breeding  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  Mr.  Brown  and  myself  often  discussed 
Newfoundland  as  a  desirable  field  to  explore  and  our  plans  were 
Anally  made  to  put  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  of  1911  collect- 
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ing  there,  our  special  desiderata  being  sets  of  Fox  Sparrows  (Pas- 
serMa  iliaca  iliaca),  Greater  Yellow-legged  Plover  (Totanus  melano- 
leucus),  Pigeon  Hawk  {Falco  columbarius  columbarius),  Tennessee 
Warbler  {yermiwra  peregrina),  and  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  {Regu- 
lus  calendula  calendula).  We  left  Montreal  \'ia  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  and  after  a  pleasant  ride  through  the  Provinces  of  Old 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  arrived  at  North 
Sydney,  Mr.  Beers,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  accompanying  us,  hav- 
ing met  us  en  route.  There  we  boarded  a  steamer  for  Port  aux 
Basques,  Newfoundland,  a  distance  of  110  miles.  The  trip  was 
very  rough  and  many  of  the  passengers  were  sea  sick.  We  arrived 
at  Port  aux  Basques  early  the  next  morning  —  weather  foggy  and 
lots  of  ice  and  snow  discernible  on  the  bleak  forbidding  shores. 

The  summer  there  is  short.  On  our  journey  over  the  Reid- 
Newfoundland  Railway  ice  and  snow  could  often  be  seen  from  the 
car  window  and  during  the  first  week  of  June  the  bushes  and  trees 
were  just  beginning  to  show  the  green  of  the  op>ening  leaves. 
Along  the  Humber  River  we  picked  fine  bunches  of  trailing  arbutus, 
which  was  just  in  its  prime  the  first  week  in  June.  On  the  upper 
levels,  during  the  early  part  of  June,  water  froze  every  night, 
forming  on  edge  of  ponds  a  small  coating  of  ice  each  morning. 
The  snow  was  from  three  to  six  feet  deep  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
and  we  could  walk  on  the  top  of  it  until  9  or  10  o'clock  without 
sinking  in  over  an  inch  or  two.  Notwithstanding  this  cold  weather 
many  birds  had  made  their  nests;  some  had  laid  their  eggs,  and 
others  had  young  or  were  incubating  their  eggs, —  such  si>ecies 
as  the  Fox  Sparrow  {Passerella  iliaea  iliaca)  ^  Savanna  Sparrow 
{PasserculU'S  satidwichetisw  savanna),  Least  Sandpiper  {Pisobia 
minutilla),  Greater  Yellow-legs  {Totanus  vielanoleucus),  Wilson's 
Snipe  (Gallinago  delicata),  Welch's  Ptarmigan  {Lagopus  welchi), 
were  already  incubating  their  eggs,  and  a  Myrtle  Warbler  {Den- 
droica  coronata)  was  building  close  to  our  camp.  The  Ruby- 
crowned  Kinglets  {Regulus  calendula  calendula)  were  in  full  song; 
the  bird  considering  its  size  is  a  marvellous,  rich  singer,  its  note 
being  a  distinctive  feature  of  every  place  we  stopped  to  collect  or 
make  observations. 

The  Reid-Newfoundland  is  narrow  gauge,  but  very  comfortable, 
dining  and  sleeping  cars  are  carried  on  all  passenger  trains;   the 
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meals  are  very  good  and  the  service  excellent.  Mixed  trains  are 
also  in  service  on  alternate  days.  The  road  runs  through  a  most 
picturesque  territory.  Generally  speaking,  the  physical  features 
of  the  island  are  of  a  rocky,  mountainous,  barren  nature,  compris- 
ing vast  stretches  of  spruce  woods  and  bogs,  well  watered  in  many 
places  by  streams,  lakes  or  ponds,  large  and  small.  Fire  has 
devasted  many  localities  on  both  sides  of  the  Humber  River,  leav- 
ing unsightly  stretches  of  blackened  skeletons  of  once  handsome 
trees. 

The  fishing  is  excellent  in  all  the  streams  and  in  many  of  the 
ponds  and  lakes,  trout  and  salmon  rising  freely  to  the  fly. 

The  Fox  Sparrow  (Passer clla  iliaca  iliara)  is  a  conmion  resident 
breeder,  large,  conspicuous  and  handsome,  a  vigorous  sweet  singer 
heard  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  at  times  at  sunset.  Its  clear, 
rich  bell-like  notes  rise  among  the  evergreen  woods  filling  the  air 
with  delicious  melody,  beginning  lustily  and  at  length  closing  softly, 
frequently  drowned  by  the  music  of  the  wind  in  the  tree  tops. 
This  species  is  an  early  breeder.  We  found  young  in  the  nests 
and  others  flying  around  during  the  first  week  in  June.  We 
located  a  few  nests  with  young  in  different  stages  of  growth  and 
also  later  nests  containing  in  each  instance  but  three  eggs  —  which 
appears  to  be  the  normal  complement  in  almost  every  instance. 
The  nests  are  made  of  grass,  moss,  rootlets,  twigs,  etc.,  the  lining 
fine  hay,  rootlets,  caribou  hair,  etc.,  and  are  usually  placed  on  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  a  small  spruce,  sometimes  from  2  to  5  feet 
up  in  the  branches  of  spruce  trees.  The  eggs  are  greenish,  spotted 
and  blotched  with  reddish  brown  of  various  shades,  in  some  in- 
stances so  heavy  and  numerous  that  the  ground  color  is  almost 
obscured.  It  is  the  characteristic  sparrow  of  the  island  and  in 
evidence  at  many  points  along  the  railway.  We  thoroughlv- 
enjoyed  the  beautiful  bell-like  notes  of  the  Hermit  Thrush  and 
White-throate<l  Sparrow,  found  quite  common  at  many  of  our 
stopping  places.  Greater  Yellow-legs  (Totarius  mrlafiolcucus), 
IjesLSt  Sandpiper  (Pisobia  vunutiUa)^  and  Wilson's  Snipe  {Gallinago 
delicaia),  were  the  waders  most  in  evidence,  especially  on  the 
elevated  plateaus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  small  lakes  and  ponds. 
The  Greater  Yellow-legs  {Totanus  melanoleucus)  is  very  noisy 
and  frequently  followed  us  persistently,  yeJping  its  alarm  notes. 
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The  notes  of  the  Wilson's  Snip>e  (Gallinugo  delicata)  could  be  heard 
at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  often  during  the  day.  We  flushed 
a  number  of  these  birds  and  found  several  nests  with  eggs  or  young 
in  the  \'icinity  of  the  nest.  Spotted  Sandpip>ers  (Aditis  macularius) 
were  frequently  in  evidence  and  breeding. 

As  a  result  of  our  trip  we  observed  the  following  birds  and  ob- 
tained nests  and  eggs  as  given  below: 

1.  Oavia  ixnxner.  Loon. —  One  pair  seen  on  a  small  pond  on  June  6. 
At  this  date  the  birds  had  not  started  to  lay. 

2.  CepphuB  grylle.  Black  Guillemot. —  Fairly  abundant.  Breed- 
ing on  the  "banks"  on  June  10. 

3.  Lams  hyperboreuB.  Glaucous  Gull. —  Common.  Several  paiis 
had  their  nests  built  out  on  large  boulders  in  the  center  of  ponds,  but  as 
the  water  was  very  cold  and  over  our  heads  in  depth,  we  could  not  examine 
them. 

4.  Lams  xnarinus.  Great  Black-backed  Gull. —  Generally  dis- 
tributed along  the  western  coast  and  breeding.  A  few  pairs  were  found 
nesting  on  small  islands  in  ponds  adjacent  to  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  June  10. 

5.  Lams  argentatus.  Herring  Gull. —  Common  resident.  Ob- 
8er\'ed  evcrj^where  off  the  "Banks  "  of  Newfoundland,  but  their  numbers 
are  being  rapidly  decimated  by  the  fishermen. 

6.  Sterna  hirundo.  Common  Tern. —  We  saw  a  small  colony  at 
Bay  of  Islands  on  June  7.  At  this  date  they  apparently  had  not  started 
to  build. 

7.  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa.  Leach's  Petrel.  —  Several  burrows 
of  this  species  were  located  on  an  island  June  10,  but  as  the  holes  invariably 
ran  under  a  large  rock,  a  pickaxe  was  necessary  to  examine  the  contents. 

8.  Mergus  americanus.  Merganser.—  Nest  found  May  19  on  the 
banks  of  the  Humber  River,  containing  nine  fresh  eggs. 

9.  Clangiila  clangiila  americana.  Golden-eye. —  Nest  contain- 
ing eight  fresh  eggs  found  in  a  dead  tree  near  the  Humber  River  on  May  21. 

10.  Somateria  dresseri.  Eider. —  Saw  two  birds  of  this  species  at 
St.  Georges  Bay  on  June  9. 

11.  Branta  canadensis  canadensis.  Canada  Goose. —  Common 
breeder.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  young  were  already  hatched  and  when 
they  were  approached  the  anxious  parents  were  heard  "honking**  in  the 
vicinity. 

12.  Botaurus  lentiginosus.  Bittern. —  One  individual  heard 
"pumping**  on  June  1  and  was  undoubtedly  breeding. 

13.  Oallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe. —  A  ver>'  abundant  species 
and  noted  wherever  there  was  bog.  Birds  were  heard  overhead  continu- 
ously from  9.30  p.  m.  to  4.30  a.  m.,  June  9.  A  nest  containing  three  fresh 
eggs  was  found  on  a  mound  in  a  spruce  bog  on  June  8.     On  June  12  another 
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was  located  where  the  young  had  just  left,  as  evidenced  by  the  egg  shells 
lying  about. 

14.  Piflobia  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper. —  Common.  Several 
nests  examined  between  June  3  and  16;  one  had  three  eggs  and  two 
others  had  four  eggs  each  in  various  stages  of  incubation.  The  sets  were 
simply  laid  in  depressions  in  moss  off  the  margins  of  "  ponds." 

15.  Totanus  xnelanoleucus.  Greater  Yellow-legs. —  Saw  a  num- 
ber on  the  elevated  plains  where  the  bird's  harsh  cries  may  be  heard  at 
times.  A  nest  of  this  species  was  found  on  June  3  with  four  badly  incubated 
eggs,  which  were  simply  laid  on  a  hill  adjoining  a  large  tract  of  spruce  bog. 
On  June  13  two  others  were  discovered  in  a  similar  location,  four  hand- 
somely marked  eggs  being  the  complement  in  each  case. 

16.  Totanus  flavipes.  Yellow-legs. —  Saw  several  individuals 
on  the  barrens,  but  no  nest  was  found. 

17.  Actitis  inacularius.  Spotted  Sandpiper. —  Common  along  the 
shores  of  lakes  and  streams,  and  breeding  abundantly. 

18.  LagopuB  welchi.  Welch's  Ptarmigan  . —  In  a  dry  place  in  a 
large  area  of  spruce  bog,  and  at  one  of  the  highest  points  reached  by  the 
railway,  we  flushed  a  bird  of  this  species  off  her  nine  fresh  eggs  on  June  6. 
The  nest  was  merely  a  depression  in  moss  amongst  spiuce  sprouts  and  thinly 
lined  with  feathers  and  grasses.  Two  other  birds  were  seen  on  the  barrens 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  but  investigation  failed  to  reveal  any  more 
nests. 

19.  Astur  atricapillus  atricapillus.  Goshawk. —  We  saw  a  few 
in  the  mountain  regions,  but  they  are  not  very  common. 

20.  Falco  coluxnbarius  columbarius.  Pigeon  Hawk. —  On  June  0 
a  noisy  pair  were  located  in  some  heavy  spruce  timber  at  the  base  of  a 
small  precipice.  After  carefully  looking  for  the  nest  in  the  trees,  it  was 
eventually  found  with  four  young  on  a  ledge  of  rock  on  the  mountain  side. 

21.  Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis.  Osprey. —  Not  numerous. 
A  few  birds  seen  flying  from  the  sea  inland.     A  breeding  resident. 

22.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Belted  KiNr;F»sHER. —  Fairly  common  along 
the  Humber  River,  whore  a  nest  of  seven  fresh  eggs  was  taken  on  July  1 . 

23.  Dryobates  villosus  terrsBnovaB.  Newfoundland  Wood- 
pecker.—  Common  in  the  mountainous  country  and  breeding  in  large; 
dead  birch  trees  wliich  have  been  charred  by  forest  fires. 

24.  Dryobates  pubescens  xnedianus.  Downy  Woodpeckek-  - 
Probably  common,  but  we  only  saw  half  a  dozen. 

25.  Picoides  arcticus.  Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker. —  Saw 
three  birds  in  tlic  higher  levels. 

26.  Colaptes  auratus  luteus.  Northern  Flicker. —  Common. 
Flushed  one  bird  out  of  a  hole  in  a  dead  birch  on  June  9.  The  nest  con- 
tained young. 

27.  Chordeiles  virginianus  virginianus.  Nightuawk. —  Saw  a  num- 
ber flying  over  the  cliffs  at  Bay  of  Islands. 

28.  TyrannuB  tyrannus.  Kingbird. —  A  few  specimens  were  seen 
along  the  shore  of  the  Humber  River. 
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29.  Exnpidonaz  trailli  alnorum.  Alder  Flycatcher. —  This  spe- 
cies apparently  had  just  arrived  about  June  10  at  Bay  of  Islands  and  a  iew 
days  later  were  quite  common. 

30.  Exnpidonaz  minimus.  Least  Flycatcher. —  A  few  birds  seen 
and  heard  along  the  Hiunbcr  River. 

31.  PerifloreuB  canadensis  nigricapillus.  Labrador  Jay. —  A 
pair  or  more  of  these  birds  were  observed  at  every  point  and  a  few  of  them 
used  to  feed  around  our  camp. 

32.  Goryus  coraz  principalis.  Northern  Raven. —  Fairly  common, 
especially  in  and  about  the  Bay  of  Islands.  One  pair  had  their  nest  of 
sticks  on  the  cliffs  of  Gregory  Island,  but  the  young  had  already  left  June  8. 

33.  Goryus  brachyrhynchos  brachyrhynchos.  Crow. —  We  saw 
a  few  birds  along  the  railway  line. 

34.  EuphafiTUS  carolinus.  Rusty  Blackbird. —  A  nest  containing 
four  fresh  eggs  found  June  4.  It  was  placed  five  feet  up  in  a  small  spruce 
at  edge  of  pond. 

35.  Pinicola  enucleator  leucura.  Pine  Grosbeak. —  Several  old 
nests  of  this  species  were  found;  the  birds  are  fairly  common. 

36.  Lozia  curvirostra  minor.  Crossbill. —  Saw  two  individuals 
at  Bay  of  Islands. 

37.  Acanthis  linaria  linaria.  Redpoll. —  Saw  a  flock  of  six  or 
seven  near  the  Humber  River  on  June  7. 

38.  Passerculus  sandwichensis  savanna.  Savannah  Sparrow. — 
Abundant  and  nesting  in  spruce  bogs.  Several  nests  found  on  June  17 
sunk  in  caribou  moss  and  lined  with  grasses.  This  bird  was  also  nesting 
on  an  island  many  miles  out  at  sea. 

39.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys  leucophrys.  White-crowned  Spar- 
row.—  We  saw  but  three  birds  in  stunted  spruce  woods. 

40.  Zonotrichia  albicollis.  White-throated  Sparrow. — A  common 
resident  and  abundant  breeder.  Many  nests  found  on  the  ground  in 
spruce  woods  during  the  month  of  June,  the  sets  ranging  from  two  to  four 
eggs. 

41.  Spizella  monticola  monticola.  Tree  Sparrow. —  A  few  birds 
seen  at  Bay  of  Islands  in  the  spruce  woods. 

42.  Spizella  passerina  passerina.  Chipping  Sparrow. —  Common, 
especially  at  Bay  of  Islands. 

43.  Junco  hyemalis  hyemalis.  Slate-colored  Junco. —  Not  many 
birds  seen.  A  nest  with  three  incubated  eggs  was  located  on  the  ground 
in  spruce  woods  on  July  18. 

44.  Melospiza  lincolni  lincolni.  Lincoln's  Sparrow.—  A  few 
seen  along  the  Humber  River. 

45.  Melospiza  georgiana.  Swamp  Sp.\rrow. —  Only  two  birds 
noted. 

46.  Passerella  iliaca  iliaca.  Fox  Sparrow. —  A  very  interesting 
and  abundant  species;  a  wonderful  singer.  This  bird's  flute-like  notes 
were  heard  at  all  times  of  the  day  in  the  stunted  spruce  country. 
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47.  Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow. —  We  saw  several  speci- 
mens at  St.  Georges  Bay. 

48.  Riparia  riparia.  Bank  Swallow. —  Several  pairs  were  starting 
to  nest  in  some  low-lying  sand-pit«  at  St.  George's  Bay  on  June  10. 

49.  BSniotilta  varia.  Black  and  White  Warbler. —  A  fairly  com- 
mon breeder.     Nesting  in  spruce  woods  about  June  15. 

50.  Dendroica  898tiva  adstiva.  Yellow  Warbler. —  Several  speci- 
mens noted  at  Bay  of  Islands  amongst  the  alders  on  June  7.  A  nest  with 
four  badly  incubated  eggs  waa  found  on  June  27  in  a  birch  tree. 

51.  Dendroica  coronata.  Myrtle  Warbler. —  On  June  9  we  saw  a 
bird  of  this  species  carrying  nesting  material.     Not  very  common. 

52.  Dendroica  magnolia.  Magnolia  Warbler. —  Six  or  seven 
birds  seen  in  the  stunted  spruce  country  along  the  Humber  River  on  June  8. 

53.  Dendroica   pensylvanica.    Chestnut-sided    Warbler. —  Rare 

—  only  two  birds  noted  in  some  mixed  woods  on  June  8. 

54.  Dendroica  castanea.  Bay-breasted  Warbler. —  Two  indi- 
viduals noted  at  Grand  Lake  on  June  8. 

55.  Dendroica  striata.  Black-poll  Warbler. —  The  most  abun- 
dant warbler  seen  during  our  visit.  They  were  everj'where  in  the  spruce 
country.  A  nest  with  four  fresh  eggs  was  found  on  June  27  in  a  small 
spruce  tree. 

56.  Dendroica  virens.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler. —  Heard 
many  in  the  large  hemlocks  and  pines  at  Bay  of  Islands  on  June  10. 

57.  Dendroica  pahns    .  m  hypochrysea.     Yellow  Palm  Warbler. 

—  We  heard  this  species  singing  ever}'^  morning  early  around  our  camp  at 
Grand  Lake. 

58.  Seiurus  noveboi^ensis  noveboracensis.  Water-Thrush. — 
Fairly  abundant.  A  nest  found  on  June  4  in  the  upturned  roots  of  a  tree. 
The  bird  had  not  started  to  lay. 

59.  Geothlsrpis  trichas  trichas.  Maryland  Yellow-throat. — 
Common  among  tho  alders  and  willows  along  the  Humber  Hi  ver. 

60.  Wilsonia  pusilla  pusilla.  Wilson's  Warbleu. —  Common  and 
observed  where  ver  we  pitcho<l  our  camp. 

61.  Wilsonia  canadensis.  Canada  Warbler. —  Fairly  common 
in  tho  spruce  wood.s. 

62.  Nannus  hiemalis  hiemalis.  Winter  Wren. —  Heard  this 
sj)erics  siiiRiriR  at  all  hours  of  the  day  in  damp  evergreen  woods. 

63.  Sltta  canadensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.— Saw  several 
in  the  mountainous  country  where  they  were  breeding. 

64.  Penthestes  atricapillus  atricapillus.  Chickadee. —  Common 
ail  over  the  country. 

65.  RefiTulus  calendula  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. — 
Very  abundant.  This  species,  like  Passerella  iliaca,  is  a  very  interesting 
one  and  a  delightful  singer.  For  such  a  small  body  the  bird  has  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  song,  and  from  the  tops  of  stunted  spruce  can  be  heard 
at  all  hours  of  the  dav. 
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On  June  4  a  nest  with  four  fresh  eggs  was  found.  On  June  9, 15  and  28, 
three  others  of  nine  eggs  each,  respectively,  were  discovered,  all  the  nests 
being  suspended  from  the  branches  of  stunted  spruce  trees.  They  were 
built  of  moss,  fine  strips  of  bark  and  heavily  lined  with  feathers  of  various 
birds. 

•  66.    Hylocichla  fuscescens  fuscescexiB.    Veert. —  Not  as  conmion 
as  the  following  species,  but  a  few  were  seen  at  different  pointa. 

67.  Hylocichla  gruttata  pallasi.  Hermit  Thrush. —  Abundant.  A 
nest  found  on  June  4  contained  three  fresh  eggs.  Two  other  nests  were 
located  June  14  and  16,  each  containing  three  fresh  eggs.  Another  wonder- 
ful Binger.  It  was  worth  making  the  trip  just  to  hear  the  present  species, 
the  White-throated  Sparrow,  the  Fox  Sparrow  and  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 
sing  their  beautiful  notes. 

68.  Planesticus  migratorius  migratorius.  Robin. —  Abundant 
"everywhorc.     Nesting  commonly  the  first  week  in  June. 


NOTES  OX  BIRDS  BREEDING  IN  THE   MOUNTAINS 

OF  VIRGINIA. 

BY   H,    B.    BAILEY. 

DuKiXG  a  trip  to  the  mountains  of  Vir  !nia  in  July  and  August, 
1910,  I  was  struck  by  the  large  number  of  young  birds  seen  daily 
•on  my  tramps,  and  as  many  species  were  supposed  to  raise  only  one 
brood  in  our  hot  climate,  I  decided  this  season  to  find  as  many 
evidences  of  actual  second  and  third  broods  as  possible.  With 
this  object  in  view  I  visited  Goshen  the  first  week  in  June  and  was 
surprised  to  find  every  species  had  hatched  their  young  and  many 
laying  again,  thus  being  as  far  advanced  as  at  our  home  on  the 
seaboard.  The  following  notes  were  made  at  Goshen,  June  3-10; 
Massanetta  Springs  (near  Harrisonburg),  July  7-28,  and  August 
16-30;  Hot  Sprini^s,  July  29-August  4;  Old  Sweet  Springs  (one 
mile  over  the  border  in  West  Virginia),  August  6-15.  The  eleva- 
tion is  over  2000  feet,  and  the  season  was  very  hot  and  dry.  Well 
kept  farms  predominate,  the  woods  having  generally  been  cut  off. 
My  principal  disappointment  was  in  not  finding  Juncos  and 
Thrushes  on  the  mountain  tops.     The  species  observed  (especially 
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sparrows)  were  very  abundant  and  our  noble  Virginia  certainly 
did  her  share  towards  increasing  the  bird  pK>pulation.  In  the 
mountains  Wild  Turkeys,  Ruffed  Grouse,  fox  squirrels,  foxes 
and  wild  cats  are  common.  From  the  descriptions  given  me  by 
farmers'  boys,  Eagles  and  Duck  Hawks  breed  on  the  cliffs. 

The  following  list  is  very  incomplete  but  may  form  the  nucleus 
for  other  observations  during  the  heated  tenn  some  future  year. 

1.  Aix  sponsa.  Wood  Duck. —  Not  rare.  Saw  young  about  half 
grown,  July  10. 

2.  Butorides  virescens.  Green  Heron. —  Common;  probably  raises 
two  broods. 

3.  Philohela  minor.  Woodcock. —  Rare.  Seen  July  24.  Boys  say 
they  nest  in  March. 

4.  ActitiB  macularius.  Spotted  Sandpiper. —  Not  common;  old 
and  young  together  in  June,  July  14  and  in  August. 

5.  Ozyechus  vocifeniB.  Killdeer. —  Quite  common;  young  flying 
July  10. 

6.  Colinus  virginianus  virginianus.  Bob-white. —  Abundant. 
Owing  to  the  dry  w^eather  the  young  were  two  thirds  grown  July  7;  second 
settings  of  eggs  were  destroyed  July  29  when  hay  fields  were  cut,  but  the 
birds  immediately  went  to  laying  again.  They  always  desert  the  nest 
when  cut  around,  even  if  a  piece  of  cover  is  left  over  the  nest.  On  August 
25  a  covey  of  young  just  able  to  fly  was  observed. 

7.  Bonasa  uxnbellus  uxnbellus.  Ruffed  Grouse.—  Covey  of 
young  July  10.     Not  rare  on  mountains. 

8.  Meleagrifl  gallopavo  silvestris.  Wild  Turkey. —  Still  common. 
I  think  much  crossing  is  done  in  the  wilder  parts:  many  farmers  are  giving 
up  the  bronze  variety,  owing  to  their  straying  propensities. 

9.  Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensiB.  Mourning  Dove. —  Com- 
mon.    Young  in  all  stages.     July  16,  fresh  eggs. 

10.  Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis.  Turkey  Vulture. —  Rather 
common;  boys  claim  they  build  on  the  cliffs,  and  Buzzard  roosts  are  com- 
mon names  on  sides  of  several  mountains. 

11.  Catharista  unibu.  Black  Vulture. —  Commoner  than  the 
preceding. 

12.  Accipiter  veloz.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk. —  Not  common.  July 
10,  nest  with  young  ready  to  fly. 

13.  Accipiter  cooperi.  Cooper's  Hawk. —  Not  common.  Several 
seen.     Not  a  favorite  with  farmers. 

14.  Buteo  lineatus  lineatus.  Red-shouldered  Hawk. —  Breeds 
sparingly,  and  probably  the  Red-tailed  Hawk  also. 

15.  Falco  sparverius  sparverius.  Sparrow  Hawk. —  Not  common 
until  August  when  young  were  full  grown. 
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16.  Alueo  pratincoU.  Barn  Owl. —  One  taken  a  few  days  before 
my  arrival  in  an  old  bam. 

17.  Striz  TarU  TarU.    Barred  Owl. —  Rather  oommon. 

18.  Otus  asio  asio.    Screech  Owl. —  Common. 

19.  Bubo  ▼irfinianus  ▼irginianus.  Great  Horned  Owl. —  Com- 
mon. Destructive  to  poultry  where  so  many  roost  in  trees,  as  very  few 
farmers  have  regular  houses  for  them. 

20.  CoccysuB  ameiicanus  americaniu.  Yellow-billbd  Cuckoo. 
—  Rare.    Young  hatched  July  7. 

21.  Coccysus  erythrophthalznufl.  Black-billed  Cuckoo. —  Not 
common.    Two  broods;   feeding  young  in  August. 

22.  Geryle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher. —  Conmion.  No  signs  of 
a  second  brood. 

23.  Dryobates  viilosus  auduboni.  Hairt  Woodpecker. —  Rare. 
Only  one  brood. 

24.  Dryobates  pubeseens  pubeseens.  Downt  Woodpecker. — 
Two  broods;  small  young  in  nest  Jime  10. 

25.  PhlcBotomus  pileatus  pileatUB.  Pileated  Woodpecker. — 
Rarely  seen;  heard  often,  and  one  seen  August  2. 

26.  Iftelanerpei  erythrocephalus.  Red-headed  Woodpecker. — 
Very  common.  Possibly  three  broods.  July  7,  nest  contained  eggs  which 
hatched  the  10th;  young  left  the  nest  on  the  20th;  seen  feeding  young  in 
August. 

27.  Gentunu  carolinus.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker. —  Not  com- 
mon.   Only  one  brood. 

28.  Colaptes  auratus  auratus.  Flicker. —  Common.  Raises  two 
broods. 

29.  Antrostomus  vociferuB  vocifenu.  Whip-poor-will. —  Raises 
two  broods.    Eggs,  July  7;  hatched  10th;  not  heard  calling  after  15th. 

30.  Chordeiles  Tirfinianus  Yirginianus.  Nighthawk. —  Two 
broods.     Not  heard  after  July  23. 

31.  ChAtura  pelagica.  Chimney  Swift. —  Very  oommon.  One 
nested  inside  of  an  old  mill;  young  gone  July  10. 

32.  Archilochus  colubriB.  Rubt-throated  Humminqbird. — ^Abun- 
dant.    No  signs  of  second  brood. 

33.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.    Kingbird.—  Common;    two  broods. 

34.  BIyiarchus  crinitus.  Crested  Flycatcher. — Common.  Feed- 
ing young  in  August. 

35.  SayomiB  phoBbe.  Phcebe. —  Abimdant.  Jime  6,  young  in  all 
stages  and  fresh  eggs.    July  7,  young  in  nest;  feeding  young  in  August. 

36.  Myiochanes  virens.  Wood  Pewee. —  Undoubtedly  two  broods. 
Still  singing  Aug.  6. 

37.  Empidonaz  virescens.  Acadian  Flycatcher. —  Rare.  One 
heard  and  seen  at  Goshen  in  June  and  at  Hot  Springs  in  August;  probably 
commoner  in  suitable  localities  near  water. 

38.  Empidonaz  xninixnus.  Least  Flycatcher. —  Rare.  July  10 
one  heard  and  seen  in  an  Orchard. 
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39.  Cyanocitta  cristata  cristata.  Blue  Jay. —  Abundant.  No 
signs  of  second  brood. 

40.  CorTUB  brachyrhynchoB  brachyrhynchos.  Crow. —  Abun- 
dant.   One  brood  —  how  fortunate! 

41.  MolothruB  ater  ater.  Cowbird. —  Young  birds  common  July  7; 
but  I  have  never  found  their  eggs  in  late  settings. 

42.  A^laius  phoBniceus  phooniceus.  Red-winged  Blackbird. — 
Very  common.     Young  in  nest  July  7;  eggs  hatching  July  15. 

43.  Stumella  magna  magna.  Meadowlark. —  Common.  Nest 
and  eggs  found  July  20;  destroyed  by  hogs;  July  22-23,  new  nest, 
female  flushed. 

44.  IcteniB  spiirius.    Orchard  Oriole. —  Common.    Two  broods. 

45.  Ictenis  galbula.     Baltimore  Oriole. —  Rare;  only  one  seen. 

46.  Quiflcalus  quiscula  adneus.  Bronzed  Crackle. —  Feeding 
young  July  23. 

47.  Astragalinus  tristis  tristis.  Goldfinch. —  Abundant.  No 
signs  of  breeding  until  Aug.  10,  at  Old  Sweet  Springs,  when  a  nest  with  4 
eggs,  and  one  with  6  eggs  were  found. 

48.  Passer  domesticus.  English  Sparrow. —  Everywhere.  Aug. 
25,  many  young  in  nests  in  the  top  of  an  old  shed. 

49.  PocBcetes  gramineus  gramineus.  Vesper  Sparrow. —  Very 
common.  Raises  probably  three  broods.  Large  young  June  6;  fresh 
eggs  July  7-17,  Aug.  2,  and  young  in  nests. 

50.  Ammodramus  savannarum  australis.  Grasshopper  Spar- 
row.—  Very  common.  Large  young  flying  June  10  and  July  7;  fresh 
eggs  July  29;  singing  all  through  August. 

51.  Passerherbulus  henslowi  henslowi.  Henslow's  Sparrow. — 
Very  common  at  Massanetta;  young  abundant  July  and  August;  3  eggs, 
July  16. 

52.  Spizella  passerina  passerina.  Chipping  Sparrow. —  Abundant . 
Two  and  three  broods;  young  in  nests  June,  July  and  August. 

53.  Spizella  pusilla  pusilla.  Field  Sparrow. —  Very  common. 
Three  broods.  Eggs,  July  27,  August  1,  August  20;  young  in  nests  June, 
July,  and  August. 

54.  Melospiza  melodia  melodia.  Song  Sparrow. —  Very  common. 
Three  broods.  Eggs,  July  9-27.  Young  hatched  the  9th,  left  nest  on  the 
20th;  young  in  nests  July  and  August. 

55.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  erythrophthalmus.  Towhee. — 
Common.     Two  broods;   feeding  young  July  10. 

56.  Cardinalis  cardinalis  cardinalis.  Cardinal. —  Common. 
Young  in  nest  July  27. 

57.  Guiraca  cssrulea  cadrulea.  Blue  Grosbeak. —  Two  or  three 
broods;  young  in  nest  July  10- August  2. 

58.  Passerina  cyanea.  Indigo  Bunting. —  Common.  Three  broods. 
Young  and  eggs,  June  6,  and  in  July;  feeding  young  August  1. 
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59.  Piranga  arythromAlas.  Scarlet  Tanager. —  Rare  at  Goshen  in 
June;  rare  at  Hot  Springs. 

60.  Piranga  rubra  rubra.  Summer  Tanager. —  Several  seen  in 
oak  woods,  in  June  and  July. 

61.  Progne  subis  subis.  Pxtrple  Martin. —  Not  many  boxes  are 
put  up  for  them. 

62.  Petrochelidon  lunifrons  lunifroiu. —  Cuff  Swalix>w.-7- Only 
one  colony  on  a  bam  by  the  river. 

63.  ffirundo  arythrogastra.  Barn  SwAiiLow. —  Abimdant.  All 
nests  were  empty  July  10. 

64.  Biparia  riparia.    Bank  Swallow. —  Only  seen  by  the  river. 

65.  Bombycilla  cedroruxn.  Cedar  Waxwing. —  Common.  June, 
July,  and  August.  No  signs  of  building  until  a  nest  was  found  building 
July  29,  in  an  orchard.    August  4  contained  four  eggs. 

66.  Vireosylva  oliTacea.  Red-eted  Vireo. —  Very  common.  Eggs 
and  young  in  June;   mostly  silent  after  July  10. 

67.  Vireosylva  gilva  gilva.    Warbling  Vireo. —  Rare. 

68.  Lanivireo  flavifroxiB.  Yellow-throated  Vireo. —  Nest  in 
maple  July  15,  young  just  leaving. 

69.  Vireo  griseus  griseus.  White-eyed  Vireo. —  Rather  rare  at 
Goshen  in  June;  not  heard  afterwards. 

70.  BCniotilta  Taria.  Black  and  White  Warbler. —  Common. 
Not  singing  after  June. 

71.  Dendroica  SBStiva  SBStiva.  Yellow  Warbler. —  Very  common, 
breeding  near  houses;  still  singing  August  1. 

72.  Dendroica  vigorsi.  Pine  Warbler. —  Common  in  pine  woods; 
rarely  heard  in  July. 

73.  Dendroica  discolor.  Prairie  Warbler. —  Common.  Stopped 
singing  July  13. 

74.  Seiunu  aurocapillus.  Oven-bird. —  Young  in  nest  July  10; 
none  singing  later. 

75.  Seiunu  motacilla.  Ix)uisiana  Water-Thrush. —  Heard  sing- 
ing at  Hot  Springs  in  a  deep  glen,  August  4;  common  at  Goshen  in  June. 

76.  Oeothlypifl  trichas  trichas.  Maryland  Yellow-^throat. — 
Rare  at  Goshen  in  June;  not  seen  nor  heard  later. 

77.  Icteria  virens  virens.  Yellow-breasted  Chat. —  Common. 
Stopped  singing  July  18. 

78.  Wilflonia  citrina.  Hooded  Warbler. —  Common  in  June; 
none  heard  later  on. 

79.  Setophaga  ruticllla.  Redstart. —  Rather  rare.  Not  heard 
after  July  10;  feeding  young  August  4. 

80.  Hinius  polyglottos  polyglottus.  Mockingbird. —  Rare. 
Young  in  nest  July  24;    very  common  around  Staunton  July  28. 

81.  Dumetella  carolinensis.  Catbird. —  Abundant.  Three  broods; 
young  still  in  nest  Augu.st  1. 
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82.  TozoBtomA  rufUBi.  Bbown  Thsashbr. —  Very  common. 
Young  in  nest  July  17. 

83.  ThryothoniB  ludoTicianus  ludovicianus.  Carolina  Wbbk.— 
Not  conmion.    Eggs  June  6;  feeding  young  August  6. 

84.  Thiyoxnanes  bewickii  bewiddi.  Bewick's  Wren. —  R&re. 
Young  hatched  June  3;  singing  in  July. 

86.  Troglodytes  a^on  aVdon.  House  Wren. —  Common.  Young 
in  nest  July  27. 

86.  Sitta  carollneniiB  carolinenBlB.    White-breasted  Nxtthatch. 

—  Common.    No  signs  of  second  brood. 

87.  Sitta  pusiUa.  Brown-headed  Nuthatch. —  Rare  at  Mas- 
sanetta  in  July;   seen  at  Goshen  in  June. 

88.  Baolophus  bicolor.  Tufted  Tttmoube. —  Rather  common; 
large  young  in  Jime. 

89.  Penthestes  carolinenBlB  carolinenBiB.    Carolina  Chickadee. 

—  Common.    Apparently  raise  only  one  brood. 

90.  Polioptila  c»rulea  eannilea.  Blub-orat  Gnatcatchbr. — 
Common.    Not  singing  after  Jime  6. 

91.  Hylocichla  muBtelina.  Wood  Thrush. —  Common.  Jime  6, 
eggs  and  young  in  nest  and  flying;  July  26,  young  in  nest.  Silent  after 
July  16. 

92.  Hylocichla  fuBcescenB  fuBcescenB.  Veert. —  Rare;  heard 
only  at  Hot  Springs,  August  4. 

93.  PlanesticuB  migratoriuB  migratoriuB.  Robin. —  Very  abun- 
dant; probably  three  broods. 

94.  Sialia  BialiB  BialiB.  Bluebird. —  Abimdant.  Eggs  hatching 
July  16,  and  large  young,  same  date. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FLIGHT  OF  GULLS. 

BT  WILLIAM  BREWSTER. 

Evert  ornithologist  knows,  of  course,  that  Gulb  are  past  masters 
of  the  art  of  making  headway  against  strong  winds.  These  they 
commonly  meet  and  overcome  either  by  flying  straight  and  rather 
low  over  the  water,  with  frequent  if  not  incessant  wing  beats,  or 
by  alternately  soaring  upward  and  swooping  downward  on  set 
wings,  apparently  utilizing  as  much  as  possible  the  momentum 
acquired  by  such  evolutions  or  by  intermittent  flapping,  and 
seeming  to  follow,  with  admirable  skill  and  judgment,  the  lines 
of  least  resistance.  Under  certain  conditions,  however,  they 
progress  by  means  other  than  those  just  mentioned  and  with 
surprising  ease  and  celerity,  as  I  have  twice  witnessed  to  excep- 
tionally good  advantage. 

On  the  first  occasion  —  October  6,  1909  —  I  was  crossing  from 
Liverpool  to  Boston  in  the  Cunard  steamship  'Ivemia'  when, 
after  passing  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Ireland  and  laying 
our  course  to  the  westward,  we  were  followed,  as  is  usual  in  those 
waters,  by  a  perfect  swarm  of  Gulls  —  chiefly  little  Black-headed 
and  Herring  Gulls  with  a  few  Lesser  Black-backed  and  Mew  Gulls. 
Gliding,  for  the  most  part,  on  set  and  motionless  wings  close  above 
and  around  us  they  kept  up  with  us  without  apparent  effort  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  although  our  ship  was 
heading  within  two  points  of  a  heavy  wind  and  ploughing  through 
a  tumultuous  sea  at  a  speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  There  were 
nearly  always  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  floating  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  over  our  heads  as  we  stood  on  the  upper  deck 
and  keeping  so  nearly  the  same  positions  in  relation  to  our  own 
that  whenever  we  regarded  them  intently,  without  taking  note  of 
other  surroundings,  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  either  they  or 
we  were  not  quite  motionless.  They  looked,  indeed,  like  so  many 
admirably  stuffed  and  mounted  Gulls  susi>ended  by  invisible  wires. 
At  such  short  distances  and  in  bright  sunlight  I  watched  them  for 
minutes  at  a  time  without  detecting  any  movement  of  their  wings, 
other  than  that  due  to  occasional  flexing  or  similarly  slight  readjust- 
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ment,  while  their  vertical  deflections  from  a  horizontal  plane  of 
flight  were  never  greater  than  ten  or  fifteen  inches.  Yet  all  the 
while  the  beautiful  birds  were  keeping  exact  pace  with  us  and  mov- 
ing at  a  known  speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour  against  a  wind  having 
an  estimated  velocity  of  considerably  more  than  that.  Nor  was 
this  the  best  that  they  could  do  for  every  now  and  then  one  which 
had  fallen  behind  the  rest  would  overtake  its  companions  without 
flapping  or  other  visible  effort  although  going  —  perhaps  for  hun- 
dreds of  yards  —  at  almost  double  their  rate  of  speed.  How  could 
such  a  thing  be?  It  seemed  unbelievable  yet  the  fact  was  before 
our  eyes  and  not  to  be  discredited,  however  difficult  to  understand 
or  explain.  Those  of  us  who  first  witnessed  and  afterwards  dis- 
cussed it  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  gliding  birds  could  not  acquire 
any  considerable  amount  of  their  momentum  by  their  slight  and 
infrequent  swoops  or  occasional  wing  strokes.  Indeed  they  seemed, 
oddly  enough,  to  lose  rather  than  to  gain  headway  whenever  they 
flapped  vigorously.  It  was  suggested  that  their  chief  if  not  only 
means  of  propulsion  must  be  that  of  the  force  of  the  wind,  acting 
on  their  set  wings  somewhat  as  it  does  on  the  sails  of  a  vessel, 
but  objected  that  no  sailing  vessel  can  head  within  three  points 
of  the  wind  and  move  forward  through  the  water  or  fail,  when 
going  to  windward,  to  make  more  or  less  leeway;  whereas  the 
Gulls  headed  within  two  points  and  had  no  perceptible  drift  to 
leeward. 

On  August  2,  1911,  1  was  again  returning  from  England  to 
America  —  this  time  in  company  with  my  friends  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Glover  M.  Allen  —  when  our  steamship,  the  White  Star  liner 
'Arabic*  was  attended,  during  most  of  the  afternoon  and  for  a  dis- 
tance of  above  a  hundred  miles  off  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  by 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  Gulls,  the  number  varying  from  hour  to 
hour  within  these  limits.  Nearly  all  were  adult  Herring  Gulls  still 
in  full  nuptial  plumage.  A  few  followed  the  creamy  wake  of  the 
ship  or  poised  directly  over  her  just  to  the  rear  of  her  smoke  stack 
but  the  majority  kept  abreast  of  her  to  the  windward  side,  the 
somewhat  sheltered  lee  side  being  persistently  avoided.  On  a 
level  with  her  upper  deck  or  a  little  above  it,  they  were  generally 
and  rather  evenly  distributed  —  although  more  thickly  in  places 
than  in  others  —  all  the  way  from  her  stern  to  amidships,  some 
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keeping  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  rail,  others  thrice  that  distance 
off,  still  others  fifty  or  more  yards  out  over  the  water.  Their 
respective  pK>sitions  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  ship  were 
so  accurately  and  systematically  maintained  that  whenever  I  got 
one  of  them  in  line  with  any  fixed  object  on  the  deck  I  could  often 
hold  it  there,  without  myself  mo\ang  again,  for  several  successive 
minutes.  At  first,  when  the  wind  was  coming  from  about  two 
points  off  our  larboard  bow  and  blowing  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  the  Gulls  flapped  rather  frequently  although  most 
of  them  glided  on  set  wings  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  As  the 
afternoon  wore  on  the  wind  shifted  and  freshened  until  it  came 
within  a  pK)int  and  a  half  of  l>eing  dead  ahead  —  in  the  opinion 
of  our  Boatswain  —  and  attained  a  velocity  of  thirty-five  miles 
an  hour  —  according  to  our  Captain.  This  change  was  gradual, 
not  abrupt.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  marked  and  most  interest- 
ing progressive  change  in  the  manner  of  flight  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  Gulls.  As  the  gale  increased  they  flapped  their  wings 
less  and  less  often,  until  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  gliding  cease- 
lessly, minute  after  minute,  over  distances  certainly  exceeding  a 
mile,  without  a  single  wing  beat  but  not  without  changes  or  read- 
justments in  the  bend  or  the  inclination  of  the  wings  which  took 
place  not  infrequently  and  often  were  very  obx'ious.  It  was  a 
rarely  impressive  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  mysterious,  sight  —  that 
of  this  orderly  throng  of  silent,  stately,  almost  snow-white  birds, 
moving  majestically  on  a  perfectly  level  plane,  at  a  speed  of  fifteen 
knots  an  hour,  against  a  raging  wind,  yet  making  no  visible  muscu- 
lar effort  which  could  in  any  way  account  for  such  progress.  Even 
more  surprising  was  it  to  see,  every  now  and  then,  one  of  them  leave 
the  rest  and,  going  two  feet  to  their  one,  forge  on  ahead  of  them  all 
perhaps  to  the  bows  of  the  steamer  and  beyond,  yet  without  once 
beating  its  wings.  They  seemed,  indeed,  to  now  have  abundant 
speed  held  in  reserve  and  to  be  able  to  retard  or  accelerate  it  at 
will,  without  obvious  means  of  so  governing  it.  Dr.  Allen,  who 
watched  them  with  me  for  a  time  but  not,  unfortimately,  when 
the  gale  reached  its  height  and  they  were  doing  their  best,  fully 
shared  my  conviction  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  making  use 
of  previously  acquired  momentum  but  that  the  wind  itself  must 
furnish  their  chief  if  not  only  means  of  propulsion.     After  he  had 
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gone  below  it  shifted  to  almost  dead  ahead  and  blew  for  half  an 
hour  or  more  with  extreme  violence.  The  Gulls  were  now  heading, 
I  should  say,  within  a  point  and  a  half  of  it  yet  continuing  to  sail 
into  it  with  undiminished  ease  and  speed.  The  gradual  increase  in 
its  strength  and  in  the  duration  of  their  gliding  flights,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  very  noticeable  progressive  change  in  the  way  their 
wings  were  held.  This  is  difficult  to  describe  but  essentially  it  may 
be  said  to  have  consisted  (1)  in  the  more  backward  set  of  the  whole 
wing;  (2)  in  the  greater  crooking  or  bending  of  the  wing  at  the  car- 
pal joint;  (3)  in  the  much  more  decided  downward  trend  of  the  flight 
Quills,  especially  the  secondaries,  which  were  so  bent  down  and  for- 
ward towards  their  tips  as  to  give  the  wing  when  viewed  from  in  front 
a  conspicuously  incurved  or  hollowed  aspect  similar  to  that  shown 
by  Hawks,  Pigeons,  etc.,  caught  by  the  camera  in  the  act  of  "  back- 
pedaling"  just  before  alighting.  At  the  height  of  the  gale  the 
Gulls'  wings  were  held  so  very  far  to  the  rear  of  their  usual  position 
that  very  much  of  the  body  was  shown  in  advance  of  where  they 
seemed  to  join  it.  The  neck,  too,  appeared  to  be  exceptionally 
elongated  and  its  contour  plumage,  with  that  of  the  head  and  body, 
unusually  compressed.  In  other  and  briefer  words  the  birds 
seemed  to  have  advanced  as  far  as  might  be  their  centres  of  gravity, 
to  have  reduced  as  much  as  possible  the  resistance  offered  by  their 
heads,  necks  and  bodies  to  the  wind,  and  to  be  employing  its  force 
to  drive  them  for  miles,  almost  straight  into  it,  by  merely  letting 
it  beat  against  their  rigid  and  peculiarly  placed  and  adjusted  wings. 
As  I  stood  watching  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  only  a  few  yards 
away,  sailing  serenely  and  impassively  through  gusts  which  forced 
me  to  cling  with  both  hands  to  a  railing  to  avoid  being  blown 
bodily  across  the  deck,  it  occurred  to  me  that  their  swift  and 
effortless  progress  might  be  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  impact 
of  the  wind  on  the  terminal  portions  of  their  depressed  and  stiffly- 
held  primaries  and  secondaries.  That  these  were  incessantly 
agitated  and  sprung  upward  by  the  wind  was  plainly  to  be  seen. 
They  must  be  similarly  bent,  of  course,  whenever  there  are  strong, 
downward  strokes  of  the  wings.  Photographs  of  large,  slow-flap- 
ping birds  engaged  in  ordinary  flight,  fail  to  indicate  that  such 
wing  strokes  are  often  directed  sufficiently  backward  to  be  alto- 
gether or  even  largely  in  the  nature  of  rowing  movements.     On 
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experimenting  with  severed  wings  stiffened  by  drying  I  have  found 
that  when  held  firmly  in  the  hand  by  their  outer  (i.  e,  bony) 
edges  and  struck  smartly  downward  they  give  one  very  decidedly 
the  impression  that  there  is  a  resultant  and  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able level  thrust  which  in  the  living  bird  would  be  directed  forward 
and  might  help  materially  to  speed  it  on  its  way.  If  impetus  may 
be  so  derived  it  must  be  due  to  the  leverage  of  the  long,  elastic 
flight  quills.  Firmly  attached  at  their  bases  to  the  rigid,  bony 
structure  along  the  edge  of  the  wing  but  free  towards  their  tips  to 
be  uplifted  by  impact  on  the  air,  these  feathers  perhaps  act  some- 
what as  a  crowbar  is  made  to  serve  by  the  mason  when,  after 
inserting  one  of  its  ends  under  a  heavy  stone,  he  lifts  at  the  other 
end  and  thereby  forces  the  stone  forward  over  the  ground  without 
raising  it.  Whether  or  not  the  suggestions  just  hazarded  have 
any  value  —  a  friend  has  characterized  them  as  no  less  absurd 
than  the  old  time  assumption  that  a  man  may  lift  himself  by  his 
boot  straps  —  there  is,  I  think,  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  wind 
constantly  fills  the  concave  wings  of  the  gliding  Gulls  much  as  it 
does  the  saik  of  close-hauled  vessels  and  with  similar  results  but 
with  this  essential  difference;  that  whereas  its  force  is  exerted  for 
the  most  part  laterally  on  the  vessels*  sails  and  opposed  by  the  side 
thrust  of  their  keels  or  centreboards  in  the  water,  it  must  have 
chiefly  a  lifting  effect  on  the  wings  of  the  Gulls  and  be  counteracted 
by  the  weight  of  their  bodies  bearing  downward.  Hence  we  may 
infer  that  in  the  case  of  these  birds  forward  movement  is  the  result- 
ant of  two  component  forces,  that  of  wind  and  of  the  attraction 
of  gravitation. 

The  theory  last  stated  is  not  novel  of  course.  It  has  recently 
been  taken  up  and  in  certain  ways  effectively  demonstrated  and 
supported  by  G.  F.  Tydeman  ^  who,  writing  in  French  and  making 
extensive  use  of  abstruse  mathematical  calculations  accompanied 
by  diagrams  to  illustrate  them,  deals  particularly  and  most  inter- 
estingly with  the  flight  of  sea  birds.  His  observation  of  it  has 
apparently  been  so  much  more  extensive  than  mine  that  I  hesitate 
to  differ  with  him  respecting  any  of  his  assumed  facts  or  resultant 


1  Le  Vol.  Pland  Des  Oiseaux  par  G.  F.  Tydeman.  Archives  Nderlandaises  des 
Sciences  Exactes  et  Naturelles  Publides  par  La  Socidt4  Hollandaise  Des  Sciences 
&  Harlem.  Series  III  B  ^Sciences  naturelles).  Tome  I,  1*  et  2*  Livraisons.  La 
Haye,  1911. 
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conclusions.^  I  cannot  accept  all  of  these,  however,  and  I  am 
especially  unwilling  to  endorse  his  belief  that  birds  gliding  to 
windward  depend  for  means  of  propulsion  largely  if  not  wholly 
on  uplift  afforded  by  powerful  ascending  currents  of  air  such 
as  must  always  rise  above  a  vessel  when  heavy  wind  is  strikmg 
against  and  deflected  from,  her  sides.  The  possibility  of  this 
was  thought  of  and  at  first  more  or  less  favorably  considered  by 
Dr.  Allen  and  me  as  we  watched  the  Gulls  from  the  deck  of  the 
*  Arabic,'  a  month  or  more  before  Mr.  Ty demands  article  came 
to  our  notice.  But  I  dismissed  it  altogether  from  my  mind  after 
repeatedly  seeing  birds  hundreds  of  yards  behind  the  steamer,  or 
fifty  or  more  yards  to  one  side  (always  the  windward  one)  of  her, 
or  even  well  in  advance  of  her,  gliding  on  set  wings  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  and  quite  as  ceaselessly  as  those  which  hung 
about  her  flanks.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  her  presence  or 
movement  could  have  caused  vertically  rising  currents  of  air  to  be 
regularly  maintained  at  such  distances  from  her  as  those  just 
mentioned,  or  that  they  could  have  been  thus  constantly  and 
generally  maintained  by  other  influence's  when  the  ocean  all  about 
her  was  swept  by  a  wind  blowing  over  thirty  miles  an  hour.  I 
even  doubt  if  they  extended  much  above  her  upper  deck  for  there 
I  was  lashed  incessantly  in  the  face  by  what  seemed  to  be  hori- 
zontally-racing wind,  while  several  of  the  Gulls  were  often  sailing 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  higher  still,  perhaps  directly  over  me.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  I  have  never  known  any 
of  these  birds  to  glide  far  to  windward  except  when  accompanying 
a  steamship,  a  fact  which  apparently  lends  some  support  to  Mr. 
Tydeman's  contention,  although  not  necessarily  having  such  sig- 
nificance since  it  may  reasonably  be  interpreted  in  other  ways. 

Conducted  of  necessity  through  opposing  and  invisible  air 
currents  constantly  varying  in  force  and  also  somewhat  in  direction 
the  gliding  flight  of  the  Gulls  seems  very  wonderful,  however  it  he 
explained.  It  would  be  impossible  of  execution  were  not  the  birds 
endowed  with  sOme  intuitive  sense  which  enables  them  to  instantlv 


1  So  many  of  these  are  In  close  accord  with  mine  that  It  may  be  well  for  me  to 
state  that  the  present  article  is  based  almost  wholly  on  observations  and  impres- 
sions recorded  in  my  journal  or  other  noteboolcs  before  I  knew  anything  about 
Mr.  Tydeman.  It  is  true  that  some  of  my  views  have  been  modified  since  his 
article  was  brought  to  my  notice  but  this  has  been  due  not  so  much  to  its  influence 
as  to  helpful  criticisms  and  suggestions  contributed  by  omithologrical  friends. 
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and  accurately  adjust  and  readjust  the  set  of  their  wings  and  the 
equilibrium  of  their  heavy  bodies  so  as  to  meet  in  precisely  the  most 
effective  way,  without  either  loss  or  gain  of  headway,  each  succes- 
sive gust  and  interval  of  comparative  calm.  With  regard  to  indi- 
vidual proficiency  and  endurance  in  performing  and  maintaining 
such  flight  little  if  any  differences  were  noticeable  among  the  one 
hundred  or  more  Herring  Gulls  who  followed  the  'Arabic'  on  the 
afternoon  of  August  2,  1911.  Nor  were  two  Lesser  Black-backed 
-Gulls  {Lams  fuscus)  who  accompanied  them  inferior  to  them  in 
these  resi)ects.  But  two  superb  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  {Larus 
marinus)  who  joined  the  throng  at  the  height  of  the  gale  and  kept 
along  with  us  for  half  an  hour  or  more  just  above  the  level  of  the 
upper  deck  flew,  all  the  while,  as  most  Gulls  do  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, that  is  by  alternate  flapping  and  sailing,  beating  their  wings 
^^gorously  every  few  seconds.  Quite  evidently  the  art  of  gliding 
far  into  the  wind  on  set  wings  was  beyond  either  their  knowledge 
or  their  power,  else  surely  they  would  have  resorted  to  it,  with 
scores  of  birds  close  about  them  practising  it.  Whenever,  as  not 
infrequently  happened,  the  Herring  Gulls  descended  to  within 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  crests  of  the  waves  they,  too,  seemed 
unable  to  advance  against  the  wind  without  frequent,  vigorous 
wing  strokes.  At  such  low  levels  the  gliding  flight  appeared, 
indeed,  to  be  never  even  attempted  by  any  one  of  them,  a  fact 
•doubtless  possessing  no  little  significance  if  only  one  knew  just 
how  to  interpret  it. 

Before  sunset  our  escort  of  Gulls  became  much  reduced  and 
before  dark  all  the  birds  had  left  us.  Thus  they  did  not  follow 
"US  quite  out  of  sight  of  the  shores  of  Ireland  where,  no  doubt, 
many  of  them  had  nests  with  eggs  or  young.  No  others  of  their 
kind  rejoined  us  the  following  morning  nor  were  any  again  seen 
until  we  neared  the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 

My  readers  will  understand,  of  course  that  what  I  have  had  to 
say  in  the  way  of  attempted  explanation  of  the  movement  of 
gliding  Gulls  represents  little  more  than  personal  inference  and 
opinion  based  on  field  observations  made  under  favorable  conditions 
but  extending  over  only  two  half  days.  Hence  it  should  be  taken 
as  suggestive  rather  than  assertive.  The  problem  to  which  it 
relates  is  too  difficult  to  be  dealt  with  thus  superficially  and  at  the 
.same  time  effectively.     Before  attempting  seriously  to  solve  the 
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mystery  one  should  study  the  metaphysics  of  the  general  subject 
of  flight  and  familiarize  himself  with  its  voluminous  literature. 
For  so  onerous  a  task  I  have  had  insufficient  time  and  possibly  not 
much  real  inclination.  Being  thus  handicapped  I  should  perhaps 
have  abstained  altogether  from  theorizing.  But  the  temptation 
was  irresistible  and  if,  by  yielding  to  it,  I  have  originated  nothing 
of  value  there  will  at  least  have  been  little  if  any  harm  done  — 
save,  perchance,  to  my  scientific  reputation. 


TWENTY-NINTH  STATED  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERI^ 

CAN  ORNITHOLOGISTS'  UNION. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Stated  Meeting  of  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gists' Union  convened  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Monday  evening, 
November  13,  1911.  The  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  Coun- 
cil Room,  and  the  public  sessions,  commencing  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 14,  and  lasting  three  days,  were  held  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Business  Session. —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Nelson.  Eighteen  Fellows  were 
present.  The  Secretary's  report  gave  the  membership  of  the 
Union  at  the  op>ening  of  the  present  Stated  Meeting  as  887,  con- 
stituted as  follows:  Fellows,  48;  Honorary  Fellows,  11;  Corre- 
spK>nding  Fellows,  60;  Members,  78;   Associates,  690. 

During  the  year  the  Union  lost  sixty-six  members,  eight  by 
death,  twenty-four  by  resignation,  and  thirty-four  for  nonpayment 
of  dues.  The  deceased  members  include  one  Fellow,  one  Honorary 
Fellow,  two  Corresponding  Fellows,  two  Members,  and  two 
Associates,  as  follows: 

Henry  Augustus  Purdie,^  a  Fellow,  and  one  of  the  Founders  of 
the  Union,  who  died  in  Boston,  March  29,  1911,  in  his  71st  year. 

Dr.  Adolf  Bemhard  Meyer,^  an  Honorary  Fellow,  who  died  in 
Berlin,  Germany,   February  5,    1911,   at  the  age  of  71   years; 

>  For  an  obituary  notice,  soe  Auk.  XXVIII.  p.  387;  also  Memorial  Address  in 
the  present  number. 

>  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Auk.  XXVIII,  p.  519. 
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Capt.  George  E.  Shelley/  a  Corresponding  Fellow,  who  died 
November  29,  1910,  in  London,  England,  at  the  age  of  70  years; 
Dr.  Gustav  Edler  von  Hayek,*  a  Corresponding  Fdlow,  who  died 
in  Vienna,  January  9, 1911,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age;  Dr.  Charies 
Otis  WTiitman,'  a  Member,  who  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  December  6, 
1910,  at  the  age  of  68;  Manly  Hardy,^  a  Member,  who  died 
in  Brewer,  Maine,  December  9,  1910,  in  his  79th  year;  and  the 
following  Associates:  Francis  Wm.  Rawle,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
who  died  June  12,  1911,  and  William  Roth  Wister,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  the  finances  of  the  Union 
to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Frank  M.  Chapman  was  elected  President;  A.  K.  Fisher  and 
Henry  W.  Henshaw,  Vice-Presidents;  John  H.  Sage,  Secretary; 
Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  Treasurer;  Ruthven  Deane,  William 
Dutcher,  F.  A.  Lucas,  Chas.  W.  Richmond,  Thos.  S.  Roberts, 
Witmer  Stone,  and  W^ilfred  H.  Osgood,  members  of  the  Council. 

Drs.  Alphonse  Dubois,  Brussek,  Belgium;  C.  E.  Hellmayr, 
Munich,  Germany;  Hermann  von  Ihering,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil; 
Herman  Schalow,  Berlin,  Germany,  and  W.  P.  Pycraft,  London, 
England,  were  elected  Honorary  Fellows;  Gregory  M.  Mathews, 
London,  England;  Dudley  Le  Souef,  Melbourne,  Australia;  John 
Lewis  Bonhote,  Hempstead,  England,  and  John  G.  Millais,  Hor- 
sham, England,  were  elected  Corresponding  Fellows,  and  the 
following  eighty  persons  were  elected  Associates,  namely: 

Adams,  Benjamin,  Xew  York  City. 
Aldrich,  Frank  W.,  Bloomington,  111. 
Alexander,  Miss  Annie  M.,  Piedmont,  Calif. 
Anthony,  Harold  E.,  New  York  City. 
Babcock,  Dean,  Estes  Park^  Colo. 
Baker,  John  Hopkinson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ball,  Dr.  J.  P.,  Frankford,  Pa. 
Banks,  Miss  Martha  Burr,  Westport,  Conn. 
Batten,  George,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Bignell,  Mrs.  Effie,  Xew  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

1  For  an  obitaary  notice,  see  Auk.  XXVIII.  pp.  387-388. 
>  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Auk.  XXVIII.  p.  388. 
*  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Auk.  XXVIII.  p.  149. 
<  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Auk.  XXVIII.  pp.  149-150. 
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Booth,  Sherman  M.,  Glencoe,  (ll. 

Borland,  Wm.  G.,  New  York  City. 

Brown,  Philip  Greely,  Portland,  Me. 

Browning,  Wm.  Hull,  New  York  City. 

Bubier,  Geo.  M.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Burr,  Freeman  Foster,  East  Haven,  Conn. 

Chapman,  Roy,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cheesman,  Morton  R.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Clay,  Charles  Irvin,  Eureka,  Calif. 

Craig,  Leon  T.,  Mars  Hill,  Me. 

Cushman,  Mrs.  John  M..  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Dickey,  Donald  R.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Duryee,  Miss  Anna  B.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Dwight,  Dr.  E.  W.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dyer,  Edward  Tiffany,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

Ekblaw,  Walter  Ehner,  Urbana,  111. 

Francis,  Geo.  A.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

FdgQet,  Dallett,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Gianini,  Chas.  Alfred,  Poland,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Gordon,  Harry  Edgar,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Greene,  Miss  Mary  Amory,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Gutsell,  James  S.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hallett,  Geo.  Hervey,  Jr.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Harris,  Harry,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hartman,  Corpl.   P.  J.,   Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Hersey,  F.  Seymour,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Holt,  Ernest  Qolsan,  Barachias,  Ala. 

Hudson,  Mrs.  Katharine  West,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Johnston,  J.  W.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kendall,  H.  F.,  M.  S.,  Virginia,  Minn. 

Kilburn,  Frank  M.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Lambert,  Dr.  A.  E.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Linton,  Miss  Ida  L.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mills,  Dr.  Herbert  R.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mitchell,  Catharine  Adams,  Riverside,  III. 

Moore,  Henry  D.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

More,  R.  L.,  Vernon,  Texas. 

Morley,  S.  G.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Morris,  Sidney  V.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Paladin,  Arthur,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Parsons,  Robert  L.,  So.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Pepper,  William,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pierrepont,  John  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Post,  William  Stone,  Bernards ville,  N.  J. 

Rathborne,  Richard  Charles,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Robbins,  Royal  Elisha,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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Robertson,  Howard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Roper,  Kenyon,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
St.  John,  Prof.  Edward  Porter,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Sanborn,  Colin  Campbell,  Highland  Park,  111. 
Schroeder,  Arthur,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Sheldon,  Charles,  New  York  City. 
Shelton,  Alfred,  Petaluma,  Calif. 
Small,  Harold  Wesley,  Bethel,  Me. 
Smith,  Austin  Paul,  Brownsville,  Texas. 
Spelman,  Henry  M.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Stockbridge,  Chas.  A.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Stone,  William  Dudley,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Strode,  William  S.,  M.  D.,  Lewistown,  111. 
Taylor,  B.  F.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Taylor,  Walter  Penn,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Tylor,  J.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Victor,  Edward  W.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Weed,  Benjamin,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Welles,  Charles  S.,  Elwyn,  Pa. 
White,  Wilson  Carlisle,  Chester,  S.  C. 
Whitney,  By  am,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Williston,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Young,  Miss  Harriet  Tible,  Hinsdale,  111. 
Young,  John  Paul,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Drs.  Allen,  Dwight,  Merriam  and  Richmond  and  Messrs. 
Brewster,  Ridgway  and  Stone  were  re-appointed  'Committee  on 
Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  North  American  Birds.' 

Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  E.  W.  Nelson  and  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Richmond 
were  appointed  'Committee  on  Bird  Protection.' 

PuBUC  Sessions.  First  Day, —  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  Mr.  Chapman.  An  address  of  welcome 
was  made  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Dixon,  on  behalf  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences. 

The  papers  read  during  the  morning  session  were  as  follows : 

'In  Memoriam  —  Henry  A.  Purdie,'  by  William  Brewster. 

'The  Validity  of  the  Red-legged  subspecies  of  Black  Duck,' 
by  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Townsend. 

'Description  of  a  New  Ptarmigan  from  the  Aleutian  Islands,' 
by  Arthur  C.  Bent. 

'The  Status  of  the  Blue-eared  Jay  {Aphelocoma  cyanotic)  in 
Texas,'  by  Harry  C.  Oberholser. 
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'The  Relation  of  Genera  to  Faunal  Areas/  by  Dr.  Spencer 
Trotter. 

'New  Light  on  the  Name  of  the  Traill  Flycatcher/  by  Harry  C. 
Oberholser. 

'Field  Notes  on  "recognition  marks"  in  certain  species  of  Birds/ 
by  John  Treadwell  Nichok.  Remarks  followed  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Townsend,  Messrs.  Osgood,  Fuertes,  McAtee,  and  the  author. 

'Birds  in  the  Markets  of  Southern  Europe/  by  Dr.  Louis  B. 
Bishop.  Remarks  followed  by  Messrs.  Osgood,  McAtee,  Wm. 
Palmer,  and  Gronberger,  Drs.  Trotter  and  Townsend,  Rev.  Wm. 
R.  Lord,  and  the  author. 

The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon  was: 

'A  Scheme  to  increase  Insectivorous  Birds,'  by  Rev.  Wm.  R. 
Lord. 

The  remaining  papers,  all  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  were: 

'Recent  Field  Studies  of  some  Ecuador  Hummingbirds,'  by 
S.  N.  Rhoads. 

'  An  Automatic  English  Sparrow  Trap,'  by  Chas.  W.  Miller. 

'Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides  and  Moving  Pictures  of  Birds,' 
by  Clinton  G.  Abbott. 

In  the  evening  an  informal  reception  was  given  the  members 
of  the  Union  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Baily  at  their  home  in 
Ardmore,  Pa. 

Second  Day, — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  papers  of  the  morning  session  were: 

'Some  Notes  on  the  Egg-laying  Habits  of  the  Cowbird  (Molo- 
thrus  ater)/  by  Chas.  W.  Miller.  Remarks  followed  by  Messrs. 
Bowdish,  Bent  and  Bailey,  Rev.  H.  K.  Job,  and  the  author. 

'Some  Nesting  Habits  of  the  Least  Sandpiper,*  by  Robert 
Thomas  Moore.     Illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

'Report  of  the  "American  Bird  Banding  Association,"  by  W. 
W.  Grant. 

'Autochromes  of  Land  Birds  and  Sea  Birds,'  by  Dr.  Frank 
Overton  and  Francis  Harper.     Illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

'Results  of  a  Brief  Visit  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Bering  Sea/ 
by  Arthur  C.  Bent.     Illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

The  following  pap)ers  were  presented  at  the  afternoon  session: 

'Bird  Notes  from  Pisgah  Forest,  N.  C.,'  by  Harry  C.  Oberholser. 
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Illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Remarks  followed  b>  Messrs. 
Brewster,  Rhoads,  and  Forbush. 

'Certain  Asiatic  Birds,'  by  C.  William  Beebe.  Illustrated  by 
lantern  slides. 

'  Notes  on  the  Flight  of  Gulls/  by  William  Brewster. 

'An  Ornithological  Reconnaissance  in  Colombia/  by  Frank  M. 
Chapman.     Illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

'Call  Notes  of  Tropical  American  Birds,'  audibly  illustrated, 
by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes. 

In  the  evening  the  visiting  members  of  the  Union  were  invited 
to  a  Smoker  at  the  Academv,  tendered  bv  members  of  the  Omitho- 
logical   Section. 

Third  Day. —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  papers  of  the  morning  were: 

'Flight  Maneuvers  of  the  Gannet  and  Kittiwake/  by  Robert 
Thomas  Moore.     Illustrated  bv  lantern  slides. 

'A  Trip  to  the  Magdalens,'  by  Wm.  L.  Baily.  Illustrated  by 
lantern  slides. 

'Bird  Life  on  the  Paramo  of  Mount  Pichincha,  Ecuador,'  by 
S.  N.  Rhoads. 

•  'The  Propagation  of  Bob-white,'  by  Herbert  K.  Job.  Illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides.  Remarks  followed  by  Messrs.  Fuertes, 
Pearson,  Baily,  Palmer,  Rhoads,  and  Bowdish,  Drs.  Field  and 
Fisher,  and  the  author. 

'The  Classification  of  Kingfishers,  with  Particular  Reference  to 
the  Genus  Ceryle,*  by  W\  De  Witt  Miller. 

The  papers  of  the  afternoon  (the  closing)  session,  all  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides,  were: 

'Bird  Photography  from  Staten  Island;  in  New  York  City; 
Gardiner's  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  Certain  Virginia  Coast  Islands,'  by 
Howard  H.  Cleaves. 

'  Bird  Life  in  the  Arizona  Desert,'  by  Wm.  L.  Finley. 

'Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,'  by  Edward  A. 
Goldman. 

'Some  Birds  of  the  Orinoco  Delta,  Venezuela,'  by  Stewardson 
Borwn. 

'  The  Hooting  of  the  Blue  Grouse,'  by  Vernon  Bailey. 

The  following  pai>ers  were  read  by  title: 

'The  Gulls  of  Four  Brothers  Island,'  by  B.  S.  Bowdish. 
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'A  Last  Word  on  the  Passenger  Pigeon/  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge. 

'  Possible  Cause  of  the  Eirtinction  of  the  Labrador  Duck/  by 
E.  H.  Forbush. 

'  Do  Birds  change  their  Routes  of  Migration? ',  by  E.  H.  Forbush. 

'  Notes  on  the  Laysan  Finch/  by  Prof.  Hubert  Lyman  Clark. 

'Last  Days  of  the  Wild  Pigeon  in  Sullivan  County,  Pa./  by 
Herman  Behr. 

'The  Golden  Plover  (Charadrius  dominicus  dominicus)  on  the 
Coast  of  South  Carolina/  by  Arthur  T.  Wayne. 

'Vagaries  in  Nesting  of  the  House  Wren/  by  Wilbur  F.  Smith. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  thanking  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  for  the  use  of  a  hall  for  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Union, 
and  for  other  courtesies  extended;  to  the  Local  Committee  and 
other  Philadelphia  ornithologists  for  the  cordial  welcome  and  most 
generous  hospitality  shown  visiting  members  and  friends  of  the 
Union;  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Baily  for  their  kindness  in  enter- 
taining the  members  of  the  Union  at  their  home  in  Ardmore,  Pa., 
and  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  its  kind  invitation 
to  visit  the  Gardens  of  the  Society. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Council, ,  November  13,  191L 

Resolved:  That  in  regretfully  accepting  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  as  Editor  of  'The  Auk,*  on  account  of  impaired 
health,  the  Council  of  the  American  Ornithologists*  Union  desires 
to  express  its  high  appreciation  of  the  long  and  faithful  ser\ice 
rendered  by  him.  Taken  in  connection  with  his  prior  editorship 
of  the  *  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club, '  the  predecessor 
and  virtually  the  first  series  of  *  The  Auk,'  Dr.  Allen  has  served  for 
a  period  of  thirty -six  years,  a  term  of  continuous  editorial  service 
rarely  equalled  in  ornithological  annals.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  high  position  'The  Auk*  has  attained  among  the  leading 
ornithological  journals  of  the  world  is  very  largely  due  to  the  wise, 
able,  and  conscientious  manner  in  which  his  editorial  duties  have 
been  performed. 

Resolved:  That  the  Council  of  the  American  Ornithologists* 
Union  desires  to  place  on  record  its  great  regret  that  illness  should 
prevent  the  attendance  at  this  meeting  of  Mr.  William  Dutcher, 
long  a  member  of  the  Council.     He  is  very  nuicli  missed  and 
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tenderiy  remembered,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  his  health 
will  soon  be  restored. 

Mr.  Witmer  Stone  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Allen  as  Editor 
of 'The  Auk.' 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Union  will  be  held  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
the  date  to  be  determined  later. 

Jno.  H.  Sage, 

Secretary. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Laughing  Oull  at  Marshfleld,  Massachusetts. —  On  May  30, 
1911,  while  making  a  tiip  along  the  ''South  Shore,''  I  observed  at  Marsh- 
field  a  single  Laughing  Gull  {Larus  atricUla)  sitting  on  the  water  a  little 
distance  out.  The  black  head  and  the  solid  black  outer  primaries  showed 
up  very  conspicuously,  making  identification  sure.  Also  it  was  notice- 
ably smaller  than  the  Herring  Gulls  which  were  near  it.  This  is,  I  believe, 
a  new  record,  not  only  for  Marshfield,  but  also  for  Plymouth  County, 
of  the  Laughing  Gull,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  previous  date. 

Again,  on  July  29,  1911,  while  Mr.  J.  Archibald  Hagar,  Mr.  H.  D. 
Mitchell,  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  cliff  at  the  mouth  of  the  North  River, 
we  saw  four  black-headed  gulls  fly  up  into  the  mouth  of  the  river.  We 
watched  them  for  some  time  and  identified  them  plainly  as  Laughing  Gulls. 

The  next  day  (the  30th),  we  three,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hagar, 
in  a  boat  on  the  South  River,  near  the  mouth,  saw  a  pair  of  these  same 
gulls  on  the  flats,  so  near  that  we  could  see  the  white  eye-ring  and  the 
reddish  bill.  They  were  very  handsome  birds  and  seemed  to  be  much 
smaUer  than  the  Herring  Gulls  which  were  around  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  these  records  may  iK)ssibly  indicate  that  the  Laugh- 
ing Gull  is  extending  its  range  a  little  farther  northward  in  Massachusetts. — 
Harold  L.  Barrett,  Jamaica  Plain y  Mass. 

Franklin's  Oull  (Larus  franklini)  at  Philadelphia. —  Mr.  Philip 
Laurent  recently  submitted  to  me  for  identification  a  guil  recently  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Mr.  Charles  Liebeck  who  had  shot  it  October  22,  1911, 
on  the  Philadelphia  "neck,"  the  open  swampy  ground  lying  below  the 
built  up  portion  of  the  city,  above  the  juncture  of  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  rivers.  The  bird  was  in  immature  (juvenal)  plumage,  largely 
ashy  gray,  with  a  gray  tail  and  black  terminal  band,  almost  a  counterpart 
of  the  Laughing  Gull  ( L.  atriciUa)  in  similar  plumage  except  for  the  smaller 
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size  and  noticeably  different  bill.  In  these  respects  it  exactly  matched 
adult  specimens  of  Franklin's  Gull  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  Subsequently  I  compared  it  with 
young  Franklin's  Gulls  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr., 
which  showed  at  once  that  it  belonged  to  that  species.  This  is  the  first 
record  of  the  bird  for  Pennsylvania  and  I  believe  the  second  for  the  Atlantic 
coast. —  Wither  Stone,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Black-backed  Gull  {Larus  marinus)  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in 
August. —  Near  Jones  Inlet,  on  August  14,  1910,  I  collected  an  adult 
female  of  this  species.  As  this  bird  does  not  make  its  appearance  on 
Long  Island  until  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  late  in  the  fall,  this  early  date 
appears  to  be  a  rare  exception.  The  bird  was  moulting  heavily,  especially 
the  primaries,  so  that  it  was  unable  to  fly  more  than  about  15  yards  at  a 
time.  The  fact  that  the  specimen  was  moulting  after  having  migrated 
instead  of  moulting  before  the  migration  period  is  quite  unusual. —  J.  A. 
Weber,  Palisades  Park,  N.J. 

PhsBtusa  magnirostris  Licht.  in  Cuba.—  On  May  28, 1909, 1  secured 
an  immature  specimen  of  Phwtusa  inagnirostris  Licht.  in  the  Laguna  del 
Centeno,  Nipe  Bay,  Oriente  Province,  Cuba.  This  is  the  first  record  for 
the  species  in  Cuba,  there  being  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity,  for  it  has  been 
compared  by  Messrs.  Frank  M.  Chapman  and  W.  DeW.  Miller  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  This  tern  was  the  only  one  seen 
in  the  lagoon  at  the  time. —  Charles  T.  Ramsden,  Guantanamo,  Cuba. 

Ixobrychus  exilis  in  Texas. —  On  March  24,  1911,  I  received  a  Least 
Bittern  (coll.  H.  K.  C.  No.  15026  ad.  d")  in  the  flesh  from  Capt.  S.  W.  F. 
Hase,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Crockett,  Texas,  with  the  interesting  information: 
*'  This  morning  while  on  a  hike  I  ran  across  a  flock  of  birds.  One  of  them, 
apparently  a  young  one,  froze  himself  to  the  ground,  stretching  his  long 
bill  upward,  and  I  had  difliculty  in  seeing  him  among  the  yellow  flowers. 
I  placed  my  sabre  across  his  feet,  and  picking  him  up,  stuck  him  through 
the  head."' —  Henry  K.  Coale,   Highland  Park,  III. 

Egret  in  Northern  New  Jersey. —  On  August  7,  191 1,  as  I  was  motoring 
past  a  meadow  at  Coleville,  N.  J.,  which  is  a  small  village  situated  five 
miles  from  Sussex,  N.  J.,  I  saw  an  Egret.  The  altitude  of  Coleville  is 
800  feet.  Three  and  a  half  miles  distant  is  the  highest  point  in  the  State, 
the  height  of  which  is  1809  feet.  Coleville  is  four  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  state  line,  and  six  miles  from  the  Delaware 
River. —  John  Dryden  Kuskr,  Bcniardsville,  N.  J. 

Yellow  Rail  {Columicops  noveboracensvi) . —  I  recently  examined  a 
specimen  of  this  somewhat  obscurely  known  rail  that  was  secured  April  22, 
1911,    in    Ecorse   Township,    Wayne   County,    Michigan.     Mr.    Arthur 
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Borck  and  a  companion  were  gunning  through  a  piece  of  tangled  weedy 
low  ground  when  the  rail  flushed  from  almost  under  their  feet,  and,  by 
a  luck>'  shot,  was  secured.  The  bird  was  mounted  when  I  saw  it  and  the 
sex  is  not  known.  This  is  the  second  recorded  Michigan  specimen,  and  the 
third  noted  in  Wa>'ne  County,  as  a  female  was  secured  aUve  by  a  dog, 
and  another  flushed  March  25,  190S  (see  Tavemer.  Auk,  1908.  p.  327). 

I  do  not,  however,  consider  that  the  species  is  as  rare  as  these  few  records 
would  seem  to  demonstrate,  but  that  its  skulking  habits  and  the  almost  total 
inability  to  flush  it  render  observation  ver>'  unlikely.  Here  on  Grosse 
Isle,  a  few  miles  below  Detroit,  I  am  positive  that  it  occurs.  Since  May, 
1907,  I  have  heard,  during  April-June,  notes  that  are  so  similar  to  thoee 
described  for  this  species,  which,  taken  together  with  the  kind  of  marsh 
occupied,  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  notes  belong  to  a  Yellow  Rail. 
The  territory  in  question  is  a  wet  low  field,  grown  up  with  a  coarse  tangled 
mass  of  grasses,  weeds,  and  sedges,  similar  to  the  kind  of  ground  usually 
occupied  by  Henslow's  Sparrows.  Repeated  attempts  to  flush  the  birds 
have  failed  but  the  ser\'ices  of  a  good  dog  would  probably  be  more  effective. 
The  notes  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  effect  produced  by  taking  a  small 
bottle  in  one  hand,  and  tapping  it  lightly  and  slowly  with  a  stone  twice, 
with  a  short  interval,  repeated  half  a  dozen  times. 

This  species  has  been  found  in  June  in  the  low  marshy  territory  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  Ont.,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders. 
On  this  ground,  on  June  10,  1905,  we  heard  notes  which  Saunders  declareti 
to  be  those  of  a  Yellow  Rail.  We  made  several  attempts  to  flash  the  bird 
by  dashing  quickly  at  the  spot  from  different  directions,  but  failed. — 
B.  H.  Sw.\LEs,  Grosse  Islcy  Mich. 

The  Sexnipalmated  Sandpiper  in  Philadelphia  County,  Pa. — 

On  October  3,  1910,  the  writer  examined  three  Semipalmated  Sandpii)ers 
{Ereuneies  pusiUus)  in  the  possession  of  a  gunner,  who  shot  the  birds  on 
the  Delaware  River  meadows,  at  Bridesburg,  Philadelphia  County,  Pa. 
One  of  these  birds,  a  male,  which  is  now  in  my  collection,  was  generously 
given  to  me  by  the  gunner,  who,  however,  refused  to  part  with  the  others, 
and  what  eventuallv  became  of  them  I  do  not  know,  but  doubt  if  thev  were 
preserv'ed. 

This  is  the  only  authenic  record  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Sc^mipalmated 
Sandpiper  in  Philadelphia  County,  to  my  knowledge.  There  are,  however, 
nimierous  unreliable  records  of  birds  seen,  but  this  species  so  closely  re- 
semble the  Least  Sandpiper,  with  which  it  intimately  associates,  in  colora- 
tion and  habits,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  species  in  the  field. —  Richard  F.  Miller,  Harrowgatr,  Philadelphia y 
Pa. 

The  Golden  Ployer  {Charadrius  dominicus  dominicus)  on  the  Coast 
of  South  Carolina. —  I  shot  on  November  4,  1911,  near  Mount  Pleasant, 
a  fine  adult  male  specimen  o<"  this  now  rare  species,  which  was  searching 
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•     for  food  in  a  recently  ploughed  field.    Thu  makes  the  third  specimen  I 
have  seen  in  South  Carolina  since  1880,  and  the  second  that  I  have  taken. 
Although  the  bird  had  been  wounded  in  one  wing,  which  had  not  entirely 
healed,  it  was  in  excellent  condition,  being  very  fat.    This  specimen,  like 
the  one  I  took  in  December,  1880,  was  very  wild. —  Arthur  T.  Wayne, 
'•>.  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C. 


Capture  of  a  Golden  Eagle  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. —  On  the  morning 
of  Oct.  31,  1911,  at  Seventieth  Street  and  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
•  there  was  captured  by  Owen  Belford  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  John  Bower 

of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  young  Golden  Eagle,  measuring  seven  feet  eight 
inches  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  tip  of  the  other.  The  men  fired  at 
several  crows  and  struck  the  eagle,  which  was  only  stunned,  and  fell  to  the 
ground  making  the  catch  easy.  The  bird  was  on  exhibition  at  police  head- 
quarters.—  Benj.  F.  Bolt,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

Duck  Hawk  (Falco  peregrinus  analum). —  Mr.  Arthur  Borch,  a  Detroit 
taxidermist,  received  a  fine  nearly  adult  male  Duck  Hawk  that  was  secured 
on  July  15,  1911,  in  rather  a  novel  manner.  A  lady  was  driving  near 
Lake  St.  Clair,  Grosse  Pointe,  when  suddenly  the  hawk  darted  across 
a  field,  dived  straight  at  her  horse,  and  became  entangled  in  the  fiy  netting 
upon  which  he  was  killed  with  a  whip.  The  Duck  Hawk  was  probably 
in  pursuit  of  some  small  bird  that  took  refuge  near  the  horse  and  which 
the  lady  failed  to  see.  Wayne  County  records  for  this  bird  are  not  common, 
and  this  is  my  first  summer  record.  On  March  9,  1908,  1  watched  one 
beating  up  the  Detroit  River  near  Grosse  Isle.  Two  specimens  were 
secured  October  21,  1909,  between  Celeron  Island  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Huron  River  which  I  examined  at  the  taxidermist's  shop.  On  Lake  Erie, 
near  Point  Pelee,  however,  we  regularly  see  the  bird  in  spring  and  fall. — 
B.  H.  Swales,  Grosse  Isle,  Mich, 

Another  Saw-whet  Owl  from  Oregon. —  To-day  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  examining  the  skin  of  an  adult  female  Saw-whet  Owl  {Cryploglaux 
acadica  acadica)  shot  by  George  D.  Baker,  a  Portland  taxidermist.  The 
specimen  was  taken  Oct.  12  of  this  year  (1911)  only  seven  miles  from  the 
coast  near  Gairdner,  Douglas  Co.,  Oregon.  This  is  the  sixth  specimen 
taken  by  Mr.  Baker  near  this  locality  during  the  past  ten  years. —  Stanley 
G.  Jewett,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Occurrence  of  the  Tellow-headed  Blackbird  on  the  Delaware 
Biyer  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. —  According  to  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Axe,  the 
well-known  taxidermist  of  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  there  are  two 
mounted  specimens  of  the  Yellow-headed  Blackbird  taken  on  the  Delaware 
River  marshes  above  the  Pensauken  Creek,  in  Burlington  County,  New 
Jersey,  in  collections  in  this  city.     Mr.  Axe  mounted  the  birds,  which  were 
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shot  many  years  ago.  and  knows  what  he  U  udking  about .  One  «pecuneii 
was  in  the  posaeasion  of  the  late  Mr.  Redmond,  whose  collection  of  biids 
I  have  been  unable  to  locate,  and  the  other  bird  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
collection  of  mounted  birds  now  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Bates  of  Brides- 
burg,  Philadelphia. 

The  rarity  of  this  species  on  the  Delaware  River  is  at  once  apparent 
when  it  is  known  to  be  an  extremely  rare  straggler  east  of  the  Alle^anies. 
The  only  record  of  its  occurrence  in  this  region  is  of  a  bird  shot  in  August, 
1S51,  by  John  Krider  on  the  marshes  below  Philadelphia,  which  is  now  in 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  (Stone.  Birds  of  E^ast- 
em  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  p.  105.) 

As  I  am  hunting  up  data  on  the  status  of  the  Yellow-headed  Blackbird 
in  this  locality,  I  may  be  able  to  report  more  fully  upon  the  authenticity 
of  these  two  occurrences  of  this  rare  bird  at  another  time,  this  note  being 
written  principally  to  attract  the  attention  of  ornithologists  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  above  two  birds,  so  as  to  secure  if  possible  further  information 
on  these  doubtful  (?)  records. —  Richard  F.  Miller,  HarrowgaU,  Pkiia^ 
delphia,  Pa, 

Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus  in  Eastern  Cuba. — I  beg  to  report 
that  two  specimens  of  the  Yellow-headed  Blackbird  have  been  in  the  yard 
at  San  Carlos  Estate,  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  for  two  weeks,  where  they  come 
daily  with  a  band  of  Ptiloxina  atroviolacea  and  Agelaius  assimilis,  to  eat 
oats  with  the  bam  fowl.  This  is  the  first  record  for  eastern  Cuba  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Gundlach,  who  says  in  his  work  on  Cuban  Oniitholog>%  that  he 
knows  only  of  one  specimen,  which  was  seen  in  the  market  at  Havana, 
among  birds  that  were  shot  for  marketing. —  Charles  T.  R.\msden, 
GuantananiOj  Cuba. 

Additional  Records  of  the  Eyening  Grosbeak  in  Pennsylyania. — 
I  have  recently  purchased  for  my  collection  two  mountetl  specimens  of 
the  Evening  Grosbeak  which  were  captured  near  La  .Vnua,  Pike  Co.,  Pa., 
during  the  winter  of  1889-90.  The  gentleman  who  h:ul  these  specimens 
shot  them  from  a  flock  of  15-20  and  had  them  mounted.  Thev  remained 
in  his  possession  until  I  saw  them  and,  recognizing  the  rarity  of  the  birds, 
secured  them  from  him.  They  are  a  male  and  female  in  adult  winter 
plumage  and  form  desirable  additions  to  the  meagre  list  of  captures  re- 
corded  from  this  State. —  Richard  C.  IL\rlow,  State  College ,  Pa. 

The  Seaside  Sparrow  {Passerherbulus  niaritimus  maritimu^)  Breeding 
on  the  Coast  of  Georgia  near  Sayannah. — Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Rossignol,  Jr., 
of  Savannah  sent  me  four  specimens  of  Seaside  Sparrows  for  identification 
last  summer  and  which  were  breeding  on  Cabbage  Island,  Warsaw  Sound. 
I  have  compared  these  birds,  which  were  taken  in  May,  with  specimens 
of  P.  m.  macgillivraii  from  Charleston  taken  in  autumn,  winter,  spring 
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(April),  and  late  summer  (July  25)  birds,  and  they  are  all  true  marilimus, 
which  is  indeed  an  anomaly,  as  the  form  that  breeds  on  the  North  Carolina 
coast  east  of  Pamlico  Sound  is  P.  m.  macgiUivraii  (see  Bishop,  Proc.  Linn. 
Soc.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  19,  1904,  pp.  57,  58). 

Although  these  specimens,  taken  in  Warsaw  Sound,  have  been  identified 
by  a  well-known  ornithologist  as  Ainmosyiza  maritima  macgillivraiif  they 
are  without  doubt  representatives  of  P.  m.  maritimus. 

A  specimen  of  macgillivraii  taken  by  me  on  July  25, 1900,  9  ad.,  although 
in  very  ragged  plumage,  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  dark  bird  when 
in  fresh  plumage  for  the  pileum  and  back  are  very  deeply  colored,  and  the 
mesial  streak  on  the  middle  tail  feathers  is  yet  very  wide  despite  the  skele- 
tonized condition  of  the  tail. 

I  question  whether  Macgillivray's  Sparrow  breeds  in  Greorgia  or  in 
Florida,  for  the  birds  taken  there  in  the  breeding  season  were  in  worn  plum- 
age and  the  characters  which  differentiate  marilirnua  from  macgiUivraii 
being  obliterated  the  birds  were  assumed  to  be  rnacgiUivraii  on  account  of 
its  more  southern  distribution.  In  view  of  the  unique  breeding  range  of 
P.  m.  macffiUivraii  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  is  in  reality  a  species, 
as  its  breeding  range  suggests  specific  difference.  A  female  macgiUivraii 
in  my  collection  taken  by  me  on  February  11,  1891,  near  Charleston,  is  as 
black  on  the  upper  parts  as  P.  nigrescena. —  Arthur  T.  Wayne,  Mount 
Pleasanlt  S.  C. 

The  Bohemian  Wazwing  in  Vennont  in  Summer. —  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  spend  the  time  from  August  7  to  the  20th  at  Willoughby 
Lake  this  summer.  Lake  Willoughby,  in  the  town  of  Westmore  in  north- 
em  Vermont,  about  25  miles  from  the  Canadian  border,  is  a  well  known 
region  to  the  botanists  and  ornithologists  of  New  England.  On  the  sandy 
beach  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  between  Mt.  Pisgah  and  Mt.  Hor  there 
are  many  birches;  some  are  bare,  dead  trees,  while  other  are  well  covered 
with  leaves. 

While  at  the  beach  August  18  a  few  Cedar  Birds  were  about  the  trees, 
but  on  a  dead  tree,  a  Black-throated  Green  Warbler  was  looking  over 
the  branches,  when  what  1  first  thought  was  a  Cedar  Bird  flew  to  the  same 
tree,  and  remained  there  a  long  time.  As  I  looked  at  it,  it  seemed  larger 
than  a  Cedar  Bird;  then  I  saw  some  white  wing  bans  plainly.  I  watched 
it  for  twenty  minutes  or  more,  and  when  I  left  the  beach  it  was  still  there. 

Since  then  I  have  had  a  dead  Cedar  Bird  in  my  hand  to  examine,  and 
this  bird  at  Willoughby  was  certainly  larger,  and  the  white  wing  bars 
(3  1  think)  w(Te  plainly  to  be  seen.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  look  at 
the  biid,  for  it  remained  just  where  it  [lerched  at  first  as  long  as  1  watched 
it,  and  there  were  no  leaves  or  branches  to  hide  it. 

1  reported  this  incident  to  Dr.  Walter  Faxon  of  Cambridge,  who  is  famil- 
iar with  this  region.  I  take  the  liberty  to  quote  his  reply:  "  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  bird  you  saw  was  the  Bohemian  Waxwing.  The  size  and 
particularly  the  white  wing-bars  would  distinguish  it  from  the  Cedar  Bird." 
—  Anna  E.  Cobb,  Providencey  R.  I. 
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Another  Record  of  the  Philadelphia  Vireo  from  Long  Island,  N.  Y 

—  On  the  morning  of  September  4,  1911,  at  Freeport,  Long  Island,  1 
was  "  beating  out "  a  tract  of  bushes  on  a  salt  marsh,  in  hope  of  seeing 
again  a  Migrant  Shrike  which  1  had  flushed  there  the  night  before.  The 
small  growth  fairly  teemed  with  birds,  but  much  to  my  disappointment 
the  shrike  was  not  to  be  found.  When  about  to  leave  I  noticed,  feeding 
in  the  top  of  one  of  the  tallei  bushes  in  company  with  some  Red-eyes,  a 
pair  of  small  Vireos  that  I  did  not  recognize.  1  collected  one  of  the  little 
fellows  and  great  was  my  joy  when  unpacking  the  skin  to  find  it  to  be  a  fine 
female  specimen  of  the  Philadelphia  Vireo  (  Vireosylva  philadelphica) . 

This  bird,  which  is  probably  the  fifth  record  from  Long  Island,  and  first 
Hince  1901,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute. — 
Henry  Thurston,  Brooklyn^  N.  Y. 

Bachman's  Warbler  in  Camden  Co.  and  Breeding  in  Chatham. 
Co.,  (Georgia. —  Under  the  above  title  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Amow  records  in 
*  The  Auk,'  Vol.  XXV,  October,  1908,  p.  479,  Bachman's  Warbler  (  Vermi- 
vora  bachmani)  breeding  at  Savannah.  These  eggs,  three  in  number, 
were  found  by  Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Rossignol,  Jr.,  who,  however,  was  extremely 
doubtful  as  to  their  identity,  as  he  saw  no  bird. 

Mr.  Rossignol  sent  me  the  eggs  for  [X)sitive  determination  and,  upon 
their  reception,  one  glance  was  sufficient  to  disprove  Mr.  Amow's  identifi- 
cation, for  they  are  unmistakably  and  unquestionably  eggs  of  Swainson's 
Warbler  (Helinaia  swainsoni).  I,  however,  compared  them  critically 
with  two  sets  of  Vermivora  bachmani  representing  extremes  — largest  and 
smallest  —  that  were  in  my  collection,  and  which  I  took  near  Charleston, 
and  the  difference  was  appreciable  at  a  glance.  Mr.  Amow  says  that  the 
eggs  of  Swainson's  Warbler  are  without  gloss.  The  fact  is  the  eggs  are 
oft«n  very  glossy.  Mr.  Rossignol  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
identification  of  the  supposed  eggs  of  Bachman's  Warbler,  as  he  was  merely 
the  owner,  and  I  may  add  that  my  identification  is  free  from  bias. — 
Arthur  T.  Wayne,  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

Dendroica  SBStlya  Captured  by  a  Spider. —  In  the  early  part  of 
September  my  friend,  Otto  Helwig,  while  crossing  a  piece  of  brush  land 
on  the  edge  of  town,  flushed  a  Yellow  Warbler,  which  flew  against  a  big 
spider-web  stretched  acrbss  a  bush,  and  became  entangled  with  wings 
spread  out  against  the  web.  As  the  bird  struggled  to  free  itself,  the  spider 
(a  large  black  one  with  yellow  markings)  ran  down  the  web  and  at  once 
began  to  bind  its  victim,  by  running  back  and  forth  across  its  body  and 
wings  and  weaving  its  silken  strands  from  side  to  side,  completely  tying 
the  bird  to  the  web.  At  this  point  Mr.  Helwig  stepped  up,  the  spider 
dropped  into  the  bush,  the  bird  was  released,  soon  re\nved  and  flew  off. — 
Henry  K.  Coale,  Highland  Park,  III. 

The  Louisiana  Water-Thrush  and  Broad-winged  Hawk  in  South- 
em  New  Jersey. —  In  Mr.  Stone'6  recent  work  on  New  Jersey  birds  the 
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general  impression  is  given  that  the  Broad-winged  Hawk  is  a  very  rare 
summer  resident  of  southern  New  Jersey,  while  it  is  said  that  the  Louisiana 
Water-Thrush  is  entirely  absent,  or  at  least  no  records  of  it  have  been 
secured.  It  is  with  the  idea  of  giving  additional  information  on  this 
subject  that  I  record  the  following. 

I  have  several  records  of  the  Broad-winged  Hawk  in  summer  from 
Clementon,  Dennis ville,  and  Bennetts,  and  on  May  27, 1908,  saw  a  pair  at 
Ludlam  Lake  near  Dennisviile  which  had  a  nest  nearby,  judging  from  their 
actions. 

The  Louisiana  Water-Thrush  is  undoubtedly  a  rare  summer  resident 
but  nevertheless  in  three  successive  trips  near  Bennetts,  Cape  Coimty, 
I  have  found  one  or  two  pairs  each  time  during  the  breeding  season,  and 
David  narrower  has  also  observed  them  in  this  vicinity.  This  information 
is  given  solely  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  records  extant  of  the  birds 
in  this  locality. —  Riceeard  C.  Harlow,  Slate  College f  Pa, 

Western  Records  of  the  Catbird  ( Dumetella  carolinetisie). —  A  recent 
note  in  *  The  Auk  '  on  a  Catbird  taken  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  reminded  me  of 
a  specimen  in  my  collection  taken  at  Sparta,  Oregon,  August  11,  1906, 
where  several  were  seen  at  the  time.  This  is  the  farthest  west  1  have  ever 
seen  the  species  but  I  have  foimd  them  common  all  over  the  Snake  River 
valley  from  Nampa,  Idaho,  east  to  Pocatello,  Idaho,  and  north  of  Bois^ 
in  the  foothills  where  they  breed  in  considerable  numbers. —  Stanley  G. 
Jewett,  Portland j  Oregon. 

An  unusually  late  Nesting  Date  of  the  Catbird  ( Dumetella  caro- 
linen^). —  On  August  20,  1911,  I  flushed  a  Catbird  from  her  nest  near 
Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  The  nest  contained  two  newly  hatched  young  and  one  egg. 
Believing  this  to  be  an  unusually  late  nesting  date  I  thought  it  w^orthy  of 
reconl. —  J.  A.  Weber,  Palisades  Park,  N.  J. 

Capture  of  the  Carolina  Wren  at  Portland,  Maine.—  It  is  my  wisli 
to  place  on  record  the  taking  of  a  Carolina  Wren  ( Thryolhorus  ludmicianus 
ludoricianus)  on  Xoveinber  3,  1911,  since  it  is,  I  believe,  but  the  second  of 
its  kind  ever  seen  in  this  vicinity.  The  bird  flew  into  my  sunroom  where  I 
secured  it  by  casting  a  light  cloth  over  it,  and  placed  it  in  a  canarj'  cage 
swathotl  about  with  masquito  netting  to  prevent  its  fighting  the  bars. 
The  bin!  was  active,  seemed  in  gooil  condition,  and,  with  the  coming  of 
night,  slept  serenely:  but  it  died  unexpectedly  in  the  morning  when  I  was 
out  of  the  room.  It  had  taken  a  little  mockingbird  food  and  a  little  soHked 
cracker,  but  showed  no  liking  for  either.  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Norton,  who 
prepared  the  bird's  skin  for  the  Natural  History  Museum,  states  that  it 
was  an  old  female  and  died  apparently  from  natural  causes. 

1  find  that  my  neighbor  had  watched  this  bird  in  her  garden  the  day 
before  its  fatal  visit  to  my  house.    Bowdoin  Street  is  on  the  southwestern 
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«dge  of  Portland  where  grassy  fields,  wet  thicket,  the  steep  wooded  slope 
of  the  Western  Promenade,  old  gardens,  and  a  sunny  old  burying  ground 
make  admirably  diversified  tcrritor}*  for  birds,  bringing  us  into  the  midst 
of  spring  and  fall  migrations. 

The  other  Carolina  Wren,  a  male,  was  dbcovered  some  time  in  August, 
1908,  at  Falmouth,  Maine,  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Brewer,  who  observ'ed  it  through- 
out  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  until  October  3  when  Mr.  Norton  shot 
it  for  the  Portland  Society  of  Natural  History,  at  whose  museum  the  skins 
of  both  these  wrens  are  now  kept. 

Records  of  Mrs.  Brewer's  Carolina  Wren  are  to  be  found  in  *  The  Auk,' 
XXVI,  p.  82;  and  in  an  article  by  her  in  the  Journal  of  the  Maine  Orni- 
thological Society,  XI,  pp.  4-10. —  Caroune  M.  Stevens,  Pcrtlandy  Me, 

Carolina  Wren  (Thryoihorus  ludovicianus  ludovidanus). —  On  January 
16,  1911,  I  heard  the  familar  notes  of  a  Carolina  Wren  coming  from  the 
rear  of  my  home  on  Grosse  Isle,  and  I  soon  detected  him  perched  on  my 
vine-clad  ice  house,  scolding  and  singing  pretty  constantly.  It  was  a 
sharp  clear  day  (11**  F.),  and  the  bird  was  still  present  when  I  left  for 
Detroit  at  3  p.  m.  This  was  the  first  Carolina  Wren  that  I  had  seen  or 
heard  of  on  Grosse  Isle.  During  the  summer  a  Mrs.  Donaldson  told  me 
that  a  pair  had  bred  on  Hickory  Island  immediately  connecting  Grosse 
Isle  on  the  south,  but  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  verifj'  to  date.  On  Sep- 
tember 3,  1911,  I  noticed  ii  Wren  singing  gayly  from  the  top  of  a  shed  near 
my  place,  and  this  bird  remained  around  for  several  days,  generally  fre- 
quenting an  old  chicken  shed.  I  am  entertaining  hopes  that  a  pair  may 
return  here  next  spring.  P.  A.  Tavemer  secured  a  female  May  16,  1909, 
near  Rockwood,  a  few  miles  further  down  the  river.  These  im^tances 
seem  to  indicate,  together  with  the  Detroit  records,  that  the  Carolinn  Wren 
is  gradually  working  up  into  southeastern  Michigan  as  it  has  in  Essex 
County,  Ontario.  Here  on  June  6,  1909,  about  three  miles  below  Amherst- 
burg,  W.  E.  Saunders  heard  one  singing,  and  another  about  three  miles 
from  the  base  of  Point  Pelee  where  it  is  common,  and  resident.  On  Octo- 
ber 6,  1909,  Mr  Jas.  S.  Wallace  saw  one  on  the  roof  of  the  Manning  House, 
Windsor,  directly  across  the  river  from  Detroit.  North  of  Detroit  there 
is  a  mounted  specimen  in  Mr.  Samuel  Spicer's  collection  taken  at  Good- 
rich, Genesee  County,  a  number  of  years  ago  in  spring. —  B.  H.  Swales, 
Chrosse  Isle,  Mich. 

Waterfowl  Nearly  Drowned. —  In  the  Aviary  building  of  the  Chicago 
Lincoln  Park  Zoo  is  a  cage  about  40  X  15  feet  enclosing  an  island,  sur- 
rounded by  water  —  which  is  the  home  of  over  200  wild  Ducks,  Geese, 
Swans,  Pelicans  and  other  birds  from  different  countries,  representing 
60  different  species.  Mr.  Ryan,  the  assistant  keeper,  told  me  of  a  singu- 
lar mishap,  through  which  the  water  birds  nearly  lost  their  lives  by  drown- 
ing.    The  pond  is  30  inches  deep,  and  once  a  month  the  water  is  run  out; 
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and  fresh  water  supplied  from  Lake  Michigan,  on  which  occasion  all  the 
waterfowl  have  great  sport  in  the  clean,  fresh  water.  Last  February 
the  new  system  of  supply  was  forced  by  suction  through  a  screen,  by  a 
very  powerful  steam  pump.  After  the  pond  was  filled  it  was  noticed  that 
the  water  was  thick  and  oily  and  instead  of  "  running  off  the  duck's  back  " 
as  usual,  soaked  right  into  his  feathers.  In  a  few  minutes  the  birds  be- 
came literally  water-logged,  and  were  floundering  around,  unable  to  keep 
on  top  of  the  water,  and  too  weak  to  crawl  up  on  the  island.  Boards  were 
floated  on  the  surface,  on  to  which  some  of  the  birds  climbed,  while  the 
water  was  being  run  off,  which  took  about  an  hour.  It  was  found  that  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  was  covered  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  with  a  thick 
pulp  of  pulverized  fish,  which  had  been  ground  up  by  being  sucked  through 
the  fine  screen.  Several  wagon  loads  were  removed,  and  it  took  a  long 
time  to  clean  the  pond  and  the  birds  which  were  soaked  with  the  oily 
moisture. —  Henry  K.  Coale,  Highland  Park,  III. 

Shore-bird  Notes. —  Last  September,  Wilson's  Phalarope  appears  to 
have  been  not  uncommon  along  the  Atlantic  Ck)ast.  I  have  never  seen 
this  species  before,  although  I  shot  a  Northern  Phalarope  at  Quogue,  L.  I., 
during  the  month  of  August,  1907.  I  have  the  following  records  of  the 
occurrence  of  Wilson's  Phalarope.  Adult  female  shot  by  Mr.  Whitlock 
at  Quogue  on  September  4.  Immature  in  winter  plumage  were  shot  near 
Currituck  Light  House,  North  Carolina,  by  Mr.  Whitlock  and  Mr.  Nourse 
on  September  7,  September  8  (two),  and  September  12.  A  well-marked 
female  was  seen  by  me  September  14.  This  bird  was  so  tame  that  it 
allowed  me  almost  to  touch  it  before  it  flew  away  in  a  zigzag  manner.  An 
old  gunner  at  Currituck  had  never  seen  these  birds  before. 

The  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  seems  also  to  have  been  unusually  common 
along  the  coast.  Mr.  Whitlock  shot  a  specimen  at  Quogue,  L.  I.,  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  and  three  at  Currituck  on  September  12.  I  saw  a  flock  of  six 
at  the  same  place  on  September  14.  This  species  was  also  unknown  to  the 
local  gunners. 

On  September  11,  at  Currituck,  I  shot  a  Solitary  Sandpiper  on  a  sandy 
beach.  I  have  frequently  seen  this  bird  in  woodland  streams  but  never 
near  salt  water. 

On  September  12,  two  Marbled  Godwits  were  shot  by  Mr.  Whitlock  and 
myself  at  Currituck.  The  female  was  the  smaller,  measuring  17.00  and  the 
male  19.25.  The  absence  of  bars  on  the  underparts  would  indicate  that 
they  were  young  birds. 

I  trust  these  records  may  be  of  interest,  both  as  individual  records 
and  also  as  showing  the  tendency  of  certain  western  Shore-birds  to  follow 
the  same  line  of  migration  to  the  shores  of  North  Carolina  as  is  later  fol- 
lowed in  far  greater  numbers  by  the  Canvas-back,  the  Mallard,  and  the 
Whistling  Swan. —  Frederick  Wm.  Kobb6,  New   York  City. 
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Two  Interesting  Captures  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. —  On  June 
12,  1911,  Officer  C.  W.  Borggren  of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  came  into 
my  office  with  a  fine  specimen  of  CyanociUa  ateUeri  diademala  which  he  had 
just  shot.  The  bird  was  in  perfect  plumage,  with  no  fraying  of  the  tail 
or  primaries,  characteristic  of  a  bird  that  has  been  caged.  He  said  that 
his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  bird  by  the  cries  of  a  large  nimiber  of 
birds  nesting  in  the  park,  and  he  found  that  the  jay  had  taken  all  of  the 
yoimg  from  the  nest  of  a  Yellow  Warbler,  had  eaten  the  heads  and  dropped 
the  bodies  to  the  groimd,  and  was  about  to  repeat  the  operation  on  a  nest 
of  young  Robins.  He  shot  the  bird,  which  is  now  in  the  Museimi  of 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  Lincoln  Park.  • 

On  September  19,  Mr.  P.  W.  Boehm,  of  Ravinia  Park,  Illinois,  brought 
in  a  specimen  of  the  Duck  Hawk  in  the  juvenile  plumage.  The  bird  had 
flown  into  his  chicken  yard,  and  had  killed  and  was  attempting  to  carrj' 
away  a  three  and  one-half  pound  chicken. 

Mr.  Kahmau,  a  Chicago  taxidermist,  reported  that  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, an  Italian  had  brought  him  two  young  female  Duck  Hawks  which, 
he  said,  had  flown  into  his  yard  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  and  had  killed 
several  of  his  pigeons.  They  were  so  bold  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
killing  both  of  the  birds. —  P'rank  ^L  Woodruff,  Chicago  Academy  of 
JScienceHj  Chicago,  III. 

Two  New  Birds  for  Greenland. —  In  examining  literature  relating  to 
the  omitholog\'  of  Greenland  I  have  found  the  following  recent  references 
to  two  birds  that  to  my  knowledge  have  not  as  yet  been  recorded  from 
that  country.     Thei?e  are: 

Turdus  iliacus  Linn.  (Petersen,  Johan,  '  Omith.  laktt.  fra  Angmagsalik 
i  Aarene  1902-08,  bearbejdede  og  sammenstillede  af  O.  Helm«,'  Dansk 
Ornith.  Foren.  Tidsskrift,  3  Aargang,  Haefte  1,  Copenliagen,  Dec,  1908). 
In  translation  the  reference  reads  as  follows:  *'  To-day  [Oct.  20,  1904], 
*  Kateketen,'  [pn)bably  some  kind  of  a  pedagogue],  and  myself  each  shot 
one  specimen  here  at  the  station  [.\ngmagsalik,  east  coast  of  Greenland]; 
they  flew  from  one  icefloe  to  another,  near  the  shore,  looking  for  food. 
Occasionally  they  made  a  little  trip  inshon*.  where  they  no  doubt  secured 
sandhoppers  and  small  slugs;  they  were  not  very  shy."  And  again, 
October  31,  1906:  **  1  rereivefl  to-day  a  *  Vindrossel '  [Danish  name  for 
the  Redwing]  from  a  Grconlander,  who  had  shot  it  on  the  shore."  Novem- 
ber 3,  same  year:  *'  A  Greonlander  .saw  a  strange  bird  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  *  Vindrossel.'  "  Three  birds  were  shot 
and  their  skins  for^-arrled  to  the  Museum  at  C-openhagcn.  Helms  states 
that  this  is  the  first  record  of  Turdus  iliacus  from  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land, while  there  ha\e  been  *'  a  couple  of  mentions  from  the  west  coast." 
These  mentions  are  probably  the  following:  (Winge,  Herluf,  '  Gr^nlands 
Fugle,'  Medd.  om  GronUind,  Heft  21,  Copenhagen,  1899.  p.  283):  "The 
Redwing  has  been  .seen  a  couple  of  times  on  the  west  c<jast  of  Greenland. 
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Paulsen  received  one  in  1845  from  Greenland.  One  was  shot  at  Fredeiiks- 
haab  on  the  28th  (not  the  20th)  of  October,  1845,  and  sent  to  Copen- 
hagen Museum  by  Holboell."  As  is  well  known,  the  Redwing  is  a  Eurasian 
species,  conunon  and  breeding  throughout  Iceland,  northern  Scandinavia, 
Finland,  northern  Russia  and  Siberia  as  far  east  as  Lake  Baikal.  It  is 
a  common  winter  visitor  in  the  British  Islands,  and  has  also  been  found 
on  Jan  May  en  Land. 

Totanus  totanus  (L.),  or  Scolopax  calidris  of  Linnaeus  (Helms,  O.,  'Nye- 
arter  for  Ostgr^nland,'  Dansk  Omith.  Foren.  Tidssknft,  4.  Aargang, 
Haefte  IV,  Copenhagen,  October,  1910).  This  is  what  Helms  has  to  say 
on  the  subject  (p.  131):  "  Petersen  received  a  specimen  of  the  '  RAiben ' 
( Totanus  ccUidris)  from  a  boy  who  had  shot  it  at  Kililtorajivit  on  Angmagsa- 
lik  Fjord.  This  is  practically  the  first  occurrence  of  the  Redshank  recorded 
for  Greenland;  the  bird  probably  came  from  Iceland,  where  it  breeds  in 
great  abundance." — The  Redshank  also  is  of  Eurasian  origin,  its  range 
extending  from  Iceland  to  China. —  S.  M.  Gronberger,  Smithsonian  I nsti- 
txttionj  Washingtony    D.  C. 

Additions  to  a  List  of  the  Birds  of  ELarding  County,  Northwestern. 
South  Dakota.—  In  '  The  Auk '  for  January,  1911,  pages  5-16,  I  gave  a 
partial  list  of  the  birds  of  this  county.  It  can  be  somewhat  supplemented 
now.  Mr.  A.  A.  Saunders,  of  the  Forest  Reserve,  spent  portions  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1909,  in  this  region  and  observed  six  species  not  men- 
tioned in  the  list.  Mr.  Saunders  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  announce 
these  records.  I  spent  from  June  6  to  20,  1911,  in  this  county  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Survey  and  revisited  the  greater  part  of  the  county. 
Due  to  the  unusual  severity  of  the  drough,  birding  was  poor  and  only  four 
species  were  added  to  the  published  list.  The  ten  new  si>ecies  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk. 

Mergus  americanus.  American  Merganser. —  Taken  August  10, 
1910,  in  Harding  Valley  by  a  resident. 

Astur  atricapillus  atricapillus.  Goshawk. —  One  seen  by  Mr. 
Saunders  near  Harding,   November  7. 

Asio  flanuneus.  Short-eared  Owl. —  Found  nesting  in  1911  east 
of  the  Slim  Buttes. 

^Nyctea  nyctea.     Snowy  Owl. —  Several  seen  north  of  Camp  Crook, 
December  14  bv  Mr.  Saunders. 

Cyanocephalus  cyanocephalus.  PiSJon  Jay. —  \Vhile  in  1910  we 
found  these  birils  onlv  in  the  Cave  Hills,  thev  were  found  in  all  of  the 
forested  but  tes  in  1911.     The  old  timers  say  that  they  are  new  arrivals. 

Molothnis  ater  ater.  Cowbird. —  WTiile  in  1910  I  saw  not  more 
than  a  score  of  individuals,  in  1911  they  were  frequently  obser\'ed  and 
were  quite  numerous. 

^Quiscalus  quiscula  seneus.  Bronzed  Crackle. —  Several  nested 
near  Reva  in  the  Slim  Buttes  in  1911. 
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♦Acanthiit  linaria  (linaria?).  Redpoll. —  Mr.  Saunders  reports  hav- 
ing seen  a  small  flock  of  Redpolls  in  West  Short  Pine  Hills  on  November  6. 

^lectrophenaz  nivalis  nivalis.  Snow  Bunting. —  Flocks  were  seen 
by  Mr.  Saunders  during  the  last  half  of  November  and  the  first  half  of 
December,  the  time  that  he  spent  in  this  region. 

^Calcarins  lapponiciis  lapponicus.  Lapland  Lonospur. —  Reported 
by  Saunders  to  have  been  abimdant  during  his  stays. 

*Spisella  monticola  ochracea.  Western  Tree  Sparrow. —  Com- 
mon in  the  Short  Pine  Hills  in  December  (Saunders). 

^asserina  cyanea.  Indigo  Bunting. —  One  seen  in  Slim  Buttes, 
June  12,  1911. 

Piranga  ludoviciana.  Western  Tanager. —  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  birds  in  the  Short  and  Long  Pine  HiUs  at  the  middle  of 
June.     Two  nests  found. 

Bombycilla  garrula.  Boheml^n  Waxwing.— Reported  by  several 
to  have  been  in  1910-1911  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  the  winter  birds 
of  the  pines. 

Seiurus  aurocapilliis.  Ovenbird. —  Nested  abundantly  in  the  Short 
Pines  in  1911. 

^Setophaga  ruticilla.  Redstart.  —  Several  pairs  nested  in  the 
SUmButtesinl911. 

*Sitta  carolinensis  aculeata.  Slender-billed  Nuthatch. —  Seen 
November  8  in  the  East  Short  Pine  Hills  by  Mr.  Saunders. 

^Planesticiis  xnigratoriiis  propinquiis.  Western  Robin. —  More 
abundant  in  1911  in  the  pines  than  was  the  Eastern  Robin. —  Stephen 
Sargent  Visher,  Vermillionj  S.  D. 

Notes  from  West  Virginia.  Empidonax  trailli  alnonun. —  From 
August  5  to  11,  1909,  I  spent  several  days  with  a  collecting  party  in  the 
Cranberry  Glades,  Pocahontas  County,  West  Virginia.  Many  northern 
species  of  plants,  mammals,  and  birds  were  found  there.  Among  these 
were  Alder  Flycatchers  in  considerable  numbers.  Three  specimens  were 
taken,  all  of  which  were  young  birds.  One  of  these  young  birds  was  fed 
by  an  adult  just  a  moment  before  it  was  shot.  Very  frequently  during 
my  stay  in  this  region  one  or  two  adults  accompanied  by  three  or  four 
young  were  seen.  They  were  most  common  in  the  alder  thickets  about 
the  edges  of  the  glades. 

Peucflsa  SBstivalis  bachmani.  —  My  first  record  of  the  occurrence 
of  Bachman's  Sparrow  in  West  Virginia  was  made  in  Wood  County  in 
late  summer,  1903.  Since  then  it  has  become  quite  common  in  the  central 
and  northern  parts  of  the  State.  Many  were  observed  at  Waverly,  Wood 
Coimty,  from  1903  to  1907.  In  certain  old  fields,  near  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  the  males  might  be  heard  in  song  almost  any  day  from  April  25, 
when  they  first  appeared,  till  midsummer,  wfien  the  song  period  seemed  to 
cease.     More  recent  records  have  been  made  as  follows: — 

Morgantown,  observed  in  spring  and  summer,  1909-1911. 
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Weston,  quite  common  for  past  four  years. 

French  Creek,  quite  common  in  spring  and  summer  during  the  past 
five  years.  At  least  four  pairs  seem  to  have  nested  on  a  little  farm  of  about 
one  hundred  acres  during  the  summer  of  1910.  The  sweet  song  of  this 
bird  might  be  heard  coming  from  many  directions  on  any  morning  in 
spring  or  early  summer.  On  May  1,  1911,  a  male  was  taken  at  French 
Creek.  It  was  singing  when  shot,  and  had  been  singing  near  the  same 
place  for  about  two  hours.  This  specimen  was  identified  by  W.  E.  Clyde 
Todd  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  skin  is  now  in  my 
possession. 

Melospiza  georgiana. —  Quite  common  in  the  Cranberry  Glades, 
Pocahontas  County,  in  August,  1909.  Old  birds  were  observed  with 
young  just  from  the  nest. —  Earle  A.  Brooks,  Westorij  W.  Va. 

New  Records  from  Arkansas. —  During  December  of  1910  Mr. 
Logan  Evans  of  Wilsey,  Kansas,  spent  a  few  days  in  Mena,  Arkansas,  and 
while  there  collected  and  made  up  a  small  series  of  bird  skins.  The  species 
represented  are  mainly  those  commonly  found  in  that  region  in  winter 
but  I  note  one  specimen  of  Spintis  p.  -pinus,  a  female  taken  December  21, 
1910,  which  is  apparently  the  first  record  of  this  bird  for  the  State,  though 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  more  or  less  irregular  winter  visitant,  (c/.  Howell, 
Birds  of  Arkansas,  Bull.  Biological  Survey,  No.  38,  p.  61.)  Other  records 
of  interest  are  a  pair  of  Dryobates  horealiSj  the  female  taken  December  23 
and  the  male  December  26,  1910.  These  are  to  my  knowledge  the  first 
noted  from  this  locality. —  Alex  Wetmore,  Biological  Survey ^  Washingtorif 
D.  C. 

Notes  from  the  Magdalen  Islands. —  Spatula  cljrpeata.  Shoveller. 
—  One  shot  at  Grindstone  Island  by  a  native  during  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember, 1906.  It  was  examined  by  Mr.  Stanley  Cobb  and  myself  but 
decomposition  was  too  advanced  to  save  the  skin. 

Limosa  hsomastica.  Hudsonian  Godwit.  —  On  September  11, 
1908,  1  took  a  female  of  this  species  on  the  North  Beach  (between  Grind- 
stone Island  and  Grosse  Isle).  The  skin  is  in  my  collection.  I  have 
seen  no  others  of  this  species  during  three  trips  to  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Tringites  subnificoUis.  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper. —  A  male  of 
this  species  was  secured  on  September  13,  1908,  by  my  companion  Mr. 
J.  R.  Gilman,  on  the  North  Beach. 

Micropalama  himantopus.  Stilt  Sandpiper. —  On  September  24, 
1908,  a  single  Stilt  Sandpiper  lit  within  a  few  feet  of  the  blind  I  was  occupy- 
ing while  shooting  shorebirds  on  Grindstone  Island.  I  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  observe  the  bird  but  unfortunately  failed  to  secure  it. 
I  am  positive  that  this  bird  was  Micropalama  himantopus^  for  I  was 
close  enough  to  observe  its  most  striking  characteristics.  This  is  the 
latest  date  for  the  latitude  that  I  am  able  to  find. —  Winthrop  S.  Brooks, 
Milton f  Mass.  • 
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Bird  EnexnieB  of  the  Chinese  Cotton  Scale. —  For  several  years  our 
fihade  trees,  especially  maples  and  black  locust,  ornamental  shrubs  and 
vines,  have  been  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  invasion  of  the  Chinese 
cotton  scale.  I  have  kept  close  watch  over  the  pest  to  see  if  it  had  any 
bird  enemies,  and  not  until  last  winter  was  I  able  to  satisfy  myself  that 
there  were  birds  which  sought  the  scale  for  food.  A  flock  of  twenty-five 
Redpolls  {Acanthis  linaria)  passed  the  winter  months  in  the  city,  and 
came  almost  daily  to  the  maple  trees  about  my  home  and  fed  upon  the 
cotton  scale.  Their  peculiar  action  in  reaching  around  beneath  the 
branches  of  the  trees  whilst  feeding  first  attracted  my  attention,  and  with 
the  aid  of  my  field  glasses  I  was  able  to  determine  their  kind  and  what 
they  were  feeding  upon. 

Frequently  a  niunbcr  of  Pine  Finches  would  associate  with  the  Redpolls 
and  partake  of  the  same  insect  food.  It  is  claimed  by  some  observers  that 
the  Western  Evening  Grosbeak  (Coccothrauates  vespertinus  marUantu), 
feeds  upon  the  Chinese  scale,  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  this  assertion, 
from  the  observation  I  constantly  had  over  a  large  flock  of  over  one  hun- 
dred which  spent  the  winter  in  this  city,  and  upon  no  occasion  did  I  notice 
them  feeding  upon  the  scale.  A  friend  told  me  he  had  observed  the 
Chickadees  feeding  on  the  Chinese  cotton  scale  and  I  trust  that  he  was  not 
deceived. 

This  season,  for  the  first  time,  the  city  authorities  have  systematically 
sprayed  all  our  shade  trees  with  some  chemical  which  has  pretty  thor- 
oughly aimihiiated  the  scale  pest,  so  the  opportunity  for  study  along  this 
line  will  not  be  so  favorable  this  winter. —  W.  W.  Arnold,  Colorado  Springa, 
Colo. 
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McAtee'B '  Woodpeoken  in  Relation  to  Trees  and  Wood  Products.' 

—  In  this  valuable  and  interesting  publication  ^  Mr.  McAtee  treats  ex- 
haustively a  subject  upon  which  there  has  been  much  need  of  authentic 
information.  First  is  considered  the  damage  done  by  Woodpeckers  in 
general,  to  trees,  telegraph  poles  and  buildings,  in  excavating  for  nests  — 
damage  which  can  usually  be  prevented  by  furnishing  artificial  nest  boxes 
and  which  rarely  or  never  calls  for  the  destruction  of  the  birds.  Further- 
more the  benefit  conferred  by  Woodpeckers,  exclusive  of  the  Sapsuckers, 
in  destroying  insects,  far  more  than  compensates  for  the  damage  they  do. 
With  the  Sapsuckers  however,  the  case  is  different,  and  the  bulk  of  Mr. 
McAtee's  report  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  depredations  of  the 
Yellow-bellied  and  Red-breasted  Sapsuckers  {Sphyrapicus  variue  and 
ruber)  and  their  geographic  races.  The  evidence  presented  seems  fully 
to  warrant  the  author's  conclusion,  that  these  birds  should  be  included  in 
the  class  of  injurious  species  and  destroyed  whenever  caught  redhanded. 
The  status  of  Williamson's  Sapsucker  (S.  thyroideus)  is  still  in  doubt 
owing  to  lack  of  information.  The  various  species  of  trees  and  \'ine8 
attacked  by  the  Sapsuckers  are  listed  systematically  with  comments  on 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  damage  inflicted,  and  ^nth  numerous 
excellent  illustrations. 

In  puncturing  the  bark  to  reach  the  sap  the  birds  injure  the  cambium 
layer,  causing  irregularities  of  growth  and  distortion  of  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  Furthermore  the  punctures  admit  moisture,  bacteria,  fungi,  etc., 
which  produce  stains  or  decay,  rendering  the  lumber  valueless  for  ornamen- 
tal or  other  special  uses  and  sometimes  causing  the  death  of  the  tree. 

The  annual  loss  resulting  from  the  Sapsucker's  attacks  in  the  United 
States  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Mr.  McAtee  accompanies 
his  condemnation  of  the  Sapsuckers  with  a  word  of  warning  to  the  effect 
that  "  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  distinguish  the  real  offenders,  as 
there  are  twenty  species  of  Woodpeckers  in  the  United  States  and  only 
two  arc  under  indictment." 

Two  excellent  colored  plates  by  Fuertes  illustrate  the  several  species 
of  Sapsuckers,  and  add  to  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  this  excellent 
bulletin.—  W.  S. 

Forbush  on  the  Starling  in  America.^—  In  June,  1910,  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 

1  Woodpwkers  in  Rolution  tx)  Trees  and  Wood  Products.  By  W.  L.  McAt<H}. 
Bulletin  No.  39.  Biological  Survey.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Issued 
Septeml^er  'JU.  1911. 

"Annual  UeiKirt  of  the  State  OmltholoKi.st  for  tlie  year  1910.  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Agricultun'.     July  11.  1911. 
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culture,  Mr.  £.  H.  Forbush  was  able  to  \isit  the  several  States  in  which 
the  Starling  has  become  established,  and  by  personal  investigation  as  well 
as  by  correspondence,  to  secure  much  historic  and  economic  information 
concerning  the  bird,  which  is  here  presented.  The  first  successful  intro- 
duction of  the  Starling  in  America  seems  to  have  been  in  1890,  when  EXigene 
Schiefifelin  liberated  120  birds  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City.  The 
species  has  now  spread  over  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  although  still  most  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York;  while  it  has  been  reported  from  Odessa,  Del.;  Springfield, 
Mass.;    Rhind^eck,  N.  Y.,  and  MillersviUe,  Pa. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  Starling  to  our  native  birds  Mr.  Forbush  finds 
that  it  drives  away  such  birds  as  Flickers,  Bluebirds  and  House  Wrens, 
by  occupying  their  nesting  places,  while  it  competes  actively  with  our 
birds  for  their  food  supply.  In  winter  especially  the  flocks  of  Starlings 
scour  the  country  so  thoroughly,  that  they  must  devour  most  of  the  supply 
of  food  upon  which  our  winter  birds  are  accustomed  to  subsist.  Further- 
more, as  Mr.  Forbush  says,  **  the  Starling  can  give  no  service  that  cannot 
be  equally  well  performed  by  our  own  Blackbirds,  Meadowlarks,  Bobolinks, 
Sparrows  and  other  birds,"  while  it  has  already  "  begun  to  show  a  capacity 
for  harmfulness  which  may  be  expected  to  become  more  prominent  as  its 
numbers  increase."  Accounts  of  the  great  damage  inflicted  upon  berry 
patches  and  vineyards  in  Europe,  give  us  some  idea  of  what  we  may  expect 
from  the  unfortunate  introduction  of  this  undesirable  bird. —  W.  S. 

Strong  on  the  Olfactory  Organs  and  the  Sense  of  Smell  in  Birds.^ 

—  Dr.  Strong's  investigations  here  presented  were  of  two  kinds,  morpho- 
logical and  experimental.  The  former  consisted  of  the  study  and  dis- 
section of  the  heads  of  sixty-five  species  representing  twenty-seven  of  the 
thirty-five  orders  of  existing  birds;  the  material  being  for  the  most  part 
that  contained  in  the  Senckenbergisches  Neiut)logisches  Institute  at 
Frankfort-am-Main,  Germany,  where  every  facility  was  extended  to  the- 
author  by  the  director.  Prof.  Ludwig  Edinger. 

These  studies  gave  evidence  that  (1)  the  olfactory  organs  of  birds  are 
of  too  great  size  to  be  set  aside  as  non-functional,  but  that  (2)  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  bird  series  toward  retrogression  in  these  organs.  In  the 
Emu  and  Fulmar  the  olfactor>'  lobes  were  found  to  be  of  relatively  great 
size  while  in  the  Corvida;  they  are  surprisingly  minute. 

Dr.  Strong's  experimental  work  consisted  mainly  of  experiments  upon 
Ring  Doves  in  a  covered  enclosure  with  four  similar  accessory  chambers 
communicating  with  it.  These  were  so  constnioted  that  food  place<^l  in 
them  was  not  \nsible  from  the  main  chamber,  and  by  aid  of  glass  tubes  and 
suitable  apparatus  air  currents  could  be  created  from  any  of  the  accej^sory 
chambers  which  could  be  charged  with  odors  as  desired. 


>  On  the  Olfactory  Orpans  and  the  Sense  of  Smell  In  Birds.  By  R.  M.  Strong. 
From  the  Hull  Zotilo^ical  Laboratorj'.  University  of  Chicago.  Journal  of  Mor- 
phology-. XX,  No  .3.  September.  101 1.  pp.  619-C58.  pi.  i-ii  and  flff.s.  a-d. 
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The  birds  were  first  trained  to  senjch  for  food  indiscrinunately  in  the 
vartoiu  chambers,  and  then  developing  an  odor  in  Ihe  chamber  contaiDing 
the  food  record  was  kept  as  to  whether  or  not  the  bird  entered  this  chamber 
in  preference  to  any  of  the  others.  The  experimmiU  were  repeated  a 
number  of  timea  and  with  different  odorous  materials.  Although  the  birds 
never  learned  to  find  their  food  with  perfect  accuracy,  it  was  evident  that 
they  were  guided  to  soma  exlejit  by  at  least  one  of  the  materials  uaedi 
the  percentage  of  correct  entmnces  being  notably  larger  than  would  have 
been  expected  according  to  the  law  of  error 

Dr.  Strong  concludes  that  birds  have  a  sense  of  smell,  which  in  some 
species  at  least  is  more  acute  than  in  man.  He  agrees  with  Turner  that 
the  development  of  keen  vision  in  birdi«  is  being  accompanied  by  a  degenera- 
tion of  the  olfactory  sense,  and  further  suggests  that  a  mutual  relation 
between  the  olfactory  and  visual  senses  may  exist,  which  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  a  bird  to  react  to  an  olfactory  stimulus  only. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  conadered  but  in  the  case  of  published 
field  observations  the  author  says  the  chances  of  error  in  interpretation 
are  so  great  that  they  have  little  value. 

Dr.  Strong  has  made  a  welcome  contribution  to  a  much  mooted  queetion, 
and  has  started  a  line  of  investigation  which  may  be  followed  with  profit 
by  others.  With  a  clear  understanding  of  the  difficulties  us  set  forth  by 
him  and  a  constant  cheek  on  unwarranted  inference,  it  would  seem  that 
field  obseri'iitioiiH  of  n^l  value  should  be  possible, —  W.  8. 

Lowe's  'A  NAturaliat  on  Desert  IslKndi." — The  author  here  pre- 
sents an  account  of  visits  t^  some  of  ilic  remote  and  unfumilior  islands  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea  —  Swan  Island,  Blanquilla  and  The  Hemianos,  The 
physical  features  of  the  islands,  their  inhabitants,  their  geological  history 
and  the  origin  of  their  fauna  and  flora  are  treated  entertmningly  along 
with  the  narrative  of  the  voyage,  making  an  interesting  and  readable 
volume.  The  ornithological  results  of  the  cruise  have  already  been  pub- 
Ushed  elsewhere,  but  many  observations  on  bird-life  are  given  here  in  a 
more  |Kipular  and  detailed  manner.  Among  the  illustrations  are  photo- 
graphs of  Boobies  and  Frigate  Birds  and  several  maps.^  W.  S. 

Lectmer's  '  Oologia  NeerlandicK.' —  Part  I  of  this  work  *  which  was 

announced  in  the  July  Auk,  is  now  at  hand.    It  comprises  text  for  eixty- 

<  A  NsiuriLlUt  I  on  D<w>tc  laluids  |  By  |  Percy  R.  Lowe,  B.  A..  M.  B.  CCanlab.) 
1  Memlier  at  Che  Brtllgb  OmItbolnidDtK'  I'aloa  I  With  thircy-iwa  platn  and  three 
maiii  I  Wilhwby  h  Co.  I  326  High  Holbom.  London  1  IBll  —  8to,  pp.  lU  +  300. 
Ts.  6d.  not. 

'  OnloBia  Neerlandtca  I  Begs  I  of  1  Birds  |  Breeding  In  tbe  Nettaorlandi  |  By  t 
A,  A.  Van  Fi>lC  Lochner  I  Member  of  the  Board  of  tlie  "Nederlandsche  Omltbtr 
loglsche  Vrrefolglng "  {  (Netborlanil  OmlthuloKlcBl  Sodety)  |  With  colored  plates 
madp  direct  rrom  gpecinicna  I  !n  the  auUior'B  rollMtion  ]  vignette  |  Ttio  Hscne  ] 
Martinus  NIJhon|l9ll.  SraaU  4°.  Ufa  copies  printed  of  wblcb  100  ara  In 
EnRltsh.  Part  I.  (Sept,  1011)  comprise  Plates  1-10,  12,13,  15,  IS.  20,  23.  ZS. 
27-29,  33-35, 37. 3B-44,  «,  47,  TO.  83.  84.     Price  £1. 10  net. 
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two  species  and  thirty-five  plates,  the  text  sheets  and  plates  being  unbound 
in  a  folder.  The  work  is  beautifully  prepared,  the  text  handsomely  printed 
on  handmade  paper,  the  illustrations  admirable  color  plates,  each  figure 
being  mounted  separately  on  heavy  paper,  three  to  six  on  a  plate. 

Under  each  family  the  eggs  of  the  several  species  are  discussed  with 
regard  to  their  resemblances  and  systematic  relationship,  as  well  as  their 
variation  in  color  and  form;  while  much  interesting  information  regarding 
the  depth  of  deposit  of  the  pigment  in  the  shell,  and  the  composition  of  the 
pigments,  is  presented.  Following  this  is  a  page  for  each  species,  intended 
to  face  the  plate  when  bound,  upon  which  is  given  the  "  Colour  of  shell, 
colour  of  spotS;  average  dimensions,  average  weight  of  shell,  texture  of  shell, 
shape,  nest,  site  of  nest,  number  of  eggs,  breeding  season,  and  duration  of 
incubation.''  As  a  purely  '^  oological  "  work  it  is  one  of  the  best  that  has 
appeared  and  could  be  studied  with  profit  by  those  who  desire  to  place 
egg  collecting  on  the  plane  of  a  science  instead  of  allowing  it  to  become  a 
mere  fad  as  has  too  often  been  its  fate  in  America. —  W.  S. 

Berlepsch  on  Birds  of  the  Am  IslandB.' —  This  paper,  while  based 
primarily  upon  a  collection  made  by  Dr.  Hugo  Merton  from  January  to 
May,  1908,  is  extended  to  include  all  species  hitherto  reported  from  the 
islands.  References  to  place  of  publication,  type  locality,  and  published 
records  for  each  species  are  given,  which  form  a  valuable  sununary  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  birds  of  this  interesting  group.  A  table  is  appended 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  species  or  related  geographic  races  in  New 
Guinea  and  other  neighboring  islands. —  W.  S. 

Riley  on  Three  New  Birds  from  Canada.* —  In  identifying  a  collec- 
tion of  birds  taken  on  the  1911  Expedition  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada 
to  Jasper  Park,  Yellow  head  Pass,  and  the  Mount  Robson  region  of  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta,  Mr.  Riley  finds  three  races  which  he  regards  as 
separable.  A  Song  Sparrow,  Melospiza  melodia  inexpectcUaj  is  intermediate 
between  M.  m.  rufina  and  M.  m.  merrilli,  apparently  a  case  of  very  close 
splitting  since  the  last  form  has  been  recently  regarded  as  merely  an  inter- 
mediate between  rufina  and  montana.  A  Fox  Sparrow,  Passerella  UicLca 
altivaganSf  is  based  upon  "  two  slightly  immature  birds  from  Moose  Branch 
of  the  Smoky  River  "  and  some  migrants  from  farther  south.  Mr.  Riley's 
studies  of  the  Willow  Ptarmigan  lead  him  to  recognize  three  forms  in  North 
America,  Lagopus  lagopus  cJexandrae  Grinnell  from  the  southwestern 
coast  of  Alaska,  L.  /.  albua  Graelin  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Siberia,  and  a 
form  from  Ungava  which  he  names  L.  I.  ungavus. —  W.  S. 

>  Die  VcJgel  der  Aru-Tnseln  mit  besonderrr  BerUcksichtigung  der  Sammlungen 
des  Herm  Dr.  H.  Merton.  Von  Hans  Graf  von  Bcrlcpsch.  Abhandl.  der  Senc- 
kenbergigchen  Naturforschenden  GeselL^Jchaft,  Bd.  XXXIV,  1911. 

'Descriptions  of  tliree  New  Birds  from  Canada.  By  J.  H.  Riley.  Proc.  Biol. 
See.  of  Washington.  XXIV,  pp.  233-235.     Nov.  28.  1911. 
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Kelloffff  on  Winter  Birds  from  Trinity  and  Shasta  Counties, 
California.* —  Miss  Kellogg  accompanied  Miss  Alexander  on  a  Fd^ruao" 
collecting  trip  into  the  mountains  of  Trinity  Coimty  in  the  interests  of  the 
Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zodlogy  of  the  University  of  California,  and  in 
this  paper  presents  field  notes  upon  the  thirty-eight  species  observed. 
Flocks  of  Bohemian  Waxwings  were  encountered  at  Tower  House  and 
Helena,  while  Song  Sparrows  collected  at  the  former  station  indicate, 
according  to  Miss  Kellogg,  that  the  race  Melospiza  melodia  morphna  is 
identical  with  rufina;  while  "  there  is  intergradation  between  montana  and 
rufina,  the  name  merrUli  having  been  applied  to  some  such  intergradient 
form."-r  W.  S. 

Wood  on  Birds  of  the  Charity  Islands,  Michigan.* —  Mr.  Wood  had 
charge  of  the  vertebrate  zoology  on  an  expedition  to  the  Charity  Islands, 
Lake  Huron,  in  the  interests  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  which  was 
made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  Hon  W.  B.  Mershon.  The  present 
paper  gives  an  annotated  list  of  the  birds  observed.  Notes  on  162  species 
are  included,  but  as  field  work  did  not  begin  until  August  16,  satisfactory 
data  upon  the  breeding  species  was  not  obtained  and  the  annotations  relate 
largely  to  the  fall  migration. —  W.  S. 

Swarth  on  a  New  Hairy  Woodpecker  from  Southeastern  Alaska.'— 

Mr.  Oberholser^s  recent  revision  of  the  Hair>'  Woodpeckers  does  not  seem 
to  have  exhausted  the  possible  races  of  this  bird,  in  spite  of  the  abundant 
material  at  his  command.  A  series  of  skins  from  **  the  islands  of  the 
Alexander  Archipelago  and  a  narrow  strip  of  mainland  coast  lying  west  of 
the  coast  range  and  south  of  the  Taku  River,"  represent,  according  to 
Mr.  Swarth,  a  race  differing  from  both  Dryobates  viUosus  picoideu^  and 
D.  V.  harriaii,  which  he  names  D.  v.  sitkensis. —  W.  S. 

Report  of  the  Meriden  Bird  Club.* —  This  attractive  brochure  is  well 
calculated  to  arouse  interest  in  practical  protection  and  study  of  wild 
birds,  and  illustrates  what  a  local  Bird  Club,  or  branch  of  the  Audubon 
Society,  may  accomplish  under  efficient  direction.  Various  methods  of 
attracting  birds  by  establishing  feeding  places,  shelters,  bird  boxes,  etc., 
are  considered  and  illustrated,  Jis  well  as  the  hLstor>'  and  activities  of  the 
Club.—  W.  S. 

»  A  CoUoction  of  Winter  Birds  from  Trinity  and  Shasta  Counties,  California. 
The  Condor.  Xlll.  pp.  118-121.  July.  1911. 

« The  Results  of  the  Mershon  ?]xpeditlon  to  the  Charity  Islands.  Lake  Huron. 
Birds.     By  N.  A.  Wood.     Wilson  Bulletin.  July,  1911.  pp.  78-112.  with  map. 

•  Description  of  a  new  Hairy  Woodpecker  from  southeastern  Alaska.  By  H.  8. 
Swarth.  University  of  California  Publications  in  ZoOlo^y,  Vol.  7,  No.  9,  pp.  313- 
318.     Published  October  9.  1911. 

«  First  Report  of  the  Meriden  Bird  Club.  1911.  Boston.  Mass.  (published  by  the 
Club.  Meriden.  N.  H.l     8vo..  pp.  67.     IS  half-tone  plat^»s. 
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Cooke  on  the  DiBtribution  of  the  American  Egrets.^ —  This  circular 
consists  of  two  maps  showing  by  actual  records  the  original  distribution 
of  the  Egret,  Herodias  egretta^  and  the  Snowy  Egret,  Egretia  candidiseima, 
with  brief  remarks  upon  their  past  and  present  range.  "  Fortunately," 
says  Prof.  Cooke,  *'  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  species,  breeding  colonies 
still  remain  in  the  southern  United  States  to  serve  as  centers  of  distribution 
to  the  districts  formerly  included  in  the  range."  So  long  however  as  States 
like  Pennsylvania  afford  these  birds  no  protection,  and  the  pot  himter 
shoots  at  every  ''  white  crane  "  that  strays  north  of  the  present  limited 
breeding  range,  the  outlook  for  the  extension  of  this  range  to  its  former 
limits  is  discouraging. —  W.  S. 

Fleming  on  a  New  Teal  from  the  Andaman  IslandB.' —  Mr.  Fleming 
finds  that  six  specimens  of  Polionetta  recently  received  from  North  Reef 
Island,  west  of  North  Andaman,  differ  constantly  from  specimens  of  P. 
albigularie  from  South  Andaman,  and  he  proposes  to  separate  them  as 
P.  a.  leucopareus. —  W.  S. 

Rubow's  '  Life  of  the  Common  Gull ' —  This  is  an  English  translation 
of  the  original  Danish  edition  already  reviewed  in  these  pages,  with  the 
same  excellent  series  of  illustrations. —  W.  S. 

Gentry's  'Life-Histories'—  A  Belated  Review.^ —  These  volumes  were 
not  adequately  reviewed  when  first  issued,  nor  since,  so  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware.  As  if  by  common  consent  they  have  been  very  consistently 
ignored  by  American  ornithologists.  Although  the  writer  believes  that 
untrustworthiness  in  supposedly  scientific  work  should  be  fully  exposed, 
he  has  up  to  the  present  acquiesced  in  the  silent  treatment  of  Grentry's 
volima^.  Now,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  30  years,  comes  a  case  which 
shows  how  necessary  it  is  for  those  to  point  out  errors  who  are  enabled  to 
do  so  by  famiharity  with  the  subject  or  the  man.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  discuss  the  character  of  a  work  so  generally  consigned  to  oblivion,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  now  seems  to  be  taken  seriously  abroad.  Mi .  G. 
A.  K.  Marshall,  in  presenting  a  collection  of  the  records  of  birds  attacking 
butterflies  (m  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1909,  pp.  320-383)  quotes  freely 


I  Distribution  of  the  American  Egrets.  By  W.  W.  Ck>oke.  Circular  84. 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  U.  S.  Depari^ment  of  Agriculture.  Issued  September 
13.  1911.     pp.  5. 

«A  New  Teal  from  the  Audaman  Islands.  By  J.  H.  Fleming.  Proc.  Biol. 
Soc.  of  Washington.  XXIV,  pp.  215-216.  Oct.  31.  1911. 

•  The  Life  of  |  the  Common  Gull  |  told  in  Photographs  |  By  |  C.  Rubow  |  Trans- 
lated ftx)m  the  Danish  |  Witherby  &  Co.  |  326  High  Holbom.  London.  W.  C.  I 
1911  — Svo.  [pp.  6i,  25  iUustrations  ftx)m  photographs  from  life. 

*  Gentry,  Thos.  G.  Life-Histories  of  the  birds  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Vol.  I, 
399  pp.  Published  by  the  author.  PhUadelphia.  1876.  Vol.  II.  336  pp.  Salem. 
Mass..  1877. 
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fpoin  Gentry's  'Life-histories/  he  of  course  taking  them  for  bona  fide  and 
reliable  records,  which  they  are  not.  A  majority  of  Mr.  Marshall's  records 
for  North  America  come  from  these  books. 

The  writer  is  not  the  first  to  take  exception  to  the  quality  of  Gentry's 
works,  as  anyone  can  learn  by  consulting  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam's  review  of 
the  *  Illustrations  of  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Birds  of  the  United  States '  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4,  Oct., 
1882,  pp.  24d-249. 

The  phase  of  the  'Life-Histories  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania' 
with  which  we  are  at  present  most  interested  is  the  voluminous  records  of 
bird  food  which  the  book  contains.  It  is  averred  in  the  preface  that  more 
than  700  stomachs  of  birds  were  examined.  For  many  of  the  species  of 
birds  lists  of  from  20  to  more  than  50  specifically  named  vegetable  and 
animal  food  items  are  given,  and  the  writer  is  shrewd  enough  to  give  quite 
an  appearance  of  plausibility  to  these  accounts,  in  that  they  conform  in 
a  way  to  the  commonly  observed  feeding  habits,  and  the  carnivorous  or 
vegetarian  tastes  of  the  species.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  an  investi- 
gator cannot  present  lists  of  from  20  to  50  insects  and  seeds  for  more  than  a 
hundred  species  of  birds  from  the  examination  of  700  stomachs.  Seven 
stomachs  per  species  would  certainly  not  yield  so  great  a  variety  of  items 
in  condition  to  be  fully  identified  —  they  might  yield  no  more  than  three 
or  four.  An  obtrusive  feature  of  the  lists  is  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
insect  names  over  and  over  again.  These  things  are  against  all  experience 
in  stomach  examination. 

Let  us  examine  definite  cases  in  which  our  glib  author  goes  astray.  In 
his  account  of  the  food  of  the  Mourning  Dove  (Vol.  II,  p.  304)  he  lists 
8  kinds  of  inlets  specifically  besides  grasshoppers.  One  is  a  species  of 
HarpcUus,  a  large  and  hard  insect  which  would  perhaps  be  the  last  we 
should  expect  a  dove  to  swallow.  Examinations  of  more  than  250j3tom- 
achs  in  the  Biological  Survey,  and  of  more  than  220  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Schwarz 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  show  the  Mourning  Dove  to  be  almost  a 
complete  vegetarian.  A  list  of  12  binomial  "  identifications  "  is  included 
in  the  account  of  the  Hawk  Owl,  a  species  which  occurs  in  Pennsylvania 
only  in  severe  winters,  and  very  rarely  then.  On  one  page  Gentry  says 
he  has  often  seen  this  bird  feeding,  while  on  another  he  says  it  is  only 
occasionally  met  with.  Lizards  and  Plethodon  enjthronotus  are  mentioned 
as  food  items,  but  it  is  not  explained  how  this  northern  breeding  bird 
would  get  these  southerly  forms  which  are  dormant  during  its  visits  to 
their  range.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  his  citation  of  Plethodon  erythro- 
notus  and  Pseudotriton  [Spelerpes]  ruber  as  food  of  the  Snov^-y  Owl.  The 
Rough-legged  Hawk  is  said  to  feed  on  many  snakes,  frogs,  shrews,  moles, 
bats,  weasels  and  birds,  items  that  subsequent  stomach  examinations  have 
yielded  rarely,  if  at  all. 

Six  species  of  spiders  are  listed  as  prey  of  the  Ruby -throated  Humming- 
bird, a  better  record  than  the  Biological  Survey  has  been  able  to  get  from 
the  examination  of  59  stomachs,  and  the  assistance  of  the  foremost  arach- 
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nologiflt  in  the  country.  Gentry  leoords  seveml  species  of  lepidopteroua 
larvs  as  food  of  nestling  Chimney  Swifts  and  Ni^thawks,  when  in  fact 
the  food  of  the  young  of  these  species  does  not  vaiy  i^ypreciably  from  that 
oC  the  adults  and  the  latter  take  very  few  caterpillars. 

Twenty  species  of  insects  are  recorded  as  food  of  the  Olive-sided  fly- 
catcher, a  rare  species  in  eastern  Pomsylvania,  almost  as  long  a  list  as  the 
Biokigical  Surve>'  has  been  able  to  accumulate  from  an  examination  of 
63  stomachs.  Suspiciously  full  notes  are  g^ven  for  such  rare  species  (in 
Pennsylvania)  as  the  White-winged  Crossbill,  Mourning,  Connecticut, 
and  Cerulean  Warblers.  We  may  inquire  also  into  his  statements  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  birds  themselves.  For  instance  he  sa>'B  O'ol.  I,  p. 
311)  of  the  White-crowned  Sparrow,  *'  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  middle 

oC  May  it  congregates  in  flocks  of  a  doxen  or  more \lliilst  writing, 

May  4,  vast  numbers  are  daily  observed  within  our  gardens  and  the  adjoin- 
ing fields."  The  facts  are  that  this  sparrow  is  rare  ever>'where  east  of 
the  Alle^enies,  and  probably  never  have  vast  numbers  been  seen  about 
Philadelphia. 

If  this  work  of  GenUy's  were  scientificaUy  accurate,  it  would  now  rank 
as  a  classic.  But  regarded  with  suspicion  at  first  and  latterly  ignored,  its 
most  obvious  defect  is  that  it  looks  too  good.  Gentry  even  claims  to  have 
identified  the  egi^  and  pups  of  certain  species  of  Cratanychus  (now 
Mdamttus),  a  thing  which  is  to-day  impossible  for  even  the  best  coleopter- 
ists. 

The  '  Life-Histories  of  the  Birds  of  Elastem  Penns>ivania '  must  be 
known  then  as  a  dangerous  mixture  of  fact  and  unfact.  Its  accuracv  in 
some  respects  gives  it  a  deceptive  appearance  of  verity,  but  with  regard 
to  the  records  of  bird  food  it  is  certain  that  the  only  safe  cour^  is  to  regard 
them  as  almost  entirely  products  of  the  author's  imagination. —  W.  L.  M. 

African  Soonomie  Ornithology. —  An  important  paper  by  Austin 
Roberts  distinguishes  that  writer  as  a  pioneer  eiq)ounder  of  the  '  Economics 
of  Ornithology  in  South  Africa.'  *  The  author  conaders  birds  in  relation 
to  grain,  fruit,  poultry,  and  stock,  and  also  gives  a  list  of  scavengers,  and 
of  birds  mggested  for  protection.  Mr.  Roberts  says:  "  Before  the  advent 
oC  white  men  in  South  Africa  birds  affected  even  the  immitive  agriculture 
oC  the  natives;  the  patchy  fields  of  com  had  to  be  guarded  against  the 
same  granivorous  birds  which  now  trouble  us.  But  the  conditions  of  that 
time  differed  widely  from  thoee  obtaining  now,  as  the  grain  fields  were 

small  and  eanly  protected Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  country 

by  white  men  a  new  feature  arose  in  the  introduction  of  cultivated  fruit. 
F^ugiTorous  birds,  formerly  dependent  upon  the  precarious  supines  of 
Nature,  soon  learned  to  appreciate  the  better  quality  and  greater  quantity 
plaeed  within  their  reach,  and  it  is  not  surpriang  that  they  forsook  the 

'  Agr.  Jouni.  Cnkxi  of  S.  Africa.  I.  No.  3.  April.  1911.  pp.  ^2-2^. 
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wild  fruit  when  that  in  the  orchards  began  to  ripen.''  Most  of  the  damage 
to  grain  is  done  by  finches  resident  about  the  fields,  and  more  than  16  spe- 
cies are  mentioned,  together  with  notes  on  their  ravages.  Some  25  to  30 
species  are  listed  as  granivorous,  but  not  as  yet  harmful,  while  four  kinds 
of  doves  and  pigeons,  one  crow  and  a  crane  are  said  to  indulge  in  pulling 
newly  sown  grain. 

The  birds  injurious  to  fruit  comprise  a  greater  variety  including  colies, 
bulbuls,  starlings,  glossy  starlings,  parrots,  hombills,  white-eyes,  sunbirds, 
and  pigeons.  Other  fruit  eaters  mentioned  are  lories,  barbets,  fruit  pigeons 
and  willow  warblers. 

The  avifauna  of  South  Africa  is  characterized  by  great  variety  of  scaven- 
gers and  rapacious  birds.  Among  the  enemies  of  poultry  are  3  species 
of  Asturj  2  of  Accipitery  2  of  Micronisus,  3  of  FalcOf  1  ButeOy  2  Spizaetus, 

1  HieracBtuSj  1  AquiUif  1  MilvuSy  1  Melieraxj  1  Circus f  2  CircaetuSy  and 

2  Bubo,  Five  or  more  other  hawks  and  owls  are  mentioned  as  occasional 
depredators  of  the  poultry  yard.  The  damage  is  considerable  at  times, 
being  most  severe  when  the  predatory  birds  are  rearing  their  young.  Mr. 
Roberts  believes  in  protecting  poultry,  so  far  as  possible,  with  wire  netting, 
but  remarks  that  this  form  of  protection  is  not  available  for  game.  He 
states  that  ''  There  is  no  means  of  protecting  game  from  the  attacks  of 
vermin  except  by  getting  rid  of  the  most  destructive  kinds,  and  the  results 
of  so  doing  will  seriously  affect  other  interests.  At  present  the  country 
is  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  destruction  of  any  class  of  bird,  and 
it  ^411  have  to  remain  over  until  a  sounder  knowledge  of  their  habits  has 
been  obtained." 

The  birds  that  have  a  beneficial  relation  to  stock,  that  is,  as  tick  destroy- 
ers, include  the  oxpeckers,  one  species  of  egret,  one  crow  and  one  starling. 
Those  troublesome  to  stock  farmers,  mainly  because  of  attacks  on  lambs, 
are  4  eagles  of  the  genera  Spizaeius  and  Aquila,  a  lammergeier,  a  vulture, 
and  a  raven.  The  scavengers  listed  include  6  vultures  of  5  different  genera, 
2  eagles,  generically  distinct,  a  kite,  2  crows  and  one  stork. 

In  his  remarks  upon  protection,  the  author  presents  some  very  sensible 
views  regarding  the  tendency  for  economic  values  to  vary  locally,  and  the 
advantage  of  each  district  having  a  protected  list  of  its  own.  He  further 
says:  *' Only  wholly  useful  birds  should  be  protected,  because  farmers 
and  others  must  be  allowed  to  protect  their  own  interests."  The  birds 
suggested  for  protection  as  friends  of  the  stock  farmer  are  oxpeckers  and 
the  buff-backed  egret;  as  consumers  of  locusts  and  termites,  pratincoles, 
black  stork,  white  stork  and  wattled  starling;  as  destroyers  of  small 
vermin  and  insects,  kestrels,  black-shouldered  kite,  owls  (except  the  three 
largest  species),  swallows,  swift.s  and  wagtails;  as  being  beautiful  and  likely 
to  be  exterminated,  bluejays  or  rollers,  and  the  crested  crane.  Mr.  Roberts 
notes  that  the  English  sparrow,  altliough  introduced  long  ago,  has  not 
spread  ver>'  far  or  become  a  nuisance,  while  the  common  starling  of  only 
25  years  standing  has  become  injurious  about  Capetown. 
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Another  paper  on  the  food  of  African  birds  is  of  greatest  interest  in  its 
bearing  on  the  relation  of  birds  to  insects  supposed  to  be  protected  by 
their  color,  or  to  show  by  their  color  that  they  are  not  edible.  Mr.  G.  L. 
Bates  in '  Further  notes  on  the  Birds  of  Southern  Cameroon '  ^  gives  a  r6sum6 
of  the  results  of  six  years'  field  examinations  of  the  stomachs  of  African 
birds.  He  found  Coleoptera  in  213  stomachs,  Orthoptera  in  177,  ants  in 
57,  other  Hymenoptera  in  S,  scale  insects  in  32,  bugs  in  19,  termites  in  31, 
slugs  and  snails  in  24,  spiders  in  S5,  millipeds  in  20,  and  butterflies  in  none. 
Ants,  particularly  those  of  tropical  countries,  are  classed  by  theorists  as 
protected  insects,  and  much  is  made  of  their  so-called  mimics  among  vari- 
ous other  insect  orders,  yet  ants  rank  fourth  in  importance  in  this  list  of 
bird  foods.  The  theories  that  have  been  built  up  to  explain  the  mimicking 
coloration  of  many  butterflies  as  a  result  of  natural  selection  absolutely 
require  for  their  substantiation  proof  that  birds  r^ularly  prey  uj)on  these 
insects.  Evidence  thus  far  urged  as  proof  of  this  habit  is  largely  based  on 
experiments  with  captive  birds.  As  the  writer  has  pointed  out  in  another 
place,*  the  results  of  such  experiments  have  very  little  if  any  value  as 
indicating  behavior  under  natural  conditions.  Actual  examinations  of 
bird  stomachs  reveal  butterflies  in  an  exceedingly  low  proportion  of  North 
American  birds,  and  the  results  of  Mr.  Bates's  examinations  during  6 
years  (in  which  time  178  stomachs  were  carefully  examined  with  this  par- 
ticular point  in  mind),  a  largor  body  of  good  evidence  than  anyone  else  is 
able  to  produce  for  tropical  birds,  are  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  selcctionLsts  who  have  postulated  the  ncccssar>'  support  for  the 
mimicr>'  theories  in  the  heretofore  almost  wholly  unknown,  hence  easily 
and  agreeably  hv^wthecated  conditions  of  the  tropics. —  W.  L.  M. 

Todd  and  Worthington's  'A  Contribution  to  the  Ornithology 
of  the  Bahama  Islands.' — This  paper'  is  based  upon  a  collection  of 
591  skins  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Worthington,  December  28,  1908,  to 
May  8,  1909,  on  the  islands  of  New  Providence,  Great  Inagua,  AckUn, 
Watlings,  Andros  and  Abaco,  and  later  acquired  almost  in  its  entirety 
by  the  Carnegie  Museum.  The  critical  portion  is  by  Mr.  Todd  and  the 
*  Narrative  and  Field  Notes '  by  Mr.  Worthington.  As  the  authors  present 
their  information  in  two  entirely  distinct  lists  in  which  the  same  species 
usually  bears  diff'erent  numbers,  an  unnecessary  burden  is  inflicted  up)on 
any  one  who  may  consult  the  paper.  Eighty-four  spjecies  are  treated 
by  Mr.  Todd  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  by  Mr.  Worthini^ton. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Todd  discusses  the  zoological  relationship  of 
the  Bahamas  both  with  relation  to  each  other  and  to  adjacent  islands 

» Ibis.  9th  ger.,  V,  No.  20.  Oct..  1911.  pp.  630-631. 

« Joum.  Econ.  Ent..  3.  No.  5.  Oct..  1910.  pp.  437-438. 

•  A  Contribution  to  the  Ornithology  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  By  W.  E.  Clyde 
Todd  and  W.  W.  Worthington.  Annals  of  the  Carnegie  Museum.  VII.  Nos.  3-4. 
Issued.  October.  1911. 
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and  the  continent  of  North  America.    His  conclusions  agree  with  those 
ah-eady  advanced  by  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Riley. 

A  nmnber  of  new  records  are  established  for  several  of  the  islands  visited, 
and  a  new  warbler,  Dendroica  flaveacens,  already  described  by  Mr.  Todd 
(Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XXII,  p.  171)  was  discovered  on  Abaoo. — 
W.  S. 

Mathews's  '  The  Birds  of  Australia.'—  Part  5  ^  bears  date  October  ai, 
1911,  and  completes  the  first  voliune,  except  the  introductory  matter  and 
index,  which  will  form  Part  6,  and  when  ready  will  be  sent  to  subscribers^ 
without  extra  charge.  The  first  volume  warrants  the  liberal  praise  be- 
stowed upon  Part  1  (Auk,  XXVIII,  p.  135,  136),  as  regards  the  character 
of  both  the  text  and  plates;  and  the  Parts  have  thus  far  appeared  with 
conmiendable  promptness  and  regularity.  The  present  Part  concludes 
the  Ralliformes,  and  includes  also  the  Podicipediformes  and  the  Sphenis- 
ciformes,  the  species  treated  being  numbered  64-74.  In  addition  to  the 
technical  and  biographical  matter  usual  to  works  of  this  character,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Australian  forms  to  their  congeners  are  considered,  the  genera, 
species  and  subspecies  being  critically  revised  from  the  author's  viewpoint  in 
respect  to  status  and  nomenclature.  In  the  present  Part  the  new  genus 
Mantelloniis  is  established,  \^ith  Notornis  hoeckstetteri  Meyer  as  the  type. 
Two  new  subspecies  of  Porphyrio  are  described  as  P.  melajiotus  fleicherct 
(Tasmania)  and  P.  in.  neomelanoius  (Northwest  Australia),  and  the  little 
known  Fulica  alba  White  is  considered  at  length.  The  only  two  speci- 
mens known  to  be  extant  came  probably  from  New  Zealand.  Three  other 
new  forms  here  described  are  Podiceps  cristaius  christianiy  Aptenodytes^ 
paiagonica  halli,  Eudyptula  minor  iredcUia.  We  regret  that  we  are  un- 
able to  agree  with  Mr.  Mathews  in  the  use  of  Podiceps  in  place  of  Colym- 
bus,  and  of  Penguinus  in  place  of  Caiarractes,  for  reasons  already  given 
(Auk,  XXVIII,  1911,  p.  496).  Mr.  Mathews  now  designates  as  type 
of  Penguinus,  Aptenodytes  chrysocome  Forster  (1781),  instead  of  Phaethon 
demursus  Linn6,  formeriy  designated  by  him  or  the  type.  Contrary 
to  most  previous  authors,  he  now  considers  Linn6'8  species  indetermin- 
able. He  states  that  it,  "  though  undoubtedly  a  '  Crested  Penguin,' 
is  obviously  a  young  bird,  and  unfortunately  must  be  regarded  as  indetermi- 
nable. Brunnich's  genus  was  certainly  founded  on  the  characters  of  this 
bird,  but  as  no  species  was  namcil  by  him,  I  herewith  designate  Apteno- 
dytes  chrysocome  Forster  as  the  type  of  Brunnich's  genus,"  —  a  species, 
by  the  way,  not  described  till  eleven  years  after  Brunnich's  genus  was 
founded!     Yet  he  adds:    "  The  course  I  now  advocate  I  consider  better. 


1  The  Birds  of  Australia.  By  Gregory  M.  Matliews.  Member  of  the  Australian 
OmitholoKists'  Union  and  th»5  Britisb  Ornithologists'  Union.  With  hand-coloured 
Plates.  Volume  I.  Part  5.  London:  Witherby  and  Co..  32G  High  Holborn.  W.  C. 
October  .3Ist.  1911.  Roy.  4to.  pp.  32.5-286.  pll.  59-67.  with  3  full-page 't«xt  cuts. 
Price,  £2.  2s.  per  part. 
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as  tending  to  give  more  stability  to  our  nomenclalure"^  This  is  certainly 
a  new  departure  in  type  designation,  it  generally  being  held  that  in  the 
case  of  speciesless  genera  the  type  must  be  some  species  described  before 
the  founding  of  the  genus  on  which  the  genus  was  obviously  based.  If 
Penguinus  was  founded  on  an  indeterminable  species,  the  genus  itself  must 
necessarily  share  the  fate  of  the  species  on  which  it  was  founded.  Such 
action  is  antagonistic,  in  spirit  if  not  in  letter,  to  Article  XXX  of  the 
International  Code  of  Nomenclature,  which  provides  that  the  type  selected 
must  be  one  of  the  originally  included  species.  Although  the  characters 
of  Penguinus  might  fit  several  then  undescribed  species  none  of  them, 
when  later  described,  can  be  properly  available  as  its  type. —  J.  A.  A. 

Abbott's  'The  Home-Life  of  the  Osprey'. —  In  a  little  volume* 
of  53  pages  of  text  and  45  photographic  illustrations,  Mr.  Abbott  is  able 
to  give  an  account  of  the  home-life  of  the  Osprey,  or  Fish  Hawk,  in  minute 
detail,  from  long  study  of  the  species  at  various  points  on  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Gardiner's  Island,  New  York,  and  at  Great  Lake,  North  Caro- 
lina, beginning  with  its  arrival  in  the  waters  near  New  York  about  the 
end  of  March  and  ending  with  its  departure  early  in  October.  Although 
the  subject  is  not  a  new  one,  Mr.  Abbott  has  made  excellent  use  of  his 
opportunities  and,  aided  by  the  camera,  has  given  us  a  thoroughly  complete 
history  of  the '  home-life '  of  this  interesting  species,  as  studied  particularly 
at  Gardiner's  Island  and  along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  Every  feature  is 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  photographs,  mostly  taken 
by  himself.  The  varied  character  of  its  nesting-sites  and  nests,  its  manner 
of  fishing,  the  care  of  its  young,  their  development  and  behavior  while 
in  the  nest,  the  devotion  of  the  parent  birds  to  their  young  and  to  their 
homes,  its  manner  of  fishing  and  carrying  its  prey,  are  all  sympathetically 
told  in  the  text  and  effectively  illustrated  in  the  excellent  plates.  The 
work  is  a  worthy  successor  of  the  similar  monographic  studies  that  have 
preceded  it  in  the  *  Bird-Lovers'  Home-Life  Series '  of  its  enterprising  pub- 
lishers, Witberby  and  Co.  of  London.  In  concluding  his  excellent  mono- 
graph Mr.  Abbott  says:  "  There  is  a  nobility  and  dignity  about  this  bird, 
an  industry  and  inoffensiveness  of  life,  a  tender  affection  for  its  mate  and 
young,  that  can  only  bring  increasing  admiration  with  acquaintance." — 

PublicatioDB  Received. —  Abbott,  Clinton  G.  The  Home-Life  of  the 
Osprey.  Crown  4to,  pp.  44,  32  photographic  plates.  London,  Witherby 
&  Co.  6s.  net;  special  ed.,  10s.  6d.  net.  New  York,  Brentano,  $2  post- 
paid. 

>  Not  italicised  in  the  original. 

*  The  Home-Life  |  of  |  the  Osprey  |  Photographed  and  Described.  |  By  |  Clinton 
O.  Abbott.  B.  A.  I  Associate  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  |  With  some 
Photographs  by  Howard  H.  Cleaves,  Associate  of  |  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union  I  With  Thirty-two  moimted  plates  |  London  |  Witherby  &  Co..  326  High 
Holbom.  W.  C.  I  MCMXI. —  pp.  54.  32  photographic  pU.  Cloth,  6s.  net;  .special 
edition,  lOs.  6d.  net.  For  sale  also  at  Brentano 's.  229  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
$2  post-paid. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Cooke's  '  DiBtribution  and  Bfigration  of  North  American 

Shorebirds.' 

To  THE  Editor  op  'The  Auk:  — 

Dear  Sir:  —  The  comments  made  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Allen  in  'The  Auk'  for 
October,  1911,  on  certain  shortcomings  in  Cooke's  'Distribution  and  Mi- 
gration of  North  American  Shorebirds'  seem  to  call  for  a  few  words  in 
reply.  I  trust  to  make  these  as  courteous  in  tone  as  were  the  com- 
ments. 

It  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Allen  that  the  facts  given  under  the  several  species 
are  not  complete  enough  to  justify  the  statement  made  in  the  introduction, 
and  on  a  subsequent  page,  as  to  the  scope  of  the  bulletin.  Thus,  to  show 
the  insufficiency  of  the  data  on  the  breeding  and  wintering  of  certain  of 
the  Shorebirds,  he  states  that  the  Northern  Phalarope  "is  a  common 
summer  resident  in  Labrador  and  breeds  along  the  entire  coast,"  and  adds 
that  Cooke  might  easily  have  ascertained  this  by  consulting  the  '  Birds  of 
Labrador'  by  Townsend  and  Allen.  The  fact  is  that  these  authors  kindly 
sent  Prof.  Cooke  a  copy  of  their  most  excellent  work  immediately  after  it 
was  published,  that  it  has  been  on  his  desk  ever  since,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently and  profitably  consulted.  In  their  statement  in  regard  to  the 
breeding  of  the  Northern  Phalarope  in  Labrador,  however,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  authors  are  mistaken.  Hence  their  statement,  though 
by  no  means  overlooked,  was  not  accepted. 

The  present  status  of  the  Northern  Phalarope  as  a  breeding  bird  in 
Labrador  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  Vol.  Ill  of  his  'Ornithological 
Biography,'  Audubon  gave  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  discovery  of 
the  nest  and  eggs  of  the  bird  in  Labrador,  ending  with  the  statement  that 
"both  young  and  old  had  departed  by  the  beginning  of  August."  This 
account  of  the  breeding  of  the  species  is  expUcit  enough,  and  would  be 
entirely  satisfactory  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  sharply  conflicts  with 
the  equally  circumstantial  account  by  the  same  author  in  his  journal, 
where  we  find  that  the  only  time  he  mentions  seeing  the  species,  is  on  July 
29,  when  he  states: 

"1  saw  this  afternoon  two,  or  a  pair,  of  the  Phalaropus  hyperboreiis; 
they  were  swimming  in  a  small  fresh-water  pond,  feeding  on  insects,  and 
no  doubt  had  their  nest  close  by,  as  they  evinced  great  anxiety  at  my 
approach.  I  did  not  shoot  at  them,  and  hope  to  find  the  nest  or  young; 
but  to  find  nests  in  the  moss  is  a  difficult  job,  for  the  whole  country  looks 
alike."  It  thus  appears  that  up  to  July  29  he  had  found  no  Phalarope 
nests,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  Prof.  Cooke  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two 
accounts,  he  decided  to  pass  by  Audubon's  breeding  record,  especially 
since  it  has  not  been  substantiated  by  later  investigations. 
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June  is  preeminently  the  breeding  month  for  this  phalarope.  Numerous 
June  records  are  at  hand  for  different  localities  in  Canada  and  Alaska, 
comparatively  few  are  as  late  as  July.  It  is  significant  that  of  70  nests 
found  by  McFarland  at  Fort  Anderson,  July  10  was  the  latest  date,  most 
of  them,  even  in  this  far  northern  locality,  being  in  June.  In  more  south- 
em  localities,  the  bird  would  natujtdly  be  expected  to  nest  earlier. 

The  fall  migration  of  the  Northern  Phalarope  is  well  under  way  by  the 
middle  of  July,  so  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  birds  anywhere  after  that 
date  cannot  be  accepted  as  definite  proof  of  breeding.  The  two  birds  seen 
by  Audubon  July  29  were  doubtless  migrants,  and  the  date  agrees  well  with 
the  dates  at  which  migrating  phalaropes  have  been  noted  by  subsequent 
observers.  Brewster  found  no  nests  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  region, 
and  does  not  record  the  bird  as  absolutely  identified  by  him  until  July  25; 
Bigelow  found  no  nests,  and  saw  no  birds  until  July  23.  It  is  true  that  in 
his  *  Birds  of  Northeastern  Labrador'  published  in  'The  Auk'  for  January, 
1902,  he  gives  the  bird  as  ''Common.  Breeding  in  almost  all  the  suitable 
marshes;  occasionally  very  abundant  off-shore."  This  again  on  its  face 
value  would  be  satisfactory  as  to  the  essential  fact  that  this  phalarope  breeds 
on  the  Labrador  coast  but  in  a  recent  letter  to  Prof.  Cooke,  Mr.  Bigelow 
states  that  he  did  not  find  nest  or  eggs  of  the  bird  but  found  the  birds  in  the 
marshes  at  Pontes  Cove  on  July  23  [thus  well  within  the  migrating  period], 
and  adds  that  his  reason  for  stating  that  they  breed  there  was  that  the 
natives  assured  him  the  birds  observed  [in  1902]  were  nesting.  While 
this  testimony  by  the  natives  may  have  been  convincing  to  Mr.  Bigelow, 
it  cannot,  we  submit,  without  further  evidence,  be  accepted  as  definitely 
establishing  the  breeding  of  the  species  in  the  locality  in  question,  especially 
when  is  taken  into  account  the  late  date,  July  23. 

Townsend  and  Allen  found  neither  nests  nor  young,  and  saw  no  birds 
until  July  27.  Hence  the  statement  in  their  'Birds  of  Labrador'  that 
"The  Northern  Phalarope  breeds  along  the  entire  Labrador  coast  in 
freshwater  marshes  on  the  borders  of  ponds  and  lakes  "  would  appear  to 
have  been  based  on  the  statements  of  the  authors  they  subsequently  name 
(Audubon,  Low,  Bigelow,  Turner  and  Spreadborough)  rather  than  on 
their  own  observations.  If  the  species  really  breeds  generally  on  the 
Labrador  coast,  it  should  have  been  noted  by  Coues,  who  had  far  better 
opportunity  of  observation  than  any  of  the  observers  above  mentioned. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  not  find  the  bird  at  all,  while  Low,  who  after- 
wards visited  the  same  district,  does  not  mention  meeting  with  the  bird 
in  the  breeding  season  until  June  13,  when  he  was  far  inland  from  "Labra- 
dor" near  the  head  of  the  Hamilton  River.  Spreadborough 's  account 
refers  to  James  Bay  and  hence  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Labrador  coast. 
So  that  as  the  matter  now  stands,  "  Ungava  Bay,  about  59°  N.  (Turner) " 
is  the  most  southern  certain  record  of  the  breeding  of  the  Northern  Phala- 
rope on  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  is  given  in  Bulletin  35,*  Distribution  and 
Migration  of  North  American  Shorebirds.' 

A  word  may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  breeding  and  winter  ranges  of  the 
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several  speciea  treaUd  in  the  bulletin.  It  was  intended  to  make  the  report 
as  complete  as  pOMible  in  this  respect.  It  was  being  written  at  the  time 
the  thini  edition  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Cheek-I.ist  was  in  course  of  preparation, 
and  both  lileTature  aod  museums  were  ransacked  to  make  the  statements 
on  these  two  pliases  of  the  Bubject  as  complete  aiid  exact  as  time  &nd  paina 
could  make  them.  While  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  bulletin  ja 
faultless  in  these  r^ards,  nevertheless  in  the  year  since  it  was  published 
no  one  has  pointed  out  any  dcfc(:ta,  and  during  that  period  of  work  on 
omithologieaJ  literature,  Prof.  Cooke  hae  foiuid  no  omissions  thai  should 
have  been  included.  No  doubt,  however,  it  will  be  found  later  that  matter 
was  omitted  that  might  profitably  have  been  utilised,  and  we  shall  bo  duly 
grateful  to  friends  who  will  call  our  attention  to  such  omissions  with  a  view 
to  greater  completeness  In  future  publications  on  the  some  general  subject- 
Turning  now  to  the  migration  side  of  the  question,  an  entirely  difTerent 
problem  is  presented.  No  claim  is  made  or  even  suggested  in  the  bulletin 
that  the  data  presented  on  migration  are  full  and  complete.  In  fact  the 
explicit  statement  is  made  that  the  dates  of  migration  "  have  been  obtained 
principally  from  the  migration  schedules"  in  the  possession  of  the  Biologi- 
cal Survey.  Ornithological  literature,  especially  of  the  present  time,  is 
too  voluminous  for  one  roan,  however  industrious,  to  transcribe  all  the  dat«H 
of  occurrence.  In  the  case  of  this  particular  bulletin  unother  item  had  to 
be  taken  into  accoimt.  The  sixe  of  the  bulletin  was  necetisarily  limited  to 
100  pagM,  and  this  allotved  only  a  small  part  even  of  the  migration  daU 
now  in  hand  to  be  u»ed.  Our  records  contain  45,000  eards  on  the  Limicols, 
alone,  an  amount  of  material  far  too  great  to  be  more  than  abstraeted  in  a 
bulletin  of  auch  limited  size. 

The  fiulure  to  include  in  the  Shorebird  bulletin  the'  data  from  two  such 
important  works  us  the  ones  our  critic  mentions:  'Birds  of  Essex  County' 
by  Townscnd,  and  'Birds  of  the  Cambridge  Region'  by  Brewster,  can 
neither  be  explained  nor  deiended  except  on  the  ground  of  human  liability 
l.o  error.  In  a  work  which  necessitates  the  consultation  and  tnuiscriplion 
of  such  a  vast  amount  of  literature  no  author  is  liable  long  to  escape  criti- 
cism for  errors  ajid  omissions,  and  me  shall  endeavor  lo  accept  our  share  of 
merited  rebukes  with  becoming  resignation. 

In  conclusion  a  word  may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  ornitho- 
logical data  now  on  file  in  the  Biological  Siu-vey,  This  includes  over 
7(X),(MK}  cards  from  all  sources,  migration  schedules,  specimens  in  museums 
and  in  the  hands  of  private  collectors,  and  references  to  ornithological 
literature.  With  regard  to  the  last  named  source.  Prof,  Cooke  has  about 
completed  the  abstracting  of  the  standard  aerials,  the  government  publica- 
tions, the  various  State  lists,  and  has  made  considerable  progress  with  the 
multitude  of  non-serial  publications.  He  has  consulted  nearly  every 
American  reference  quoted  by  Coues  in  his  three  bibliographies  and  more 
than  twice  as  many  in  addition,  the  whole  making  more  than  20,000  titles 
and  considerably  over  200,0(K)  notes  on  species.  It  would  seem  that  this 
amount  of  material,  while  confessedly  by  no  means  covering  the  entire 
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fidd,  is  worthy  of  a  more  complimentary  statement  than  the  one  penned  by 
our  critic  to  the  effect  that  the  bulletin  on  Shorebirds  contains  in  addition 
to  c^cial  data  "same  reference  to  the  literature/' 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henbt  W.  Henshaw. 
WaMngion,  D.  C,  Nov.  20,  1911. 


ICathaws's  Notes  on  Nomenclftture. 

To  THE  Editor  of  'The  Auk':  — 

Dear  Sir:  —  In  the  last  number  of  'The  Auk,'  I  have  been  granted  an 
extended  review  of  my  notes  on  Nomenclature  published  in  the  Novit. 
ZooL,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  492-503,  Vol.  XVIIl,  pp.  1-22,  Emu,  Vol.  X,  pp. 
317-326,  and  Vol.  XI,  pp.  52-58.  That  review  will  be  widely  read  by 
American  ornithologists  whereas  my  original  papers  will  not  have  such  an 
audience.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  I  feel  my  views  have  been  somewhat 
vigorously  treated,  I  would  claim  space  for  a  short  defence  of  my  papers. 

The  review  is  principally  a  defence  of  the  Brissonian  genera  without 
recourse  to  the  refutation  of  the  facts  I  produced  against  their  acceptation. 
I  implicitly  obey  the  "Laws  formulated  by  the  International  Congress  of 
Zoologists/'  and  the  reviewer  \vTote:  "Instead  of  accepting,  however,  the 
ruling  of  the  Commission  on  the  meaning  of  its  own  Code  he  proceeds  to 
argue  that  the  Commission  is  wrong";  and  then:  "It  is  hard  to  reconcile 
this  action  with  his  repeatedly  professed  absolute  adherence  to  'the  laws 
formulated  by  the  International  Congress  of  Zoologists.'" 

The  reviewer  has  confuscfl  the  Laws  ^sith  the  Opinions  rendered  by  the 
Commission.  I  have  never  questioned  the  Laws  and  "the  Commission 
has  no  legislative  power."  Refer  to  Opinion  16,  where  after  nine  pages  of 
discussion  the  only  cases  where  an  Opinion  was  necessar>'  were  left  to  be 
decided  by  the  first  author  who  had  occasion  to  use  them,  and  the  sentence 
passed  "If  any  author  attempts  to  constnic  the  ciiscs  under  the  present 
ruhng  the  burden  of  proof  to  show  he  is  justificii  in  this  procedure  rests 
upon  him." 

However  the  reviewer  further  wrote:  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  the  Commission  intentionally  employed  the  term  binary  for 
the  purpose  of  conserving  genera  established  by  non-binomial  authors  of 
dates  subsequent  to  1758,"  yet  carefully  refrained  from  noticing  my  appeal 
to  the  Laws  which  I  here  again  quote: 

**  Article  25.  The  valid  name  of  a  genus  or  species  can  be  only  that  name 
under  which  it  was  first  designated  on  the  condition: 

"a.  That  this  name  was  published  and  accompanied  by  an  indication, 
or  a  definition  or  a  description ;  and 

"  6.     That  the  author  has  applied  the  principles  of  binary  nomenclature. 

''Ariide  26.  The  tenth  edition  of  Linnt^-'s  'Systema  natura-,'  1758,  is 
the  work  which  inaugm-ated  the  consistent  general  application  of  the  binary 
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nomenclature  in  loology.  The  date,  1758,  therefore,  is  accepted  as  the 
starting  point  of  zoological  nomeDclature  and  ot  the  law  of  priority." 

Inasmuch  as  the  uieanicg  of  the  word  binary,  htte  fitet  used  ixiHtcad  of 
binomial,  ia  explained  by  the  context  it  can  buve  none  other  than  what 
i  have  claimed.  1  ciumot  imagine  the  arguments  whereby  the  reviewer 
could  make  it  "perfectly  evident,  as  a  mailer  of  fact,''  lo  be  otherwise; 
from  the  facta  which  1  have  here  quoted,  1  cannot  admit  any  other  meaning 
of  binary  than  binoiuiul  and  until  Article  2(>  is  altered  I  must  maintain  the 
position  I  have  takon  up.  It  haa  been  suggested  by  supporters  ot  the 
Commiseion's  Opinions  that,  my  arguments,  on  the  facta,  being  untuiswer- 
able,  this  counie  shotUd  be  adopted.  Is  further  diacusaion  necessary? 
The  untenobilily  of  the  Commission's  Opinion  is  thereby  admitted. 

With  regard  to  the  reviewer's  remarks:  "Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Mathews 
his  statements  in  r^ard  to  Brisaon  and  Colyndnus  are  erroneous,"  "It 
Brisson's  genera  continue  to  be  used,  aa  Ibey  certainly  will  be,  Podiccps  is 
properly  to  be  construed  as  a  homonym  of  Coli/mbus  (Brisson  ex  Linn^J." 

Wliether  my  statements  be  r^arded  as  erroneous  or  not  depends  upon 
whether  they  are  criticised  from  the  Btandp(»nt  of  opinion  or  of  facts.  I 
was  only  dealing  with  the  bitter  and  herewith  point  out  the  difference 
between  the  reviewer's  opinion  and  facts.  Reference  to  Brieson,  Vol.  VI, 
p.  33,  does  not  lead  us  to  conclude  that  Brisaon  useil  Colfftttbua  ex  Linn£, 
and  on  p.  34  Brisaon  calls  La  Grebe  Colymbiis.  By  application  of  a  method 
of  Iftutonymy  this  cuuld  In  uctepleU  as  the  bird  a-ckoned  iw  tjije  of  Bris- 
son's genus  and  accordingly  the  one  from  whicb  Brisson  formed  his  generic 
niunc.  Now  the  first  reference  under  that  species  reads  Cotymhwi  Moehr. 
Aei.  Gen.  77,  and  no  mention  is  mode  of  LiimC  though  ten  refcrencea  are 


Now,  whose  statements  are  erroneous  as  lo  the  origin  of  Brisson's 
Colffmbug,  (he  reviewer's  or  mine?  It  would  be  most  interesting  reading 
for  me  t^  see  the  reviewer's  justification  (on  facte)  of  the  atatemest 
"Brisaon  did  it  |subdivided  a  Linncan  genual  in  a  large  niunber  of  cases, 
intentionally  and  with  good  effect,  adopting  moat  of  them  in  it  restricted 

.\llen,  when  collating  the  Brissonian  and  Linneon  Genera  (Bull.  Amer. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist..  Vol.  XXVIII,  pp.  317-335,  IfllO).  noted  (p.  319)  that 
Brisson  ouly  had  Linnf 's  10th  Edition  after  four  volinnes  (out  of  uk)  of  bia 
work  had  been  printed;  he  could  not  have  subdivided  many  of  the  LJnnean 
genera  under  those  conditions,  unless  genera  introduced  before  I73S  are 
admitted.  An  examination  of  those  two  last  volumes  dues  not  reveal, 
to  me,  facts  in  »upporl  of  the  reviewer's  statement. 

The  reviewer  notes;  "MarUa  Oken  is  rejected  in  favour  of  Nyntoa 
Homing  on  the  ovsumption  that  Oken's  hird  genera  of  1617  are  untenable." 

It  is  peculiar  thai  though  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-Ijst,  p,  74.  includes  Afariia 
Oken  1817,  and  p.  76,  Cimgyda  Oken  1817,  on  p,  79,  Somal^rUi  T^ach  1819 
is  used  though  there  is  the  prior  Eibek  Oken  1817.  On  p.  80  Oidemia 
Fleming  1822  is  retained  though  there  is  the  prior  MAcRErsE  Oken  1817; 
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and  p.  47  Anaus  Stephens  1826  though  there  is  the  prior  Noddi  Oken  1817. 
Why  this  inconsistency?  I  have  consistently  rejected  all  the  Oken  names. 
If  they  are  tenable  why  did  not  the  A.  O.  U.  include  all,  in  the  Check-List? 
Were  they  in  doubt  as  to  the  Latin  form  of  the  neglected  names? 

Tlie  reviewer  further  notes :  "  (Enanthe  Vieillot  is  accepted  for  the  Wheat- 
ears  on  the  ground  that  the  type  of  (Enanthe  rested  on  tautonymy  {Mota- 
ciUa  ctnanihe  Linn.)  before  a  type  was  fixed  for  MotaciUa.**  This  is  a 
quaint  sunmiary  of  my  note  regarding  the  nomenclature  of  the  Wheatears 
and  Chats  and  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

Ilie  other  matters  wherein  the  reviewer  differs  from  m3rself  can  be 
regarded  as  matters  of  opinion  upon  which  I  prefer  to  leave  m3r8elf  to  the 
judgment  of  the  succeeding  generations.  It  is  being  proven  every  day  that 
in  science  right  will  right  itself,  and  I  am  simply  working  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  1  love,  that  of  Omitho]og>\ 

Gregory  M.  Mathews. 
Langley  Mounts 

Watford f  England. 
18/11/11 

[The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Mathews's  p^apers  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Birds 
regrets  that  his  criticisms  of  certain  opinions  held  by  their  author  has  given 
him  cause  for  a  reply,  inasmuch  as  the  reviewer  fails  to  see  wherein  he  was 
at  any  point  in  serious  error.  Respecting  Mr.  Mathews's  position  in  the 
matter  of  Brissonian  genera,  the  reviewer  is  quite  content  to  let  him  have 
the  last  word  until  the  International  Commission  has  formally  rendered  an 
opinion  on  their  availability  and  the  Congress  itself  has  either  adopted  or 
rejected  it,  and  then  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Congress. 

The  question  of  Podiceps  and  Colyvibus  is,  however,  a  separate  issue  which 
can  be  discussed  wholly  on  the  basis  of  facts.  As  Mr.  Mathew  truly  says: 
"Whether  my  statements  be  regarded  as  erroneus  or  not  depends  xxpon 
whether  they  are  criticised  from  the  standpoint  of  opinion  or  of  facts.  I 
was  deahng  with  the  latter  and  herewith  point  out  the  difference  between 
the  reviewer's  opinion  and  facts.  Reference  to  Brisson. . .  .[etc.,  see 
Mathews  above).  Now  whose  statements  are  erroneous  as  to  the  origin  of 
Cotymhus  [i.  e.j  whether  from  Linn<^,  1758,  or  from  some  earlier  source],  the 
reviewer's  or  mine?"  He  says  further:  "It  would  be  interesting  reading 
forme  to  see  the  review  er's  justification  (or  facts)  of  the  statement  'Brisson 
did  it  (subdivided  a  Linnean  genus)  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  intention- 
ally and  with  good  effect,  adopting  most  of  them  in  a  restricted  sense.' " 

The  reviewer  will  here  endeavor  to  give  Mr.  Mathews  this  "interesting 
reading,"  taking  the  case  of  Colymbus  first,  and  then  a  few  other  genera,  — 
all  from  Brisson's  last  two  volumes,  which  were  printed  after  ho  leceived 
Linn6's  ed.  10  of  the  'Systema  Natunr,' — which  Brisson  subdivided 
"intentionally  and  with  good  effect." 

First  as  to  the  origin  of  Cohjmbus.  Colymhus  is  essentially  the  same 
group,  with  the  same  name,  in  Linn^'s  ed.  6  (1748)  as  in  his  ed.  10  (1758), 
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and  Moerhing's  Cdymhus  is  simply  Limit's  genus  of  1748,  which  he  cit«s, 
but  of  course  without  mention  of  any  species.  But  so  far  the  origin  of 
Brisson's  genus  Colymbus  is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  only  to 
Linn^'s  1758  edition  of  the  'Systema/  although  Mr.  Mathews  seems  to 
imply  otherwise.  He  says:  "lleference  to  Brisson,  Vol.  VI,  p.  33,  does 
not  lead  us  to  conclude  that  Brisson  used  Colymbus  ex  Linn^,  and  on  p.  34 

Brisson  calls  La  Grebe  Colynibua Now  the  first  reference  under  that 

species  reads  Colymbus  Moehr.  Avi.  Gen.  77,  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
Linnd  though  ten  references  are  given."  This  statement  is  quite  true  as 
regards  Brisson's  cited  references  under  his  first  species,  but  it  has  no 
material  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue,  as  shown  by  the  following /octe. 

Colymbus  Linn6,  1758,  contained  4  species:  (1)  arcticus,  (2)  crisUUuSf 
(3)  aurilu^,  (4)  podiceps,  the  first  being  a  loon,  the  other  three  grebes. 
Each  of  the  three  grebes  are  duly  cited  by  Brisson  in  his  Vol.  VI,  as  follows: 
(1)  "  Colymbus  cristatus.  Linn.  Systh.  [sic]  Nat.  ed.  10.  Gen.  68.  sp.  2." 
p.  4C;  (2)  "Colymbus  auritus  Linn.  Systh.  Nat.  ed.  10.  Gen.  68,  sp.  3." 
p.  50;  (4)  Colymbus ....  Podiceps  Linn.  Systh.  Nat.  ed.  10.  Gen.  68.  sp, 
4."  p.  63.  Linn6's  remaining  species,  arcticus^  is  cited  in  the  same  Volimie, 
p.  115,  under  Mergus,  as:  "Colymbus  Arcticus  Linn.  Systh.  Nat.  ed.  10. 
Gen.  68.    sp.  1." 

Thus  Brisson  divided  Linnd's  genus  Colymbus  of  1758  (ed.  10)  into  two 
by  retaining  all  the  grebes  in  Colymbus  and  removing  the  single  species  of 
loon  to  his  genus  Mergus  (not  Mergus  Linn.,  1758  and  1748)  in  which  he 
placed  all  the  other  loons  known  to  him,  thus  bringing  all  the  grebes 
together  in  one  genus  and  all  the  loons  together  in  another,  for  the  first  time 
completely  separating  them  as  distinct  genera.  He  conserved  Linn^'s 
generic  name  ColymhuSy  in  which  he  retained  three  of  the  original  four 
species,  and  made  a  new  genus  for  the  fourth.  If  this  is  not  subdividing 
Linn^'s  gonus  Colymbus,  and  on  the  basis  of  Linn^'s  ed.  10,  I  fail  to 
understand  the  mciining  of  the  word  subdivide! 

This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  14  where  Brisson  subdivided  Linn^'s 
genera  in  Vols.  V  and  VI  of  his  work  on  the  basis  of  Linn6's  ed.  10,  which  he 
cites  throughout  both  of  thc.»«e  volumes,  giving  references  not  only  to  this 
edition,  but  in  each  case  citing  the  genera  and  species  by  numbers  as  well 
as  by  name,  in  the  manner  illustrated  above  under  Colymbus,  and  generally 
in  addit  ion  to  this  quoting  Linn6*s  diiignosis  in  full.  These  other  13  genera, 
taking  them  in  the  order  of  Brisson's  work,  are  the  following: 

StruihiOy  divided  into  4  genera  —  Struthio,  Rhea,  Casuariiis,  Raphus,  the 
original  genus  Slruthio  being  conserved  in  its  present  modem  sense. 

Charadrius,  divided  into  2  genera  —  Plmnalis  and  Himantojrus.  In  tViis 
case  the  original  name  is  replaced  by  Pluinalvi. 

Trinqa  was  divided  into  5  genera  —  Tringa,  VaneUus,  Arenaria,  Glareola, 
Phalaropus,  in  this  case  the  original  name  being  conserved. 

ScolopaXy  divided  into  3  genera  —  Scolopax,  Limosa,  Numenius,  the 
original   name  conserved. 
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Ardea,  divided  into  3  genera  —  Ardea,  Ciconia,  Balearica,  the  original 
name  conserved. 

Fidica,  divided  into  3  genera  —  FuUca^  PorphyriOj  Galinula,  the  original 
name  conserved. 

Alca,  divided  into  2  genera  —  AUa  and  FrcUercula. 

DiomedeOf  divided  into  2  genera  —  Albatrus  and  SphenUcus. 

Phailhany  divided  into  2  genera  —  Lepturus  and  Catarractes. 

LaruSf  divided  into  2  genera  —  Lams  and  Stercorarius. 

AruiSf  divided  into  2  genera  —  Anas  and  Anser, 

Pelecanus,  divided  into  3  genera  —  Onocratcdus,  Sula,  Pkcdacrocorax. 

The  same  method  with  reference  to  Linnean  genera  was  pursued  by 
Briflson  in  his  first  four  volumes  as  in  his  last  two,  with  the  difference 
merely  that  he  had  not  Linn6's  ed.  10  to  consult  at  the  time  his  first  four 
volumes  were  printed  and  he  accordingly  had  no  recourse  but  to  take  them 
from  the  1748  edition.  This  matters  little,  since  the  genera  under  dis- 
cussion are  the  same  in  the  1748  edition  as  in  the  1758  edition,  except  that 
in  some  instances  a  few  more  species  were  included  in  them  in  1758  than  in 
1748.  These  also  number  14,  which  Bris8on  divided  into  33  genera,  neariy 
all  of  which  are  still  current,  many  of  them  with  the  limitations  Brisson 
originally  assigned  them. 

The  reviewer's  "quaint  summary"  of  Mr.  Mathews's  note  on  (Enanlhe 
was  not  intended  as  a  summary  of  his  note,  but  as  a  statement  of  certain 
conditions  in  the  case,  and  as  such  in  correct. 

Respecting  Marila  Oken,  and  the  other  Oken  genera  of  1817,  the  re- 
viewer is  willing  to  abide  by  any  ruling  of  the  International  Congress 
respecting  them  but  confesses  that  his  sympathies  and  inclinations  are, 
personally,  with  Mr.  Mathews 

J.  A.  Allen  ] 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  finding  that  his  health  demanded  reUef  from  some  of 
his  numerous  responsibihties,  has  been  forced  to  resign  the  editorship  of 
The  Auk,  and  the  Council  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  at  the 
recent  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  chose  Mr.  Witmer  Stone  as  his  successor. 
Simultaneous  with  Dr.  Allen's  retirement  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman  resigned 
as  Associate  Editor. 

Beginning  with  the  initial  voliune  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Orni- 
thological Club,  and  continuing  to  the  present  year,  Dr.  Allen  has,  without 
intermission  guided  the  course  of  this  journal  and  its  successor  The  Auk; 
and  the  series  of  thirty-six  volumes  stands  as  a  perpetual  monument  to 
his  ability,  and  his  painstaking  devotion  to  the  cause  of  ornithology  and 
the  interests  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union.  There  have  been  few 
continuous  editorships  of  equal  length  in  the  history  of  scientific  periodicals. 

Dr.  Allen  has  kindly  agreed  to  see  the  present  number,  already  partly 
under  way,  through  the  press,  but  hereafter  all  articles  and  communications 
intended  for  publication  and  all  books  and  publications  for  notice  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Logan  Square, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  bird  collectors  is  a  matter  that  has 
attracted  the  serious  attention  of  ornithologists  in  the  past  few  years.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  there  are  to-day,  very  few  young  men  engaged  in 
forming  a  collection  of  bird-skins,  formerly  regarded  as  a  sine  qua  rion  to 
the  development  of  an  ornithologist.  So  serious  has  tliis  matter  appeared 
to  some,  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  the 
Protection  of  North  American  Birds  might  well  be  changed  to  a  Committee 
for  prevention  of  the  extermination  of  North  American  ornithologists. 
The  abandonment  of  collecting  is  charged  to  the  stringency  of  the  State 
laws,  some  of  which  make  the  acquirement  of  a  collecting  permit  impossible, 
while  others  impose  such  limitations  as  to  make  it  useless  for  scientific 
purposes.  The  Audubon  Societies  have  been  blamed  for  this  condition  of 
affairs,  but  we  believe  wrongly.  In  practically  all  of  the  bills  endorsed  by 
the  Audubon  Societies  proper  provision  is  made  for  scientific  collecting, 
but  the  legislative  committees  and  State  game  conmissions,  without  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  needs  of  ornithology,  have  frequently  altered  the 
bills,  or  so  administered  the  laws,  as  to  make  the  procuring  of  a  {)ermit 
difficult  or  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand  it  often  happens  that  among  those  who  have  secured 
permits  in  the  past  there  are  some  who  have  displayed  little  or  no  sympathy 
with  citizens  who  prefer  live  birds  to  dead  ones,  and  armed  with  their 
permits  they  have  carried  on  collecting  close  to  houses  and  grounds  in  a 
manner  which  has  made  them  very  obnoxious.     These  men  are  naturally 
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regarded  as  examples  of  '  scieiitific  oniitholo^sts  *  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  arouse  opposition  to  the  granting  of  any  oc^ecting  license. 

We  bdieve  that  legitimate  collecting  is  indispensable  to  ornithological 
research,  and  that  such  collecting  in  the  past  has  had  a  nei^igible  influence 
vtpon  the  abundance  of  our  birds.  Therefore  it  seems  that  the  A.  O.  U. 
Protection  Conmiittee  would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  ornithology  if  it 
undertakes,  as  suggested  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Union,  to  place  the 
needs  of  ornithological  collecting  in  its  true  light  before  the  State  game 
<»mmis8ions  and  similar  bodies;  and  also  to  bring  all  collectors  to  a  full 
realisation  of  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them  of  pioeecuting  their 
eoUecting  in  a  manner  that  will  not  prove  obnoxious  to  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  arouse  anta^nism  against  ornithologists  at  large. 

There  is  still  another  side  to  this  discussion.  Perhi^,  after  all,  the 
stringency  of  the  laws  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  main  reason,  for  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  collectors.  Man^-  of  the  younger  zoologists  in 
the  eastern  United  States  started  in  their  scientific  work  as  ornithologists 
and  as  collectors  of  skins,  but  later  abandoned  birds  for  some  other  group 
of  animals;  not  because  of  difficultv  in  collecting  birds  but  because  they 
found  better  opportunities  in  other  6elds  for  original  discoveries  in  local 
.systematic  work.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  species  and  subspecies 
worth  describing  in  any  area,  and  so  far  as  the  study  of  the  birds  of  east- 
em  North  America  if  concerned,  that  limit  has  practically  been  reached. 

But  SN'stematic  ornithology  is  after  all  omy  a  branch  of  systematic  zool- 
ogy, and  Ornithology  in  its  truer  and  broader  sense,  has  to  do  with  Anat- 
omy, Animal  Beyia\'ior,  Development  and  Meaning  of  Coloration,  and 
other  broad  problems  of  evolution,  just  as  much  as  with  systematic  woric. 
In  many  of  theae  fields  birds  furnish  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  inves- 
tigator, and  moreover  the  collecting  of  skins  in  connection  with  such  work 
is  by  no  means  a  necessity,  while  the  investigator  is  just  as  much  an  omi- 
th<^ogist  as  is  he  who  concerns  hims^  wholly  with  the  study  of  specific 
and  subspedfic  differences. 

So,  even  while  we  maintain  that  collecting  birds  is  still  a  necessary  part 
of  ornithological  science  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  will  always  be 
eo  in  anatomical  and  certain  other  lines  of  investigation,  nevertheless 
wherever  the  systematic  side  of  ornithology  becomes  practicalh'  a  com- 
pleted study,  we  must  naturally  expect  to  find  a  decrease  in  collectors, 
and  this  without  danger  of  ornithologists  becoming  extinct. 

As  IN  previous  years,  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  was  active  during  the  past  spring  and  summer  in 
carrying  on  zoological  field  work.  This  year  the  work  was  conducted 
entirely  within  the  State  of  California,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  native  fauna  is  of  first  importance  to  a  State  insti- 
tution of  this  kind. 

The  three  months  from  March  to  May,  inclusive,  were  occupied  in 
exploration  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  along  its  entire  length,  the  particular 
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purpose  being  to  ascertain  the  status  of  the  rodent  population  of  the  region. 
Incidentally  specimens  of  certain  desirable  birds  were  secured,  and  much 
information  relative  to  local  bird  distribution  was  obt^ned.  This  work 
was  prosecuted  by  Mr  Swarth  and  Mr.  Grinnell,  with  two  assistants. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Alexander  and  Miss  Louise  Kellogg  with  two  assistants 
spent  the  three  summer  months  in  the  high  mountain  region  of  Siskiyou 
and  Trinity  Counties,  collecting  birds  and  mammals,  in  continuance  of 
work  begun  by  them  during  the  previous  winter.  The  series  of  specimens 
gathered  includes  several  species  new  to  the  Museum,  one  bird  being  new 
to  the  known  fauna  of  the  State,  while  much  information  bearing  upon  the 
relationshi[>s  of  the  Shasta  ami  coast  faunas  was  obtained. 

The  period  from  June  15  to  September  15  was  occupied  in  exploration 
of  the  mountainous  region  lying  between  Tehachapi  Pass  and  Mount 
Whitney.  Mr.  Grinnell,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  three  assistants  were  engaged 
in  this  work,  the  results  comprising,  aside  from  large  scries  of  specimens  of 
mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  complex 
faunal  conditions  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Sierra  Nevmia. 

All  of  the  above  field  work  was  made  possible  through  special  gifts  by 
Miss  Alexander  of  funds  for  its  support. 

Mr.  Samuel  N.  Rhoads  returned  from  Ecuador  early  in  August  after 
a  very  successful  trip  of  about  six  months.  He  collected  at  various  points 
along  the  railroad  which  runs  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  especially  at  Bucay 
(975  ft.),  on  the  Chanchan  River  (2000  ft.),  Huigra  (4000  ft.),  Mt. 
Pichincha  (8000  ft.),  Riobamba  (10,000  ft.),  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Quito. 
He  brought  back  about  1600  birds,  some  mammals  and  reptiles,  and  a 
number  of  invertebrates.  His  collection  is  now  at  the  Academv  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Roy  C.  Andrews,  Assistant  Curator  of  Mammalogy  in  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  sailed  for  Korea,  December  13.  He  ex- 
pects to  spend  aboat  two  months  at  the  whaling  stations  there,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  securing  specimens  of  the  California  Gray  Whale, 
and  Humpbacked  Whale.  He  then  plans  a  trip  into  the  mountains  of 
northern  Korea,  known  as  Chokaku  San,  where  about  four  months  will  be 
ripent  in  collecting  mammals  and  birds,  if  possible  in  regions  not  hitherto 
visited  by  zoologists. 

Mr.  Alex.  Wetmork  will  represent  the  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  Porto  Rico  .tliis  winter,  cooperating  with  the 
Insular  Board  of  Agriculture  in  studying  the  economic  relations  of  the 
birds  and  mammals  of  the  island. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Goldman  of  the  Biological  Survey  will  return  to  Panama  about 
January  1,  1912,  to  resume  his  investigations  of  the  birds  and  mammals  of 
the  region. 
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Part  V  of  Ridgway's  '  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America '  appeared 
on  November  29.  Part  VI  we  learn  is  well  under  way  and  partly  in  type. 
The  whole  will  now  probably  run  into  nine  volumes  instead  of  eight  as 
originally  estimated. 

Dr.  Edgar  A.  Mbarns  sailed  on  October  28  for  London  to  join  Mr. 
Childs  Frick  on  an  expedition  to  Abyssinia  and  Lake  Rudolf.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  will  include,  besides  Dr.  Meams,  Mr.  Childs  Frick, 
son  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Frick  of  Pittsburgh;  Mr.  Bhck,  a  friend  of  Mr.  C. 
Frick,  and  a  physician.  The  country  it  is  planned  to  explore  will  be 
primarily  Abyssinia,  but  the  trip  will  be  extended  into  British  East  Africa, 
and  include  the  region  about  Lake  Rudolf.  It  is  intended  to  make  as 
complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  the  mammals  and  birds  of  the  regions 
visited,  Dr.  Meams  giving  his  attention  to  the  birds  and  small  manmials, 
which  will  go  to  the  National  Museum.  The  country  it  is  proposed  to 
traverse  will  be  mainly  outside  of  that  visited  by  the  Roosevelt  expedition, 
thus  enabling  Dr.  Meams  to  become  personally  familiar  with  areas  having 
an  important  relation  to  the  faunas  he  has  already  studied  in  other  parts 
of  Africa.  The  new  material  thus  obtained  will  supplement  in  an  import- 
ant way  that  already  acquired  from  the  African  region  by  the  National 
Museum,  and  be  of  great  importance  in  working  out  the  collections  gath- 
ered by  the  Roosevelt  expedition.  As  both  Messrs.  Frick  and  Bhck,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Meams,  have  had  previous  experience  in  African  wilds,  import- 
ant results  may  be  expected  from  their  present  extended  expedition. 

WiTHERBY  and  Company,  Londou,  announce  the  early  publication  of 
*  A  History  of  the  Birds  of  Colorado '  by  William  Lutley  Sclater,  lately 
director  of  the  Colorado  College  Museum.  The  volume  is  to  consist  of 
500  pages  and  16  full -page  plates  from  photographs,  and  the  edition  will  be 
limited  to  550  copies.     Subscription  price  for  the  United  States,  $5. 

The  prospectus  states  that  the  avifauna  of  the  State  has  never  been 
hitherto  adequately  dealt  with,  and  in  the  present  volume  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  (1)  Short  descriptions  and  keys  of  all  the  birds, 
some  392  in  number,  hitherto  recorded  from  the  State.  (2)  An  account 
of  the  distribution  of  each  bird  without  and  within  the  State.  (3)  A  short 
notice  of  its  habits,  and  (4)  A  list  of  references  to  its  occurrence  in  the 
bird  literature  of  Colorado. 

American  ornithologists  will  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Sclater's  volume. 

Bird-Lore  for  December  closes  the  thirteenth  volume  of  this  magazine, 
which  contains  almost  twice  as  many  pages  as  Volume  I.  This  increase 
in  size  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  natural  growth  of  the  magazine,  and  in  part 
to  the  publication  in  it  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Association 
of  Audubon  Societies,  which  occupies  about  one  half  of  the  present  issue. 
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This  report  includes  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Secretary  for  the  past 
year,  under  the  heads  of  ^Legislation/  *  Field  Agents  and  other  Workers,' 
'State  Societies,'  *Bird  Colonies,'  'Wardens,'  'Egret  Protection,'  the 
'Mrs.  Russel  Sage  Fund,'  'Miscellaneous,'  and  'Financial.'  The  report 
of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  G.  Pearson,  is  followed  by  reports  from  field 
agents  in  New  England,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  Texas,  in  Virginia,  and 
from  various  bird  colonies.  Added  to  this  are  reports  from  the  thirty-«ight 
State  societies  which  form,  as  it  were,  State  agencies  for  the  National 
Association,  and  which  can  deal  with  local  issues  far  more  effectively  than 
could  a  national  organization  not  familiar  with  local  conditions. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  shows  that  the  income 
of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending  October  20,  1911,  was  $36,599.72,  of 
which  no  less  than  $10,000  was  made  up  of  special  contributions,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  as  the  increasingly  important  work  of  the  Association,  with  its 
State  allies,  becomes  more  widely  known,  it  will  receive  even  greater  finan- 
cial support  from  the  public.  The  report  in  question  is  one  of  the  best 
arguments  which  the  Association  could  put  forth  as  an  appeal  for  funds 
with  which  to  carry  on  its  work,  the  limits  of  which  are  governed  only  by 
its  means.  The  past  history  of  the  whole  movement  for  bird  protection 
has  been  one  constant  struggle  to  secure,  retain,  and  enforce  proper  legis- 
lative measures  designed  to  protect  birds.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
efforts  of  the  Audubon  Societies  have  of  necessity  been  so  largely  directed 
toward  this  end  that  they  could  not  devote  due  attention  to  the  educational 
aspects  of  their  work.  In  the  future,  however,  let  us  hope  that  public 
sentiment  has  become  so  thoroughly  aroused  that  there  will  be  less  danger 
of  the  repeal  of  the  excellent  laws  which,  generally  speaking,  prevail 
throughout  the  Union,  and  that  in  consequence  the  National  Association 
may  devote  a  greater  part  of  its  time  and  income  to  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  economic  and  aesthetic  value  of  birds. 
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BIRDS  OF  THE  PARAMO  OF  CENTRAL  ECUADOR. 

BY   SAMUEL  X.    RHOADS. 

Paramo  is  the  name  for  the  treeless  zone  of  the  Andean  Moun- 
tains which  reaches  from  the  lower  border  of  perpetual  snows  to 
the  upper  border  of  the  tree  line.  This  zone  corresponds  in  western 
Ecuador  to  the  areas  found  between  the  elevations  of  12,000  and 
14,000  feet.  It  is  wide  or  narrow  according  to  the  relative  steep- 
ness of  the  mountain  sides  between  these  elevations.  \\Tiile  the 
transition  area  between  the  lower  Paramo  and  the  upper  tree  and 
bush  line  is  more  or  less  an  interlocking  of  the  two,  and  some 
stunted  trees  are  found  in  sheltered  gorges  far  up  into  the  typical 
Paramo,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  region  as  soon  as  you  near  its 
lower  edge,  after  a  strenuous  climb  through  the  diminishing  forest. 
You  are  then  in  the  tussock-grass  country.  This  tussock-grass, 
and  the  numerous  minor  plants  and  shrubs  which  crop  out  among 
it,  feed  numberless  herds  and  droves  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep, 
a  chief  source  of  revenue  to  the  owners  whose  vast  haciendas 
often  reach  up,  from  the  lofty  tierra  tcmplada,  five  thousand  feet 
higher  into  the  abodes  of  everlasting  snow. 

Until  the  Andean  traveler  reaches  the  Paramo  he  can  have  no 
right  conception  of  the  immense  grandeur  of  the  Andean  chain 
of  the  Cordilleras.  Before  that  event  he  is  so  hemmed  in  by 
narrowing  gorges,  by  chain  upon  chain  of  foothills,  or  by  suspended 
oceans  of  vapor  and  clouds,  that  he  begins  to  say  in  his  heart, 
There  are  no  Andes;  Chimborazo  is  a  dream  and  Cotopaxi  pure 
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fiction."  It  was  with  some  such  feeling  as  this  that  my  companion, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Lemmon  and  myself  saw  our  camp  outfit  lashed  to  the 
back  of  an  Indian  pony  in  the  barnyard  of  Hacienda  Rosario  on 
one  of  the  few  really  decent  Ecuadorian  days  of  last  May.  We 
had  come  up  from  Quito,  six  miles  distant,  about  two  weeks  before 
and  had  here  made  the  southern  foothills  of  Mount  Pichincha  our 
happy  hunting  grounds.  Thanks  to  the  kind  offices  of  that  veteran 
naturalist  and  Consul  of  Quito,  Ludovic  Soderstrom,  and  to  the 
liberality  of  Mrs.  Espinosa,  the  wife  of  its  owner,  we  had  been 
enjoying  glorious  days  at  Rosario  and  were  rewarded  by  many 
a  choice  skin  of  the  Hummingbirds,  Wood  Wrens,  Flycatchers, 
richly  colored  Cotingas,  Tanagers  and  what-nots  which  flourished 
there.  But  as  yet  we  had  only  caught  mere  glimpses  of  the  his- 
toric old  crater,  4000  feet  above  us,  which  has  stood  muffled  guard 
so  many  centuries,  over  the  ancient  citadel  of  the  Incas.  It  was 
completely  cut  oflf  from  our  "Casa"  view  by  the  broad  shoulder 
of  forest-covered  rocks  and  the  gorges  above  the  farm-house.  Our 
rambles  rarely  took  us  far  enough  to  see  around  that  shoulder 
and  then  only  to  be  confronted  by  the  mocking  vapors  which  ever 
half  reveal  and  half  conceal  the  upper  world  of  Ecuador  in  the 
rainy  season. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  May  when  we  struck  out  into  the  wooded 
mountain  trail  above  Rosario's  hamlet,  followed  by  our  Indian 
and  his  sure-footed  pony,  and,  selecting  the  cattle  paths  of  the 
nearest  quebrada,  we  made  short-cuts  for  the  Paramo.  In  about 
two  hours  we  began  to  see  more  daylight  and  some  fine  scenery, 
and  at  12,000  feet,  the  tussock-grass  began  as  it  were  to  reach  down 
its  finger-tips  into  the  forbidden  grounds  of  the  rapidly  dwarfing 
tree  growths.  Bushes  briefly  held  sway  among  these  and  even 
up  here  the  brilliant  hued  red  and  black  Tanagers  and  Violet-ear 
and  PufT-leg  Hummers  had  ventured  to  fly  upon  the  heels  of  the 
sub-arctic  Finches  and  such  Formicarian  and  Dendrocolaptean 
species  (pardon  the  technicality)  as  had  been  more  specially  fitted 
for  what  we  might  call  a  grazing,  as  contrasted  with  an  arboreal, 
life.  As  soon  as  we  reach  the  long  grass  and  low  bushes,  a  sturdy 
Finch,  Phrygilns  unicolor  (D*Orb.)  of  bluish  slate  color,  almost 
as  large  as  our  Fox  Sparrow,  flushes,  flies  ahead  and  drops  into  the 
grass.     Another,  of  the  same  size,  brownish  and  streaked,  alights 
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upon  a  nearby  bush.  Both  are  shot,  and  as  the  brown  one  was 
apparently  smging,  they  are  thought  to  be  quite  distinct,  but  later 
experience  shows  them  to  be  male  and  female.  Now  there  crawls 
up  the  stems  of  a  taller  tussock,  in  much  the  manner  of  a  Seaside 
Finch,  a  sharp-billed,  spiny-tailed  and  streaked  little  bird,  Siptomis 
flammtdaia  Jard.,  which  looks  a  very  hybrid  in  color  and  habits 
between  an  Ammodramus,  a  Wren,  and  a  Bush-Tit.  It  belongs  to 
the  great  Wood-Hewer  family,  Dendrocolaptidae.  These  streaked 
Sedge  Creepers  here  took  the  place  of  their  longer  tailed  cousins 
SynaUaxis  of  the  bushes  of  the  tierra  templada,  which  had  so  long 
wearied  us  with  their  tiresome  "te-cheek,  te-cheek,"  ever  since 
we  had  landed.  They  carried  the  range  of  this  type  almost  up  to 
snow  line  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  hot  country  or  "  Herra  caliente.'* 
A  few  hundred  yards,  and  we  are  fairly  into  the  Paramo,  survey- 
ing complacently  the  tree  tops,  pastures  and  cultivated  fields 
below  us  without  obstruction,  save  as  the  fickle  vapors  hide  them 
momentarily  from  \'iew.  Raising  our  eyes,  the  dim  outline  of  the 
snowy  cone  of  Cotopaxi  slowly  focuses  itself  far,  far  away  to  the 
south,  high  above  the  backbone  of  the  Western  Range.  A  thousand 
rounded,  intervening  summits  form  its  setting.  Close  by,  a  familiar 
note  suddenly  reminds  us  of  home;  a  Wren  cry  surely.  Beating 
about,  we  are  rewarded  by  securing  a  specimen  of  the  Andean 
Marsh  Wren,  Cistothorus  brunneiceps  Salvin,  which  we  had  found 
breeding  in  the  Juncus  bunches  below  Ros^o  at  10,000  feet,  the 
lower  limit  of  its  range.  But  we  must  turn  our  backs  on  trifles, 
and,  trudging  now  among  the  maze  of  cattle  trails  that  intersect  the 
sedge,  we  become  painfully  aware  of  our  great  elevation  and  the 
difliculty  of  following  the  steady  pace  of  our  native  guide.  Sud- 
denly, along  the  edge  of  a  dry  ditch,  a  large  Snipe-like  bird,  Gallic 
ruigo  nobilis  (Sclater),  flushes  at  our  feet  and  disappears  over  the 
nearest  knoll.  These  are  called  "Woodcocks*'  by  the  English 
inhabitants  of  Quito,  who  esteem  them  fine  game.  They  do  not 
frequent  marshy  tracts  and  live  almost  entirely  in  the  open,  dry 
Paramo  plains  among  the  tussock-grass.  In  the  same  places,  where 
the  sedge  grows  dense  and  high,  the  peculiar.  Grouse-like  Tinamous 
hide.  When  one  of  these  strange,  short  tailed  birds  takes  wing, 
giving  voice  to  its  piercing,  half  whistling,  half  shrieking  succession 
of  notes,  one  is  reminded,  amid  the  novel  confusion,  of  a  bobtailed 
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Buff  Cochin  Pullet  suddenly  transformed  into  a  winged  cannonball. 
Of  course  one's  first  shot  at  such  a  spectacle  is  a  clear  miss  and  the 
bird  seems  to  fly,  and  fly  clear  out  of  the  country,  as  you  watch  its 
exit. 

Much  to  our  surprise  the  everlasting  stumptailed  Ant-thrushes, 
OraUaria  monticola  (Lafr.)»  of  the  templada  bush-regions,  common 
as  far  down  the  line  as  Huigra  (4000  feet),  have  even  followed  us 
up  here,  into  the  wide  open  middle  Paramo,  to  an  elevation  of 
12,500  feet.    The  next  day  several  of  them  were  noted  on  a  scantily 
wooded  cliff,  near  camp,  as  high  as  13,500  feet.     This  is  a  wide 
range  for  a  bird  of  such  limited  powers  of  flight.     In  fact  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  force  this  humpty-dumpty,  thrush-like  bird  to  open 
its  wings,  its  long,  robust  legs  enabling  it  to  leap  and  jump  and  run 
with  almost  as  much  address  as  the  famous  long-tailed  Paisano 
or  Road-runner  of  Mexico.    Strange,  is  it  not,  that  such  diversely 
feathered  birds  should  have  such  similar  habits?    Nothing  can  be 
more  tiresome  than  the  three-cornered  "Wu,  weeo,  weeou"  or 
whistled  song  of  this  constantly  invisible  bird.     Especially  does 
this  apply  to  the  feelings  of  the  collector,  who  has  tried  vainly  from 
day  to  day  to  locate  and  secure  the  singer,  which  sits  motionless 
in  a  low  bush,  or  on  the  ground  beneath,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
completely  obscured.    The  notes  are  ventriloquial,  and  you  may 
actually  walk  away  from  it  in  endeavoring  to  get  closer.     Another 
bird  of  wide  range,  which  comes  up  this  far,  is  the  tiny  and  fantastic 
little  streaked  Flycatcher  with  its  Padrewski  hair,  the  Anairetes 
parxdus  (Kittl.).     It  follows  the  occasional  bunches  of  stunted 
trees  on  the  quebrada  sides  to  13,000  feet,  where  also  a  high  ranging 
Warbler  was  seen.     Two  other  species  of  Sparrows  were  noted  in 
the  grass,  and  a  dainty,  buff  colored  Titlark,  Anthus  hogotensis  Scl., 
of  about  the  size  of  ours,  but  noticeably  different  in  being  able  to 
fly  without  the  inevitable  snickers  of  A,  rubescens.     Perhaps  the 
grandeur  and  solemnity  of  their  habitat  has  subdued  the  frivolity 
of  this  genus  in  the  Andean  bird. 

Our  Paramo  camp  was  located  near  the  highest  point  where  fuel 
could  be  secured,  and  in  a  pass  which  presented  on  the  east  a  pre- 
cipitous bluff  of  rocks  leading  on  up  directly  to  one  of  the  lower 
peaks  of  Pichincha's  summit.  We  had  been  warned  against  cold, 
and  had  endeavored  to  provide  for  it,  but  our  first  night  was  a 
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"terror,"  or,  at  best,  an  eight  hour  "shiver,"  without  even  the 
consolation  of  being  frozen,  for  the  mercury  has  the  faculty  of  hover- 
ing at  about  32°  to  34°  by  night  during  the  centuries  at  this  charmed 
spot,  nine  miles  below  the  Equator  and  two  and  a  half  miles  above 
the  sea.    Dry  wood  was  " excessively  rare"  (as  they  say  in  auction 
catalogs),  and  any  kind  of  wood  or  grass  or  fuel,  native  to  such  a 
region,  or  even  imported  into  it,  is  so  loath  to  bum  in  that  rarefied 
air,  that  we  were  lucky  to  even  warm  our  beans  and  rice  and  choco- 
late in  time  to  "turn  in"  at  6.30.     By  dark  the  eternal  snows 
or  rather  sleet,  began  to  fall  and  we  were  forced  to  "bunk  up" 
to  keep  warm.     Did  I  say,  "keep  warm?"    Well,  we  did  not  keep 
warm,  though  we  had  enough  on  and  about  us  to  have  withstood  a 
zero  temperature  at  sea  level  in  the  same  outfit.     I  began  to  realize 
about  ten  o'clock  that  sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  so,  between  the 
ague  fits  that  periodically  stole  over  my  frame,  I  listened.    There 
was  something  doing  that  night.     The  moon  behind  the  mists 
and  sleet  was  eerie,  and  Pichincha's  black  crater-wall  almost  over- 
shadowed us.     The  thin  and  ghostly  sides  of  our  tiny  tent  pulsated 
with  the  breeze,  and  I  was  vaguely  reminded  of  that  weird  scene 
of  the  Witches'  Kitchen,  in  Macbeth.     The  futile  attempts  of  my 
companion  a  few  hours  before,  to  make  the  evening  bean-pot  boil, 
lent  color  to  this  fancy.    Suddenly  I  was  conscious  of  a  Pentecostal 
sound,  a  rushing,  mighty,  but  far  distant,  blast.     It  seemed  to  come 
from  the  crater.     Could  it  be  an  eruption?    No,  the  crater  was 
extinct!    And  then,  just  as  this  thought  consoled  me,  a  deep 
answering  growl,  like  a  defiant  echo  from  the  cliff  above  our  camp, 
sent  thrills  along  my  spinal  marrow.     Lemmon  seemed  to  sleep, 
so  I  had  no  companion  to  this  new  misery.     An  interval,  a  drowse, 
and  then  another  rehearsal  of  this  unearthy  carouse  of  the  cliffs 
awoke  me.     Then  did  I  become  conscious  of  notes  high-pitched 
and  plaintive,  a  sort  of  tiny  climax  or  tintinabulation,  coming  from 
the  tussock-dotted  arena  around  the  camp.     In  the  long  hours 
which  marked  this  dismal  chorus  I  thought  a  thousand  solutions 
for  it.     The  crater  and  its  possibilities  figured  in  all ;  the  answering 
growls  and  roars  were  those  of  ranging  Mountain  Lions  on  the 
high  slopes  and  the  final  treble  came,  mayhap,  from  a  watchfuJ 
brown-breasted  Flycatcher,  Myiotheretes  erythropygiiis  (Scl.),  whose 
mate  I  had  shot  the  day  before,  above  the  nearby  spring.     When 
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we  got  back  to  Quito  I  asked  Mr.  Soderstrom  to  explain  it  all. 
The  rushing  wind  he  thought  might  be  an  Owl  or  some  flying  night- 
bird,  possibly  a  "Woodcock"  gyrating,  or  possibly  "one  of  those 
Grouse."  The  Puma-like  roars  were  surely  from  an  Owl,  and  the 
minor  refrain  the  chirping,  peeping  notes  of  the  innocent  and 
timorous  Tinamous!    What  an  anti-climax  to  my  tragedy! 

Our  first  morning  on  the  mountain-top  dawned  gloomily  enough, 
and  it  was  tough  work  kindling  a  fire  and  warming  up  a  bit.  While 
Lemmon  fanned  the  smudge  I  visited  my  frozen  mouse  traps  and 
was  cheered  not  a  little  by  a  very  good  catch  of  small  rodents,  an 
order  very  poorly  represented  in  the  lower  altitudes  of  Ecuador. 
Near  the  spring  I  came  across  a  brown  bird  whose  make  up  and 
actions  reminded  me  of  a  hybrid  between  a  Wheat-ear  and  a  Shore- 
lark,^  as  it  ran  about  the  banks  and  spray  dashed  rocks  of  the  pool. 
It  proved  to  be  another  member  of  that  strange  South  American 
family  of  Dendrocolaptids.  Not  long  after,  as  we  rose  over  the 
ridge  that  separated  us  from  the  final  slope  to  the  crater,  a  few  more 
were  seen  in  company  with  a  larger  species,  Upucerthia  excelsior 
(Scl.),  whose  color  was  very  similar  but  whose  physique  and  move- 
ments among  the  sparse  grass  and  heather  reminded  us  of  a  cross 
between  a  Palmer's  Thrasher  and  a  Cactus  Wren.  Both,  these 
birds  were  almost  wholly  silent,  only  a  sort  of  low,  troubled,  warn- 
ing note  escaping  them  when  more  sorely  pressed  by  our  pursuit. 

The  general  absence  of  song,  or  even  of  voice,  among  the  really 
abundant  bird-life  of  this  sublime  region  gives  one  a  sort  of  awesome 
feeling  as  he  goes  popping  about  the  slopes  with  a  puny  cane-gun. 
What  are  all  these  birds  doing  here?  They  don't  seem  to  be  breed- 
ing or  mating  or  migrating; — just  living,  shiftless,  without  any 
object  in  life.  Not  so,  however,  the  Hummingbirds.  The  lower 
half  or  two  thirds  of  the  Paramo  is  largely  destitute  of  Hummers 
at  this  time  of  year,  except  as  one  may  be  seen  to  dart  swiftly 
across  in  its  journey  to  a  distant  peak.  As  one  nears  the  snow 
line,  however,  and  the  top  of  Pichincha  peers  out  at  intervals 
from  among  the  clouds,  only  1000  feet  above  him,  the  Hill-Stars, 
Oreotrochilus  pichincha  Bourc,  as  they  are  called  by  Gould,  sud- 
denly become  abundant.     Flowers  are  far  from  common  in  the 


1  Its  Dipper-like  habits  are  alluded  to  in  the  generic  name.     It  is  Cinclodtt 
fu9eu9  albidivenlria  Scl. 
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Paramo,  but,  as  we  near  the  frost  line  and  the  tussock  grass  dwarfs 
and  disappears,  a  curious,  straggling,  prickly,  evergreen  shrub, 
the  Chuquiraga  insignis  of  Humboldt,  is  found  growing  in  belts 
and  patches  and  attaining  a  stature  of  six  or  eight  feet.  It  has 
erect,  thistle-flhaped  flowers  of  a  brownish  yellow  hue  and  on  these 
the  Pichincha  Hill-Stars  seemed  almost  solely  to  feed.  Away 
from  these  stony  wastes,  on  the  very  verge  of  desolation,  they  never 
wander  far,  though  their  strength  and  rapidity  of  flight  is  truly 
wonderful  and  they  seem  to  be  the  most  restless  of  a  restless  family. 
We  secured  several  specimens  and  were  disappointed  to  find  nearly 
every  one  in  shabby,  moulting  plumage.  The  female  Hill-Stars 
are  one  of  the  plainest  of  their  sex  in  the  family,  a  sort  of  frosty 
gray  with  only  a  faint  tinge  of  the  dorsal  green  which  characterizes 
nearly  all  of  the  Hummingbirds.  The  males  are  truly  l>eautiful, 
their  pure  white  underparts  and  white,  median  tail  feathers  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  dark  wings  and  purple  head  and  outer 
tail.  The  tail  is  large  and  used  with  fine  effect  in  their  curvets  and 
airy  gamlM)is  over  the  Iwulder-strewn  arenal,  down  into  the  que- 
bradas  and  up  into  the  black,  basaltic  cliffs  that  overtop  the  crater. 
Gould  asserts  this  species  is  distinct  from  the  Hill-Star,  OreO' 
trochiliis  chimborazOf  which  inhabits  a  like  region  on  Mt.  ('himl>o- 
razo,  though  that  mountain  is  only  40  miles  distant  and  could  be 
rrac-luMl  l)v  tlicsr  wonderful  aeronauts  in  as  nianv  minutes!  What 
invisible  barriers  can  tliev  be  which  have  set  the  bounds  of  sueh  a 
bird's  wanderings?  The  close  resemblance  of  the  two  spt^cies  to 
each  otJKT  and  to  some  ancestral  type  is  imniistakable.  We  are 
le<l  to  think  that  ancestor  must  have  live<i  when  the  lower  (^untry, 
now  separating  these  two  mountains,  was  at  an  average  elevation 
of  l.'i,')<K)  feet,  or  rather  so  elevated  that  the  floral  conditions  then 
an<i  there  obtaining  favore<i  the  life  of  this  Hummer.  As  that 
rt»gi(m  became  depressed,  the  Hummers  of  the  two  localities  nat- 
urally advance*!  upward  alon^  the  mountain  sIo|h*s  with  the  chang- 
ing flora,  and  eventually  became  separate*!  by  a  lower  floral  regicm, 
unsuite<l  to  their  needs.  After  that,  hual  differentiation  InH-ame 
not  only  possible  but  probable,  but  it  must  have  covere<!  a  jH'riod 
of  manv  thousands  of  vtars.  In  short,  just  as  manv  an  island 
of  the  Pacific,  due  to  depression,  has  Ix-en  cut  ofT  from  lan<!  aflinities 
it  once  sluired  with  neifjhborin^  islands,  resulting  in  the  strangest 
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isolatioD  and  provincialism  of  certain  species  of  birds,  so  have  the 
ncighlx>ring  pwaks  of  the  Andes,  rising  above  the  semi-tropical 
ocean  of  the  "Templada,"  become  the  refuge  of  slowly  vanishing 
groups  of  birds  whose  very  existence  depends  on  an  equatorial 
environment  that  is  elevated  about  13,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

There  are  other  species  of  Hummingbirds  which  venture  into 
the  Paramo  and  even  range  over  the  top  of  Pichincha,  but  the  Hill- 
Stars  outnumlxT  and  outgeneral  them  ten  to  one.  One  of  these 
b  a  dark  Thorn-bill,  Hamphomicron  atarilcifi  Bourc, which  feeds 
in  a  dainty,  topsy-turvy  fashion  on  the  aipine  crocuses  and  dwarfed 
heaths,  which,  near  the  snow  line,  have  absolutely  no  stems  but 
just  bloom  at  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  ash.  It  is  "heels-over- 
head "  with  these  Hummers  and  they  can  take  the  turn  with  wonder- 
ful grace,  seeming  to  be  walking  from  flower  to  flower  on  their  bills. 
Once  in  the  hand,  this  species  displays  amazing  colors,  a  beard  of 
ruby  fire  on  the  lower  throat;  tJio  chin  metallic  green;  the  long, 
broad  and  eniarginate  tail  of  a  peacock  blue  I  Gould  says  it  is  only 
found  wilhin  the  crater  of  Pichincha.  We  found  it  only  outside, 
along  a  narrow  gorge,  500  feet  below  the  crater's  top.  Just  as 
the  snow  is  reached,  the  sandy  crater-slopes  are  strewn  with 
boulders,  and  seated  on  these  we  here  find  for  the  first  time  a 
beautiful  grayish  Flycatcher,  Muxisaxicola  alpina  Jard.,  dark 
above,  nearly  white  beneath,  the  size  of  our  Phcebe,  darting  lan- 
guidly about  after  the  insects  which  have  dared  this  thin  and  frigid 
atmosphere.  Not  a  sound  save  a  weak  and  plaintive  call  escapes 
them  and  their  presence  seems  to  heighten  the  ntystery  of  a  haimted 
land.  Here,  too.  is  the  very  exclusive  haunt  of  the  whistling,  loud- 
calling  "Partridge"  '  of  the  arenal, —  the  Crater  Partridge  it  may 
well  be  termed,  a  brownish,  sand-colored  bird  of  swift,  nervous 
flight  and  about  the  size  of  a  Pigeon. 

Hawks  are  not  rare;  a  black  fellow  with  red  legs,  the  size  of  our 
Sharp-shin,  often  darting  around  the  quel>rada3  after  an  unwary 
bird  or  mouse.  The  handsome  Viilturine  Hawk,  Ibi/dcr  rariiricu- 
latiis  (Dcs  Murs.),  looking  and  behaving  much  as  our  Texao 
Caracara,  was  seen  about  camp  in  pairs  and  one  was  shot  by  Mr. 
Lemmon  out  of  the  driving  mists  on  the  very  crater  brink  of  Pi- 

<  Not  >  Putrldite  M  kU,  but  »  ■eed-flKtlng  Plowr-Hiipe.  boIungEng  to  the  Charait- 
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chincha.  The  ubiquitous  Sparrow  Hawk  also  climbs  these  slopes, 
and,  for  all  one  can  see,  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  ours  of  the  States. 
High  over  all  careened  the  white  ruffed  Condors.  As  many  as 
five  coidd  be  seen  at  one  time,  circling  the  sununit  or  setting  their 
course  directly  toward  and  over  us  when  our  shooting  became  most 
noisy.  Their  appearance  in  flight  resembled  closely  that  of  the 
California  Vulture,  there  being  more  of  the  Eagle  in  it  than  is  seen 
in  the  gyrations  of  our  Turkey  Vulture.  No  flapping  was  noted, 
except  a  few  strokes  when  shot  at,  as  one  flew  directly  over,  about 
250  feet  above  our  heads.  The  flight  is  very  swift,  not  often  in 
circles  but  from  peak  to  peak  or  down  over  the  Paramo,  to  which 
region  they  seem  to  mostly  confine  themselves.  We  never  saw 
them  at  Rosario,  though  they  are  said  by  Mr.  Soderstrom  to  breed 
as  low  in  the  canons  as  8,500  feet.  Despite  their  white  secondaries 
and  collar,  Condors  rarely  look  whitish  in  flight,  the  back  generally 
being  above  the  line  of  vision.  I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
apparently  small  size  of  these  birds  from  an  open-air  viewpoint. 
They  actually  looked  no  larger,  in  such  magnificent  surroundings, 
than  our  own  poor  Buzzards.  However,  even  mountains  look  small 
from  the  Paramo  and  when  one  of  the  great  birds  bore  down  upon 
me,  at  the  report  of  my  gun,  and  came  rushing  along  about  150 
feet  overhead,  with  the  tempest  in  his  teeth  and  his  widely  dis- 
tended primaries  cutting  the  air  with  a  sound  like  a  hundred  sabres, 
I  was  quite  impressed.  The  glancing  eye  and  rapidly  turning 
head,  as  he  made  a  few  circles  above  me,  showed  that  he  also  was 
looking  for  game,  but  evidently  my  anatomy  was  not  to  his  fancy 
and  he  passed  grandly  on. 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
Feb.  9th,  1912. 
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NOTES  ON  WHIP-POOR-WILLS  AND  OWLS. 

BY  FRANK  BOLLES. 
With  a  Foreword  by  WiUiam  Brewster, 

Eighteen  years  have  come  and  gone  since  Frank  Bolles  died. 
It  was  fittingly  said  at  the  time  of  his  death:  "Harvard  College 
may  get  another  Secretary  but  not  another  Frank  Bolles."  Equally 
evident  then  as  now  was  the  fact  that  precisely  the  place  he  filled 
and  the  service  he  rendered  as  a  nature  student  and  writer  could 
never  again  be  made  good.  For  he  possessed  qualities  which  in 
combination  —  if  not  severally — were  well  nigh  unique.  Although 
romantic  by  temperament  and  gifted  with  rich  imagination  he  was 
exceptionally  accurate  of  observation  and  no  less  careful  of  state- 
ment, seeing  things  exactly  as  they  were  and  afterwards  describing 
them  exactly  as  he  had  seen  them,  in  language  admirably  terse, 
yet  so  vivid  and  so  picturesque  that  one  could  not  help  wondering 
at  its  beauty  and  eflfectiveness.  Moreover  he  had  it  ever  at  com- 
mand and  was  so  able  to  concentrate  his  thought  that  some  of 
his  most  charming  and  perfectly  finished  essays  were  written 
within  the  space  of  an  hour  or  so,  in  the  family  sitting  room, 
with  half  a  dozen  people  close  about  him  talking  —  he  himself 
perhaps  contributing  more  or  less  to  the  general  conversation. 
Unlike  most  men  who  have  won  distinction  as  field  naturalists 
he  took  no  conscious  interest  in  nature  during  early  boyhood 
but  in  1876,  when  nineteen  years  of  age  and  at  Dean  Academy, 
Franklin,  Massachusetts,  he  wrote  in  some  notes  which  Mrs. 
Bolles  still  possesses  that  he  was  "thoroughly  fascinated"  with 
the  study  of  "bird  habits  and  peculiarities."  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  engaged  his  serious  or  at  least  continued  attention,  how- 
ever, until  1884  or  1885  when  he  set  about  it  with  characteristic 
energy  and  intelligence,  thereafter  devoting  to  it  most  of  the  time 
not  required  for  the  performance  of  professional  or  family  duties. 
By  night  as  well  as  by  day,  at  all  seasons  and  in  every  kind  of 
weather,  he  was  afield  in  the  region  about  Cambridge  or  in  that 
accessible  from  his  summer  home  at  Chocorua,  New  Hampshire  — 
while  occasional  trips  were  undertaken  to  remoter  places  such  as 
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Cape  Breton.  Many  a  man  of  similar  field  experience  has  failed 
to  profit  greatly  by  it;  but  Frank  Bolles  was  accustomed  to  so 
direct  and  systematize  whatever  work  he  had  in  hand  as  to  make 
it  yield  the  best  possible  results  and  by  personal  observation 
chiefly,  within  a  period  extending  over  not  more  than  ten  years, 
he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  our  New  England 
birds  besides  ascertaining  facts  concerning  some  of  them  which 
had  not  previously  l>een  known  to  any  one.  Unfortunately  he 
had  scarce  begun  to  draw  on  this  rich  store  of  original  information 
for  purposes  of  publication  when  his  life  came  prematurely  to  an 
end.  Nor  had  he  committed  much  of  it  to  paper  in  any  form, 
being  accustomed  to  rely  largely  on  a  memory  so  perfect  that  it 
rarely  failed  and  never  misled  him.  He  left,  however,  some 
finished  inanuscripts  which  Mrs.  Bolles  has  published  since  his 
death  in  two  volumes  entitled  respectively  "From  Blomidon  to 
Smoky  and  Other  Papers'*  and  "Chocorua's  Tenants";  the  latter 
book  eonsi.sting  of  a  collection  of  original  poems  relating  —  with  a 
single  exception  —  to  familiar  birds.  There  were  also  a  few  pages 
of  field  notes  —  written  on  the  backs  of  printed  li.sts  of  Harvard 
Proft^sMirs  which  Mrs.  Bolles  has  most  kindly  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal, then'l)y  ena)>ling  me  to  offer  them  to  the  editor  of  'The  Auk ' 
who  has  aeeepte<l  tlieni  with  an  eagerness  which  d(K»s  credit  to  his 
known  appreeiiitioii  of  everything  esiMHiully  precious  in  ornitliolog- 
i<*al  literature.  Since  he  proiK)ses  to  print  them  as  nearly  as 
possihlf  in  their  ori^jinal  form,  and  also  to  n*pro<iuee  by  photo- 
graphic process  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  with  some  jx'n  and  ink 
sketches  wliich  accompany  it,  they  may  safely  be  left  without 
furtJHT  word  from  ine,  to  testify  —  even  more  convincingly  jHThaps 
than  have  any  of  his  finished  printed  essays  -  to  the  extraordi- 
nary care,  pn'ci>ion,  patience  and  intelligenct»  with  which  Mr. 
Bolles  was  accustomed  to  pursue  his  field  studies  of  birds. —  W.  B. 

With  the  \Vhip-iHX)r-wilU. 

July  oth.  S.^'),  on  stone  heap  K.  of  barn.  S.27,  stone  W. 
of  well.  S.'X\,  hears  other  down  by  lake  an<l  disappears  instantly. 
Whip,  down  l>y  lake  about  \  min\ite  later  whij)S  very  much  faster 
than  usual.     S.4.'>  Whip.  11  whips  a  few  times  bet.  house  and  lake. 
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July  7.  8.35-45.  "Quip  o  rip  (or  ri)."  At  8.20  I  went  to  atone 
W,  of  well  and  hid  under  the  narrow  fringe  of  Spirea  bushes,  2j 
ft.  high  only  3  ft.  from  stone.  N'o  wind  bright  moonlight.  I 
lay  flat  on  my  stomach,  and  shook  bushes  well  over  my  legs  and 
snarled  them  over  my  body.  Then  resting  my  chin  on  my  hands 
and  holding  my  soft  brown  cap  over  my  mouth  and  nose  I  waited. 
Mosquitoes,  flies  and  midges  simply  hellish.  I  suffer  torments. 
I  wait  15  minutes.  Five  pass  in  utter  silence  as  far  as  whips,  are 
concerned.  Then  at  8.25  two  begin  down  by  lake,  and  continue 
about  5,  shifting  some.  By  8.34  one  had  got  to  stone  heap  by 
barn.  I  know  be  will  come  to  me  next  and  I  shake  myself,  rub 
off  skeeta  and  wait.  Suddenly  I  hear  a  rather  feeble  whip,  12 
times  S.  of  me,  then  silence  and  then  a  bird  flies  to  the  stone  in 
front  of  my  face,  coming  low  over  the  bushes  and  lighting  with  its 
tail  towards  me.  It  squeaks  or  clicks  three  times,  and  I  fear  it 
suspects  me  and  is  giving  a  slight  alarm  note,  but  the  next  moment 
It  begins  the  piercing  quip  o'  rip  slightly  raising  its  head  and 
dipping  its  tail  each  time  it  makes  the  sound.  The  head  rises  on 
the  qvif  and  falls  on  the  rip.  The  wings  do  not  move,  nor  the 
body  save  by  slight  tipping.  I  could  see  the  bird's  outline  per- 
fectly against  the  white  background  of  the  shingled  bam  on  which 
the  moonlight  fell  fully.  It  uttered  its  note  about  twenty  or 
thirty  limes  when  to  my  astonishment  another  whip,  alighted 
near  it,  on  the  left  (\V.)  end  of  the  boulder.  One  or  two  sounds  like 
the  soft  popping  of  corn  came  from  the  new  arrival,  and  the  first 
bird,  which  had  ceased  its  call,  faced  west  and  began  a  strange, 
slow  dance,  advancing  a  step  at  a  time  towards  its  mate,  raising 
Its  body  to  the  full  length  of  its  legs  at  each  step,  thus  making  a 
sort  of  undulating  approach.  The  other  bird  remained  where  it 
alit,  but  seemed  to  be  moving  Its  body  up  and  down  or  else  slowly 
I  pulsating  its  wings.  The  first  bird,  which  I  think  was  the  male, 
seemed  to  continue  Its  dance  entirely  around  the  female.  As  he 
passed  her,  indescribable  purring  and  popping  sounds  were  made 
and  one  of  the  birds  flew  lightly  away.  —  the  9  I  think.  The 
male  resumed  his  first  position,  and  remained  silent.  Then  he 
rose  and  circled  in  the  air,  catching  an  insect  I  thought,  for  he 
came  back  at  once  to  the  spot  on  the  rock  which  he  always  covers. 
A  moment  later  his  mate  seemed  to  call  from  below  the  bouse. 
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near  the  lake,  and  he  flew,  his  white  feathers  flashing  as  he  spread 
his  tail,  and  the  strokes  of  his  wings  making  a  distinct  and  quite 
loud  sound  as  he  passed  close  above  my  head. 

July  8.  Went  out  at  8.20.  Bird  began  by  bam  by  8.25,  and 
remained  there  five  to  eight  min.  Then  went  further,  came  back, 
and  not  until  about  8.40  did  he  reach  my  stone.  He  came  very 
low,  made  a  half  circle  to  the  right  and  alit.  No  suspicion  of  me, 
although  this  time  I  had  crawled  up  so  that  he  was  within  long 
arm's  reach.  He  began  whipping  at  once  and  the  sound  was 
really  deafening  I  forgot  the  mosquitoes  and  midges  in  listening. 
My  heart  beat  violently  and  in  my  cramped  and  uncomfortable 
position  I  trembled  so  that  the  bushes  swayed.  He  minded  not. 
Once  I  swallowed  and  made  a  slight  sound  in  my  throat,  as  my 
head  was  jammed  back  on  my  shoulders.  He  stopped  instantly 
and  listened.  After  50-60  whips  he  whirled  up  into  the  air  and 
then  returned,  this  time  a  foot  farther  away  from  me  but  facing 
me.  The  sound  was  even  more  intense  and  I  could  see  his  white 
throat  move.  He  shifted  his  head  from  time  to  time  and  the 
direction  of  his  beak  regulated  the  carrying  power  of  the  sound 
remarkably.  As  I  heard  it  tonight  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  possible  the  sound  spelled  out  was  a-crip-o-ri.  The 
"a"  being  the  cluck.  The  last  note  is  open.  Watched  very 
closely  there  proved  to  be  very  little  motion  in  the  head,  tail  or 
body  —  considering  the  violence  of  the  sound.  No  reply  came  to 
the  whipping  and  no  visitor.  So  after  about  seven  to  10  minutes, 
probably  less,  my  bird  flew  away,  after  an  interval  of  silence.  He 
went  to  the  stones  near  the  brook,  and  I  followed  to  locate  him. 
He  went  but  later  came  back  about  9.30,  and  his  mate  came  too, 
as  their  extraordinary  purring  attested.  He  also  went  back  to 
my  stone,  showing  thereby  no  fear  or  suspicion.  It  was  a  strange 
feeling  to  be  so  near  a  living  bird  singing  such  a  strange  song,  at 
night.  W^ind  N.  N.  W.  Moon  full  and  jjerfectly  clear.  About 
four  other  whips,  audible.  Remarkable  regularity  in  time,  place, 
attitude.    An  odd  character  all  round. 

July  9.  Took  my  place  at  8.20.  Bird  came  about  8.30  after 
having  been  by  bam  as  usual.  He  flies  just  over  top  of  fence, 
slightly  rises,  wheels  and  faces  the  way  from  which  he  came.  He 
began  whipping  without  prelude  and  whips  about  50  times,  all 
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the  while  keeping  his  head  moving  now  to  right,  now  to  left.  Then 
he  was  silent,  While  he  whipped  his  mouth  seemed  to  open  and 
shut  with  each  whip.  It  was  light  enough  for  me  to  feel  quite 
sure  of  this  at  first,  His  silence  was  broken  hy  a  sound  which  I 
thought  was  not  connected  with  him.  It  was  a  sort  of  low  snoring 
reminding  me  slightly  of  the  dry  sound  produced  by  rubbing  one's 
thumb  over  a  smooth  piece  of  wood,  or  the  inside  of  the  closed 
forefinger.  He  made  this  sound  three  times,  and  a  second 
later  said  "whip"  sharply  once.  He  was  answered  by  a  similar 
single  note  from  the  fence  or  wall  a  few  paces  away,  and  with  a 
flash  of  his  white  spots  he  was  gone.  He  said  "whip"  once  or 
twice  on  or  near  the  fence,  and  tlien  went  further.  From  the 
fence  I  was  much  more  likely  to  be  seen  than  from  any  other 
quarter,  and  I  think  his  mate  refused  to  join  him  on  the  rock 
owing  to  niy  dark  presence.  I  was  near  enough  to  him  while  he 
was  whipping  to  have  reached  out  my  hand  and  touched  the  spot 
on  which  he  stood. 

As  the  bird  sits  flat  on  the  rock  its  wings  show  their  tips  clearly 
over  the  tail. 

Once  later  before  I  stirred,  he  came  into  the  dooryard  and  aang 
cheerfully  from  the  woodpile  or  the  kitchen  steps  —  an  unusual 
proceeding. 

Aug.  9.  Every  night  thus  far  the  whips,  have  sung,  and  I  heard 
them  this  a.  m.  at  4  o'c.  For  a  month  my  whip,  has  not  been  on 
his  rock  to  sing.  Once  about  July  ,30  I  heard  him  purring  there  at 
8.30  p,  m.  Last  night  while  I  was  eating  a  late  sup.  after  being 
at  Heron  Pond  till  7.30  I  heard  one  say  "whip"  either  on  or  just 
beyond  the  back  piazza.  Six  were  audible  at  Heron  Pond  about 
7  p.  m.,  one  on  the  shore.  As  a  rule,  but  with  marked  exceptions, 
they  say  whip-poor-will  on  three  or  four  times  running  Instead  of 
60-100  or  150  as  a  month  ago.  Full  moon  makes  no  apparent 
diRerence. 

Aug.  20.  Have  heard  no  whips,  since  Aug.  21,  a.  m.  Aug.  29, 
heard  them  this  evening. 

Sept.  4.     Whips,  going  a  while  each  evening. 

Sept.  11,  12,  13.  Whips,  going  on  the  stone.  Several  times  3 
nights  running. 

Sept,  21,  22.     Whip,  around  barn,  on  bracket  on  roof,  clucks 
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when  I  "whip."    Flies  near  his  stone,  clucks  in  the  woods, —  flops 
into  cherry  tree.    Have  heard  no  full  song  for  several  days. 
23.     Several  full  song  many  times,  6.30  p.  m. 

Owl  Notes. 

I  wrote  my  article  for  'The  Auk '  ^  late  in  December,  and  early  in 
January.  The  owls  have  not  bathed  much  during  the  winter 
perhaps  because  I  have  not  been  regular  in  giving  them  fresh  water. 
Fluffy  ate  nothing,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  between  Dec.  15  and 
Feb.  1.  About  this  time  I  began  to  make  efforts  to  vary  their  diet. 
I  gave  up  kidneys  and  gave  them  mice,  grouse  wings  and  heads,  a 
rabbit  and  fish  heads.  Fluffy  was  won  over  by  mice  into  open  eat- 
ing. Early  in  February  I  enlarged  their  space  by  making  a  wire 
room  outside  their  closet.  About  three  weeks  later  I  gave  them  half 
the  cellar  enclosed  in  wire  netting  and  built  them  a  hollow  tree  of 
barrels.  It  was  about  February  10  that  I  noticed  their  gathering 
of  material  in  one  comer  of  a  shelf  in  their  closet.  Feathers,  cotton 
batting,  and  dry  leaves  were  placed  in  a  flat  layer  over  the  board. 
It  is  now  March  16,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  keep  constant 
watch  of  this  place.  They  remove  any  additional  material  which 
I  place  near  the  flat  bed.  Just  about  a  week  ago  I  began  giving 
them  eggshells  and  eggs.  During  the  week  they  have  eaten  the 
shells  of  nearly  two  dozen  eggs.  For  example,  this  morning  I  gave 
them  the  shells  of  six  eggs  covered  with  the  contents  of  one  store 
egg.  Both  owls  were  hungry  and  they  went  for  the  dish  in  haste. 
Every  considerable  part  of  shell,  membrane  and  yolk  etc.  was 
eaten  within  ten  minutes.  The  taste  of  the  fresh  egg  pleases  them 
greatly  and  they  crackle  the  shell  in  their  beaks  with  evident 
enjoyment.  Fluffy  is  expert  in  catching  mice  or  grouse  wings 
thrown  into  the  air.  Both  birds  have  fully  regained  their  appetite. 
A  large  haddock  head  is  devoured  in  48  hours,  practically  noth- 
ing is  left  of  it,  except  the  two  largest  bones  and  not  always 
those.  I  am  feeding  them  light.  This  week  they  have  had  five 
mice,  one  fish  head,  two  eggs  and  the  mass  of  egg  shells.  They  no 
longer  show  much  interest  in  the  cat  when  she  walks  about  the 
cellar  floor  outside  their  pen.  About  a  week  ago  both  birds  got 
out  through  a  corner  of  the  wire  netting  next  the  floor.     I  do  not 
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understand  their  finding  the  place.  One  might  have  but  why  both? 
They  have  been  restless  during  the  early  evening  for  6-8  weeks 
or  more.  I  can  tell  now  when  they  fly  about  much,  because 
their  roosts  jar  the  wire  netting  when  struck  in  alighting.  Once 
each  evening  they  or  one  of  them  hoots  or  crows.  Tonight  (16 
March)  it  was  at  6.40.  Last  evening  it  was  6.55.  For  many 
nights  it  seemed  to  be  at  about  8.15  to  9.  Later  they  are  perfectly 
still.  Puffy  bathed  today  the  second  time  this  week.  I  had  just 
given  them  fresh  water.  I  do  not  note  any  interest  in  the  barrel 
tree,  although  they  spend  much  time  in  that  comer,  back  of  the 
furnace. 

March  5,  1891.  It  is  nearly  a  year  since  I  wrote  the  above  and 
I  am  ashamed  that  I  have  not  kept  better  notes  of  what  I  have 
done  with  my  pets.  The  summer  was  not  one  of  much  activity. 
My  family  went  to  Chocorua  April  29,  and  I  followed  them  finally 
July  4,  or  6,  I  forget  which,  I  overworked  the  last  few  weeks  and 
was  far  from  feeling  well  all  summer.  I  spent  much  time  in  July 
and  early  August  in  watching  Sapsuckers,  and  later  L.  and  I  spent 
ten  days  at  Mt  Desert  with  the  Eliots.  I  was  called  back  to  my 
desk  about  September  18,  and  the  family  came  home  about  October 
1.  I  was  laid  up  with  a  dislocated  ankle.  After  my  writing  the 
March  notes  last  spring  the  owls  did  nothing  marked.  They 
scattered  their  nest  materials  and  forgot  them.  They  moulted 
freely  and  feathered  out  finely  later  in  the  summer.  My  notes 
about  Scops  are  noted  elsewhere  also  about  the  three  young  Scops. 
I  tried  Puffy  on  Nighthawk,  Whippoorwill,  Sandpiper,  Woodcock, 
Hunmiingbird,  Kingfisher,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Blue-headed  Vireos, 
Barred  Owls,  Water-thrush,  Chewinks,  Flock  of  Blue  Jays,  large 
flock  of  Crows,  on  Plovers,  Loon,  the  Scops,  Snowy  Owl ;  with  various 
results.  By  way  of  new  food  I  gave  them  earth  worms  in  quantities, 
fresh  water  mussels  which  they  ate  greedily.  Snakes  of  various 
kinds  of  which  they  used  to  be  in  terror  and  which  they  ate  freely, 
sometimes  doubled  and  squirmming  alive.  They  continued  to 
catch  live  perch  and  breem,  Chipmonks  and  mice.  Puffy  caught 
Chipmonks  most  successfully.  Fluffy  was  n.  g.  with  them.  I 
used  Fluffy  all  summer  and  once  or  twice  took  out  both  together. 
A  tap  on  Fluffy 's  head  at  Heron  Pond  nearly  killed  him.  The 
skull  is  awfully  thin.     I  never  pimish  them  since  that. 
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Mr.  E,  C-  Mason  brought  me  little  Scops  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday  April  17.  He  brought  him  in  a  basket  in  which  he  had 
been  confined  for  a  day  or  two.  He  was  captured  in  Arlington 
on  the  15th.  He  was  sitting  in  the  mouth  of  a  hollow  in  a  tree,  and 
looked  like  a  dead  stick  poked  into  the  hole.  Mason  said  he  was 
motionless  but  suddenly  fell  into  the  hole  as  a  stick  would  slip  in  — 
without  a  wiggle.  He  did  not  offer  to  bite  Mason.  Mason 
brought  him  to  me  about  8,  p.  m;  I  brought  up  Puffy  and  Fluffy 
to  the  library  and  then  let  out  Scops  who  flew  about.  At  first 
Puffy  and  Fluffy  only  watched  him  with  curiosity  but  later  Fluffy 
did  his  best  to  catch  him,  dodging  and  circling  over  the  gas  jet.  I 
took  the  big  owls  away  and  stroked  Scops  freely.  That  night  he 
spent  in  the  back  cellar.  The  next  morning  he  flew  against  the 
netting  of  Fluffy's  cage  and  Fluffy  struck  for  him  full  force.  Scops 
let  go  and  flew  back  or  Fluffy  would  have  clinched  him  through  the 
wires.  I  at  once  saw  plainly  that  they  could  not  live  together,  so 
Scops  was  taken  up  to  Olive's  room  and  left  in  possession.  Friday 
he  ate  nothing.  On  Saturday  morning  he  had  eaten  some  meat, 
scraps  of  chicken  entrails,  and  had  drunk.  He  permits  the  fretfet 
possible  handling,  caressing  etc.  Will  sometimes  hang  head 
downward  by  his  feet  —  as  though  dead  —  or  lie  on  his  back  in 
the  palm  of  my  hand  with  eyes  closed  and  no  visible  motion.  On 
Saturday  morning  1  dragged  a  dead  mouse  across  his  floor  by  a 
thread  and  he  pounced  instantly  and  crushed  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
pulled  off  pieces  there,  then  severed  the  head  and  swallowed  it 
and  then  swallowed  the  whole  body.  Sunday  he  did  the  same. 
The  next  day  he  saw  me  bring  in  a  mouse  and  pounced  on  it  almost 
as  soon  as  it  touched  the  floor.  Monday  2  p.  m.  I  caught  a  sparrow 
in  my  box  trap  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it  until  night  although  it 
flew  by  him  again  and  again  for  hours.  After  10  p.  m.,  I  shut  him 
up  in  a  closet  with  the  sparrow  and  in  the  morning  he  bad  eaten  all 
but  a  small  lot  of  feathers,  some  stiff,  some  soft.  Tuesday  I  gave 
him  nothing.  Wednesday  a.  m.  I  gave  hitn  a  dead  robin.  He 
began  by  eating  the  right  eye  and  then  tearing  away  scraps  from 
around  the  wound. 

Thursday  or  Friday  1  found  him  dead.  Mason  after  dbsection 
concurred  in  my  theory  that  he  died  from  injury  to  the  brain  due 
to  beating  his  head  against  a  wire  netting  at  the  window. 
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In  June  or  May  sometime  Batehelder  sent  me  three  yoimg 
Screech  Owk.  I  sent  them  up  to  Choconia.  They  were  grey  and 
lovely  but  with  awful  tempers  and  harsh  voices.  Two  were  later 
returned  to  him,  and  again  sent  up  to  Crowlands.  They  had  lost 
their  good  feeling  toward  the  one  left  with  me  and  abused  him 
somewhat,  shunned  him  always.  At  last,  late  in  August  I  think 
it  was,  I  found  him  dead  and  plucked  in  the  cage.  A  week  or  two 
later  I  put  the  survivors  into  a  barrel  with  a  live  mouse.  Neither 
caught  it.  They  quarreled  and  the  next  morning  one  of  them  was 
dead  and  partly  plucked.  The  day  following  the  other  died.  I 
clipped  all  of  their  wings  and  took  out  the  one  not  returned  to 
Batehelder  several  times.  He  drew  birds  if  they  saw  him  but  he 
often  made  a  stump  of  himself  and  evaded  observation.  They  were 
fond  of  small  birds,  mice,  fish,  and  so-60  of  liver. 


THE  RELATION  OF  GENERA  TO  FAUNAL  AREAS. 

BY  SPENCER  TROTTER,   SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE,   PENNSYLVANIA.  • 

The  relative  antiquity  of  a  genus  is  probably  indicated  by  the 
greater  or  less  departure  of  its  several  species  and  their  varietal 
forms  from  a  common  ancestral  type.  The  degree  of  departure 
may  be  the  resultant  of  two  opposing  factors  —  first,  the  influence 
of  conditions  favoring  segregation,  as  the  character  of  the  vegeta- 
tion and  the  variety  of  habitat  within  the  breeding  range,  and, 
secondly,  the  opposing  factor,  that  of  the  inherent  quality  of 
resistance  in  the  common  ancestral  type  against  the  disrupting 
influences  of  environment  and  of  variational  tendencies.  It  is 
in  the  breeding  ground  or  faunal  area  that  we  must  look  for  the 
conditions  which  produce  these  changes  in  epidermal  tissue  and 
those  minor  departures  in  voice  and  habits  that  we  recognize  as 
constituting  distinctive  specific  and  varietal  differences  within  a 
genus.  These  influences  are  operative  in  the  breeding  area  at  the 
period  of  greatest  plasticity  of  the  organism,  and  variations  from 
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the  common  type  thua  produced  would  tend  to  become  more 
firmly  set  in  the  new  form  through  geographical  or  habitat  isolation 
in  the  breeding  season.  During  an  extended  period  of  time  this 
differentiation  would  tend  toward  an  equilibrium  as  the  inherited 
characters  strike  a  balance  with  the  environment.  Time,  and  the 
segregating  influencti  of  wide  geographical  areas,  with  their  oppor- 
tunity for  varied  climatic  and  vegetation  habitats,  appear  as  the 
responsible  causes  of  the  phenomenon  of  species  and  of  species 
distribution. 

This  13  30  wdl-wom  a  theme  that  T  must  ask  your  pardon  for 
bringing  it  forward.  It  seems  to  me  worth  while,  however,  to 
recall  these  underlying  principles.  It  is  a  habit  of  mind  to  regard 
a  species  as  very  definitely  related  to  its  range.  It  is  much  more 
definitely  related  to  its  habitat.  By  this  I  mean  that  a  species  \3 
much  more  likely  to  extend  its  range  than  to  alter  its  habitat. 
And  further,  I  feel  convinced  that  temperature  per  se  does  not  effect 
the  sexual  tissues  of  a  species  so  profoundly  as  to  set  barriers  to  its 
breeding  area.  Temperature,  rainfall,  soil  conditions,  and  topog- 
raphy affect  the  character  of  vegetation  and  this  i.s  apparently 
the  most  direct  and  dominant  factor  in  the  distribution  of  species. 

In  a  paper  read  Iwfore  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club 
and  published  in  'The  Auk 'for  July,  1909'  I  havestated  my  belief 
that  the  present  geographical  groups  of  apecies  which  we  recognize 
as  faunas  are  more  or  less  temporary  phases  in  a  general  northward 
spread  of  species  during  post-glacial  times,  and  that  the  true 
interpretation  of  faunas  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  single  condition, 
such  as  temperature,  but  is  related  to  the  geological  history  of  a 
land.  In  the  present  paper  I  wish  to  bring  forward  the  thought 
that  in  this  very  advance  or  northward  spread  we  have  the  con- 
ditions which  have  broken  an  original  common  type  into  several 
varietal  and  specific  forms. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  genus  Hytocichia,  a  group  of  wood- 
land Thrushes  quite  similar  to  one  another,  presenting,  one  might 
say,  a  minimum  of  departure  from  an  ideal  type,  both  in  adult 
sexual  and  juvenal  phases  of  plumage.  It  seems  quite  possible 
that  a  generalized  ancestral  form  common  to  all  may  have  existed 
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during  the  Middle  Pleistocene  in  a  more  or  less  restricted  area 
south  of  the  glaciers,  and  that  in  spreading  northward  after  the 
melting  of  the  ice  sheet,  certain  individuals  reached  farther  to  the 
north  than  others,  establishing  breeding  grounds  in  comparatively 
high  latitudes.  This  ancestral  t3rpe  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
many  species  that  characterized  the  forest  fauna  of  the  Pleistocene 
and  spread  northward  with  the  spread  of  this  forest  during  what 
geologists  term  the  Glado-Lacustrine  sub-stage.  The  instinct 
to  return  to  this  northerly  nesting  area  at  each  succeeding  spring 
would  become  a  fixed  habit  through  inheritance,  and  this  group  of 
individuals,  removed  by  its  position  from  the  swamping  effects  of 
intercrossing,  would  tend  to  hold  any  variations  that  developed  by 
segregation,  the  inherent  quality  of  resistance  against  disruption 
determining  the  degree  of  change.  The  specific  forms  we  recognize 
as  Hylocichla  alici4B,  H.  tutiUcUa,  and  H.  guttata,  with  their  several 
varieties,  are  thus  the  more  closely  related  northerly-breeding 
species,  the  nesting  grounds  of  which  now  overlap  one  another, 
though  the  Gray-cheeked  Thrush  has  advanced  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  other  two,  quite  to  the  tree-line,  while  the  Olive-backed 
Thrush  has  spread  somewhat  beyond  the  breeding  range  of  the 
Hermit.  In  these  two  last  species  I  have  observed  in  Nova  Scotia 
a  marked  difference  in  habitat.  The  Olive-backed  Thrush  was 
invariably  found  during  the  breeding  season  in  the  tall  and  heavy 
growth  of  coniferous  woods,  while  the  Hermit  Thrush  frequented, 
almost  entirely,  the  lighter,  scattered  growth,  being  especially 
abundant  in  burned-over  tracts  and  in  sprout-lands  of  birch.  In 
limited  areas  their  nesting  sites  did  not  coincide  and  this  habitat 
difference  may  have  been  responsible  in  the  fixing  of  their  specific 
characteristics  by  segregation. 

These  remarks  on  the  Genus  Hylocichla  apply  mainly  to  the 
eastern  phase  of  distribution.  In  the  Cordilleran  region  and  on 
the  Pacific  slope  the  varied  conditions  of  mountain  topography 
have  more  profoundly  disturbed  the  several  types  which  have 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  varietal  forms.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  continent  we  find  a  variety  of  Hylocichla  aliciw  —  the 
Bicknell's  Thrush  —  occupying  quite  isolated  areas  during  the 
breeding  season.  Hylocichla  fuscescens,  the  Veery,  is  of  a  more 
southerly  breeding  range  than  any  of  the  foregoing  species,  while 
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the  Wood  Thrush,  H.  niusieUna,  has  not  advanced  beyond    the 
TransitioB  Zone. 

The  Genua  Dendroica  of  the  Mniotiltidse  presents  the  antithesis 
of  this  close  likeness  of  specific  forms.  We  have  here  a  group  of 
thirty -four  species  that  are  widely  different  from  one  anotlier  in 
color  pattern  and  with  breeding  ranges,  in  many  cases,  coterminous, 
or  at  least  markedly  overlapping.  A  geographical  analysis  of  the 
genuB  shows  that  the  species  fall  into  two  equal  numerical  groups. 
One  group  of  seventeen  well-defined  forms  has  a  .strictly  northern 
breeding  range  as  compared  with  another  group  of  seventeen 
Species  that  is  mainly  extra-limital,  breeding  in  the  sub-tropical 
or  the  tropical  domain,  certain  forms  lieing  confined  to  insular 
areas  in  the  Caribbean.  Four  species  of  this  second  group  have 
forms  that  breed  in  the  North  American  region,  namely  D.  fzstira, 
D.  auduboni,  D.  gracite,  and  D.  rigorgt.  Of  the  first  group  of 
seventeen  strictly  North  American  species  only  three  are  limited 
to  the  western  side  of  the  continent  —  D.  mgreacena,  D.  toum- 
lendi,  and  D.  occidmialia,  the  remaining  fourteen  being  highly 
characteristic  of  the  eastern  fauna. 

Taking  into  account  the  large  numerical  element  in  this  genus 
and  the  great  variety  displajed  bj-  its  forms,  together  with  tlie  fact 
that  one  half  of  the  recognized  species  are  still  confined  to  the 
tropical  or  sub-tropicui  area,  there  seems  some  evidence  for  be- 
lieving that  this  group  of  birds  is  of  considerable  anticiuity  and  that 
its  area  of  characterization  was  somewhere  in  the  Middle  American 
region  of  tropical  environment,  possibly  at  a  time  when  the  Tertiary 
land  borders  of  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  were  much  more  extensive 
than  at  present  and  when  certain  of  the  now  island  masses  were 
more  closely  connected  with  the  main  continental  land.  With  the 
disappearanceof  glaciers  from  the  northern  region  certain  primitive 
types  spread  northward,  and  I  think  we  may  recognize  the  van- 
guard of  this  movement  in  such  species  as  D,  elriala,  U.  castanea, 
D.  palmamm,  D.  lou-nsendi,  D.  mtitfnoUa,  I),  tigriiiri,  D.  tegtiva 
and  D.  coronala.  All  of  these  forms  reach  a  high  northern  latitude 
in  the  breeding  season  and  some  like  the  Black-poll  and  Palm 
Warblers,  the  MjTtle  and  Magnolia  Warblers  have  been  lured  far 
into  the  Northwest,  indeed  quite  to  tlie  Sub-Arctic,  by  the  great 
stretch  of  coniferous  forest.    The  wide  overlap  observed  in  the 
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breeding  area  of  these  species  would  seem  to  indicate,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Thrushes  above  cited,  a  slow  movement  of  one  species 
upon  the  heels  of  another,  overtaking  one  another  in  their  gradual 
spread,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  initial  movement  was  made  up 
of  a  less  number  of  forms  than  is  represented  by  the  existing  species. 

The  distribution  of  color  has  considerable  significance  as  an 
indication  of  descent.  The  almost  universal  presence  of  white 
blotches  on  the  tail  feathers  among  the  species  of  Dendroica  and 
the  presence  of  wing  bars  must  have  been  the  fundamental  color 
marks  of  the  common  ancestral  type.  And  it  seems  to  me,  further, 
that  certain  primitive  varieties  of  this  common  ancestor  are  indi- 
cated by  the  greater  likeness  among  some  of  the  existing  species. 
The  similarity  of  such  species  as  striata  and  castanea  in  the  autum- 
nal phase  of  plumage,  and  the  streaky,  brownish  young  of  coronaia, 
tigrinaf  and  palmarum;  the  head  patch  common  to  some  forms, 
the  throat  patch  common  to  others  in  the  adult  plumage,  the  rump 
spot  and  other  markings,  are  very  evident  features  of  some  com- 
munity of  descent. 

All  this,  however,  is  not  to  the  point  or  purpose  of  the  present 
paper.  WTiat  I  wish  to  show  here  is  that  a  genus  like  Dendroica 
possesses  evidence  in  the  large  number  of  its  specific  and  varietal 
forms  and  in  their  wide  extra-limital  distribution  of  a  disruption 
of  some  tropical  or  sub-tropical  ancestral  type  at  a  remote  time 
compared  with  such  a  genus  as  Hylocichla,  Geologically  we  might 
express  this  by  saying  that  the  primitive  specific  types  of  Den- 
droica were  of  late  Tertiary  origin,  whilst  the  Hylocichline  type 
was  broken  up  into  specific  forms  during  the  Pleistocene.  Birds 
have  their  geological  history  as  well  as  do  mammals  and  other 
forms  of  life  and  as  we  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  find  their  fossil 
remains  we  must  look  for  traces  of  this  history  in  the  specific 
characters  and  in  the  facts  of  geographical  distribution. 

Professor  Osborne  has  cited  the  case  of  a  mammoth  ^  in  the 
stomach  of  which  were  found  the  remains  of  flowering  plants  and 
grasses  belonging  to  species  that  are  still  growing  in  northern 
meadows.  Conservative  estimates  as  to  the  time  when  this 
animal  lived  would  carry  us  back  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 

»  Osborne  —  "The  Age  of  Mammals."  page  420. 
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thousand  years.  It  is  probable  that  many  existing  species  of 
birds  frequented  these  ancient  meadows  and  the  encroaching 
woodlands  of  birch,  alder  and  conifer.  It  not  the  identictil  species 
then  at  least  a  very  near  and  closely  similar  parent  form  that  had 
split  off  from  a  still  more  remote  parental  stock, 

I  have  taken  the  genus  Hylocichla  and  the  genus  Dendroiea  as 
presenting  very  wide  contrasts  in  the  number  of  specific  forms  and 
in  degree  of  likeness.  Any  genus  of  land  birds  that  we  will  analyze 
must  reveal  some  features  that  point  to  its  history  in  comiection 
with  the  origin  and  distribution  of  its  several  species  and  their 
varieties.  If  a  genus  stands  for  anything  it  must  stand  for  this 
origin  of  its  several  species  from  a  common  ancestral  type,  near  or 
remote.  If  the  distribution  of  &  genus  means  anything  it  means 
the  history  of  its  species  in  relation  to  changes  through  environ- 
ment and  the  fixation  of  characters  by  segregation.  Oi'erlap  or 
coterminous  breeding  range  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  spread 
of  a  species  or  variety  into  the  territory  of  another,  either  after  the 
one  in  aiJvance  has  become  fixed  or  in  habitat  differentiation  if 
advancing  at  the  same  time.  The  Transition  Zone  Fauna  is  a 
wide  expression  of  this  overlap  and  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
advance  of  types  toward  the  north.  It  is  not,  however,  a  perma- 
nent expression,  nor  is  any  faunal  area  permanent.  Viewed  in  the 
immense  lapse  of  time  it  is  a  momentary  ghmpse  of  an  endless 
biograph.  I  am  constantly  interested  in  reading  items  in  the 
pages  of  '  The  Auk  "  that  refer  to  some  species  of  bird  observed  in  a 
locality  to  the  north  of  its  general  breeding  range. 

Id  conclusion  let  me  sum  up  the  somewhat  rambling  matter  of 
*  this  paper  in  the  following  brief  statements:  — 

(1) — The  genus  means  an  ancestral  type  that  has  split  up 
into  its  present  component  of  species  and  their  varieties  under  the 
influences  of  geographic  and  habitat  environment. 

(2)  —  The  forms  thus  divided  become  fixed  through  segregation 
in  the  breeding  area  either  through  difference  of  habitat  or  by 
extension  of  range. 

(3}  —  Each  original  type  must  have  possessed,  and  its  descen- 
dants probably  still  possess,  a  certain  greater  or  less  resistance  to 
disruption.  A  genus  represented  by  a  single  species,  or  at  most 
by  a  very  small  number,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  high  degree  of 
resistance,  even  though  spread  over  a  widely  varied  territory. 
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(4)  —  The  greater  antiquity  of  one  genus  as  compared  with 
another  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  larger  number  of  its 
species  and  their  wider  variation  from  one  another,  but  this  might 
be  offset  by  a  greater  resistance  against  disruption  so  that  the  genus 
represented  by  only  one  species  might  be,  in  reality,  quite  as  ancient 
as  the  numerically  high  one.  Furthermore  we  cannot  know  how 
many  forms  may  have  died  out  in  any  genus. 

(5)  —  A  genus  b  definitely  related  to  a  geographical  range, 
while  its  several  species  are  more  definitely  related  to  habitat 
conditions  within  the  range,  especially  the  breeding  area. 

(6)  —  A  fauna  is  an  expression  of  the  temporary  adjustment  of 
any  group  of  living  beings  to  given  conditions  of  environment. 
No  single  factor  conditions  its  components  or  its  boundaries.  In 
the  sum  of  its  conditioning  factors  character  of  vegetation  is 
probably  the  most  important  determining  influence.  Unquestion- 
ably the  changes  which  man  has  wrought  upon  the  face  of  the 
country  by  the  clearing  of  forests  and  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture has  profoundly  influenced  the  distribution  of  many  species 
of  birds. 

(7)  —  All  species  tend  to  spread,  as  their  ancestral  types  have 
spread,  wherever  suitable  habitats  are  accessible  to  them.  Search 
for  food,  especially  at  the  breeding  season,  is  the  motive.  Heredity 
has  fixed  the  migratory  impulse.  The  long  daylight  of  the  north- 
em  summer  has  probably  had  a  determining  influence  in  the 
northward  spread  of  ancient  generic  types  and  of  their  descendant 
species.^ 


>  B.  A.  Schftfer.  F.  R.  S.     On  the  Incidence  of  Daylight  as  a  Determining  Factor 
in  Bird  Migration.     Nature,  Dec.  19th.  1907. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LAYSAN  FINCH. 

BT  HUBERT  LTMAN  CLARK. 

Some  time  ago,  Dr.  W.  K.  Fisher  kindly  gave  me  an  alcoholic 
specimen  of  the  Laysan  Finch,  Telespiza  cardans  Wils.,  with  the 
suggestion  that  I  examine  its  pterylosis,  comparing  it  with  that 
of  some  of  its  Hawaiian  allies  as  described  by  Gadow  (in  Wilson 
and  Evans'  Aves  Hawaiienses,  pp.  219-249).  Since  Telespiza, 
however,  is  one  of  the  very  few  genera  of  endemic  Hawaiian  birds 
which  Gadow  had  no  opportunity  to  examine,  it  seemed  desirable 
to  examine  some  of  the  other  features  of  its  anatomy  and  thus 
make  my  notes  a  sort  of  addendum  to  Gadow's  work.  The  rela- 
tionship of  Telespiza  to  Loxiaides,  Psiitirostra  and  Rhodacanthis 
is  so  evident  that  it  would  be  surprising  if  my  investigation  threw 
any  new  light  on  the  connection  between  these  birds  and  the  other 
Passeres.  I  have  however  compared  my  Laysan  finch  in  each 
character  examined  with  a  Chewink,  Pipilo  erythrophthalmuSf  not 
because  of  any  possible  relationship  between  the  two,  but  because 
the  chewink  is  a  ground-lo\'ing  finch  not  altogether  unlike  Telespiza 
in  its  habits.  I  will  take  up  the  different  points  examined  in  the 
order  adopted  by  Gadow  in  his  account  of  Loxiaides. 

Bill.  Gadow  says  that  the  bill  of  Loxiaides  is  "like  that  of 
typical  Conirostres  and  clearly  Fringilline,  without  notches." 
In  Telespiza^  the  bill  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  Loxiaides, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  clearly  PVingilline.  It  is  not  very 
similar  to  that  of  Pipilo  nor  to  those  of  several  other  American 
finches  with  which  I  have  compared  it.  Its  most  marked  peculiari- 
ties, in  addition  to  the  absence  of  notches,  are  the  very  straight 
commissural  line  with  hardly  a  trace  of  being  bent  downwards  at 
the  inner  end  and  the  markedly  incurved  or  inrolled  tomia,  which 
do  not  appear  to  form  any  cutting  edge  against  the  upjjer  mandible. 

Nostrils.  The  character  of  the  nostrils  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
differences  between  Telespiza  and  Pipilo  or  any  other  Fringilline 
birds  >\Tth  which  I  have  compared  it.  The  openings  are  large  but 
each  is  provided  above  and  on  the  posterior  margin  with  a  piece  of 
thick  bare  skin,  apparently  corresponding  to  the  opercular  fold 
of  many  Hawaiian  birds.     A  similar  fold,  less  conspicuous  because 
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sBdecnanil  finmi  GHftMc's  dcsKzipQim  '\.  ci^  p.  246;* 
Ab  — iii-Mi||ipiHjwgr  Q(  ^r«sB3r  imufftt  BkE-  lAvc  ft,wHwfl  in  AtodkHonfiltf 
CttorifirpiL    Itt  »le»  Btr  At  ftwnrf  na  IV^iniun<ia  and  atgnB 

be  ■«CDDea£iiv'  dEfiatiiiii  iBvoL  wftas  u  sboNra  bj  Lmimdt*.  It 
pB«fta£iAe-  ti&ai:  noQ&adUkdfs  Jewiiyfliitt  «f  thr  nastrib  in 
TArffiaa  lAi^ifiunu  «jMf  LaivniiiL  pL  l^'  wa&  imir  frooi  a  dried 
mw  BiBHi,  fur  k  Ams^  nim  «rc«ff<l  witth  v^s  tiaobnBc  matcml 
iImpw  I  Ic  nui^  be  ti&aiii  Eb  Edit  zhtt  moBUzfls  eu  Iw-  quite  dosed  by 
the  ■BO^^neouesn  tof  unit'  cmuv-  immMnoDBic  fSBDu 

rfliifair.  Im  T^fUfrpvsB^  MkxnfA  tdkr  tooBfve  R!«anA)le»  tint  of 
fjiiiiiwiirk.  cbe  Ti^EininnJi  dkodbBcss  aoul  jfif^tearafr  air  remarkable. 
Tk-GompBe  pmopnr  35  IE  zzebsl  bcMBu^  ^caircieK  2  moBL  wide  and  about 
2L»  BBL.  CB:  TistDnJi  t&DckBKWw.  Tht  iSi^kj  ^MiiCatT  is>  qoite  papittose 
and  xht  tip  of  moe,  dE^roKSwi  but  as  jEnadhr  frinipHi  aE»  in  laxioidet. 
As  coaipiifftNE  witdBb  Pi-phHtK  T'tUnrpizm  BoEkf  a  BtoKlt  lanprr,  tbicker^ 
IrAifir  and  bfiixmiiiifr  iriMnxoiif- 

Pkrj&^nf^ — Thtt  JK^ttrnhhuBKyt  biKWK&  TiU^rpicm  and  PipHo  in 
thejpraenJl  pCfO^ikoias^  ^  ^10  <j:ir£kiiE£  as  :iio>  b<e-  inmiuurkable.  Tbe  bead 
B  wvjr  fifiiEly-  fifan^wned  aiwi  ELa5  no  Ap-cma:  abovie  tbe  eje  tbefe  is 
BOie  «-  le»  «-TDK&«K1^  oif  bxi:ptw£mEk£  tiov?  En  tbe  arran^enMnt  of 
the  Icatbrr^  TW-  opfwir  «ciHrrDintli  onxt  cs-  Bsunno^vr  and  well  defined 
and  if  tumtiasonxsi-  vr±.  the  <(S>>ffsil  tiact.  vkkit  fi5  ebaractenied  bv 

m 

a  iboBubcc  sb-idlie  <^  ;pOiOad  ^cie.  TW  i^mfc-^nl  mic-t<  are  narrow. 
abost  10  miEit.  fiKMUx  aowi  pcffecdy  Of-doeii.  Tbe  lovYf  cervical 
tmet  forks  vefili  mrp  Km  d»  zhroAZ  and  ettc&  t>cuK&  oofine<:t5  ver\- 
ciidendT  o^er  r±ft  sbcwdder  wiih  tbe  nanrvfw  btiooefal  tract.  Tbe 
stoiial  tmrts  are  nuoiikTatelv  vide  and  are  5£cbdv  but  distinctiv 
separated  postenociy  trrots^  tbe  I'entrais.  wbicb  are  moderately 
bniad  and  end  some  distaiKe  anterior  to  tbe  artcfiSw  In  Ttf£^p^3i^ 
a  narrow  but  quite  distinct  brancb  of  tbe  sternal  tract  run>  directly 
upward  on  tbe  »de  of  tbe  body  under  tbe  vinx  for  6-'S  nun.,  at 
right  angles  to  tbe  inain  tract:  it  coaeains  10-12  featbers.  Indt- 
catioos  of  this  tract  are  preiscnt  in  Pipi^o  but  Gadow  d«.>es  not  refer 
to  its  utituience  in  any  oi  tbe  Hawaiian  birds  examined  by  bim. 
Poasbly  its  definitene:^  in  T^fUfpiia  is  af^xiated  witb  tbe  |i:nxii&d- 
loiing  babits  of  tbe  bird.  Wlule  tbere  are  only  nine  primaries  in 
PipiUK  tbcve  are  ten  in  T<(l(*'piza.  tbe  tentb  being  sbort  and  appar- 
ently noD-fniictional:  tbe  longer  primaries  had  all  been  cut  in  my 
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specimen,  so  that  1  can  say  nothing  us  to  their  relative  length. 
There  are  nine  secondaries  in  one  wing  but  there  seem  to  be  ten 
in  the  other;  the  wing  is  quintocubital.  There  are  twelve  rectrices. 
While  the  resemblance  to  Piptto  ia  marked,  except  in  the  number 
of  the  primaries,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  differencea  in  ptery- 
losis  between  Telcspiza  and  Loxiotdeg  or  PsiHirtutra  are  trivial 
and  of  no  significance. 

Metatar/nis.^  The  covering  of  the  leg  in  Telapiza  is  so  neariy 
hke  that  of  Loxioidea,  as  given  by  Gadow,  that  no  further  descrip- 
tion ia  necessary. 

Alimentary  catml. —  Here  again  tlie  resemblance  to  Loxioidra 
is  so  great,  no  detailed  account  is  worth  while.  As  the  bird  had 
been  kept  in  capitivity  several  weeks,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  of  no  importance.  The  crop-like  dilatation  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  cesophagus  is  marked  but  there  is  no  real  crop.  The  in- 
testine is  about  250  mm.  long  and  is  very  narrow,  its  convolutions 
resembling  those  of  Liijrioides  so  closely,  that  Gadow's  figure 
would  do  for  either  bird. 

Palaiiiie  region. —  The  bony  palate  of  TeJcapiza,  so  far  as  could 
be  determined  without  a  thorough  cleaning,  resembles  that  of 
Loxioidea,  as  figured  by  Gadow,  but  differs  in  having  a  longer 
interp)alatine  bone,  so  that  the  anterior  ends  of  the  pterygoids  are 
separated  from  the  posterior  ends  of  the  palatines  by  a  space  of 

It  is  fair  to  conclude  from  the  sum  of  these  characters  that 
Tdespiza  is,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  closely  related  to 
Loxioides,  and  except  for  the  nostrils,  it  is  more  like  that  genus 
than  any  other.  In  view  of  the  restricted  distribution  of  Loxtoid^is 
and  the  much  wider  range  of  Psitttrostra,  one  would  naturally 
have  expected  the  latter  to  be  the  nearest  ally  of  Telespiza.  How- 
ever as  the  three  genera  have,  together  with  Hhodacanthia,  almost 
certainly  come  from  a  single  stock,  the  failure  of  the  evidence  to 
fulfil  this  expectation  is  of  no  significanoe. 

Finally,  I  cannot  refrain  from  cjcpressing  the  opinion,  based  on 
the  study  of  Ga<iow'3  results  in  connection  with  these  observations 
on  Tdeapiza,  that  the  apparent  resemblance  to  the  Pringillidie  is 
superficial,  and  that  those  ornithologists  are  correct  who  look 
elsewhere  for  the  ancestry  of  the  fringilliform  birds  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 
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A  LAST  WORD  ON  THE  PASSENGER  PIGEON. 

C.  F.  HODGOl,   CIABK   UMIVJBBtUTT,   WOBCE8TEE,  MABB. 

The  question  with  which  we  started  out  two  yevB  ago  was: 
Has  scientifically  adequate  seardi  of  North  America  been  made  for 
Edopuiet  wtgratorvusf  The  answer  then  was  that  such  a  search 
had  not  been  made.  A  year  ago  the  fact  that  no  nestings  had  been 
diaoovered  and  that  not  a  single  feather  of  evidence  had  been  sent 
in  seemed  piracticaUy  to  prove  that  the  species  was  extinct.  How- 
ever, since  no  definite  time  limits  had  been  set  for  the  rewards, 
and  since  a  number  of  apparently  encouraging  reports  had  been 
leoeived,  we  were  impelled  to  continue  the  investigation. 

Daring  the  season  of  1911  satisfactory  and  practically  general 
publicity  had  been  secured  throu^  the  educational,  agricultural 
and  ^wrting  press.  Professor  Lockhead  has  also  continued  his 
cooperation  for  Canada  through  this  season.  The  final  result  is: 
No  nestings  reported,  and  there  are  no  undecided  cases  and  no 
diqmtes.  The  slate  is  clean.  None  of  the  rewards  were  claimed, 
and,  as  announced  in  all  published,  official  statements,  all  offers  of 
reward  terminated  Oct.  31. 

Many  false  reports  were  received*  but  all  except  four  of  these 
were  settled  by  correspondence.  In  nearly  every  such  case  my 
infonnant  would  describe  two  eggs  or  squabs  in  the  nest.  It  was 
only  necessary'  to  forward  a  reprint  with  the  late  Professor  Whit- 
t's  emphatic  statement  that  the  Passenger  Pigeon  never  laid  but 
gg  —  containing  also  cuts  from  the  excellent  photographs  re- 
omtly  furnished  b\'  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
<i  the  eggs  and  adults  of  both  Pigeon  and  Mourning  Dove  —  to 
indnoe  the  people  to  acknowledge  that  their  birds  were  Do\'es. 

One  case,  investigated  by  myself  early  in  May,  is  deserving  of 
permanent  record.  M\'  informants  reported  a  flock  of  ten  pairs 
cr  more  nesting  in  a  grove  of  evergreen  trees,  thirty  to  thirty-five 
feet  from  the  ground.  They  could  not  be  induced  to  tell  hoi**  many 
e^ggs  or  squabs  were  in  the  nests.  I  found  the  e\'ergreen  trees  to 
be  three  dumps  of  large  Non/v'ay  spruces  in  a  farm  door-yard. 
The  house  stood  on  a  slight  elevation  in  a  valle\',  devoid  for  the 
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most  part  of  trees.  The  case  was  evidently  one  of  crowding  a 
number  of  pairs  of  Mourning  Doves  into  a  smalt,  preferred  island 
of  nesting  cites.  Reasons  for  unusual  elevation  were  also  patent. 
A  number  of  cats  were  in  evidence  and  the  lower  branches  of  the 
spruce  trees  drooped  so  badly  that  the  birds  were  forced  to  choose 
the  higher  branches.  I  circled  the  place  and  found  practically 
all  the  Doves,  and  climbed  the  trees  and  examined  a  number  of  the 
nests.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  Pigeons  mingled  with  the 
Doves  in  the  locality.  This  report  came  from  Pleasant  Vallej', 
New  York. 

The  three  other  reports  which  required  inspection  were  investi- 
gated by  Professor  I.  N.  Mitchell  of  Milwaukee,  who  generously 
donated  his  time  in  making  the  trips.  His  first  journey  was  tn, 
possibly,  the  most  likely  spot  on  the  continent  —  northeastern  Wis- 
consin. The  informant.  Mr.  Ben  Fagg,  had  seen  Pigeons  in  or 
near  a  large  black  ash  swamp.  With  Mr.  Mitchell  he  attempted 
to  relocate  the  birds,  but  the  region  proved  too  difGcult  and  the 
hunt  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Fagg  insisted  on  paying  the  $5  forfeit, 
and  it  was  received,  but  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be 
returned,  if  he  could  show  us  Pigeons  there  later.  A  portion  of 
Mr.  Fagg's  letter  is  cited  below  in  another  connection. 

In  response  to  insistent  reports  —  informant  had  lived  in  Michi- 
gan all  his  life,  knew  the  birds  intimately,  had  located  a  fiock  of 
from  300  to  500,  a  number  of  which  came  to  his  barnyard  daily  for 
salt,  etc.  etc. —  Mr.  Mitchell  twice  visited  this  man  in  southwestern 
Alichigan,  but  could  find  absolutely  nothing  but  a  few  Mourning 
Doves  in  the  neighborhood.  The  man  offered  to  forfeit  not  only 
$5  but  810,  if  he  was  mistaken  in  the  birds,  but  when  the  time  eame 
to  pay  he  "did  n't  kane  the  money." 

This  concludes  all  there  is  to  say  on  the  search  for  nesting 
Pigeons  during  the  season.  My  best  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  Colonel  Anthony  R.  Kuser  and  all  those  who  followed  his  lead 
in  continuing  their  offers  of  rewards  for  the  past  season.  With 
the  plan  as  projected  two  years  ago  there  is  no  fault  to  find.  It 
has  worked  admirably  in  awakening  the  country  to  the  problem, 
and  this  awakening  can,  and  doubtless  will,  be  utilized  in  saving 
other  species  which  are  in  present  danger.  It  might  be  in  order  to 
suggest  in  this  connection  that  a  committee  be  appointed  which 
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shall,  ID  eoopexstifm  with  'die  BifdopuaQ  Survey .  be  icquesixd  xo 
pn^m  far  discianfm  aa  eadi  imniijil  meeting  im  anthanunw 
eanceiaiiiii:  xhe  Ameruam  fi^easB  'wiiicii  ore  in  dsiiger 


<£  -txuxnraaakm.  !§>  it  not  hi^  xhne  tfam  "die  Ameruam  Qzm- 
tSniQgistB'  Uniim  take  a  firnnig,  leading  part  is  preaentiiig  to  tiie 
eumili'ji  prohlenK  is  this  imjiartant  £dd? 

A  number  cf  jvparXB,  a  lew  of  liiem  fleemini^v  cf  freai  proba- 
bifitr,  indicBte  that  stnig|£n|:  singk-  Pigf^mf^  and  even  smaD  &c^ 
bave  bees  fii|diied  durinf:  I9I1. 

ProlesBar  J.  fi.  Moore  'wm»  innn  Chicai|rci.  Juk  34.  1911. 


<«' 


'I  have  «eeD  thit  bird  ol  two  diSerBin  nionunf^  fimce  Juh*  4.  and  lifl;vfr 
tiilrfTn  out  gxBiat  and  iitiier  ioo6t  and  ptn  theiL  nfsar  wiiert  xbe  bird  wat 
aeeiL  I  bavf:.  iuiwt^ve-  boi  aeeL  it  lor  wveral  day*  iiov  Thk-  bird  wat 
alsD  ubBerved  by  aiiotiier  gBOUesauL  of  Chicai^  w  wiimu  I  tuid  tbc  exact 
lofstioii  of  iht  bird  —  a  moL  wiio  iua-  aeeL  tiiouHaiidf-  of  tlieiL  wild.  There 
ie  no  dotdn  of  tiH-  idexniry  of  xiit  bird,  at-  I  siudied  it  very  carefuliy  the 
aecimd  time  I  aav  k.'*      Ttoil  Jeticr  farwarded  b?'  V.  C.  McAiee. 

GotJiacEe  Gtrovt.  Va 
Mr.  John  £.  MeliMi  reparu-  tiia:  iif  studied  ior  ax:  hour,  dirrmf  b  xaitt 
a  'QsE^  liird ''  wind  traziH^  iron,  thf  houzl  ukfout  10  a  m..  Apr  JZ      I:  later 
flew  north     He  exammec  n  a:  t.  dMiauf^-  of  tt(i  iee:  vtlL  b  B  mcL  «eieH?rape 
wifli  a  power  of  Sty  diametenb  wiud  T»nr»;t4ied  pv«r\-  TTm^-kTrrtr  dwtmrurr 
There  waf  *"no:  a  finifu^  apect  of  dart:  under  the  ear  ur  ol  tiit  fiidt  of  ti»e 
bead  in  sar}-  piaee  *       Trun,  t  iener  iorwurdf^  t^y  yrui   1   N    MncbeL 
'i^OBe  aequamiaii'?^  wnt  Mr    Meliad.  ifarv-f^  tim  n.  m  douin  -aurr  ne  aew 
a  paMeofter  pjceoL 

Paul  J.  5i»Miii,  Stniaca  Falk.  X  Y.  vriteh.  f^^^ii  111.  JpZI . 

noon,  in  an  a^niK  *''»f»  ii  i»u'  ir^mum         Tu*  Turt  {»*•▼  dir»"^  soitll  ' 

Mr.  Jam^  Fiij'!L.  'r^  AJni^n,  Mi'iiixrui..  uucnr  cuii*  it  f^ini^  Z, 
1911.  det*crii#^  vtitr  ii*  •»*"i»*"*'«-  "^  nii'*  :»»*tn,  l  ip*rr:iiir  r:»:>?:  '.i:  a 
floc^  of  iiearh  'KH-  Par»".ni-  *  il  b  ;ii*"'*  'r  ¥  '.K»d.-  t»;  lit*  rr'^r'  :il 
biF ianiL.     l^ini  T*n^TT  a^  a^us'ti.  'x  ',V'^{-      H*  v-tti*^ 

*'Ve  did  nor  Du*j'.'»  'u»  TH-a*  uir.l  w'jiij*r.iiij*  n.  .liry  unc  wkil  ar;er 
harvest  we  mr.i*:*^  'uhii  f*'iiu:  :rtjiL  mi*  r:^-'»r  uul  v  'rv»a^  "a  l  vufu'  F~uiir»** 
about  imlf  niii*  avt;  Dl  ^  {>'  ;*fu!>  ajpn  TJiC'^'JUf  vfjr*  "^e-;  Tn^iry  oi 
tbe  same  b^iioh  Ti*«7  '--aii**  *.ij»n  n  {i'.#'.*L:r  uul  iJ-  '. 'iEr*^.ii*^  ain  .n*^  iirror 
came  iL  b  jBi#ci:  aiis  v.«nr  uv  17  til  a'  uii"».  Tii»fr  ci'rTiiir~iir^  wuf  u:»{»ir 
tfae  middle  of  b^r<*miu»r      Tu**^  ut-*;c  ki  iuu':l  iii.*  in*  uil  viic  pic^oiii^ 
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that  we  took  for  granted  that  they  were  the  old  pigeons,  . ,  .The  boys 
on  the  farm  killed  a,  few  and  hod  them  in  the  pot  before  I  knew  it.  1  never 
heard  of  mourning  doves  going  in  such  large  Socks,  800  to  t,000.  (This 
ytOA  in  the  fail  when  there  were  many  young  pigeons.)  I  preaume  the  birds 
will  be  back  here  next  season  and  I  assure  you  we  will  investigate  them." 
James  Finch  (S3  years  old). 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  widely  migratory  species 
would  return  to  any  particular  locahty  to  nest,  and  I  have  not 
heard  from  Mr.  Finch  again.  I  was  unable  to  secure  any  feathers 
by  which  to  identify  the  birds  which  were  killed. 

Fromanotherletterdated  Apr.  3, 1911:  Arcadia,  Ind. 

"On  March  2Sth  laat  about  100  passenger  pigeons  were  seen  to  pass 
over  my  father  and  I  about  50  feet  abore  our  heada.  My  father  having 
seen  them  by  the  thousands  several  years  ago  can  firmly  swear  that  tbey 
were  passenger  pigeons.  They  came  from  the  southwest  and  were  last 
seen  flying  northeast.  (The  time  was  given  in  a  subsequent  letter  as 
3  p.  M.) 

"We  live  in  Hamilton  Co.  about  28  miles  north  of  Indianapolis." 

(signed)         Harry  NcAle. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  copy  of  a  letter  forwarded  to  me 
by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Davidson,  Mkh.,  May  30,  1911. 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  Ihat  I  suw  a,  flight  of  between 
50  and  100  wild  pigeons  - 
I  think  you  scientisla  name  them. 

I  was  in  the  Northeast  comer  of  Burton  Township,  Genesee  County, 
Michigan,  at  the  time.  A  small  boy  with  me  cried  out  "O  see  the  geese, 
no  ducks,"  I  looked  up  and  there  they  were,  less  than  300  feel  over  head, 
in  the  irregular  constantly  shifting  formation,  I  remember  so  well.  1  saw 
millions  of  them  when  a  boy,  tens  of  tbousandsof  flocks  and  shot  not  a  few. 
There  can  be  no  mistaking  them.  They  flew  swiftly,  almost  due  north 
while  over  head,  but  shifting  westward  at  short  intervals  and  disappeared 
flying  almost  due  northwest. 

I  have  not  seen  one  before  in  more  than  forty  years  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recall."  (Signed)  Ernest  Hollenbeck. 

Mr.  Ben  Fagg  finds  the  Pigeons  after  lie  failed  to  show  them  to   J 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  writes  him  as  follows: 

Algoma,  Wis.,  Sept.  23,  1911. 
Prof.  I,  N.  Mitchell, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dear  Professor:    Pardon  for  delay  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  Aug.  14.  1 
Had  relinquished  my  position  an  the  Record  for  the  sole  purpose  of  k 
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after  the  pigeons  and  waited  until  I  had  aomething  satisfactory  to  write 
you.    F<^wing  is  the  result  of  my  obeenrations  and  expeiienoes. 

Could  not  get  a  glimpse  of  the  birds  until  last  week,  when  they  came 
out  of  the  deep  woods,  in  small  flodcs  to  feed  in  the  fields  as  usual  just 
before  migrating.  In  the  meantime  I  had  gathered  all  the  data  possible 
from  people  who  had  seen  them  during  the  past  two  years. 

As  rewards  are  about  to  expire  and  there  was  danger  of  the  search  being 
given  up  entirely,  I  carried  a  shotgun  with  me  to  wound  and  cji^ture  or  kill 
one  just  to  prove  absolutely  that  they  make  their  sunmier  home  in  this 
locality. 

At  about  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  inst.,  while  in  the  same 
locality  that  you  and  I  visited  and  at  the  spot  where  I  had  seen  that  young 
one,  I  saw  a  full-grown  male  pigeon  strutting  along  upon  the  road,  in 
plain  view  and  within  easy  shooting  distance.  It  was  such  a  fine  bird 
I  did  not  shoot  but  stood  gaxing  at  it  until  it  flew  away.  Am  satisfied  that 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  to  be  found  the  nesting  place.  Later  in  the 
day  I  saw  a  small  flock  whizzing  across  the  fields,  but  although  I  chased 
nearly  all  forenoon,  I  could  not  get  near  them. 

(Mr.  Fagg  then  gives  a  list  of  several  persons  who  have  seen  the  pigeons 
during  this  season  and  last.) 

"At  Gregor,  a  ooiq>le  of  weeks  ago  a  paasengo-  pigeon  was  shot  and  killed. 
It  was  cooked  and  eaten  before  the  diners  discovraed  what  a  rare  bird  they 
had  partaken  of.     From  description  obtained,  I  am  sure  that  the  bird 

was  a  true  BctopuUs  migraiariuB  linn By  the  time  that  they  return 

in  the  spring  proper  measures  should  have  been  taken  for  their  protection. 
Ahho  the  nests  have  not  been  discovered,  there  is  ample  proof  that  they 
summer  in  this  big  swamp  and  vicinity.'* 

Very  truly  yours,  Benn  Fagg. 

A  final  letter  contributed  by  Mr.  Chapman  is  interesting  as 
indicating  how  many  Pigeons  a  man  in  a  most  likely  locality  has 
claimed  to  have  ol>ser\'ed  during  the  past  19  years. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Editor  Bird  Lore. 
Dear  Sir: 
In  the  last  issue  of  Bird  Lore  I  noticed  two  items  in  regard  to  the 
extinction  of  the  wild  pigeon.  I  saw  one  wild  pigeon  at  Gulliver,  School- 
craft Co.,  Michigan  about  1892.  Again  at  the  same  place,  one  came  into 
my  yard,  where  I  watched  it  from  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  for  several 
minutes;  the  time  being  May,  1903.  At  Newberry,  Luce  Co.,  Michigan 
I  saw  one  wild  pigeon  on  each  of  the  days  Oct.  13  and  Oct.  24, 1909, 1  saw 
a  small  flock  June  9,  1910  at  Newberry.  On  two  other  occasions  I  have 
seen  birds  whidi  may  have  been  and  probably  were  pigeons  but  owing  to 
unfavorable  conditions  of  observation  I  am  unable  to  identify  the  birds 
with  eertainty. 

Yours  truly,         Ralph  Beebe,  Newberry,  Mich. 

Jan.  9, 1911. 


^    k  t 
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Do  such  letters  constitute  sufficient  warrant  for  continuing  the 
investigation  a  third  season?  The  correspondence  for  the  season 
will  not  be  complete  until,  probably,  Jan.  1.  If  decisive  evidence 
does  come  in.  that  the  species  still  survives  anywhere  it  may  de- 
termine future  action. 

The  nightmare  of  the  whole  situation  has  been  that  the  last 
survivors  of  this  great  species  were  being  ignoranlly  shot  off.    Oar 
two  years'  active  search  has  developed  considerable  verbal,  but 
no  tangible,  evidence  for  this.     The  latest  in  this  line  is  the  follow- 
ing —  which  has  been  given  wide  publicity  {not  by  me)  in  the  daily 
press  as  definite  proof  that  Passenger  Pigeons  are  still  being  shot. 
The  remains  of  another  Mourning  Dove  came  in  from  Maine  the 
day  after. 
Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge, 
Dear  Sir: 
One   day    recently,    while   out  bunting,   I  ebot    a   bird  and  had  it 
mounted  by  one  of  our  leading  taxidermiata.     It  proved  to  bo  a  "  Paasengsr 
Pigeon"  (EctopJitetmigTatoritu).     I  think  it  is  a  young  bird  aa  it  has  dark 
spots  on  the  back.     Please  reply  giving  me  some  more  informalion  con- 


teeming  thi«  bird- 


Oct.  30,  1911. 


Your*  truly, 

Dwight  P.  Cufihman,  Hebron,  Me. 


I  did  reply,  sending  leaflets  witli  photographs  and  underscored 
boldly  in  red  ink  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  Pigeon  and  Mourn- 
ing Dove.  I  also  enclosed  the  Audubon  Association's  colored 
plates  of  the  two  birds,  and  I  said: 

"If.  after  examining  yoor  bird  in  the  light  of  the  material  I  am  sending 
you  with  this,  you  are  still  sure  that  the  specimen  is  a  Passenger  Pigeon, 
I  would  be  glad  to  pay  express  both  ways  for  a  look  at  it  and  for  the  privi- 
lege of  keeping  it  a  few  days  to  ahow  to  the  American  Ornitbologista' 
Onion,  which  is  meeting  in  Philadelphia  soon," 

An  early  express  brought  a  little  box  with  a  little  stuffed  Mourn- 
ing Dove  in  it.  It  went  back  by  return  express  to  Hebron.  Maine, 
express  $.70. 

My  expenses  for  the  season  have  been  $99.70.  The  balance  of 
$.30  is  suggestive.  Of  this  amount  Col.  Anthony  R.  Kuser  and 
family  voluntarily  contributed  $80. 

Since  writing  the  above  report  it  has  been  decided  to  continue 
the  rewards  another  season,  i.  e.  until  October  31,  1912,  as  follows: 
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One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1000)  Reward 

For  first  information,  exclusive  and  confidential,  of  the  location 
of  a  nesting  pair  or  colony  of  Passenger  Pigeons,  anywhere  in  North 
America;  when  properly  confirmed  and  if  found  by  confirming 
party  with  parent  birds  and  eggs  or  young  undisturbed: 

Colonel  Anthony  R.  Kuser  will  pay  a  reward  of  $300. 
John  E.  Thayer  will  pay  a  reward  of $700. 

For  first  nesting  dbcovered  thereafter  in  the  following  States 
will  be  paid  by: 

John   Burroughs,    New   York $100. 

A.  B.  F.  Kinney,  Massachusetts 100. 

Anonymous,  Massachusetts,  for  2d  find 100. 

Allan  B.  Miller,  for  Ist  nesting  found  in  Worcester  Co.,  Mass 20. 

Edward  Avis,  Connecticut 100. 

Harry  S.  Hathaway,  Rhode  Island 100. 

Worthington  Society,  New  Jersey 100. 

John  Dryden  Kuser,  for  2d  nesting  found  in  New  Jersey 10. 

Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  Penna.  $200.  (adds  $25,  if  nest  is  protected) . . .  225. 

W.  B.  Mershon,  Michigan 100. 

R.  W.  Mathews,  Minnesota 100. 

Ruthven  Deane,  Illinois 50. 

John  E.  Thayer,  Me.,  N.  H.,  Vt.,  Ont.,  Wis.,  $100  each 500* 

John  Lewis  Childs,  for  first  three  nestings  not  entitled  to  any  of  the 

above  rewards,  $200  each 600. 

The  purp>ose  of  these  offers  b  to  secure  an  intelligent  search  of 
the  American  continent  for  breeding  Pigeons  in  the  hope  that,  if 
found,  the  species  may  be  saved  from  extermination. 

All  above  rewards  are  offered  solely  and  only  for  information  of 
location  of  undisturbed  nestings.  We  do  not  desire  possession 
of  any  birds,  alive  or  dead,  but  are  working  solely  to  save  the  free. 
Wild  Pigeon. 

As  soon  as  a  pigeon  nesting  is  surely  identified  write  the  under- 
signed, who  will  arrange  for  confirming  party  and  for  payment 
of  the  reward.  All  rewards  not  claimed  by  Oct.  31,  1912,  will  be 
withdrawn. 

Signed,  C.  F.  HODGE, 

Clark  University,  W^orcester,  Mass* 
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THE  VALIDITY  OF  THE  RED-LEGGED  SUBSPECIES  OF 

BLACK  DUCK.1 

BY  CHARLES  W.   TOWNSEND,   M.   D. 

In  April,  1902,  Mr.  William  Brewster  described  a  northern  race 
of  the  Black  Duck, —  then  known  as  Anas  obscura, —  under  the 
name  of  Anas  obscura  rvbripes  or  the  Red-legged  Black  Duck 
the  chief  characteristics  of  which  were  the  large  size,  the  coral 
red  legs,  the  yellow  bill,  the  coarse  spotting  of  the  entire  throat  and 
the  grayish  edging  of  the  feathers  of  the  crown  and  nape.  This 
form  was  well  known  to  occur  in  winter  on  the  New  England  coast, 
and  Mr.  Brewster  referred  four  of  the  breeding  Black  Ducks  which 
he  had  examined  to  this  new  race.  These  specimens  came  from 
northern  Labrador  and  the  Hudson  Bay  region.  He  referred 
breeding  specimens  from  Newfoundland  to  the  older  race,  but  he 
admitted  that  he  had  "none  from  any  locality  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  which  were  taken  at  the  height  of  the  breeding 
season."  He  inferred,  however,  that  these  belonged  to  the  smaller 
race  with  brown  or  slightly  reddish  legs,  dark  or  olive  green  bills, 
buffy  and  immaculate,  or  but  slightly  spotted  throats,  and  dark 
crowns  and  napes. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  not  only  the  color  of  the  legs,  bat 
several  other  factors  correlated  therewith  distinguish  these  two 
races.  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  fact  for  ornithologists  are  apt 
to  speak  as  if  the  color  of  the  legs  was  the  only  distinguishing 
feature. 

In  April,  1905,  in  "The  Birds  of  Essex  County,''  I  gave  several 
facts  which  suggested  that  ruhripes  might  be  the  adult  male  of 
obscura,  and  "assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument"  that  this  was 
the  case,  I  pointed  out  very  similar  facts  in  the  case  of  the  Red- 
breasted  Merganser  where  the  winter  birds  in  New  England  are 
largely  old  males,  while  the  females  and  young  go  south.  In 
conclusion  I  said:  "These  observations  are  of  course  insufficient 
for  definite  deductions,  and  are  offered  merely  as  a  contribution 

1  Read  at  the  Twenty-ninth  Stated  Meeting  of  the  American  Omithologista' 
Union.  November  14.  1911. 
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to  the  stody  of  the  subject.  I  ha^^  made  no  obdervatioits  on  tlie 
juiuh  male  breeding  bird  in  summer  in  Essej^  Count>%  and  as  far  as 
I  know  this  has  nev^  been  done.  Its  \^ue  in  the  disc«issioii  is 
obA^ous/'  I  should  have  added  that  as  the  female  often  assumes 
masculine  characters  with  age^  it  is  possible  that  this  fact  mi^y 
explain  the  existence  of  female  rvbripcf,  FitHn  the  data  ihtsa  at 
hand,  I  believe  that  my  position  was  a  logical  one,  and  that  one 
could  ai^e  both  for  and  against  the  \^idity  of  nikripe^  as  a  sub* 
species.     The  proems  were  still  laddng. 

In  July,  1908,  the  fourteenth  suf^ement  of  the  A.  O,  V.  Chedc- 
list  was  published  in  which  the  name  An4U  obscura  was  dianged  to 
Anas  rubripcs,  and  the  following  statement  made:  **The  name 
Anas  obscura  Gmeun,  1788,  proves  to  be  preoccupied  by  Anat 
obscura  Pontoppidax,  1763,  for  an  old  world  species,  and  no  other 
name  being  available,  rubripes  of  Brewster  is  adopted  as  a  substi- 
tute. (Richmond,  ms.)  There  is  some  question  as  to  the  N'alidity 
of  the  form  recognized  as  No.  133a,  [the  Red-legged  subspecies  of 
Brewster]  which,  by  the  above  action,  is  now  cancelled," 

Notwithstanding  this  statement  of  skepticism  as  to  the  \7ilidity 
of  the  two  races,  the  next  supplement,  published  in  Jul^',  1909, 
admits  its  belief  in  them  by  recognizing  Anas  rubripes  tristis  or 
Black  Duck  on  the  basis  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Brewster 
in  the  previous  April,  in  which,  however,  no  new  facts  are  adduced. 

In  October,  1909,  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight  maintained  that  the 
differences  between  the  supposed  races  were  "exactly  the  ones 
that  distinguish  old  birds  from  young  whether  they  occur  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Canada"  and  he  added  that  his  evidence  on 
this  point  was  "conclusive." 

To  this  Mr.  Brewster  replied  in  July,  1910,  and  showed  that  none 
of  Dr.  Dwight *s  evidence  was  conclusive,  and  that  the  only  breeding 
bird  examined  by  Dr.  Dwight,  shot  on  Long  Island,  might  easily 
have  come  originally  from  the  Bronx  or  Central  Park. 

Thus  by  the  whirligig  of  time  and  the  A.  O.  U.,  the  Black  Duck, 
so  long  and  familiarly  known  as  Anas  obscurGf  becomes  a  sad  sub- 
species of  the  upstart  Red-leg,  and  even  then  its  position  is  disputed, 
while  the  erstwhile  Red-legged  subspecies  is  put  on  a  secure  specific 
basis.  One  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  behavior  of  the  intruding 
Cow-bird.    The  title  of  this  paper  should  therefore  have  been 
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"The  validity  of  the  Black  Duck,"  but  as  that  seemed  almost 
insulting  to  our  old  friend  obscura,  1  have  adopted  the  present 
title  which,  although  perhaps  not  entirely  correct,  will,  I  believe, 
readily  be  understood. 

The  only  way  definitely  to  decide  this  question  is  by  the  observa- 
tion of  native  New  England  birds  during  a  period  of  several  years 
from  their  hatching  out,  or  by  the  observation  of  breeding  birds. 
Both  of  these  observations  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  make, 
for  I  have  watched  two  pairs  of  Black  Ducks,  caught  in  the  down 
in  Massachusetts,  from  June,  1909,  until  June,  191 1,  when  one  pair 
had  nested.  Careful  notes  of  these  birds  were  taken  from  time 
to  time,  and,  as  far  as  this  experiment  goes,  it  certainly  bears  out 
Mr.  Brewster's  statements,  for  the  breeding  birds  in  their  third 
spring  were  typical  trisiis. 

The  birds  were  captured  in  the  down  in  Hudson,  Massachu- 
setts, on  July  1.5.  1909,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  John 
Golding  of  South  Sudbury,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  his 
interest  and  assistance.  There  were  originally  five  birds,  three 
males  and  two  fi;mule.s.  Thi'se  I  labelled  on  October  2,  1909,  by 
fastening  numbered  aluminum  bands  on  their  legs,  and  I  noted  the 
colors  and  markings  of  each.  They  were  kept  in  a  small  enclosure 
out  of  doors,  in  wliich  was  a  pool  of  water.  All  thrived  but  one 
male  that  soon  died.  I  visited  them  again  in  January,  March.  July 
and  November,  1910,  and  in  June,  1911.  At  the  last  date  one 
pair  had  died,  and  the  other  pair  had  been  transferre<f  to  Medfield 
where  I  saw  them.  Thi.'s  pair  was  given  considerable  freedom  in 
an  enclosure  in  a  natural  meadow  in  which  were  pools  of  water, 
and  they  had  nested.  At  each  visit  the  birds  were  caught  sepa- 
rately and  examined  critically  in  the  hand,  and  the  colors  of  bill 
and  feet  and  the  markings  noted  down  without  reference  to  any 
preceding  notes. 

When  four  nionths  old  one  of  the  females  had  a  pure  buffy 
throat,  while  the  other  female's  throat  had  a  few  scattered  spots  on 
it.  -AJI  three  males  had  tnore  or  less  fine  spotting  on  a  buffy 
ground.  The  bills  of  the  females  were  dark  greenish  black,  their 
tarsi  brownish,  while  the  bills  of  the  males  tended  more  to  greenish 
yellow  and  their  legs  to  orange.  The  next  spring  the  bills  of  the 
males  were  slightly  lighter  in  color,  but  by  no  means  yellow,  and 
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thrir  tarsi  were  possibly  a  little  brighter  orange.  A  study  of  the 
phimage  showed,  however,  no  suggestion  of  either  an  eclipse  or  a 
nuptial  dress.  In  the  third  spring  the  appearance  was  essentially 
the  same.  The  surviving  male  had  a  dark  crown  and  nape,  a  bu£Fy 
throat,  fairly  well,  but  not  thickly  spotted,  a  greenish  yellow  bill 
and  orange  feet, —  not  by  any  means  the  coral  red  feet  of  rubripes. 
The  female  had  a  dark  olive-green  bill,  dirty  yellow  tarsi  and  an 
unspotted  buffy  throat.    Their  size  was  that  of  the  smaller  race. 

Wood  Ducks  kept  in  the  same  enclosures  changed  from  juvenal 
to  adult  plumage,  and  from  eclipse  to  nuptial  plumage,  so  there 
seems  no  reason  why  Black  Ducks  should  not  have  changed  if  it 
was  normal  for  them  to  do  so.  The  fact  that  a  pair  bred  showed 
they  were  living  under  very  normal  conditions. 

That  there  are  distinct  racial  differences  between  nibripes  and 
tristis  as  originally  maintained  by  Mr.  Brewster  seems  to  be  thor- 
oughly borne  out  by  these  observations  carried  on  during  three 
successive  springs  under  very  natural  conditions.  Yet  it  might  be 
maintained  that  the  period  of  these  observations  was  too  short, 
or  that  the  confinement  interfered  with  natural  conditions.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  these  observations  are  offered  for  what  they  are 
worth  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  subject. 


BIRDS  IN  THE  MARKETS  OF  SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

BY   LOUIS   B.   BISHOP,   M.  D. 

The  year  from  August,  1910,  to  July  last  was  spent  by  Mrs. 
Bishop  and  myself  in  travel  in  western  Europe  and  northern  Africa. 
Ornithology  was  not  our  aim,  and  no  actual  field-work  was  done 
anywhere.  But  I  kept  my  eyes  and  ears  open  for  birds  during 
all  parts  of  our  trip  as  opportunity  permitted,  and  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  what  I  noticed  might  be  of  some  interest  to  the  members 
of  the  Union  in  view  of  the  remarkable  sentiment  for  bird  protec- 
tion that  has  arisen  in  our  country  in  the  last  few  years. 
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Only  once  did  we  stay  over  two  weeks  in  a  place,  and  that  was 
in  Venice,  where  the  birds  for  sale  in  the  markets  proved  so  inter- 
esting that  six  weeks  had  passed  before  I  could  tear  myself  away. 
You  all  know  no  doubt  that  small  birds  are  sold  for  food  in  southern 
Europe,  but  the  extent  of  this  traffic  was  astounding  to  me.  And 
in  view  of  this  annual  destruction  I  was  much  interested  to  leam 
what  I  could  of  how  plenty  birds  are  in  regions  likely  to  have 
been  affected  by  this  slaughter. 

We  reached  Venice  on  October  15,  for  one  of  us  the  first  visit  to 
what  I  think  the  mo.st  fascinating  city  in  the  world,  and  for  the 
other  a  return  after  nineteen  years.  Naturally  our  first  days  were 
fully  occupied  with  other  matters,  but  on  the  morning  of  October 
24  I  visited  the  central  market,  and  what  I  found  there  in  the 
bird-line  proved  .so  interesting  that  Oct.  26,  29  and  31  saw  me  there 
again,  as  did  Nov.  1,  2,  3,  5.  7,  8.  10,  12,  14,  15.  16. 17, 19,  21  and  22. 
Birds  were  there  in  profusion  from  Ducks  to  Kinglets  in  the  early 
morning,  hung  in  great  bunches  above  the  stalls,  but  by  9  a.  m. 
most  of  them  had  been  sold.  Ducks  and  Shorebirds  occurred  in 
some  numbers,  but  the  vast  majority  were  small  Sparrows.  Larka 
and  Thrushes.  These  were  there  during  my  visits  by  the  thousands 
if  not  tens  of  thousands.  To  the  market  they  were  brought  in 
large  sacks,  strung  in  fours  on  twigs  which  had  been  passed  through 
the  eyes  and  then  tied.  Most  of  these  small  birds  had  been  trapped, 
and  on  skinning  them  I  often  could  find  no  injury  except  at  their 
eyes.  One  of  these  sacks  I  examined  on  Nov.  3  contained 
hundreds  of  birds,  largely  Siskins,  Skylarks  and  Bramblings,  and 
the  same  species  constituted  the  vast  majority  of  a  similar  sack 
noticed  on  No\-.  17,  but  in  the  latter  there  were  many  Fieldfares. 
For  Oct.  29  my  notes  say  "  Market  full  of  small  birds,  largely 
Siskins,  hanging  in  bunches  by  thread  passed  through  neck  and 
head";  on  Oct.  31,  "Market  full  of  small  birds,  chiefly  Bramblings, 
but  many  Chaffinches  and  Hawfinches,"  Again  on  Nov.  8  I 
write  "Market  full  of  fresh  small  birds,"  on  Nov.  10  "Many 
large  birds";  and  on  Nov.  14  "Many  small  birds,  chiefly  Bramb> 
lings  and  Siskins."  As  a  rule  the  small  birds  that  were  not  sold 
in  the  early  morning  were  skinned  or  picked  and  their  tiny  bodies 
packed  in  regular  order,  breast  up.  in  shallow  tin  boxes  and  exposed 
for  sale. 
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During  these  visits  to  the  Venetian  markets  I  identified  sixty 
species,  and  procured  specimens  of  most.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
remember  small  birds  cost  from  two  to  five  cents  apiece.  Thrushes, 
Shorebirds  and  Snipe  from  five  to  fifteen  cents;  Coots,  Ducks, 
Partridges  and  Woodcock  from  20  to  60  cents,  and  Pheasants,  of 
which  I  saw  very  few,  about  $2.00.  For  example  I  paid  $2.15  on 
Nov.  8  for  I  Woodcock,  1  Jay,  2  Starhngs,  2  Spotted  Crakes,  1 
Song  Thrush,  1  Gold-crest,  1  Long-tailed  and  1  Great  Titmouse, 
1  Pipit,  1  Redstart,  1  Skylark,  1  Greenfinch,  1  Bullfinch,  1  Redpoll, 
3  Linnets,  2  Goldfinches,  6  Siskins,  3  Reed  Buntings,  3  Bramblings 
and  5  Chaffinches;  and  on  Nov.  10,  $3.25  for  2  Coots,  1  Water- 
Rail,  1  Spotted  Crake,  1  Sparrow  Hawk,  2  Woodcock,  1  Common 
and  1  Dusky  Redshank,  2  Dunlins,  1  European  Curlew,  2  King- 
fishers, 2  Greenfinches,  2  Wrens,  1  Great  and  1  Blue  Titmouse, 
and  1  Redbreast.  No  doubt  I  paid  over  regular  rates,  as  I  could 
speak  little  Italian  and  the  market  men  knew  I  wanted  them  to 
stuff. 

No  Gulls  were  seen,  so  apparently  they  are  beyond  even  the 
Italian  appetite,  but  a  Little  Grebe  {Colymbus  flumaiUis)  was 
found  once  and  once  a  Sparrow  Hawk  (Accipiter  nisus). 

Of  Ducks,  Widgeons  (Mareca  penelope)  were  common,  and  Teal 
{Nettion  crecca),  Mallards  (Anas  plaiyrhynchos  platyrhynchos). 
Shovellers  (Spatula  clypeata)  and  other  species  occurred  more  or 
less  frequently.  Of  the  Rails  I  noted  Water  Rail  (RaUus  aquaiicus), 
Spotted  Crake  (Porzana  porzana),  Coots  (Fulica  aira)  and  Galli- 
nule  (Gallinula  chhropus).  Among  the  Shorebirds  were  Wood- 
cock (Scolopax  Tusticola),  Common  and  Jack  Snipe  (Gallinago 
gallinago  and  Limnocryptes  gallinula),  Greenshanks  (Glottis  nebur- 
larius).  Common  and  Dusky  Redshanks  (Totanu^  totanus  and 
Totanu>s  fu>scus),  European  Curlew  (Numenius  arqtuUus),  Dunlins 
(Pelidna  alpina  alpina),  Lapwings  (VaneUus  vaneUus)  and  Black- 
breast  Plover  (Squatarola  squaiarola). 

Of  the  Grouse  and  Partridges  I  noticed  Red-legged  and  Gray 
Partridges  (Caccabis  saxaiilis  and  Perdix  perdix  perdix). 

Blackcocks,  Pheasants  and  Tetrastes  bonasia,  Kingfishers 
(Alcedo  ispida),  I  found  only  once. 

Skylarks  (Alauda  arvensis  arvensis)  were  there  in  great  numbers 
and  sometimes  Calandra  (Melanocorypha  calandra  calandra)  and 
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Crested  Larks  {Galcrida  crUtata  crUtata)  appeared.  Starlings 
{Stumus  vulgaris  vulgaris)  were  common  and  there  were  a  few  Jays 
(Garmlus  glandariva  glandarius).  But  of  all  the  birds  in  the 
market  the  majority  belonged  to  the  great  sparrow  tribe.  Siskins 
(Spinus  piniis),  Bniinblings  {Fringiliit  montifringUla),  Chaflinchea 
{Fringiila  eatehs  aetehs)  and  Tree  Sparrows  (Passer  montaniu 
jnontanas)  suffered  most  severely,  but  I  noticed  also  Hawfinches 
{CoccotkraiLstea  coccothrauates  coccotkraustes),  Bullfinches  (Pyrrhtila 
pkrrhula  euro-pad).  Yellow  Hammers  [Emberiza  dtriiiella  citrinella). 
Goldfinches  (Carduelis  carduclis  carduelis).  Greenfinches  (Ligurina 
chloria  Moris),  Italian  House  Sparrows  {Passer  HalitE),  Redpolls 
{Acanthia  linaria  linaria).  Linnets  {Aeantkis  cannahina  canmAina), 
Crossbills  (Loxia  curvirostra  curvirostra),  and  Reed  Buntings  (Em- 
beriza srkcmiclus  sclueniolus). 

Redbreasts  {Eriihacas  mbecula  rubccula)  were  common  and 
Stouecliats  (Praiincota  lorquata  nibicola)  and  Redstarts  (Phani- 
curug  ochruros  gibrallarienais)  rare.  Great  Titmice  (Parus  major 
major)  were  seen  almost  daily,  and  occasionally  Blue  (Parua 
ctFrulrus  aFruleue),  Coal  (Parus  ater  ater)  and  the  Longtailed 
(JEgifkaloa  caiulntus  irbii).  Wrens  {Troglodytes  iroglodyies  trog- 
lodytes) were  seen  several  times  and  the  Goltlcresl  (Regulus  regviua 
Tcguius)  once.  Rock  ami  Meadow  Pipits  (Anlhits  spinotella 
apinolctta  and  Anthua  pratensis)  and  White  Wagtails  (Moiacilla 
aiba  alba)  were  uncommon,  but  the  Thrushes,  such  as  the  European 
Blackbird  (Menda  merula  merula).  Fieldfare  (Turdus  pilaria), 
Redwings  iTurdus  Uiaca)  and  Song  Thrushes  (Turdus  musica) 
were  all  abundant. 

That  killing  song-birds  for  food  is  not  confined  to  the  poor 
Italians  I  learned  on  Oct,  27,  when  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
wealthy  Italian  ornithologists  —  a  delightful  man  —  told  me  he  had 
shot  180  Skylarks  and  Pipits  the  day  before,  and  that  his  family 
liked  them  far  better  than  other  game.  Our  prejudice  against 
selling  game  does  not  exist  in  Europe,  and  this  same  ornithologist 
told  me  he  often  shot  200  ducks  in  a  day  at  his  shooting-box,  send- 
ing to  the  markets  what  lie  could  not  use  himself.  On  Nov.  1, 1910, 
be  shot  82  ducks  and  on  Nov.  8,  103,  chiefly  Widgeon  and  Teal. 

In  Florence  I  visited  the  central  market  on  Nov.  20,  28,  29,  30, 
Dec.  1, 2, 3,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9.  and  found  birds  even  more  plenty  than 
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in  Venice.  Pheasants,  Grouse,  Partridges  (Caccabis  petrosa  and 
Perdix  perdix  perdix),  Ducks,  Woodcock,  and  Snipe  especially  were 
more  abundant  than  in  Venice,  probably  because  Florence  is  a 
wealthier  city;  and  Skylarks,  Thrushes  and  Redbreasts  were 
found  in  very  large  quantities.  Com  Crake  (Crex  crex),  Thickknee 
((Edicnemus  oedicnemus),  Green  Sandpiper  (Helodromas  ochropus), 
Dotterel  (Eudromias  morinelliLs)  Golden  Plover  {Charadritis 
<ipricarius)j  Magpie  {Pica  pica  pica).  Com  Bunting  (Emberiza 
-calandra  calandra),  Migratory  Quail  (Cotumix  cotumix),  Green  and 
Spotted  Woodpeckers  (Gecinus  viridis  pronus  and  Dryobaies  major 
pinetorum).  Wood  Larks  (Lullula  arhorea),  Gray  W^agtails  (Mota- 
-cilia  boarula  boarula),  Brown  Creeper  {Certhia  familiaris  macro^ 
dadyla).  Nuthatch  (Sitta  europcsa  coesia),  Hedge  Sparrow  (Prunella 
modularis  modularii),  Black-cap,  Black-headed  and  Fantail 
Warblers  (Sylvia  atricapiUa  atricapilla,  Sylvia  melanocephala  mel- 
<mocephala  and  Cisticola  cisticola  cisticola),  Missel  Thrush  {Turdus 
viscivorus  viscivorus),  Ring  Ouzel  {Turdus  torquatus  alpestris)  and 
Rock  Sparrow  {Petronia  petronia  petronia),  were  species  that  I  had 
not  noticed  in  Venice.  Here  too  we  saw  often,  bunches  and 
baskets  of  small  birds,  chiefly  Redbreasts,  hawked  through  the 
streets,  and  I  saw  in  the  little  town  of  Fiesole  on  Nov.  27  a  bunch 
of  Fieldfares,  Redwings  and  Blackbirds  hanging  outside  a  store. 

Every  Sunday  that  we  went  into  the  country  we  met  numbers 
of  Italians  out  shooting,  and  their  bags  seemed  to  consist  wholly 
of  small  birds. 

At  Genoa,  San  Remo,  Monte  Carlo  and  Nice,  between  Dec.  13 
and  29,  I  did  not  visit  the  central  markets,  if  such  exist,  but  saw 
frequently  bunches  of  small  birds  hanging  outside  stores.  The 
only  new  species  noted  was  a  Blue  Rock  Thrush  (Moniicola 
solitaria  solitaria)  at  Monte  Carlo  on  Dec.  22. 

A  gentleman  who  spent  the  fall  in  an  automobile  trip  through 
the  west  of  France  from  Brittany  to  the  P>Tennees  tells  me  he 
noticed  these  bunches  of  small  birds  for  sale  in  every  town  he 
visited. 

In  Algiers  I  \isited  the  markets  on  several  occasions,  but  saw 
no  birds  smaller  than  Thrushes  for  sale;  but  there  were  plenty  of 
Song  Thrushes  on  Jan.  6,  7,  9  and  11;  a  Frenchman  shooting 
Thrushes  I  saw  near  Algiers  on  Jan.  2,  and  two  natives  with  a  bag 
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of  a  Shrike  {Laniun  '•xcubitor  algi-rirngia)  Blackbirds  iMcrula 
Vtfrula  algira)  Song  Tlimahes  and  Redbreasts  {Er'tthacua  nibecula 
witherbyi)  we  met  some  twenty  miles  from  Algiers  on  Jan.  10. 

January  17  was  market  day  at  Setif  on  the  high  plateau  in  the 
interior  of  Algeria,  and  there  1  noticed  three  natives  with  about 
100  Catandra  Larks  and  Skylarks  (Alautia  areen-fls  arernsiit  and 
A.  a.  canlarclh)  for  sale. 

At  Biskra,  an  oasis  in  the  northern  border  of  the  Sahara,  the 
natives  do  not  eat  birds,  so  none  were  for  sale  in  the  markets,  but 
I  found  Sand  Grouse  (PicToclea  arenarius)  and  Red-legged  Partridges 
at  the  store  of  a  Frenchman.  In  Constantino  on  Feb.  5  and  6, 
I  saw  a  few  Sky  and  Crested  Larks  {Abtuda  arfcn»is  anensU  and 
Galtnda  ihekla  mperjlua)  and  Song  Thrushes  in  the  market,  and 
Thrushes  wereon  the  bill  of  fare  at  Hammani  Meskoutine.  Behind 
the  hotel  there  1  noticed  on  Feb.  8  the  feathers  of  hundreds  of 
Thrushes,  Starlings  and  Blackbirds  that  had  been  plucked  for  the 
guests. 

In  Tunis  I  \i8ited  the  large  central  market  —  one  of  the  finest 
I  saw  abroad  —  on  Feb.  1 1 ,  12, 13,  14, 17,  18,  19  and  20,  and  found 
it  to  contain  hundreds  of  Starlings  (Sturntta  vulgaris  fidgana) 
Sky,  f'rested  and  Calandra  Larks  (Alauda  arrensig  cantareUa, 
Galerida  crUlcda  niacrorki/npha  and  Galerida  thekia  harterli)  and 
Song  Thrushes,  besides  an  abundance  of  what  we  consider  game. 

In  Sicily  Mr.  Whitaker,  the  eminent  English  ornithologist, 
told  me  small  binls  were  not  sohl  in  the  markets,  but  between 
Feb.  23  and  March  12  we  frequently  saw  men  out  hunting  espe- 
cially on  Sundays. 

At  Naples  on  Sunday.  March  19,  Plover  was  served  on  tlie  hotel 
table,  and  we  noticed  a  man  out  in  the  country  with  a  gun.  On 
March  20,  I  saw  a  man  with  a  bunch  of  Ruffs  [Machetes  pugnax). 
Black-tailed  Godwits  {L'lmosa  limoaa),  lapwings  and  small  birds 
for  sale,  and  on  March  16  on  the  Via  Roma,  the  busiest  street  of  the 
city,  we  met  a  man  with  a  number  of  Greenfinches  sitting  on  his 
anus  and  shoulders.  To  a  cursory  glance,  these  birds  seemed  well 
but  stupid.  Why  they  did  not  fly  away,  for  their  wings  were 
uninjured,  is  probably  explained  by  the  following  clipping  from  the 
Italian  Gazette  for  Dec.  t,  1910,  an  English  paper  published  in 
Florence. 
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The  Blinded  Birds. 


In  consequ^ice  of  a  letter  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  October 
27,  the  Florence  Society  wrote  to  the  head  of  the  Municipal  police, 
Cav.  Grasselli,  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the 
injunction  issued  by  the  Commissario  Prefettizio,  blinded  birds 
were  still  being  sold  in  the  Commune  of  Florence,  namely,  in  a 
shop  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  Municipal  police  at  once 
received  orders  to  see  that  the  injunction  was  respected,  and  a 
number  of  fines  quickly  put  a  stop  to  the  surreptitious  traffic. 

When  the  Commissario  (Cav.  Ferrara)  took  the  step  of  pro- 
hibiting the  blinding  of  birds  and  the  sale  of  those  already  maimed, 
the  Florence  Society  sent  a  copy  of  his  circular  to  all  the  munici- 
palities in  the  province,  asking  them  to  follow  suit.  To  their 
honor  four  —  the  communes  of  Fiesole,  Tavamuzze,  Cutigliana 
and  Pontassieve  —  readily  expressed  their  intention  of  doing  so, 
but  the  remainder  have  treated  the  request  with  indifference. 

But  even  should  the  Municipal  authorities  be  backward  in 
carrying  out  the  law,  it  is  in  the  power  of  anyone  to  denounce  to 
the  Municipal  poUce  of  any  commune  acts  of  cruelty  of  this  kind 
and  to  exact  a  prosecution.  The  Pretor  of  Arezzo,  Signor  De 
Santis,  recently  fined  a  man  100  lire,  the  maximum,  on  the  in- 
formation of  a  private  individual,  and  that  sentence  is  a  precedent 
which  cannot  be  ignored. 

No  doubt  the  practice  of  blinding  birds  will  come  to  an  end  in 
Florence  and  the  neighborhood.  When  the  birds  thus  treated 
can  no  longer  be  put  on  sale  without  the  risk  of  a  fine,  it  will  interest 
no  one  to  commit  such  a  horror.  The  birds  were  blinded  chiefly 
in  spring,  though  the  Florence  Society  has  information  that  cases 
have  occurred  even  in  winter." 

In  Rome  Partridges  were  served  at  the  hotel  in  early  April; 
April  10  I  saw  a  man  out  shooting  between  Rome  and  Florence, 
and  in  the  market  at  Florence  on  April  1 1  were  large  numbers  of 
Pheasants,  Woodcock,  Snipe,  Redshanks  and  other  Shorebirds, 
but  no  small  birds,  as  it  is  against  the  law  to  sell  them  at  that  time. 

At  Dresden  on  May  18  and  Halle  on  May  25,  Gulls'  eggs  were 
for  sale  in  the  markets,  and  game  was  on  the  bill-of-fare  in  Dresden. 
Our  last  experience  with  game  on  the  table  was  on  July  4,  when 
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"Delaware  Snipe"  was  served  on  the  steamer  some  few  hundred 
miles  out  of  New  York. 

In  England  at  Flamboro  Head  in  Yorkshire  on  June  19,  eggers 
were  taking  for  market  the  eggs  of  Murrea,  Razor-billed  Auks, 
Puffins,  and  Kittiwakes,  as  they  have  for  generations,  and  the 
English  treatment  of  the  Wood  Pigeon  the  following  extracts  from 
the  "  London  Daily  Mail "  for  last  March  will  show. 


SIb 


"  Pigeon  Plague 
Lighter  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 


A  great  slaughter  of  wood  pigeons  took  place  yesterday  all  over 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  farmers  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
depredations  of  the  birds.  It  is  estimated  that  quite  a  thousand 
guns  were  enrolled  for  the  campaign,  among  them  being  landowners, 
occupiers  and  shooting  tenants,  who  were  publicly  invited  to  take 
part.  The  guns  were  stationed  in  woods  and  coppices  over  a  wide 
area  during  the  afternoon,  and  they  remained  there  until  dark. 
Some  large  bags  were  obtained. 

Id  the  neighbourhood  of  Saffron  Walden,  Essex,  another  district 
where  the  birds  are  a  plague,  farmers,  sportsmen  and  gamekeepers, 
will  tomorrow  renew  the  combined  attack  of  Satxirday  last  upon 
marauding  6ights  of  wood  pigeons.  Last  Saturday  nearly  200 
guns  turned  out.  Tomorrow  it  is  expected  that  nearly  double  the 
number  will  take  up  the  assault. 

The  lesson  of  the  efficacy  of  such  an  assault  was  first  taught  by 
the  farmers  of  Devon  and  Somerset  a  few  years  ago,  when  great 
combined  shoots  were  organized  as  a  result  of  the  havoc  wrought 
by  these  feathered  ahcns  among  the  green  crops  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Many  thousands  of  wood  pigeons  fell  as  a  result,  and  the 
plague  was  considerably  minimised,  if  not  absolutely  brought  to 
an  end,  over  a  large  area  of  country. 

The  plan  of  campaign  last  Saturday  was  to  make  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  the  birds  as  they  returned  in  the  late  afternoon  from  the 
fields  to  their  roosting- trees. 

It  was  decided  to  man  all  Hkely  places  which  the  birds  might 
pass  on  their  homeward  flight,  and  many  such  places  were  manned. 
The  destruction  already  wrought  shows  the  wisdom  of  combination 
in  this  direction,  and  the  two  more  Saturday  assaults  which  will 
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complete  the  campaign  should,  with  good  tactics,  complete  its 


success." 


"War  on  Wood  Pigeons. 

The  war  against  wood  pigeons  was  continued  in  nearly  aU  the 
southern  counties  yesterday. 

'Our  advice  to  all  farmers  who  are  suffering  from  the  plague  of 
the  birds  is,  ''Shoot  them."'  Mr.  A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  told 
a  'Daily  Mail'  representative. 

'  It  is  best  to  get  at  them  either  at  day-break  or  sunset,  and  scare 
them  out  of  their  roosting  places,  or  the  haunts  they  flock  to  for 
water.  Half -measures  are  not  much  use;  wholesale  extermination 
is  the  policy  if  the  farmer  wishes  to  preserve  his  crop. 

'In  the  north  they  are  not  troubled  anything  like  to  the  same 
extent.  There  is  not  the  same  temptation  as  in  the  south.  They 
flock  to  the  southern  counties  because  there  is  far  more  in  the 
shape  of  food-stuff.'" 

How  great  is  the  destruction  of  small  birds  at  the  hands  of  man 
in  Europe  and  northern  Africa  these  pages  will  give  an  idea,  but  of 
the  actual  number,  especially  of  Skylarks,  slaughtered  for  food  no 
computation  is  possible.  It  probably  reaches  the  hundred  thou- 
sand. And  this  destruction  of  small  birds  during  the  migration 
for  food  by  the  Italians  has  been  going  on  for  years.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Samuels  in  "Mammalogy  and  Ornithology  of  New  England," 
published  in  1863,  quotes  Frederick  de  Tschudi,  the  president  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Canton  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  as  writing 
"  At  the  period  of  their  spring  migration,  and  still  more  in  autumn, 
Italians  are  seized  with  a  mania  for  killing  small  birds."  "To 
form  some  idea  of  the  slaughter  which  for  weeks  together  is  the 
chief  delight  of  the  people  of  Italy  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that 
in  one  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  the  number  of 
small  birds  annually  destroyed  amounts  to  between  60,000  and 
70,000,  and  that  in  Lombardy,  in  one  single  roccolo,  15,000  birds 
are  often  captured  daily.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Bergamo, 
Verona  and  Brescia,  several  millions  of  birds  are  slaughtered  every 
autumn." 

In  Bird-Lore  for  July-August,  1907,  Mr.  Francis  H.  Herrick 


gives  SignoT  Nigro  Lic&  as  quoting  "It  is  estimated  that  ia  all 
Italy  the  annual  hecatomb  amounts  to  ten  millions  of  individuals, 
among  which  the  Landsteiner  of  Wiholsburg  reckons  three  mil- 
lions Swallows,"  and  also  as  sajang  "if  after  all  this  there  can  still 
regularly  occur  tliat  enormous  slaughter  of  millions  of  Httle  birds, 
so  that  they  can  be  seen  in  the  markets  like  sacs  full  of  grain,  then 
why  condemn  absolutely  hunting  by  means  of  nets,  since  by  this 
very  showing  the  method  of  himting  has  not  yet  caused  grave 
damage?" 

But  what  of  the  reverse  of  the  shield?  Are  small  birda  rare 
or  common  throughout  Europe?  This  I  tried  to  determine  as 
far  as  I  could  in  the  limited  opportunities  at  my  disposal,  for  most 
of  our  time  was  spent  in  large  cities,  and  the  trip  to  Flamboro  Head 
in  June  was  the  only  one  taken  in  which  birds  were  the  object 
sought.  On  our  walks  or  drives  in  the  country  I  noticed  the 
relative  abundance  of  birds  as  far  as  possible,  and  trust  the  fol- 
lowing brief  extracts  from  my  note-book  may  be  of  interest. 

Of  the  ten  days  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1910,  which  we 
spent  in  England,  six  were  devoted  to  London,  still  I  note  that 
Lapwings,  Rooks,  Wood  Pigeons  and  many  small  birds  were 
plenty  near  Chester,  and  that  "  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
great  abundance  of  birds  in  England  as  seen  from  the  train  and 
driving,  in  spite  of  cloudy  weather."  At  Lucerne  on  Sept.  21 
large  Swifts  were  seen,  at  Oberanimerguu  on  the  24th,  Coal 
Titmice  and  Gold-crests;  Mallards  were  common  and  tame  at 
Konig  See  on  October  11,  and  we  met  a  large  flock  of  Bramblings 
at  Innsbruck  on  the  13th. 

During  our  stay  in  Venice,  Black-headed  Gulls  (Larus  ridibundiui) 
frequently  were  abundant  in  the  Grand  Canal,  and  Starlings  and 
Italian  House  Sparrows  were  often  noticed.  Bird.s  were  not  plenty 
along  the  Reviera,  Dec.  19  to  25  as  a  rule,  but  we  noticed  many 
small  ones  in  the  shrubbery  at  Monaco  on  Dec.  20,  and  a  large 
flock  of  some  very  noisy  species  in  some  trees  at  Mentone  on  Dec. 
22.  In  the  groves  and  bushes  in  the  outskirts  of  Algiers  small 
birds  were  abundant  during  the  first  part  of  January  and  among 
them  I  identified  Crossbills.  In  the  open  country  further  from  the 
city,  Skylarks  and  Pipits  were  numerous,  and  on  an  automobile 
trip  of  about  80  miles  which  we  took  on  Jan.  10,  I  wrote  "  Country 
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open  and  full  of  birds  of  many  species."  In  the  Kabyle  country 
in  the  Atlas  mountains,  where  we  were  Jan.  14  to  16,  birds  were 
not  very  plenty,  but  I  noticed  Common  Crows,  Kestrels  and 
Harriers  from  the  train,  and  a  very  large  flock  apparently  of 
Thrushes  collecting  in  a  wooded  swamp  toward  evening.  On  the 
open  plains  of  the  high  plateau  of  Algeria,  across  which  we  passed 
by  train,  birds  were  not  very  common,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  such 
a  country  in  the  depth  of  winter;  still  I  noticed  frequent  flocks  of 
small  birds  and  was  able  to  identify  Skylarks  and  White  Wagtails. 
In  the  palm-groves  of  Biskra  small  birds  were  again  plenty,  and 
some  at  least  were  European  species. 

Farther  east  in  the  interior  of  Algeria  I  noticed  from  the  train 
on  Feb.  3,  very  many  lapwings  and  Common  Crows  and  large 
flocks  of  small  birds,  and  small  birds  were  abundant  at  Hammam 
Meskoutine  on  Feb.  8.  On  Feb.  11  I  note  "saw  many  birds, 
largely  larks,  near  Carthage,"  and  on  Feb.  15  and  16,  during  an 
automobile  trip  of  some  150  miles  between  Kairouan  and  Tunis, 
I  write  "  saw  great  numbers  of  Larks,  Sky,  Crested  and  Calandra, 
very  large  flock  of  Ducks,  also  Lapwings  and  other  species."  Both 
these  days  at  Kairouan  and  Tunis  we  had  Larks  for  dinner. 

In  Sicily  small  birds  seemed  by  no  means  abundant,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  generally  treeless  and  bushless  landscape,  but 
in  the  old  (piarries  at  Syniciise.  now  fill«Ml  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
birds  were  apiin  abun<iant.  Near  Naples  the  latter  part  of  Mart*h 
birds  siHMiied  unronuiion,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  trip  from 
Naples  to  Homo,  and  from  Rome  to  Florenc*t»;  but  Kestrt»ls  [Falco 
tinnunrulu.'t),  apprare<l  to  be  breetling  in  the  capitals  of  the  pillars 
at  St.  Peter's  at  Roiiie  on  .\pril  4,  others  in  the  nich(*s  in  the  Ii<*an- 
ing  Tower  at  Holo^na  on  .\[)ril  20,  and  still  others  in  the  .\niphi- 
theatre  at  Vrrona  on  April  2().  In  the  environs  of  Ravenna  on 
April  IS,  from  the  train  betw<M*n  Ravrnna  and  Milan,  Milan  and 
Como,  and  from  Milan  to  Wnicv,  and  alnnit  the  Italian  I^kc^ 
cspei'ially  the  latttT  [)art  of  .\pril,  birds  wert*  plenty,  and  I  wn)te 
"noti(*e<l  binis  fully  as  friHiuently  as  at  home."  In  Veni(*e  the 
last  of  April  larjje  Swifts  whet^ltni  over  the  canal  and  buildings  in 
good  numlK»rs,  and  there  were  many  birds  in  the  IHiblic  Gartlens 
on  April  27.  M  Kahlenburg  near  Vienna  <m  May  13,  and  at 
BalM*lsburg  near  Berlin  on  May  17,  birtis  wert*  abundant,  and  I 
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noted  in  short  walks,  Blackbirds,  Chaffinches,  Starlings  and  several 
species  of  Tits,  and  none  of  the  vegetation  showed  any  sign  of 
injury  by  insects. 

We  reached  England  in  early  June,  but  except  for  a  short  trip 
to  Flamboro  Head  in  Yorkshire,  and  a  couple  of  days  at  South- 
ampton, during  which  we  visited  the  New  Forest,  our  time  was 
spent  in  London,  and  even  in  London  Wood  Pigeons  were  common 
in  the  parks.  But  one  cannot  visit  rural  England  at  all,  either  by 
train,  motor,  carriage  or  on  foot,  without  being  impressed  by  the 
abundance  of  birds;  birds  are  everywhere,  Lapwings  fly  out  of 
almost  every  field,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  eggs  have  been 
sold  as  delicacies  for  generations.  Skylarks  are  constantly  in  the 
air.  Rooks  dot  the  landscape  with  black,  and  thousands  of  sea-birds 
line  the  cliffs  at  Flamboro  Head  although  their  eggs  are  collected 
each  day.  My  impressions  at  the  conclusion  of  our  long  journey, 
as  I  wrote  them  at  the  time,  were  that ''  birds  are  quite  as  abundant 
in  Europe  and  especially  in  England  as  with  us,  and  I  have  been 
greatly  impressed  by  the  absence  of  insects  and  worms  everywhere, 
along  the  roadsides,  in  the  parks  and  woods  and  in  the  fields.  No 
worms  hanging  from  the  trees,  no  mosquitoes,  no  aphides  on  the 
roses,  and  nothing  showing  signs  of  having  been  eaten;  all  so 
diflferent  from  our  country  in  June." 

Why  this  is  so,  that  after  the  great  slaughter  in  fall  and  winter 
birds  are  so  abundant  in  spring  and  summer  I  cannot  explain, 
but  both  of  us  commented  on  the  fact  that  we  almost  never  saw  a 
cat. 
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ADDITIONS   TO   THE   KNOWN   ORNITHOLOGICAL 
PUBUCATIONS  OF  C.  S.  RAFINESQUE. 

BT  SAMUEL  N.   RH0AD8. 

In  looking  up  references  to  the  published  writings  of  Constan- 
tine  S.  Rafinesque  for  material  relating  to  Birds,  I  have  secured 
verbatim  copies  of  two  interesting  contributions  of  his  to  the 
Kentucky  Gazette.  These,  evidently,  were  not  known  to  Dr. 
C.  W.  Richmond  when  he  published  reprints  of  Rafinesque's 
contributions  to  Ornithology  in  'The  Auk ',  Vol.  26,  1909. 

So  rare  is  the  Kentucky  Gazette  at  this  writing,  that  only  one 
file  of  it  and  that  quite  imperfect  is  available  for  reference.  This 
is  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  through  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Putnam  I  have  been  able  to  get  copies  of  the  articles 
referred  to.  They  were  published  under  the  sub-title  of  "The 
Cosmonist."  It  will  be  noted  that  these  are  Rafinesque's  third 
and  fourth  Natural  History  contributions  to  the  paper,  under  this 
heading.  It  is  likely  if  a  complete  file  of  the  Kentucky  Gazette 
could  be  secured  that  some  other  references  to  birds  might  be  found 
therein,  for  Rafinesque  in  his  later  publication,  "The  Atlantic 
Journal,'*  page  208,  refers  to  "twenty  numbers"  of  "The  Cos- 
monist"  as  having  been  published. 

For  an  essay  on  "Rafinesque  as  an  Ornithologist,"  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  recent  issue  of  "Cassinia"  for  1911,  published  by 
the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club.  The  following  reprints, 
were  considered  too  long  for  that  article  and  more  appropriate 
for  'The  Auk',  in  which  Dr.  Richmond's  articles  on  Rafinesque's 
writings  appeared. 

Fortunately  for  our  author,  these  articles  are  based  on  his  own 
personal  observations  of  the  birds  described  and  from  actual 
specimens,  in  contrast  to  his  bird  notes  founded  on  the  fishy  stories 
which  were  confided  to  him  by  Audubon  when  the  two  met  on  that 
memorable  occasion  at  Henderson,  Kentucky.  Indeed  these  two 
Kentucky  Gazette  articles  do  more  credit  to  Rafinesque  from  the 
ornithological  standpoint  than  all  the  rest  of  his  bird  papers  put 
together  and  atone  in  no  small  degree  for  the  curious  performances 
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in  this  line  which  he  was  led  to  make  through  his  too  ready  credulity 
and  mad  quest  after  new  species  and  genera. 

They  give  also  an  insight  into  his  higher  self  as  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  and  real  lover  of  nature,  a  phase  rarely  exhibited  in  his 
published  writings  of  later  date.  Of  what  extreme  interest  would 
be  a  discovery  of  his  manuscript  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  United 
States  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  remarkable  review  of  Alexander 
Wilson's  work. 

"Kentucky  Gazette. 
Lexington,  K.  Thursday  Morning  February  14,  1822. 
Page  3,  Col.  4 

The  Cosmonist  —  No.  III. 

On  the  Birds  of  Kentucky  and  a  new  Swallow, 

Among  all  the  tribes  enlivening  animated  Nature,  there  are  few 
if  any,  that  are  so  interesting  as  the  Birds;  those  aerial  beings  who 
enjoy  the  glorious  privilege  of  roaming  th[r]ough  the  atmosphere, 
and  soaring  to  the  clouds,  whence  they  often  may  look  down  with 
pity  upon  us  confined  as  we  are  to  creep  on  the  ground.  Their 
lively  plumage,  and  elegant  forms  charm  the  eyes,  while  their 

« 

melodious  voices  and  varied  songs  delight  the  ears. 

Ornithology  or  the  branch  of  Cosmony,  which  leads  us  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  history  and  manners,  has  there- 
fore been  cultivated  sooner  and  better  than  many  other  branches 
of  natural  science.  *  *  *  *  The  splendid  works  and  colored  figures 
of  Catesby,  Edwards,  Buffon,  Vieillot,  and  Wilson,  have  contributed 
to  make  known,  the  greatest  number  of  the  beautiful  Birds  which 
live  in  North  America. 

The  magnificent  work  of  Wilson,  published  in  our  country,  is 
well  known;  and  although  it  has  remained  imperfect  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  author,  it  stands  as  a  monument  of  genius, 
science,  and  taste.  It  is  also  a  pity  that  the  worthy  author  was 
not  aware,  that  another  American  Ornithology  had  been  under- 
taken some  years  before  his  (in  France,  by  Vieillot)  which  has 
likewise  never  been  completed,  where  some  of  his  new  species 
were  previously  described  under  different  names. 

The  result  of  Wilson's  labors,  consist  in  about  320  figures,  be- 
longing to  nearly  300  species,  among  which  he  has  described  56 
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as  new,  which  might  be  reduced  to  less  than  50,  by  comparing  them 
with  Vieillot's  new  species;  but  increased  to  about  70,  by  adding 
thereto  several  birds  which  Wilson  did  not  consider  as  new,  and 
Maided  with  foreign  species,  while  they  are  really  distinct,  and 
ought  to  be  separated,  distinguished  and  named,  as  I  have  done 
in  my  manuscript  criticism  on  his  wori:. 

Extensive  as  this  number  may  appear  it  is  less  than  one  half  of 
the  real  number  of  our  birds.  In  Qrd's  Catalogue  of  the  Birds 
of  the  United  States  573  species  are  enumerated;  but  in  my  Manu- 
script Catalogue  I  have  ascertained  and  distinguished  above  660 
species,  among  which  about  60  species,  have  been  discovered  by 
myself  and  described  as  new;  Some  of  these  are  already  published; 
but  the  greatest  part  are  only  extant  in  my  manuscripts. 

Among  this  number  I  have  already  observed  and  ascertained 
that  upwards  of  200  species  are  found  in  Kentucky,  nearly  40  of 
which  are  new  for  the  science  of  ornithology.  These  new  species 
belong  principally  to  the  Genera  or  tribes  of  Warblers,  Raib» 
Hawks,  Ducks,  Swallows,  &c. 

Some  of  our  Birds  belong  even  to  new  Genera,  and  I  published 
in  1818  in  the  French  Journal  of  Physics  and  natural  history,  the 
description  of  a  new  genus  under  the  name  of  Rimamphus  citrinus, 
to  which  a  single  species  belongs,  which  was  first  discovered  in 
1808  near  Louisville  by  Mr.  Audubon,  and  mistaken  for  a  War- 
bler; but  it  is  distinguished  from  that  tribe  by  its  bill  open  on  the 
sides,  and  round  mandibles.  It  is  besides  a  silent  bird  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour. 

There  are  two  species  of  Swallows  in  Kentuck>%  besides  several 
well  known  species.  One  of  them  the  red-head  Swallow  (Hirunde 
phenicephale  in  ornithology)  was  already  mentioned  in  my  annals 
of  nature  No.  1.  spec.  16.  It  is  a  rare  species;  grey  above,  white 
beneath,  with  a  scarlet  head,  the  bill  and  feet  black. 

The  second  species  I  shall  now  describe  and  call  it  the  Blue 
Bank-Swallow.  I  have  given  it  the  scientific  name  of  Hirtmdo 
albifrans  which  means  the  Swallow  with  a  white  forehead.  It  is 
very  remarkable  by  its  unforked  tail:  almost  all  the  Swallows 
having  a  large  forked  tail,  and  a  few  species  a  large  stiff  and  sharp 
tail;  but  in  this  new  Swallow  the  tail  is  small  and  truncate,  neither 
sharp,  stiff  nor  forked;    this  peculiarity  occurs  also  in  a  South 
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American  apeeies.  the  Tapera  Swallow  {Hirundo  tapera)  which  is 
however  totally  different  from  ours,  being  black  above  and  white 
beneath. 

Our  Blue  Bank-Swallow  is  a  small  species,  about  five  inches 
long:  it  ha§  a  black  bill  and  brown  feet.  Its  face  or  the  space 
surrounding  the  bill  is  black,  the  forehead  white,  the  top  of  the 
head  blue;  the  cheeks,  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  nimp  of  a 
reddish  chestnut  colour,  or  rufous,  the  back  is  blue  spotted  with 
white,  the  belly  of  a  dirty  white,  the  wings  brown,  with  some 
yellow  spots  beneath  at  the  base,  and  the  tail  is  equal,  unforked, 
truncate  and  brown. 

This  pretty  Swallow  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  it 
has  only  l«en  lately  noticed;  whether  it  has  lately  come  there 
from  southern  regions  or  had  not  been  noticed  heretofore,  may  be  a 
matter  of  doubt,  but  of  little  consequence.  It  appears  now  to  lie 
rather  common  on  some  peculiar  spots,  such  as  near  Newport  in 
Kentucky  and  Madison  in  Indiana;  it  comes  late  in  tlie  Spring 
builds  il3  nest  on  the  high  banks  of  the  river  and  disappears  early. 
Its  nest  is  singular,  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed  bottle,  with  the 
opening  at  the  end  of  the  neck;  the  materials  being  similar  to 
those  employed  by  the  common  Swallows.  This  bird  is  to  be  seen 
preserved  with  its  nest  in  the  Aluseum  of  Cincinnati:  It  deserves 
the  further  attention  of  the  friends  of  science. 

C.  S.  Rafinesqi'E." 


The  White-fronted  or  "Blue  Bank  Swallow"  of  Kafinesque,  or, 
to  be  more  brief,  the  Cliff  Swallow  of  authors,  is  destined  to  go 
down  into  the  history  of  nomenclature  as  a  liistinguished  bird. 
It  made  so  many  narrow  escapes  of  being  properly  named  in  a 
binomial  sense  that  it  seems  a  bit  humiliating  for  it  to  now  be 
snatclied  from  the  laurel  crown  of  Thomas  Say  and  transferred, 
by  the  rights  of  priority,  to  u  man  whom  he  undoubtedly  despised 
an<l  certainly  ignored.  Say  was  one  of  tlie  coterie  of  Philadelphia 
naturalists  that  ei-entually  drove  Kafinesque  and  his  literary 
contributions  from  any  recognition  by  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences.  Whatever  Say  may  have  lost,  Kafinesque  certainly 
gains  greatly  in  having  won,  in  the  priority  game  of  naming  and 
properly  describing  the  Cliff,  or  Eave  or  Republican  Swallow  as 
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Hirundo  albtfrons.  Say  described  it  in  1823  in  the  Narrative  of 
Lcmg's  £]q)edition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  under  the  name 
"Hirundo  Itmifroru"  at  least  a  year  later  than  our  Kentucky 
author's  description,  as  above.  It  is  amusing  to  read  Dr.  Elliott 
Coues'  histor>'  of  the  discovery  and  naming  of  this  species  on  pages 
42S-429  of  that  masterpiece  of  his,  the  "Birds  of  the  Colorado 
Valley."  Had  he  known  then  of  Rafinesque's  name  for  it,  we 
would  perhaps  have  had  one  more  of  those  epigranmiatic  para- 
graphs in  which  he  would  have  depicted  how  that  eccentric 
naturalist  had  stolen  the  march  on  all  his  distinguished  contem- 
poraries by  a  little  squib  in  the  Kentucky*  Gazette.  In  this  con- 
nection let  us  observe  that  its  discoverer  names  Newport,  Ky.  as 
a  locality  for  this  species.  This  town  was  directly  opposite  Cincin- 
nati, where  Audubon,  in  1818,  was  mounting  birds  for  the  Natural 
History-  Museum,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  one  of  Audubon's 
specimens  was  Rafinesque's  type! 
The  second  article  is  as  follows: 

"Kentucky  Gazette. 
No.  8.  Vol.  I.    Lexington,  K.  Thursday  Morning,  February  21, 

1822. 
Page  3,  Col.  5. 

For  the  Kentucky  Gazette. 

The  Cosmonist  —  No.  IV. 

By  winter's  gales  and  stormy  winds  impell'd, 
They  leave  the  briny  waves  and  stray  beyond 
Their  usual  haunts,  in  search  of  climes  unknown. 

On  the  Wandering  Sea-birds  of  the  Western  States. 

Extensive  tribes  of  Birds  dwell  on  the  Ocean;  they  have  been 
met  one  thousand  miles  from  any  land;  they  fly  and  skip  over  the 
waves,  swim  and  dive  in  search  of  food,  repose  and  even  sleep  on 
the  water;  they  often  defy  the  storms,  and  come  near  the  shores 
merely  when  the  need  of  laying  their  eggs  compels  them  to  seek 
convenient  places  and  shelters. 

The  Sea-birds  very  seldom  wander  in  the  continents,  and  far 
from  their  usual  element  and  food,  which  consists  in  fishes,  sea- 
animals  and  sea-weeds.     It  was  therefore  with  some  astonishment 
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that  I  have  observed  several  of  them  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
&c.  Some  appear  to  follow  the  meanders  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio,  and  to  ramble  at  a  great  distance  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
their  native  place,  finding  probably  an  adequate  food  in  the  variety 
of  fishes  swarming  in  those  noble  streams. 

Pelicans  have  been  seen  and  shot  on  the  River  Ohio,  as  far  as 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Portsmouth,  nearly  2000  miles  from 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  course  of  the  rivers,  altliough  only  one 
third  of  that  distance  in  a  direct  course.  Some  few  individuals 
have  been  seen  both  in  summer  and  autumn;  but  do  not  appear  to 
have  raised  their  young  in  our  rivers. 

The  other  sea-birds  which  I  have  observed  or  noticed  in  the 
interior  of  the  western  states,  belong  to  the  genera  of  Divers,  Gulls, 
Terns.  Phalaropes,  Grebes,  Sea-ducks,  &c.  They  were  seen  on 
the  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Licking  river,  &c.  or  even  near  Lexington 
and  Harrodsburg. 

A  Loom  [sic]  was  shot  near  the  Kentucky  river  in  the  spring  of 
1821.  Several  Phalaropes  have  been  shot  near  Louisville  and 
Henderson.  If  these  birds  wandered  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
distance  from  it  in  a  straight  line,  was  about  600  miles.  A  Carolina 
Grebe.  {Podicepa  Carotinianus)  was  shot  at  Harrodsburg  in  March 
1821,  which  came  probably  from  the  nearest  Atlantic  shore  of 
North  Carolina,  at  the  distance  of  400  miles  or  more. 

These  birds  must  probably  be  blown  from  the  sea-ahore,  towards 
us  by  some  violent  storms,  and  many  more  in  the  same  predica- 
ment may  escape  our  notice.  This  singular  fact  in  their  History 
deserves  however  to  be  recorded. 

Among  the  sea-birds  which  I  have  seen  in  Kentucky,  there  are 
two  kinds,  a  Gull  and  a  Tern,  which  I  cannot  find  described  in  any 
book;  tliey  might  be  considered  as  new  spedes.  They  must 
probably  have  wandered  here  from  the  distant  shores  of  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf  and  Empire,  where  many  unnoticed  birds  must  exist  aa 
yet. 

The  Gull  might  be  called  the  wandering  Gull;  I  have  given  to  it 
the  ornithological  name  of  Larus  Marginaius,  which  has  a  reference 
to  its  bluck-edged  wings. 

Its  total  length  was  one  foot;  but  the  dimension  of  the  extended 
wings  reached  28  inches.     Bill  black,  feet  of  an  orange  color,  with 
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black  claws.  Head,  neck,  and  belly  of  a  snowy  white,  back  and 
wings  of  a  pale  ash  color;  but  the  quills  of  the  wings  are  white, 
with  a  black  tip,  and  the  external  quill  is  edged  with  black,  which 
gives  to  the  whole  wing  the  appearance  of  having  a  black  edge. 
The  tail  is  white,  and  obtuse. 

The  known  species  to  which  it  resembles  most,  is  the  grey  gull, 
(Larus  cantui)  which  is  found  in  the  United  States,  and  even  on 
our  large  lakes;  but  it  differs  from  ours  by  being  much  larger, 
having  a  yellow  bill,  greenish  feet,  several  black  quills  in  the  wings 
with  white  spots  &c. 

It  was  shot  in  January  1821,  on  a  pond  near  Harrodsburg  by 
Mr.  Sutton,  and  the  specimen  is  in  the  possession  of  Doctor  Graham 
of  the  same  town. 

The  tern  or  Sea-Swallow  may  be  called  the  black-headed  Tern; 
I  have  given  it  the  scientific  name  of  Sterna  melanops,  which 
implies  the  same  thing. 

This  Tern  was  nine  inches  long  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  and  the  dimension  of  the  extended  wings  was  21 
inches.  It  was  of  an  ash  color  above,  and  white  beneath  with 
the  head,  neck  and  feet  blackish.  The  bill  was  of  a  lead  color, 
one  inch  long,  compressed  and  sharp.  The  feet  had  three  half- 
webbed  toes,  and  none  behind.  The  tail  was  long  and  forked, 
white  beneath. 

This  bird  is  totally  different  from  all  the  known  Terns,  and 
might  even  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  new  genus,  by  its  long, 
compressed  bill,  toes  only  half-webbed,  and  want  of  a  hind  toe, 
to  which  the  name  of  Chliix)NIAs  melanops  might  be  applied. 

It  was  shot  in  June  1821,  near  Harrodsburg,  and  was  preserved 
by  Dr.  Graham,  in  whose  possession  I  saw  it. 

C.  S.  Rafinesque." 

I  have  consulted  with  Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  regarding  the  status 
of  the  new  species  and  new  genus  above  described  by  Rafinesque. 
We  are  agreed  that  Larus  Tnarginaius  Raf.  was  a  Bonaparte's 
Gull,  Larus  Philadelphia  (Ord)  in  winter  plumage.  It  is  a  syn- 
onym of  Ord's  species,  the  latter  being  named  in  Guthrie's  Geog- 
raphy, 2nd  Amer.  edition,  vol.  2,  in  1815.  Sterna  melanops 
Raf.  is  readily  recognized  to  be  a  Black  Tern  in  winter  or  autumn 
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plumage.  The  proper  sj)ecific  name  of  this  species  is  surinamentit 
(Gmelin),  given  in  1788,  so  melanopa  is  a  synonym.  The  generic 
(or  subgenerie)  name  of  Cklidonia»,  applied  to  ihis  species  by 
RaSnesque,  based,  as  it  is,  mainly  on  the  absence  of  a  hind  toe, 
is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  it  appears  to  have  a  priority  of  above  2 
months  over  the  previously  accepted  name  gf  Hydrochelidon  given 
this  genus  by  Bole,  Bote's  name  was  published  in  the  fifth  number 
of  Oken's  magazine,  Isis,  for  the  year  IS22.  This  would  make 
May  of  that  year  the  date  of  publication,  whereas  Rafinesque's 
name  appeared  February  Slst.  Ha\-ing  determined  that  Rafines- 
que's species  was  the  Black  Tern  we  can  hardly  avoid  recognizing 
the  tenabiliiy  of  the  generic  name  of  which  it  is  the  undoubted 
type,  although  the  character  of  the  hind  foe  which  he  mentions 
was  either  a  deformity  or  resulted  from  the  work  of  the  taxider- 
mist in  preparing  the  specimen.  In  other  words,  no  known  speeiea 
of  the  subfamily  Steniinm  normally  lacks  the  hind  toes. 

As  Rafinesque  did  not  base  his  separation  of  this  genus  from 
Sterna  wholly  on  the  absence  of  hind  toes  but  upon  one  or  two 
other  characters,  including  those  of  the  bill,  it  would  seem  necessary 
to  supersede  Hydrochelidon  Boie  by  Chlidonias  Rafinesque  and 
to  name  the  Black  Tern,  Chlidonias  nigra  auritiamerma  (Gmelin), 
unless  it  be  considered  that  his  name  is  identical  with  Cklidonia 
Hlibner,  1816. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SPRING  MIGRATION  AT  TIMBER  LINE, 
NORTH  OF  GREAT  SLAVE  LAKE. 


BY  DAVtD    E.    WHEELER,    M.    D, 


The  spring  of  1910  I  spent  with  the  Dog-rib  Indians.  During 
April  we  hunted  the  wooded  country  between  Fort  Rae  on  Great 
Slave  Lake  and  Fort  Enterprise. 

Only  the  foundations  of  Fort  Enterprise  are  left  but  the  place  is 
accurately  located  on  the  Canadian  maps  from  Sir  John  Franklin's 
survey.  I  think  no  white  man  has  visited  it  since  1821,  the  date 
of  Franklin's  departure.    The  clearing  about  the  fort  is  still  well 
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defined  although  the  appearance  of  the  stumps  indicates  that  no 
trees  have  been  cut  since  that  great  explorer  lived  there.  In 
other  words  nature  has  made  no  appreciable  effort  at  reforestation 
in  ninety  years.  The  trees  in  the  surrounding  grove  are  at  least 
five  hundred  years  old.  We  found  1910  to  be  a  verj-  poor  caribou 
year,  yet  during  April  our  lodge  took  and  used  twenty-four,  all 
females  or  yearlings. 

May  first  I  crossed  the  Coppermine  River  with  one  lodge  of 
Indians.  About  twenty  miles  out  on  the  Barrens  we  saw  a  band 
of  ten  caribou,  aU  females  or  young.  We  killed  only  one  of  these. 
They  were  the  last  females  we  saw.  I  got  a  very  strong  impression 
that  the  caribou  wintering  between  Rae  and  Enterprise  in  1910 
belonged  to  a  herd  of  females,  that  this  herd  was  almost  completely 
exterminated  during  the  winter  and  that  in  consequence  there  was 
practically  no  spring  female  migration  at  Fort  Enterprise  in  1910.^ 

At  Diri  Ti  we  left  the  squaws  in  a  grpve  of  large  spruce  and  fir 
trees  —  the  only  grove  known  northeast  of  the  Coppermine  River. 
Two  of  the  bucks  and  myself  hunted  the  country  west  of  Conghia 
Ti,  but  without  success.  We  then  returned  to  Fort  Enterprise  to 
await  the  migration  of  the  stag  caribou.  Two  of  our  dogs  starved 
to  death  and  we  ourselves  were  slightly  weakened  from  lack  of  food. 

May  14  one  of  the  Indians  killed  a  Richardson's  Barren  Ground 
Bear.  It  was  very  fat,  and  its  stomach  contained  two  fish  and  a 
ground  squirrel  but  its  main  food  had  been  berries  which  had  stained 
the  whole  intestine  purple.  A  similar  stain  dyed  the  intestines 
of  Ptarmigan  taken  at  this  season. 

May  18  the  migration  of  the  stag  caribou  commenced.  It 
lasted  about  ten  days.  The  numbers  in  this  herd  were  too  large  to 
estimate.  Bands  ranging  from  ten  to  two  hundred  were  constantly 
passing.  We  killed  thirty.  Then  the  chief  told  us  to  kill  no  more 
as  we  had  enough.  I  saw  no  females  in  this  herd,  and  I  believe 
that  they  had  wintered  in  some  place  unknown  to  the  Indians. 

May  30,  we  returned  to  the  Barrens.  In  the  woods  the  snow 
had  melted  and  the  ground  was  bare  but  beyond  timber  line  there 
was  enough  snow  for  travel  with  dog  sleds.  We  went  east  of 
north  and  in  six  days  reached  a  point  near  to  the  spot  where  the 


iThe  fur  traders  at  Rae  have  written  to  me  to  say  that  in  1911  the  caribou 
returned  in  their  usual  numbers. 
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Arctic  circle  cuts  Batfaurst  Inlet.  Every  night  it  froze,  and  every 
day  there  was  o.  heavy  thaw;  yet  at  our  turning  point  there  was 
more  snow  tiian  there  had  been  at  our  starting  point.  The  first 
day  out  we  caught  up  with  the  migrating  stags  and  saw  at  a  very 
rough  estimate  about  one  thousand  of  them.  These  were  the 
laggards,  the  fat  old  gentlemen,  big  and  heavy  with  horns  in  the 
velvet  and  about  two  feet  long.  After  this  we  saw  fewer  each  day  ' 
and  the  individuals  seen  averaged  younger,  thinner  and  more  i 
active. 

At  our  turning  point  we  had  reached  the  vanguard  and  saw 
only  about  two  hundred,  all  of  them  young  —  "runners"  as  the 
men  of  Newfoundland  call  them.  These  Barren  Ground  Caribou 
impressed  me  as  being  mxich  more  nearly  related  to  the  Newfound- 
land Caribou  than  to  the  Woodland  Caribou. 

On  the  way  back  we  soon  came  to  bare  ground  and  left  our  sleds 
packing  out  our  blankets  on  our  backs.  We  reached  Enterprise 
June  11.  By  this  time  all  the  caribou  were  beyond  the  Copper- 
mine River. 

We  stayed  at  Enterprise  about  a  week  and  then  set  out  for  Rae. 
The  first  lake  crossed  was  choked  with  ice  but  there  was  open 
water  in  nil  the  rest  of  them. 

Seven  species  of  trees  were  noted.  The  Spruce  (Dog-rib  name- 
Tai).  Is  found  as  a  large  tree  to  the  edge  of  the  Barren  Lands, 
and  in  isolated  groves  many  miles  beyond  the  line  of  continuous 
timber.  Stunted,  dwarf  trees  (Dog-rib  name  Tchu  nitch'oli, 
usually  translated  "the  land  of  little  sticks")  occiu' south  of  timber 
line  and  also  on  the  Barrens  as  an  irregular  fringe  rarely  more  than 
a  few  miles  from  the  large  trees.  The  banks  of  the  Coppermine 
River  below  Lac  de  Gras  and  the  shore  of  the  Southern  extremity 
of  Diri  Ti  are  well  wooded.  No  wood  is  found  between  Winter 
Lake  and  the  Coppermine  or  between  the  Coppermine  and  Diri  Ti. 
There  is  a  fir  tree  (Dog-rib  name  —  T»i),  which  only  grows  North  > 
of  Aiejean  Ti,'  found  wherever  the  Spruce  reaches  large  size,  even 
in  the  groves  far  out  on  the  Barrens.  It  does  not  occur  south  of 
Aiejean  Ti.  The  trees  are  more  spreading  and  e\-en  than  the 
Spruce,  and  their  bark  is  thin,  pale,  smooth  and  contains  blisten 


'  .Ucjean  TI  -  Spirit  Lako. 
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<rf  balsam.    The  Indians  recognize  them  as  different  from  the 
Spruce,  although  they  have  no  separate  name  for  them. 

The  Gray  or  Jack  Pine  Pinus  divaricata  —  {Con  of  the  Dog-ribs), 
Tamarack  {Larix  americana  —  l>og-nh  name  Inne  doui),  and 
Poplar  I  did  not  find  north  of  Aiejean  Ti,  Willows  occurred  as 
dwarf  trees  sparsely  aU  over  the  barrens,  extending  far  beyond 
the  Spruce.  Canoe  Birch,  Betula  papyrifera —  (Dog-rib  name  Ki) 
was  found  north  of  Aiejean  Ti  only  as  a  dwarf  tree. 

The  following  notes  on  the  birds  were  made  during  the  hunting 
trip  above  described.  I  kept  no  record  of  the  Raven  nor  of  the 
Canada  Jay.  I  have  also  omitted  most  of  my  observations  on 
the  birds  of  Great  Slave  Lake  because  that  coimtry  is  so  well 
known  that  the  rough  data  I  was  able  to  obtain  seemed  to  me 
valueless.  On  the  other  hand  Aiejean  Ti,  Diri  Ti  and  Conghia  Ti 
have  never  been  visited  by  any  white  man  but  myself.  Jjamba 
Ti  was  visited  by  Prof.  Russell  in  1894  early  in  the  spring  before 
the  arrival  of  migrants.  Therefore  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  part 
of  the  country  was  so  little  known  that  any  information  about  its 
birds  might  be  worth  preservation. 

1.  Qavia  inunar.  Loon.  —  First  seen  June  5  about  fifty  miles  north 
of  Lac  de  Gras.     The  first  one  seen  was  shot. 

2.  Larus  argantatus.  Herring  Gull.  —  Dog-rib  name  Maqueau.^ 
Reached  Fort  Enterprise  May  21.    Abundant. 

3.  Sterna  sp.?  Tern. —  Dog-rib  name  —  Awzi  maqueau,  literally 
Barren  Ground  Gull.  First  seen  on  the  Barren  Grounds  northwest  of 
Conghia  Ti  on  June  1.  Eggs  were  found  on  an  island  in  Snare  Lake  June 
26,  some  of  them  fresh,  some  of  them  containing  chicks,  but  all  fit  to  eat. 

4.  Oidamia  perspicillata.  Surf  Scoter.  —  Reach  Fort  Enterprise 
May  15.     In  the  oviduct  of  a  female  killed  May  24  was  a  full  sized  ovum. 

6.  Daflla  acuta.  Pintail  Duck.  —  Two  killed  near  Fort  Enterprise 
May  26. 

6.  Chan  hyparboreus  hyparboreus.  Snow  Goose.  —  Wavey.  Seen 
near  Fort  Enterprise  May  26. 

7.  Anser  albifrons  gambali.  American  White-frontbd  Gtoose.  — 
First  seen  May  23  near  Fort  Enterprise.  First  killed  May  27  near  Fort 
Enterprise.  This  was  the  common  goose  about  Fort  Enterprise  both  in 
the  timber  and  further  north  on  the  barrens. 

8.  Lobipes  sp.?  Phalarope.  —  Seen  in  the  Coppermine  River  not 
far  below  Lac  de  Gras  June  9. 


»  Dog-rib  words  should  be  pronounced  as  If  they  were  French. 
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y.  Lagopua  lagoptu  lagopua.  Willow  Ptaruigan. —  Dog-rib  name 
—  Katnha.  Winters  throughout  the  timbered  countty  between  EdmontOD 
and  Fort  Enterprise.  May  5,  Abundant  flocka  reach  Diri  Ti  in  the 
Barren  Groundu,  May  7.  Concealed  feather*  on  cocks'  necks  brown. 
May  10.  Cocks  while  with  brown  necks.  Hens  in  full  wint«r  plumage. 
Mating  coramenccs.  May  22.  Females  begin  to  change  winter  tor  summer 
plumage.  May  30.  Both  males  and  females  mottled  brown  and  white. 
Almost  ID  full  Hummer  plumage. 

10.  LogopUB  rupMtrli  niputrii.  Rock  PtaiuiigjUI.  —  Dog-rib 
name —  Kamba.  Winters  throughout  ihe  timbered  country  between 
Edmonton  und  Fort  Enterprise.  May  3.  First  seen  on  the  Barren 
Grounds  —  near  Diri  Ti.  May  5.  Abundant  Bocks  reach  Diri  1^.  May 
7.  Concealed  feathers  on  cocks'  necks  black.  May  10.  Cocks  white 
with  velvet  black  necks.  Hena  in  full  winter  plumage.  Mating  com- 
mences. May  22,  Hens  begin  to  change  winter  for  summer  plumage. 
Ova  in  oviducts  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  May  30.  Both  males 
and  females  mottled  black  and  white.  Almost  in  full  summer  plumage. 
The  first  color  change  in  the  cocks  of  both  Rock  and  Willow  PUumigan 
appears  to  be  an  example  of  sexual  and  not  of  protective  coloration. 
Color  changes  occur  in  the  cocks  more  than  a  week  before  they  occur 
in  the  hens.  Color  changes  in  the  cocks  occur  simultaneously  with 
mating;  they  occur  in  the  hens  simultaneously  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  snow.  The  eocks  which  have  partly  changed  color  are  much  more 
conspicuous  thah  the  hens  which  have  not. 

11,  LagopUBleucuniBleucunu.  Wkitg-tailf.oPtahmiqan. —  Dog- 
rib  name^  KnnAa.    June  4.     .\  mdc  bird  seen  but  not  shot  in  the  high 

»  Barren  Grounds  west  of  Conghia  Ti,    He  was  in  full 


12.  Colaptas  aurftCUs  lutatu.  Flicker.  —  Seen  near  Fort  Entei^ 
prise  May  2S.     Common  from  the  date  when  first  seen, 

13.  OtCKioris  ftlpsitris  hortl.  Shore-Lark  —  May  26,  Reached 
Fort  Enterprise.  June  4.  Seen  on  the  Barren  Grounds  Northwest  of 
Conghia  Ti. 

U,  KuphngUB  GKrollniu.  Rdsttt  BLACKBmu.  —  Dog-rib  namo 
KeauUesi.  May  13.  Reached  Fort  Enterprise.  Not  seen  on  the  Barreoa. 
Song;   a  very  sweet,  metallic,  silvery  whistle. 

19.  Loiia  leucoptera.  White-winged  Crossbill,  —  April  H. 
Reached  thi-  cnuiilr,-  just  north  of  Aiejean  Ti,  The  Indiana  saJd  that 
these  birds  do  not  ivinlcr  in  thi.-i  country, 

16.  Ac&Dthls  Itnaria  tinarla.  Redpoll.  —  May  8.  Reached  Diri 
Ti  in  the  Barrens. 

17.  Plactrophenaz  nivalis  nivalis.  Snowflake.  —  Dog-rib  name  — 
Atpti  Uching.  Darren  Ground  ihing.  Winter  abundantly  al  Edmonton 
where  they  feed,  like  English  Sparrows,  on  horse  droppings.  Jan,  30 
Tracks  seen  about  dog  droppings  on  the  long  portage  between  Slave  River 
and  Slave  Lake,    These  birds  are  rarely  seen  in  the  timbered  country 


p,   RartoqCf 
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Map  of  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Region  to  the  North. 
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between  Etlmoaton  &nd  Fort  Enterpriae,  except  as  migranta.  They 
probably  winter  in  the  treelesa  prairies  from  Edmonton  southwafd. 
Maruh  14,  A  floak  seen  near  Sraallpaper's  house,  North  Arm  of  Slave  Lake. 
March  18  Firat  seen  at  Fort  Rac.  May  3-  Tracks  seen  on  the  Barren 
Grounda.  May  8.  Birds  seen  on  the  Barren  Grounds.  May  19,  Mat- 
ing.?    Flocks  abundant, 

13.  CfttcftTlus  Upponlcus  lappooiciu.  Lapland  Loncspcr.  —  On 
May  19  and  aftern'arda  seen  frequently  witli  the  flocks  oF  Snowflokea. 

19.  ZonotiicliU  louoophrra  leucopbrja.  WniTe<TitowNBD  Spab- 
EOW.  —  May  26.  Reached  Fort  Eiiierprisc  May  31.  Common  on  the 
Barren  Grounds  one  and  a  half  days  travel  beyond  the  Coppermine  Hiver. 
Song:  like  the  Grst  two  notes  of  a  Wbite-throated  Sparrow's.  If  a  While- 
throat's  song  is  written  soa>-\BkeM,  peahody.  prahody,  pcahody,  thia  bird's 
song  would  be  written  sou--vhvat,  »oir-wheat.  The  Indians  recognized  this 
song  as  belonging  to  a  small  bird  with  a  stri|>ed  heud. 

20  Spieella  monticoU  monticolft.  Tbeh  Spareow,  — May  23, 
reached   Forf  Enlerpri.'ie. 

21.  PatrocbslidaD  luoifroiiH.  Cliff  Swallow.  —  June  1.  seen  on 
the  burrens  beyond  the  Coppermine  River, 

22.  BombycilU  Kamila.  Bohemian  Waxwino,  —  Dog-rib  name 
Kroirine.  May  6.  Reached  Diri  Ti.  Seen  in  a  grove  of  spruce  and  fir 
two  (lays  travel  North  of  the  Coppermine  River.  Between  the  Copper- 
mine and  Diri  Ti  there  is  absolutely  no  timber,  when  we  crossed  the  Copper- 
mine we  carried  with  us  even  our  kettle  aticks, 

23.  PUnestlctu  mlf  rktoriua  migratoriua.  Robin  .^  Dotc-rib  name 
Qoshi.  May  17.  Reached  Fort  Enlerprise.  Abundant  throughout  the 
timberei]  country.     Scarce  north  of  the  continuous  woods. 


The  accompanying  map  is  partly  from  the  published  maps  of 
the  Interior  Department  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Great 
Slave  Lake  north  of  YeLow  Knife  Bay  and  Lake  Murion  are  so 
inaccurately  drawn  there,  that  I  give  them  from  ray  own  courses 
and  estimated  distances.  Aiejean  Ti  which  is  not  show-n  on  any 
publisheil  map,  I  have  mapped  from  my  own  observations.  Diri 
Ti,  Jjamba  Ti  and  Conghia  Ti  I  have  copied  from  a  sketch  map 
made  by  Germain,  an  old  Indian  who  has  hunted  this  region  all 
his  life.  Winter  Lake  is  doubk'  as  I  have  drawn  it.  Canadian 
map9  show  only  the  western  end  of  the  lower  lake. 
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In  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  Vol.  47^  pp.  332- 
347,  were  published  a  reprint  of  the  ''Adumbratiunculae"  of 
Vroeg's  Catalogue  1764,  by  Mr.  C.  Davies  Sherbom  and  comments 
on  the  new  birds  described  therein,  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Richmond. 

It  is  shown  that  P.  S.  Pallas  was  undoubtedly  the  author  of  the 
Adtlmbratiunculae  and  that  many  of  the  new  names  proposed, 
antedate  those  now  in  use. 

Two  protests  have  since  appeared,  against  the  adoption  of  these 
names  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Richmond. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Sdater  (Ibis,  1905,  p.  490-491)  rejects  the  names 
because  Vroeg's  Catalogue  appeared  before  (by  a  lapstu  calami 
he  says  after)  the  twelfth  edition  of  Linnaeus,  with  which  edition 
Dr.  Sclater  begins  his  nomenclature.  He  adds  however  "There 
is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  '  Adumbratiunculae'  were  pubUshed 
at  aU;  they  are  paged  separately  from  the  'Sale-list.'  All  we 
know  is  that  a  printed  copy  of  them  is  attached  to  Linnseus's 
copy  of  the  Sale-list,  and  it  was  probably  sent  to  Linnaeus  by  Pallas. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  '  Adumbratiunculae'  were 
issued  along  with  other  copies  of  the  Sale-list  or  were  intended  by 
the  author  for  Linnaeus's  private  use  only." 

Dr.  Sclater's  position  is  of  course  unassailable  if  we  begin  our 
nomenclature  with  the  twelfth  edition  of  Linnaeus,  but  those 
zoologists  who  follow  this  practice  are  a  rapidly  decreasing  minority 
and  most  of  us  cannot  dismiss  Vroeg's  catalogue  so  easily.  His 
claim  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  Adumbratiunculae 
were  really  pubh'shed  or  were  attached  to  other  copies  of  the 
Catalogue  would  probably  not  have  been  made  had  he  read  the 
statement  in  the  preface  relative  to  them,  which  is  quoted  below. 
Furthermore  since  Mr.  Sherbom  and  Dr.  Richmond  published 
their  reprint  and  commentary,  two  more  copies  of  the  Catalogue 
have  turned  up,  each  with  the  Adumbratiunculae  attached.  One 
as  explained  below  is  in  the  Zoological  Society  of  Amsterdam,  while 
the  other  was  procured  a  few  years  since  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Rich- 
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mond  from  a  dealer  in  the  same  city.  To  Dr.  Richmond's  liberality 
I  am  indebted  tor  the  privilege  of  examining  his  copy  of  this  rare 
work. 

The  second  protest  against  accepting  the  names  in  question  13 
by  Dr.  E.  D.  Van  Oort  who  discovered  a  copy  of  Vroeg's  Catalogue 
in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  "  Natura  Artis 
Magistra"  at  Amsterdam  and  describes  it  in  Notes  from  the 
Leyden  Museum  XXXIV  No.  1,  pp.  66-CS.     Dec.  1,  Iflll. 

Dr.  Van  Oort  states  that  "  all  the  new  species  of  the  "  adum- 
bratiunculie "  are  mentioned,  most  of  them  under  the  same  latin 
name^,  some  under  other  latin  names"  in  the  Catalogue  proper 
which  precedes  the  Adumbratiiinculie  and  the  names  in  the  latter 
are  thus  preoccupied  by  those  in  the  Catalogue, 

"  These  latter  names  however,  cannot  be  considered  because  the 
author  of  the  names  and  of  the  descriptions  is  unknown." 

He  adds  that  even  if  this  were  not  the  case  the  Adumbratiunculas 
were  anonymous  when  published  and  the  quotations  of  Linnteus 
and  Pallas  citing  the  latter  as  the  author  do  not  affect  the  case. 

The  latter  contention  I  do  not  think  will  be  seriously  considered 
as  the  evidence  of  Pallas'  authorship  is  perfectly  clear.  The 
former  contention  is  distinctly  illogical  because  if  the  names  of  the 
Catalogue  are  denied  recognition  in  scientific  nomenclature  they 
certainly  have  no  status  whatever  and  cannot  preclude  the  subse- 
quent use  of  the  same  names,  either  in  the  same  or  another  con- 
nection. 

Since  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  Code  of  Nomenclature 
does  not  reject  anonymous  names,  I  should  be  willing  to  accept 
the  new  names  which  appear  in  the  Catalogue  proper  and  quote 
them  from  there  rather  than  from  the  Adumbratiunculie  if  there 
were  no  other  question  involved.  There  is  however,  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  the  Catalogue  is  strictly  binomial  or  was 
even  intended  to  be. 

The  author  states  in  the  preface  that  the  species  are  arranged 
under  the  Linn(ean  genera  and  are  numbered  to  correspond  with 
the  tenth  edition  of  the  Systemu  Natura,  while  such  sjiecies  as 
were  not  contained  in  this  work  are  miirked  with  a  zero.  He 
further  says  "Ce  qui  nous  a  engage  a  en  donner  des  descriptions 
details  k  la  fin  du  Catalogue,  qui  pourront  ser\'ir  k  ceux  qui  se 
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font  un  ^tude  metjiodique  de  rHistoire  Naturelle/'  This  of 
course  refers  to  the  Adumbratiunculae  of  Pallas. 

The  author  of  the  Catalogue  evidently  used  Pallas's  names  for 
the  nondescripts  just  as  he  used  Linnsean's  names  for  species 
already  known,  but  he  added  miscellaneous  explanatory  terms 
indicating  sex,  age,  and  condition  as  weU  as  additional  descriptive 
words,  until  the  result  seems  to  me  anything  but  consistent  bi- 
nomialism.  In  fact  the  author  probably  never  meant  his  names 
to  be  so  considered,  since  he  refers  distinctly  to  the  appended 
Adumbratiunculae  as  provided  for  those  interested  in  the  syste- 
matic study  of  Natural  History. 

The  following  quotation  will  show  how  the  technical  names  are 
given  in  the  Catalogue.  The  genera  are  usually  cited  in  the  plural, 
and  the  specific  names  given  in  parentheses. 


«1 


ANATES    .    ^  j^j 

Genus  LXI 

EENDEN 


238  BERG  EEND.     Mantictje  {Tadoma  Mas)  Lin.  Sp.  3 

239  ZWARTE  ZEE  EEND  (Nigra)  Lin.  Sp.  6 

240  STORM  EEND  (Fusca)  Lin.  Sp.  5 

241  IdemH  Wyfje  (Praecedentis  Femina) 

242  MAKKOVSER  of  TURKSCHE  EEND  Mannetje  (Moschaia  Mas) 
Lin.  Sp.  13 

243  Idem  het  kieke^  {Pullus  Moschatae) 

***** 

256  KOL  of  STEEN  CANS  {Atiser)  Lin.  Sp.  7. 

257  GROENLANDSCHE  BRAND  CANS.     Mannetje.     {Anscr  Bernicla 
s.  Brenta  Mas)  Lin.  Sp.  11. 

258  TARTARYSCHE  CANS  Mannetje.     (Anser  Tartaricus  ferrugineus 
Mas)  Lin.  Sp.  0. 

Should  anyone  still  consider  that  the  names  in  the  Catalogue 
should  be  recognized  he  will  find  seven  which  differ  from  those 
proposed  in  the  Adumbratiunculje,  viz. 

Adumbratiunculffi  Catalogue 

No.    .59*[  =  57*]  Certhia  collaris  =  Certhia  torque  rubra    p.  8 
1 13  Loxia  tricolor  =  Loxia  erythromelana    p.  13 

114-115  Lanius  carbo  =Lanius  purpureus    p.  13 

142  Fringilla  citrinella         =  Fringilla  Canariae  subsimilis  p.  15 
175  (not  named)  =Parus  aureus    p.  18 
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358  [ = 258]  Anser  f emiginea = Anser  Tartaricus  femigineus  p.  25 
320  Trynga  alba  =Tringa  Leucophsea    p.  32 

Unfortunately  Dr.  Richmond  has  adopted  Parus  aureus  from 
the  Catalogue,  and  the  committee  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union  adopted  Tringa  leucophcea.  If  these  names  are  rejected 
as  I  think  they  must  be  then  Euphonia  aurea  (Pallas)  p.  345  of 
Dr.  Richmond's  paper  will  revert  to  Euphonia  chloroticalAnn.  1766; 
while  the  Sanderling  will  be  known  as  Calidris  alba  Pallas  as  given 
by  Dr.  Richmond,  p.  347. 

« 

I  can  see  no  excuse  whatever  for  rejecting  the  names  given  in  the 
Adumbratiunculae  and  the  changes  in  nomenclature  suggested 
by  Dr.  Richmond  should  be  adopted. 

Moreover  one  more  seems  to  be  necessary.  The  Crested  Guinea 
Fowl,  Guttera  cristaia  usually  quoted  from  Numida  cristata  Pallas 
Spic.  Zool.  I,  p.  15,  1767,  is  described  in  the  Adumbratiunculae 
1764  as  Meleagris  cristaia.  This  name  however  is  invalidated  by 
Meleagris  cristata  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  and  I  would  therefore 
propose  for  Meleagris  cristaia  Pallas  1764  (=  Numida  cristaia 
Pallas  1767)  the  name  Guttera  pallasi. 


GREAT  AUK  EGGS  IN  THE  THAYER  MUSEUM. 

BY   JOHN    E.   THAYER. 
Plate  Xll. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  series  of  eight  eggs  of  the  Great 
Auk,  Plautus  impcfinisy  in  my  collection.  Three  of  these  were 
described  in  *The  Auk'  for  1905.  The  others  are  those  numbered 
XIV  to  XVI II  in  Thomas  Parkin's  Catalogue  of  mounted  skins 
and  eggs  of  the  Great  Auk  sold  at  public  auction  in  Great  Britain 
1806-1910,  from  whicli  publication  the  following  notes  are  taken. 

Egg  XIV  was  found  in  the  shop  of  Mons.  Perrot,  Naturalist 
Prepateur  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris,  by  the  late 
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Sir  William  \Glner  who  purchased  it  November  23,  1847,  for  200 
francs.  After  his  death  the  egg  was  purchased  by  Mr.  T.  G. 
Middlebrook,  April  23,  1895,  for  £189. 

Egg  XV  was  originally  obtained  in  Iceland  about  1830  by  a  ship 
owner  of  St.  Malo  who  bequeathed  it  to  Comte  Raoul  de  Barac^. 
Upon  his  death  it  was  secured  by  Baron  d'Hamonville  in  March, 

1887.  On  June  25,  1895,  it  was  offered  at  auction  in  London  and 
was  bought  by  Messrs.  Jay  &  Co.  for  £173  5s  and  two  years  later 
July  27,  1897,  was  again  sold  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Middlebrook  for  £168. 
It  was  figured  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Soci^t^  Zoologique  de  France 

1888,  plate  6,  fig.  C. 

Egg  X\'I  from  Iceland,  was  sold  by  Frederick  Schultz  of  Dresden 
to  Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  May  23,  1841.  The  same  year  the  latter  sold 
it  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Tuke  for  £2.  6s.  and  at  the  executors'  sale  April  20, 
1896,  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Heattey  Noble  for  Mr.  Wm.  Newell 
for  £l()8.  This  egg  is  referred  to  in  Hewitson's  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions of  British  Binls  1846,  Vol.  II,  p.  413,  and  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  plate.     (Plate  XII.) 

Egg  XVII  one  of  three  which  were  in  the  collection  of  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Barde  for  some  thirty  years  prior  to  1825  when  they  went 
with  the  rest  of  his  collection  to  the  Boulogne  Museum.  The 
curator  of  this  institution  exchanged  them  to  Mr.  James  Gardner 
Jr.  for  an  Ostrich  skin.  Mr.  Gardner  brought  them  to  London 
and  sold  them  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Potts,  who  after  disposing  of  two  of 
them  at  auction  May  24,  1853,  sailed  to  New  Zealand  taking  the 
present  egg  with  him.  He  died  in  1888  and  about  1891  the  egg 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Henry  O.  Forbes,  curator  of  the  Canterbury 
Museum,  Christ  Church,  New  Zealand.  It  was  returned  to 
England  and  was  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Leopold  Field  from  whom 
it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Rowland  Ward.  It  was  offered  at  auction 
April  13,  1897  and  was  Iwught  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Middlebrook  for  £294. 
Prol)iibIy  no  bird's  egg  has  ever  travelled  so  widely! 

Egg  XVIII  has  the  same  early  history  as  No.  XV  and  was 
figured  l)y  the  Baron  d'Hamonville,  Plate  6,  fig.  B,  of  the  paper 
already  referred  to.  It  was  purchased,  July  19,*  1899,  by  Mr.  T. 
G.  Middlebrook  for  £315,  but  on  the  dispersal  of  the  Middlebrook 
Museum  January  30,  1908,  it  brought  only  £110,  and  was  bought 
bv  Mr.  Rowland  Ward. 
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THE   LEAST  SANDPIPER  DURING  THE  NESTING 
SEASON  IN  THE  MAGDALEN  ISLANDS. 

BY  ROBERT  THOMAS  MOORE. 

Plates  XIII,  XIV. 

The  habits  described  in  this  paper  were  noted  in  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  during  the  period,  June  17  to  July  2, 
19 11.  Most  of  these  days  were  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Grosse  Isle, 
the  fishing  village  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  "I^agoon."  This 
peculiar  body  of  water,  twenty-five  miles  long  by  two  or  three 
wide,  is  bulwarked  against  the  sea  on  both  sides  by  a  narrow  stretch 
of  dunes,  wind-tossed  mile  after  mile  to  weird  and  mammoth  shapes 
of  sand,  but  here  and  there  blown  flat  into  low  areas.  One  of  these 
just  east  of  Grosse  Isle  has  taken  the  form  of  a  salt  marsh  and  has 
become  the  chief  nesting-locality  of  Pisobia  minufilla  for  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  islands. 

The  marsh  itself  is  a  large  one,  for  here  the  distance  from  gulf 
to  lagoon  is  over  a  mile,  the  whole  of  this  width,  save  for  the  dunes 
on  the  gulf -side,  being  covered  by  its  surface.  In  the  other  direc- 
tion it  is  irregular,  being  invaded  here  and  there,  and  in  places 
almost  bisected,  by  tongues  of  solid  earth,  sufficient  to  support  a 
growth  of  stunted  spruces  and  bayberri(^s.  On  our  arrival  no 
conspicuous  flowers  flaunted  briglit  colors  in  any  part  of  this  area, 
for  the  Blue  Flags  had  not  yet  bloomed  on  the  edges  and  the  Buck- 
beans  (Mniyanthcif  frifoliata)  so  profuse  in  a  dt^t^per  marsli  at  East 
Point,  were  entirely  absent.  The  whole  surface  was  sombre, 
absolutely  unrelieved,  all  in  tones  of  gray  anrl  dark  green.  A  more 
<lreary  waste  of  water  and  muck  can  hardly  be  imagined!  F'ully 
a  third  is  water  distriljuted  in  shallow  patches,  the*  rest  water- 
soaked  hummocks,  dry  only  on  the  grassy  tussocks  that  tuft  the 
marsh  here  and  there.  On  these  hillocks  tlu'  Wilson's  Snipes 
conceal  their  nests,  but  the  Ix^ast  Sandpipers  place  theirs  in  tufts 
of  short  marsh  grass  surrounding  the  larger  tussocks. 

As  one  slops  over  the  marsh  the  little  Sand-peeps  begin  to  pipe 
anxiously  and  soon  one  whirls  up  into  the  sky  to  repeat  over  and 
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over  a  pathetic  little  flight  song.  By  this  time  the  more  abundant 
and  more  vociferous  Wilson's  Snipes  are  hurtling  about  in  tumultu- 
ous excitement,  those,  concerned  with  young  near  at  hand,  making 
spectacular  dives  to  earth,  there  to  grovel  and  flutter,  while  others 
are  cutting  eccentric  figures  overhead  and  ever  and  anon  sharply 
plunging  down  the  skies  to  the  accompaniment  of  their  wild  wing- 
songs.  Other  species,  too,  are  demanding  attention:  the  Savannah 
Sparrows  buzz  on  all  sides,  Rusty  Blackbirds  hoarsely  rasp  from 
the  marsh-edges,  Blackpolb  clink  their  pipes  in  the  bayberry 
clumps,  and  Fox  Sparrows  innumerable  bell  from  the  surrounding 
hills.  Nevertheless  the  Sandpiper  and  the  Snipe  seem  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  marsh,  the  only  ones  that  require  just  such  a  wet 
situation  and  no  other  for  the  setting  of  their  homes. 

All  told  we  found  five  nests  of  the  Least  Sandpiper,  four  of  them 
close  together  at  the  southwest  end  of  the  marsh,  in  an  area  not 
over  a  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  The  fifth  nest  was  discovered 
by  my  companion,  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Baily,  in  the  damp  end  of  a  grassy 
field,  where  it  borders  the  marsh  along  its  southern  margin.  All 
of  the  nests  were  in  damp  situations  and  those  in  the  marsh  were 
on  ground  so  sponge-like  that  one  could  not  kneel  without  getting 
wet.  Adequate  protection  from  the  dampness  was  aflPorded  three 
of  the  marsh  nests  by  a  layer  of  dead,  chocolate-colored  leaves, 
presumably  secured  from  the  bayberry  bushes.  The  lining  of  the 
fourth  nest  consisted  of  narrow  strips  of  glistening  white  Eel-grass, 
Zoslrra  marina,  which  not  only  bottomed  the  nest-concavity,  but 
also  curled  its  surplus  of  satin  strands  out  and  around  the  grassy 
tuft  into  a  most  conspicuous  and  charming  decoration.  Conspicu- 
ous as  it  was  against  the  dark  background,  it  was  not  absolutely 
tell-tale,  for  similar  curls  were  scattered  about  the  neighborhood 
and  decreased  the  danger  of  discovery.  The  field  nest  was  lined 
with  grass  which  harmonized  perf(.*ctly  with  the  standing  grasses 
that  met  above  and  made  detection  difficult.  The  customary 
liniiii^'  se(»ms  to  be  leaves,  and  nests,  so  lined,  though  couched  in 
short  grass  and  open  to  view,  are  in  reality  well-concealed,  for  the 
chocolate-blotched  eggs  are  almost  invisible  in  their  dark  setting. 

Four  eggs  were  ultimately  the  complement  of  all  the  nests,  though 
one  when  discoverefl,  contaim»d  but  a  single  egg.  These  were 
indistinguishable   in  shape  and  size,  but   varied  considerably  in 
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amount  and  arrangement  of  markings.  One  set  was  so  heavily 
blotched  with  varying  shades  of  dark  brown  that  the  background 
was  hardly  visible  at  any  point,  while  a  second  set  was  blotched 
only  about  the  larger  end  and  spotted  on  the  sides  and  small  end. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  second  was  buffy,  while  that  of  the 
first  was  chfx^late.  Still  a  thinl  set  differed  from  these  in  having 
two  dark  eggs  tike  the  first  and  two  light  like  the  second. 

All  four  of  the  marsh  nests  were  found  nn  June  17,  when  three 
possessed  the  full  complement  of  eggs.  By  June  22  the  nest, 
which  had  on  the  17th  but  one  egg,  now  contained  four.  On  this 
same  date,  the  22nd,  eggs  of  one  of  the  marsh  nest.s  hatched  and 
these  chicks  loft  the  home  before  the  morning  of  the  24th.  Ilie 
24th  also  witnessed  the  discovery  of  the  field  nest,  which  at  that 
time  contained  four  eggs  somewhat  incubated.  These  hatched 
between  June  25th  and  July  1st,  It  appears  from  this  that  some 
of  the  females  must  have  begun  laying  as  early  as  June  5.  and  on 
the  other  hand,  one  certainly  did  not  start  much  before  the  16th. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  season,  as  far  as  the  Magdalen 
Islands  were  concerned,  was  late  and  unusually  wet.  rnfortu- 
nately  I  have  no  dates,  other  than  those  given  above,  from  which 
to  calculate  the  length  of  the  incubation  period.  All  that  I  can 
definitely  assert  is  that  it  lasts  longer  than  seven  days.  Not  until 
the  clutch  is  complete  does  incubation  begin,  for  all  the  eggs  in 
one  nest  hatched  within  a  period,  not  longer  than  twenty-four 
hours.  There  is  a  possibility  that  two  broods  are  reared,  since  one 
female,  collected  on  the  24th  after  she  fiushed  from  the  set,  not 
completed  til!  the  22nd,  exhibited  a  red-centered  condition  of  four 
of  the  ovaries,  which  made  the  laying  of  &  second  set  potentially 


The  young  are  certainly  precocioua,  leaving  the  nest  at  least  by 
the  first  day  after  birth  and,  thereafter,  being  able  to  find  their 
food  and  take  care  of  themselves.  At  sunset,  June  22,  the  first  egg 
of  one  clutch  hatched  before  my  eyes  and  forty  hours  later  on  June 
24  all  of  the  young  had  left  the  nest.  Tlie  parent  who  had  brooded 
them  was  walking  about,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  deserted  home  but 
despite  diligent  search,  no  trace  of  her  young  could  be  discovered. 
At  this  early  stage  of  development  their  various  shades  of  cinnamon 
and  brown  render  them  ineonspicunus  and  their  small  size  completes 
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an  equipment  sufficient  for  absolute  safety,  as  long  as  they  remain 
in  the  dark  marshes.  That  they  do  not  stay  there  long,  I  feel 
confident,  for  a  parent  and  two  young,  not  over  three  days  old,  were 
discovered  by  us  on  July  2  in  a  stretch  of  sand,  bordering  the  beach 
and  a  long  distance  from  a  possible  nesting-locality.  Here  against 
this  white  background,  relieved  only  by  spikes  of  grass,  they  were 
very  conspicuous  and  the  lack  of  protection  made  the  parent 
franticaUy  anxious.  Piping  a  frenzied  flight  song,  she  whirled 
over  our  heads  and  dashed  to  earth,  there  to  trail  excitedly  in  a 
vain  effort  to  confuse  attention.  To  protect,  to  warn,  to  guide  in 
the  search  for  food,  these  seem  to  be  the  chief  parental  functions 
at  this  stage.  That  the  young  are  able  to  find  food  and  water  for 
themselves,  we  had  evidence  the  next  day,  for  these  two  were  kept 
over  night  and,  when  they  were  let  loose,  ran  at  once  to  a  stream  of 
water  coursing  across  the  beach,  boldly  waded  in  and  drank  deep. 
Quite  as  adept  they  were  in  finding  food.  Our  attempts  to  re- 
catch  these  nimble  youngsters  brought  to  light  a  use  of  wing,  I 
would  not  have  credited  to  two-day  old  chicks.  At  the  moment 
of  imminent  capture  they  would  raise  their  featherless  flippers  and 
flap  them  vigorously,  as  if  anticipating  a  surer  method  of  escape  in 
the  near  future! 

Interesting  as  this  precocity  was,  it  did  not  appeal  to  me  so 
much  as  the  guileless  disposition  of  the  adult  birds.  From  a 
customary  gunner's  experience  with  Shore-birds  I  expected  these 
abused  Sand-peeps  to  be  extremely  shy  in  their  northern  homes. 
The  truth  was  a  revelation  of  gentleness  of  character,  apparently 
inherent  in  the  whole  species,  in  astounding  contrast  with  the  bitter 
treatment,  accorded  them  on  our  southern  beaches.  Never  have 
I  known  any  birds  more  docile,  more  absolutely  free  from  the 
resentful  instinct,  than  these  wee  fluffs  of  life.  My  caged  canary 
when  suddenly  disturbed,  pecks  and  scratches,  but  these  wild 
Sand-peeps  permitted  themselves  to  be  caught  and  handled  with- 
out once  resorting  to  natural  weapons  of  defense.  Indeed  all  their 
actions  about  the  nest  in  the  presence  of  human  beings  indicate  a 
nature  at  once  bold  and  gentle,  fearless  and  tame,  combined  in  a 
disposition  about  as  lovable  as  that  of  any  wild  creature  I  know, 
and  this  despite  the  fact,  that  they  are  as  consistently  "collected" 
on  the  nesting-grounds,  as  they  are  shot  on  the  migration  beaches. 
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It  ia  surprisingly  easy  to  get  on  friendly  terms  with  them  and,  once 
a  friendly  relation  ia  established,  the  revelation  of  life-secreta 
follows  as  u  natural  consequence. 

The  birds  do  not  flush  directly  from  the  nest  like  many  ^ound- 
nesting  species,  but  invariably  walk  or  run  fifteen  feet  or  more, 
before  flying.  This  habit  was  characteristic  of  all  five  brooding 
birds,  particularly  at  the  time  of  neat-discovery.  Later  it  was. 
modified  by  increasing  familiarity,  indeed  two  birds  became  so 
tame  that  they  would  not  leave,  unless  threatened  with  foot  or 
hand.  With  them  flight  was  a  premeditated  action,  rarely  incited 
by  fear.  The  customary  response  to  the  stimulus  of  man's  pres- 
ence was  as  follows:  At  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from  me  the 
brooder  would  raise  itself  an  inch  from  the  nest  and  watch  my 
approach.  If  my  movement  was  extremely  slow,  it  would  drop 
back  on  the  eggs,  but  at  my  third  or  fourth  step  later  would  rise 
again  and  walk  a  foot  away,  atop,  and  gaze  at  me  doubtfully. 
This  action  was  performed  in  erect  attitude  with  no  attempt  to 
(Touch  or  conceal.  The  next  move  was  to  run  swiftly  off  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  and  launch  into  flight  (sometimes  accompanied  by 
song),  provided  it  was  the  initial  meeting.  If  she  was  used  to  me, 
she  would  circle  about  among  the  hummocks  approaching  again 
from  various  directions.  .\t  this  point,  if  I  remained  motionless, 
she  would  i^^'a^iabIy  return  by  short  running  hitches  and  boldl,\' 
gather  the  eggs  under  her.  My  next  step  woidii  start  her  again 
and  a  sudden  movement  would  produce  one  of  two  results:  Kither 
she  would  flutter  up  a  few  feet  into  the  air,  like  a  slow-flupping 
moth,  and  drop  again  a  few  feet  ahead,  or  else  she  would  trail  and 
vibrate  the  "broken  wing,"  All  the  birds  used  iJie  latter  trick 
at  one  time  or  other,  hut  they  did  so  sporadically,  rurelj-  employ- 
ing it  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  nest,  -\  marked  feature  of 
this  manoeuvre  was  the  wide-spreading  of  the  tail  fan-shaped, 
showing  a  conspicuou.s  amount  of  white.  A  supplementary  action 
was  to  grovel  in  -some  mud-depression  and  flutter  the  luklf-shut 
wings  rapidly  for  several  secomis,  or  else  to  slide  slowly  forwards 
on  the  belly.  During  this  performance  a  high  call-nnte  was 
constantly  uttered  resembling  the  cries  of  young  birds,  (fall 
record  No,  1.) 

So  far  the  actions  descril)ed  were  common  t<i  each  I,easl  Sand- 
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piper  and  would  incline  one  to  believe  they  lacked  individuality. 
Quite  the  opposite  was  true;  each  one  was  highly  individualized, 
80  that  it  could  be  distinguished  easily  by  some  marked  trait. 
For  instance,  one  bird  on  leaving  the  nest  invariably  ran  directly 
towards  me,  no  matter  from  what  direction  I  came  or  how  close  I 
was,  and  walked  about  my  feet  in  imminent  danger  of  being  trod 
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upon,  if  I  confined  my  attention  to  the  camera.  Tliough  two 
others  were  much  tamer,  neither  showed  this  surprising  trait. 
The  action  was  not  threatening,  but  anxious  or  merely  nervous. 
A  second  bird  developed  a  habit  of  lifting  the  grasses,  we  trod 
down  about  its  nest,  a  third  was  quite  shy  and  two  others  were 
extremely  tame.  Furthermore  the  flight  songs  of  the  three 
brooders  I  heard  sing,  were  characteristically  different  and  easily 
distinguishable. 

Discovering  how  guileless  the  two  tame  parents  were,  I  naturally 
devoted  most  of  my  time  to  them.  One  was  the  owner  of  the 
E^I-grass  nest  in  the  marsh,  the  other  of  the  grass  nest  in  the  field. 
This  bird  hereafter  designated  the  "marsh  bird,"  was  disclosed  to 
us  by  a  village  boy,  who  was  trying  to  catch  her  with  his  cap,  a 
trick  which  he  probably  would  have  accomplished.     Even  while 
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Mr.  Baily  was  focussing  his  camera  within  three  feet  of  the  nest, 
she  walked  up  to  it  and  covered  the  eggs  as  unconcernedly,  as  if 
we  were  miles  away.  There  were  three  of  us  present,  talking  and 
conversing,  yet  she  walked  right  up  to  our  feet  and  slipped  be- 
tween the  tripod  legs.  Indeed  when  a  time  picture  of  the  eggs 
was  required,  one  had  to  pre\-ent  her  from  walking  in  and  spoil- 
ing the  picture.  That  she  was  perfectly  at  home  with  us,  was 
proved  by  the  easy,  unconscious  attitudes  she  took,  often  preening 
her  feathers  or  stretching  her  wings  in  the  most  serene  and 
graceful  manner.  One  foot  held  up  the  wing,  the  other  balanced 
the  bird.  Poising  in  ihb  airy  fashion  she  seemed  some  automaton 
of  a  fairy  world,  rather  than  an  earthly  intelligence.  (Plate  XIV, 
fig.  4.) 

And  she  was  very  intelligent!  On  June  20  I  watched  her  solve 
three  problems,  one  pro\nded  by  the  crowded  condition  of  her  nest, 
the  others  by  human  interference.  Her  custom  was  to  run  straight 
into  her  nest  without  stopping  at  the  edge.  Without  hesitation 
she  would  step  directly  on  the  eggs,  each  foot  on  an  egg,  and  then, 
try  111  slip  the  feet  between  them  before  seltlinji;.  But  the  eggs 
were  so  large  and  the  nest  so  small,  that  there  was  little  room  for 
her  feet.  The  right  foot  went  down  quite  easily,  but  when  the 
left  tried,  it  squeezed  and  shoved  in  vain.  Realizing  that  she 
would  not  succeed  in  this  way,  she  made  use  of  her  bill,  inserting 
it  between  the  offending  e^s  and  turning  the  small  end  of  one 
around.  Then  she  shoved  the  lining  away  to  the  sitle  of  the  nest 
near  the  small  end  and  having  made  a  hole,  inserted  the  foot.  Her 
next  move  was  to  coerce  a  refractory  egg  under  her  feathers  and 
then  to  tear  out  a  piece  of  Eel-grass  that  annoyed  her.  At  length 
content  she  sank  into  a  wide-spread  tlufTj'  condition,  the  bill  sunk, 
the  eyes  relaxed,  and  assumed  that  glazed  appearance,  which 
denotes  a  brooding  bird  unconscious  of  surroundings,  (Plate  XIV, 
fig.  3.)  And  all  this  happened  while  my  head  was  within  three 
feet  of  hers ! 

It  seemed  a  pity  to  disturb  her,  but  I  liad  my  own  problem  for 
her.  Forcing  her  otf,  I  filled  her  neet  full  of  sticks  and  waited. 
Immediately  she  came  up  and  ran  right  over  the  top  of  the  nest. 
Stopping  on  the  opposite  side,  she  stood  stock  still  a  full  minute 
unable  to  grasp  the  changed  conditions.     Then,  for  the  first  time 
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this  bird  evinced  active  concern,  for  she  began  to  run  in  and  out 
of  the  tussocks,  searching  frantically  in  all  directions,  now  and 
then  halting  to  get  bearings  and  constantly  gi\ing  vent  to  that 
pathetic  little  call.  (Call  records  No.  2  and  3.)  Fearing  she 
might  abandon  the  home,  I  thought  to  relieve  her,  when  at  that 
moment  she  ran  up  to  the  sticks  again,  glanced  at  a  tuft  of  grass 
four  inches  to  the  right,  which  seemed  to  be  a  landmark,  gazed  at 
the  sticks  searchingly,  and  at  length  recognized  the  nest.  Instead 
of  trying  to  lift  the  sticks  out,  she  attempted  to  shove  under  them, 
but  found  them  too  bulky  to  move.  So  she  pried  them  up  with 
her  bill,  gradually  working  into  the  nest  as  she  pried.  (Plate  XIII, 
fig.  1.) 

Again  I  flushed  her  and  determined  to  make  as  hard  a  problem 
as  possible.  First,  I  stamped  down  the  tufted  hillock  which  threw 
shadows  from  the  setting  sun  and  next,  covered  the  nest  com- 
pletely with  a  mass  of  yellow  straw.  Again  she  overran  the  nest 
and  this  time  seemed  completely  bewildered.  *  Astonished  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  landmark,  she  ran  swiftly  away,  as  if  be- 
witched, and  crouched  flat  in  a  mud-hole,  her  whole  attitute  being 
one  of  fright.  But  it  was  not  long  before  she  adjusted  her  ideas 
to  the  new  conditions,  ran  up  to  the  straw,  inserted  the  bill  under- 
neath, and  crept  under.  Her  body  struggled  under  the  burden 
and  disappeared;  the  straw  shook  con\Tibively,  e\idence  that  the 
home  was  being  put  to  rights.  For  an  instant  it  seemed  she  would 
walk  off  with  the  new  roof,  but  finally  the  struggles  subsided  and  a 
head  popped  out  with  a  frightened  look  as  much  as  to  say:  "  What 
new  plots  are  you  concocting  now?" 

In  order  to  secure  photographs  I  had  to  disturb  her  a  number  of 
times  and  the  last  time,  she  retired  five  feet  to  the  east  and  without 
warning  shot  up  into  the  sky.  As  she  flew,  she  sang  the  flight 
song.  (Song  record  No.  1.)  I  hoped  she  would  return,  but  no, 
she  kept  on  ascending  and  singing  as  she  climbed,  repeating  the 
song  over  and  over  with  but  slight  pause.  A  certain  wildness 
about  it  betokened  final  farewell  and  it  certainly  was  final  for  that 
afternoon.  Two  days  later  contrary  to  my  fears,  I  found  her  again 
on  her  nest,  a  returned  songster. 

This  day  the  22nd,  I  determined  to  catch  her  in  order  to  ascertain 
positively  that  there  was  no  webbing  between  the  toes.     Kneeling 
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on  llie  ground,  1  gradually  moved  my  hand  through  the  short  grass. 
Kach  time  she  rose  from  the  eggs,  the  hand  hiilted  and  waitwl  for 
her  to  drop  again.  Sometimes  I  feinted  with  the  other  hand  to 
draw  her  attention.  As  the  hand  got  nearer,  her  breathing  became 
heavier  and  the  breast  feathers  palpitated  visihly.  At  length  my 
first  finger  touched  her  neck  and  she  raised  slightly  only  to  sink 
again,  when  jt  stroked  her.  A  minute  later  her  neck  was  almost 
surrounded  and  she  resented  the  uncomfortable  feeling  only  by 
hunching  upwards.  Then,  just  as  the  fingers  were  about  to  close, 
she  slipped  out  from  under  and  was  free.  Keeping  my  hand 
drcled  about  the  nest  I  waited-  Almost  instantly  she  returned  and 
crept  under  my  hand.  I  closed  the  fingers  and  lifted  her  for 
examination.  She  endured  it  patiently  and,  when  I  let  her  go, 
flew  but  a  short  distance,  straightened  out  the  ruffled  feathers, 
and  in  three  minutes  was  back  on  the  nest! 

In  the  midst  of  this  operation  one  egg  hatched  before  my  eyes. 
It  broke  open  violently,  as  if  by  explosion,  the  two  sections  shooting 
to  opposite  sides  of  the  nest  and  the  new  youngster  burst  valiantly 
into  the  world.  Immediately  the  wet  wings  began  to  strike  out 
vigorously  and  tossed  the  smaller  section  of  the  shell  out  of  the  nest. 
The  mother  was  manifestly  perturbed  about  her  new  baby,  plainly 
concerned  at  my  presence  on  such  on  important  occasion.  She 
rushed  up  to  the  nest,  hesitated  uneasily,  constantly  uttering 
solicitous  call-notes  (Call  record  Nos,  4,  5  and  6),  and  finally 
brooded.  Entering  she  stepped  right  on  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  precious  new-bom.  just  as  she  had  trod  on  the  eggs  previously. 
Perhaps  she  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  this  flagrant  misconduct, 
if  my  presence  had  not  embarrassed  her.  At  this  moment  1  left  her 
and,  when  I  returned,  found  her  walking  almut  some  feet  from  the 
nest.  Both  sections  of  shell  htid  disappeared  and  could  not  be 
found,  though  [  searched  long.  Two  tiays  later  the  nest  was  empty, 
the  young  undiscoverable.  but  the  wee  parent  was  still  walking 
about  as  tame  as  ever,  .\gain  I  almost  crnight  her.  getting  my 
hand  within  six  inches  of  her.  Whenever  I  started  the  impercepti- 
ble stalking  motion,  she  always  acted  as  if  mesmerize*!  and  the 
recovery  from  the  state  of  seeming  paralysis  was  unnounced  by 
tremulous  call-not^«. 

The  field  bird,  whoso  nest  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Baily  June  25 
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in  a  damp  grassy  field,  was  almost  as  tame  as  the  marsh  bird. 
This  being  the  first  day  of  sunlight  we  had  enjoyed  with  these 
birds,  I  determined  to  catch  her  too  and  secure  a  good  photograph. 
With  the  camera  set  up  five  feet  from  the  nest,  a  ten  foot  hose 
attached,  and  the  bulb  in  my  left  hand,  I  proceeded  to  work  my 
right  hand  toward  the  bird.  From  the  start  she  proved  to  be  more 
nervous  than  the  marsh  bird  and,  when  my  hand  got  close,  flut- 
tered off  precipitately.  Then,  I  curved  the  hand  about  the  nest 
hoping  she  would  creep  under  it  as  the  marsh  bird  had  done,  but 
she  began  to  pull  at  the  grasses,  we  had  tramped  down  in  the 
vicinity.  At  first  this  action  had  been  merely  protective,  for  she 
began  it  sitting  on  the  nest,  lifting  the  blades  and  making  them 
assume  their  former  upright  position  of  concealment.  Now  on 
the  contrary  the  act  was  a  nervous  one,  for  she  straightened 
grasses  some  distance  away  and  always  did  it,  when  I  circled  the 
nest  with  my  hand.  Each  time  I  moved  away  she  would  return 
and  incubate.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  more  chance  of 
catching  her  by  moving  the  hand  towards  her  than  by  waiting  for 
her  to  return.  Proceeding  in  this  fashion  after  an  hour's  effort  I 
accomplished  the  trick.  She  struggled  violently,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  pick  my  hand. 

Like  the  other  Least  Sandpipers  she  possessed  a  flight  song  and 
gave  snatches  of  it  from  the  ground.  Once  she  rendered  it  entire, 
within  a  foot  of  my  hand!  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  trills,  which 
ascended  just  one  octave  on  a  minor  chord.  (Song  record  No.  2.) 
The  tone  quality  was  pure  and  sweet  and  rendered  pathetic  by  the 
minor  chord,  which  served  as  its  medium.  This,  however,  is 
distinctly  a  flight  song  and,  I  believe,  delivered  from  the  ground 
only  under  spur  of  excitement.  Slipping  out  of  my  hand  a  moment 
later  she  uttered  it  with  a  wild  frenzy,  as  she  whirled  excitedly  aloft. 
Out  over  the  Lagoon  she  went,  farther  and  farther,  higher  and 
higher,  till  her  wee  form  vanished  from  sight,  but  for  several 
minutes  afterwards  that  pathetic  ascension  of  sound  reached  my 
ears,  constantly  leaping  upwards,  only  to  return  to  its  starting 
point  and  leap  again.  Three  minutes  later  I  heard  it  once  more 
approaching  and  shortly  after,  she  pitched  down  near  the  nest 
and  in  a  few  seconds  was  once  more  brooding,  as  if  no  untoward 
incident  had  happened! 
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Records  of  the  flight  songs  of  three  of  these  brooding  birds  I 
possess  and  each  in  its  notes,  progressions,  and  even  time  is  totally 
different  from  tiie  others,  and  yet,  without  sight  of  the  bird,  I 
would  instantly  recogriize  them  as  songs  of  the  Least  Sandpiper. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  tone  is  constant  in  all 
being  pure  and  sweet,  the  tempo  is  always  extremely  fast,  the  notes 
being  deli\'ered  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  pitch  lugh.  Trills 
and  runs  are  characteristic  and  make  an  additional  recognition- 
quality.     AH  of  this  is  shown  by  the  records  which  follow: 

No.  1  is  the  song  of  the  marsh  bird  I  caught.  No,  2,  the  song  of 
the  field  bird,  and  No.  3  belongs  to  a  bird  I  was  compelled  to  shoot, 
as  descrilied  later.  All  three  were  rendere<l  by  incubating  birds. 
Songs  No.  1  ami  2  were  heard  on  three  or  four  occasions  each,  and 
No.  2  was  noted  over  ard  over  again,  both  from  the  earth  and  the 
sky,  and  1  have  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  bird  or  the  other 
two  sang  other  songs  than  their  own  particular  ones,  or  that  they 
varied  them  to  any  noticeable  degree.  After  the  young  were  out 
of  the  nest  the  field  bird  did  alternate  with  song  No.  2,  a  long 
repetition  of  two  call-notes  (Song  record  No.  4)  as  noticed  later, 
and  changed  from  call-notes  to  song  and  from  song  to  call-notes 
without  a  second's  break,  and  yet  these  coII-notcs  were  so  distinctly 
such,  that  they  need  not  be  considered  in  a  discussion  of  the  songs. 

Two  marked  qualities  the  songs  possess  and  they  are  exhibited,  in 
one  case  more  and  in  the  other  less,  by  the  call-notes,  that  is  they 
are  tremulous  and  they  are  pathetic.  The  former  is  most  promi- 
nent in  the  calls,  but  is  at  times  present  in  the  songs.  On  several 
occasions  they  were  rendered  within  a  few  feet  of  my  ears  and  at 
this  close  range  trembled  or  quivered  markedly.  This  tremulous 
quality  is  precisely  the  best  medium  to  convey  anxiety  and  it  was 
most  strongly  present,  when  the  brooding  birds  give  evidence  in 
other  ways  of  possessing  that  emotion;  for  instance,  when  the 
marsh  bird  could  not  find  her  covered  nest  and  when  she  found 
my  hand  encircling  her  nest  at  the  instant  her  first  chick  was 
born.  This  quality  was  also  conspicuous  at  the  initial  discovery 
of  each  nest.  In  the  flight  songs,  when  delivered  at  a  distance, 
the  tremulous  effect  could  not  be  so  easily  distinguished,  but  when 
they  were  given  on  the  ground  at  moments  of  anxiety,  they  were 
strongly  charged  with  it. 
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The  second  quality,  that  of  pathos,  was  perhaps  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  songs  and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  the  calb.  An 
examination  of  the  musical  structure  reveals  the  reason  for  this. 
All  three  songs  are  definitely  related  to  the  minor  key.  Song  No.  2 
is  distinctly  in  the  key  of  A  minor,  song  No.  1  in  the  key  of  F 
minor,  and  No.  3,  though  beginning  in  E^  major,  drops  its  "third" 
a  half  tone  at  the  end,  as  if  inclining  toward  the  minor  effect. 
So  too,  even  the  call  records,  No.  4  and  5,  are  distinctly  minor, 
consisting  of  two  notes,  B  and  G*,  which  limit  the  intervab  of  a 
minor  "third."  It  is  a  matter  of  popular  knowledge  that  sad  or 
pathetic  songs  are  generally  written  in  minor  keys  and  so  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  these  pathetic  bird  songs  rendered  in  just  the 
best  way  to  produce  such  an  eflPect. 

The  finest  bit  of  singing  I  heard  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  nest- 
ing season.  Returning  from  Bird  Rock,  July  1st,  we  passed  by 
the  nest  of  the  field  bird,  which  had  sung  song-record  No.  2.  As 
we  walked  along  this  flight  song  piped  overhead  and  was  sung  over 
and  over  again  with  a  tremulous  zest.  Alternating  with  it,  was 
repeated  for  long  intervals  an  excited  call  of  two  notes.  We 
glanced  up  and  for  the  first  time  beheld  two  adult  Least  Sand- 
pipers together!  Alternately  they  flapped  and  soared  and  circled 
about  in  a  rapturous  fashion.  For  several  minutes  the  alternation 
of  song  and  call  continued  without  break  of  any  kind.  Sometimes 
the  song  was  given  three  times  consecutively  and  followed  by  as 
many  as  thirty  or  forty  repetitions  of  the  call,  this  in  turn  to  be 
followed  by  the  song  again.  The  second  note  of  the  call  was 
strongly  accented,  as  indicated  by  the  mere  musical  outline  above 
(Song  record  No.  4).  This  call  of  two  notes  precisely  corresponds 
to  NuttalFs  description  of  the  "collecting  cry  of  the  old  birds 
calling  together  the  brood,"  which  he  rendered  into  the  syllables, 
"p^-d^,  p^-d^,  p^-d^,  etc."  The  accent  gives  it  an  emphasis 
of  joy  not  to  be  misunderstood  and  the  whole  performance  is 
decidedly  ecstatic.  Turning  to  the  nest  I  found  it,  as  I  suspected, 
empty  and  I  was  willing  to  believe  that  the  unusual  ecstasy  was 
not  unrelated  to  the  passing  of  the  great  red-letter  incident  in  the 
rearing  of  young,  the  leaving  of  the  nest. 

Focussing  my  glasses  on  the  rapturous  pair,  I  confirmed  another 
supposition  of  mine,  that  only  one  bird  was  doing  the  singing. 
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And  this  brings  me  to  the  statement  of  a  conclusion,  the  proofs 
for  which  I  wish  were  more  adequate,  and  yet  they  are  adequate 
enough,  I  think,  to  warrant  the  publiahinK  of  what,  if  true,  is  a 
most  unusual  trait  in  the  life-history  of  this  species.  On  the  22nd 
of  June  1  suddenly  realized  that  in  all  my  prolonged  visits  with 
these  birds,  lastinR  for  several  hours  at  a  time,  1  had  not  once 
observed  mates  o(  any  of  the  five  brooding  birds.  It  seemed 
exceedingly  strange  when  the  birds  were  so  repeatedly  disturbed, 
that  the  mates  should  not  be  called  in  to  protest,  particularly  as 
both  sexes  of  the  other  shore  birds  nesting  in  the  vicinity,  the 
Spotted  Sandpipers,  the  Ring-necked,  and  the  Piping  Plovers  were 
always  about  their  nests.  I'Vom  this  day  on  I  made  particular 
search  for  these  mates,  but  without  success.  Neither  about  the 
nest,  nor  in  the  great  marsh,  nor  even  on  the  nearby  lieaches  did 
I  once  discover  a  single  Least  Sandpiper,  other  than  the  five, 
which,  despite  frequent  visits,  kept  on  or  close  to  their  respective 
nests.  By  the  24th  I  had  come  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  the 
absent  males  were  males,  although  this  involved  the  belief  that  the 
singing:  w'tts  being  done  by  the  femaies.  For  some  days  it  had  been 
plain  beyond  question  of  doubl  that  the  brooding  birds  of  at  least 
three  of  the  nests  were  always  the  same  ones  to  be  found  each  time 
on  their  respective  nests,  for  each  of  these  was  too  strongly  indi- 
vidualized by  various  traits  to  be  mistaken  for  other  individuals. 
It  was  also  absolutely  certain  that  these  incubating  birds  were 
doing  all  the  singing  we  heard.  On  this  day,  the  24th,  I  shot  the 
bird,  which  sang  song  record  No.  3,  immediately  after  I  noted  her 
flush  from  the  nest,  sing,  and  return  to  brood.  That  evening  Mr. 
Baily  dissected  her  under  my  observation  and  found  her  to  be  a 
female!  On  the  following  day  I  made  a  more  determined  search 
than  ever  for  the  "males."  as  we  now  denoted  them,  and  under 
this  date  I  find  for  the  ihird  time  in  my  journal  the  same  note; 
"  Have  not  been  able  to  locate  sitting  birds'  mates  an,\'wherc,  not 
even  on  the  beaches"!  Not  until  .Inly  1,  when  all  the  young  were 
out  of  the  nest,  did  we  observe  a  single  mate  and  that  was  on  the 
occasion  noted  above,  nor  after  this  did  we  again  note  two  adult 
Least  Sandpipers  together! 

From  these  facts  and  olraervations  it  seems  to  l>e  a  safe  assump* 
tion  that  all  of  the  incubating  birds  were  females,  that  the  females 
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did  the  singing,  and  that  the  males  spent  the  day  hours  some 
distance  from  the  marsh-homes  and,  if  they  incubated  at  all,  did 
so  at  night.  Two  facts  remain  positive:  that  the  incubating 
birds  did  the  singing  and  that  one  female  both  incubated  and  sang! 
I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  adding  a  just  tribute  to  the 
song  of  these  wee  sprites.  Of  course,  it  cannot  compare  in  power, 
melody,  and  rich  depth  of  tone  with  the  song  of  the  Fox  Sparrow, 
the  prima  donna  of  the  Magdalens,  nor  can  it  claim  attention 
beside  the  productions  of  the  Hermit  Thrush  and  the  Song  Sparrow, 
which  however  are  rare,  at  least  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  blands. 
But  after  these  three  major  songsters  are  disposed  of,  it  will  be 
found  to  rank  high  up,  if  not  at  the  head  of  those  that  are  left, 
the  Rusty  Blackbird,  Savannah  Sparrow,  the  Kinglets  and  nearly 
the  whole  group  of  Warblers.  Only  two  of  the  minor  musicians 
present  in  the  Magdalens,  the  Water  Thrush  and  the  Homed  Lark, 
can  equal  the  effusion  of  the  wee  Sandpiper.  This  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  when  one  remembers  that  none  of  the  other  shore  birds,  at 
least  those  summering  in  the  Magdalens, —  the  Ring-necked  and 
the  Piping  Plovers,  the  Spotted  Sandpiper,  and  the  Wilson's  Snipe 
—  utter  anything  that  even  by  courtesy  may  be  termed  a  song! 
The  Sand-peep,  alone  of  his  tribe,  dares  to  contest  with  the  real 
songsters  and  does  so  creditably.  Indeed,  after  that  one  glorious 
song  of  the  Magdalens,  the  Fox  Sparrow's,  is  excluded,  I  will 
always  remember  longest  and  hold  dearest  this  sweet  rippling  sky 
song,  that  somehow,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  aerial  quarter 
from  which  it  comes,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  sweet  character  of  its 
author,  touches  some  chord  within  me  nearer  to  affection  than 
many  of  the  bird-songs,  held  up  for  unquestioning  admiration, 
are  able  to  reach. 
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FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  FRUIT-EATING  HABITS  OF 

THE  SAGE  THRASHER  IN  THE  YAKIMA 

VALLEY,  WASHINGTON. 

BY   CLARENCE   HAMILTON   KENNEDY. 

In  'The  Auk*  for  April,  1911,  I  reported  the  extensive  damage 
done  by  Sage  Thrashers  (Oreoscoptes  monianus)  in  the  vineyard 
on  this  ranch.  My  observations  and  efforts  to  lessen  the  damage 
done  were  continued  through  the  past  season  and  are  of  interest. 

While  occasional  Thrashers  were  seen  on  the  ranch  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months,  they  did  not  appear  this  season 
in  numbers  until  the  middle  of  August  when  the  CampbelFs  early 
grapes  were  ripening.  For  some  reason  they  did  not  come  early 
enough  this  season  to  eat  the  blackberries  and  raspberries.  How- 
ever, when  they  did  come  in  August  they  were  as  numerous  as  at 
any  time  during  the  previous  year. 

Anticipating  the  damage  they  might  do,  I  combated  them  in 
two  ways. 

First,  the  summer  pruning  to  remove  the  extra  foliage  was 
omitted  on  those  varieties,  which  had  suffered  the  most  damage  the 
year  previous,  for  I  had  noticed,  that  more  damage  had  been  done 
on  the  exposed  bunches,  than  on  those  which  were  hidden  by  the 
foliage.  While  the  Thrashers  attempted  to  do  as  much  damage  as 
in  the  previous  season,  this  extra  foliage  effectually  protected 
nearly  all  of  the  bunches,  and  concentrated  the  damage  on  the 
few  that  were  exposed.  It  was  cheaper  to  sacrifice  these  alto- 
gether to  the  Thrashers,  than  to  trim  a  few  damaged  berries  from 
each  of  many  clusters.  The  serious  fault  of  this  measure  was  that 
it  delayed  the  ripening  about  ten  days,  which  reduced  the  value 
of  the  crop.  This  method  saved  the  Campbell's  Early,  which  is 
the  first  variety  to  ripen,  but  it  failed  to  save  the  Tokays  and  other 
Vitis  vinifcra  varieties,  which  began  ri|>ening  three  weeks  after 
the  Campbell's  Early. 

To  save  these  I  began  the  second  method,  namely  killing  the  Sage 
Thrashers  with  a  shotgun.  The  year  previous  I  had  tried  shooting 
a  few  to  see  if  they  could  be  frightened  away  but  failed  to  intimi- 
date them.     They  are  apparently  not  quick  or  intelligent  birds. 
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This  year  I  shot  to  exterminate  those  in  the  vineyard  and  I  must 
say  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  quick  results.  The  following  table 
shows  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  destroyed. 


Sept.  11  — 1  killed 

Sept.  12  —  1  killed 

Sept.  13  — 2  killed 

Sept.  14  —  1  killed 

During  the  first  day's  shooting 


Sept.  7,  1911  — 14  killed 
Sept.  8  —   4  killed 

Sept.  9  —   2  killed 

Sept.  10  —    1  kiUed 

After  Sept.  14  no  more  were  seen, 
they  were  easily  approached  but  after  that  the  few  remaining  birds 
were  very  wary.  These  on  being  disturbed  would  fly  up  on  posts 
and  then,  seeing  the  gunner  approach  would  dive  into  the  grape 
foliage  and  escape  by  running  on  the  ground,  or  by  short  flights 
from  vine  to  vine  close  to  the  ground.  The  small  number  killed 
and  the  sp>eedy  and  complete  disappearance  of  the  species  seemed 
to  indicate  that  they  are  very  local  in  their  individual  ranges,  and 
that  these  were  living  altogether  in  the  vineyard  during  their 
depredations. 

While  the  Thrashers  are  silent  birds  at  this  season,  I  did  hear  two 
short  songs  and  one  whispered  song,  also  a  cluck  was  given  some- 
times, when  they  were  startled. 

The  following  table  gives  the  contents  of  stomachs  examined :  — 


Fruit  in  stomach 

1  None 

2  Green  grape,  red  grape. 

3  Black  grape. 

4  2  black  grapes. 

5  Black  grape. 

6  2  black  grapes 

7  Green  grape,  red  grape 

8  Black  grape 

9  Black  grape. 

10  Black  grape 

11  Black  grape 
12 


Insects  in  stomach. 
None. 

Locust,  several  ants. 
Small  ground  beetle,  3  white  gravel. 
Locust,  numerous  ant  remains. 


Locust,  6  ants. 

Locust,  small  wasp,  small  beetle. 

Three  black  ants,  minute  beetle. 

Beetle,  wasp. 

4  ground  beetles. 

Large  ground  beetle. 


The  omission  of  summer  pruning  is  not  a  satisfactory  method 
of  saWng  the  Campbell's  Early  grapes  as  the  later  ripening  in- 
volves a  loss  of  about  30%  in  value,  as  during  this  ten  days  delay 
the  grapes  drop  in  market  price  from  three  cents  a  pound  to  two 
cents.     Therefore,  if  the  Thrashers  have  to  be  killed  before  the 
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season  is  over,  because  of  their  molesting  the  later  varieties  it 
would  seem  quite  as  justifiable  to  shoot  them  early  enough  to  save 
the  Campbell's  Early  grapes  also.  It  seems  a  pity  to  be  compelled 
to  kill  such  wonderful  singers  as  Sage  Thrashers,  birds,  which,  were 
it  not  for  their  grape  eating  habits,  would  undoubtedly  be  very 
beneficial,  but  no  better  method  occurs  to  me  and  it  is  difficult  to 
stand  by  and  not  try  to  save  the  grapes. 

In  the  few  isolated  vineyards  in  this  lower  Yakima  Valley  the 
killing  of  the  Thrashers,  which  infest  them  during  the  grape  season 
would  evidently  save  the  grapes  and,  because  the  Thrashers  do  not 
fly  about  the  valley  in  flocks,  only  the  few  which  live  in  each 
vineyard  would  have  to  be  destroyed.  This  would  save  the  grapes, 
and  would  probably  not  appreciably  effect  the  total  number  of 
Thrashers  inhabiting  the  valley. 


CERTAIN  PHASES  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  RECOGNITION 

MARKS. 

BY  W.    L.   MCATEE. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  John  Treadwell  Nichols  on  recognition  marks 
in  certain  species  of  birds,  published  in  the  preceding  number  of 
'  The  Auk '  ^  was  read  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union  in  November,  1911.  The  theory  of  recog- 
nition marks  was  then  unfavorably  commented  upon  by  several 
speakers,  of  which  the  writer  was  one.  He  now  wishes  to  put  in 
print  a  series  of  questions,  which  must  be  satisfactorily  answered 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  great  importance  of  directive  markings 
if  they  would  persuade  others  to  share  this  belief.  A  statement 
of  the  general  theory  *  of  recognition  marks  will  be  useful  and  to 


» Vol.  XXIX.  No.  1.  Jan..  1912.  pp.  44-48. 

>  It  should  be  noted  that  this  theory  covers  both  "banner  marks  and  "sight 
clues."  H.  C.  Tracy  In  1910  (Univ.  of  Calif.  Publ.  In  Zoology.  Vol.  6.  No.  13. 
Dec.  28.  1910)  separated  these  classes  of  markings,  discrediting  the  crude  inter- 
pretation of  the  former,  but  claiming  utility  for  the  latter. 
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avoid,  misinterpretation  we  quote  a  mature  expression  of  the 
theory  by  its  originator  and  chief  developer,  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace.* 

"If  we  consider  the  habits  and  life-histories  of  those  aniinftis 
which  are  more  or  less  gregarious,  comprising  a  large  proportion 
of  the  herbivora,  some  camivora,  and  a  considerable  number  of  all 
orders  of  birds,  we  shall  see  that  a  means  of  ready  recognition  of 
its  own  kind,  at  distance  or  during  rapid  motion,  in  the  dark  or 
twilight  or  in  partial  cover,  must  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  and 
often  lead  to  the  preservation  of  life Some  means  of  easy  recog- 
nition must  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  young  and  inexperienced 
of  each  flock,  and  it  also  enables  the  sexes  to  recognize  their  kind 
and  thus  avoid  the  evils  of  infertile  crosses;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  its  necessity  has  had  a  more  widespread  influence  in 
determining  the  diversities  of  animal  coloration  than  any  other 
cause  whatever."     (p.  217.) 

A  weighty  objection  to  this  hypothesis,  as  it  is  indeed  to  most 
hypotheses  coming  under  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  is  that 
the  need  of  a  certain  color,  or  form,  or  other  detail  of  animal 
anatomy  either  internal  or  external,  can  in  no  wise  be  advanced 
as  a  cause  of  the  development  of  something  to  satisfy  this  need. 
In  the  words  of  D.  OThace,  Esq. — 

'^  Some  floesifers  think  that  a  fakkilty's  granted 
The  minute  it's  proved  to  be  thoroughly  wanted." 

This  point  need  not  be  labored,  for  it  is  evident  that  all  species 
have  needs  that  have  not  been  satisfied.  On  the  other  hand  most 
species  have  developed  characters  that  are  in  no  way  useful; 
ndeed  this  is  sometimes  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  the  character 
becomes  a  handicap.  These  things  are  not  called  forth  by  neces- 
sity; what  reason  is  there  to  believe  therefore  that  the  particular 
characters  known  as  "recognition  marks"  have  risen  in  response 
to  a  definite  need? 

Continuing  the  quotation  from  Wallace: 

"  Among  birds,  these  recognition  marks  are  especially  numerous 
and  suggestive.  Species  which  inhabit  open  districts  are  usually 
protectively  coloured;  but  they  generally  possess  some  distinctive 
markings  for  the  purpose  of  being  easily  recognized  by  their  kind, 

1  Darwinism,  1896. 
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both  wheo  at  rest  and  during  flight.  Such  are,  the  white  bands  or 
patches  on  the  breast  or  belly  of  many  birds,  but  more  especially 
the  head  and  neck  markings  in  the  form  of  white  or  black  caps, 
collars,  eye-marks  or  frontal  patches 

"  Recognition  marks  during  flight  are  very  important  for  all  birds 
which  congregate  in  flocks  or  which  migrate  together;  and  it  is 
essential  thai,  while  being  as  cnnspicuous  as  possible,  the  marks 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  general  protective  tints  of  the  species 
when  at  rest.  Hence  they  usually  consist  of  well-contrasted 
markings  on  the  wings  or  tail,  which  arc  concealed  during  rejHtse 
but  become  fully  visible  when  the  bird  takes  flight 

"  Most  characteristic  of  all,  however,  are  the  varied  markings  of 
the  outer  tail-feathers,  whose  purpose  is  so  well  shown  by  their 
being  almost  always  covered  during  repose  by  the  two  middle' 
feathers,  which  are  themselves  quite  unmarked  and  protectively 
tinted  like  the  rest  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body."     (p.  222.) 

Procee<iing  with  the  questions  previously  referred  to: 

Vi\\y,  if  recognition  marks  are  so  important  as  a  means  of  keeping 
members  of  a  flock  together,  do  so  many  species  of  birds  possessing 
this  tj-pe  of  coloration,  migrate  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  or  even 
migrate  chiefl.\'  by  night? 

Wallace,  asserts  that  these  markn  "are  very  important  for  all 
birds  which  congregate  in  flocks  or  which  migrate  together." 
Yet  practically  all  of  the  smaller  migrants  do  most  of  their  travel- 
ling at  night,  when  recognition  marks  can  be  of  little  or  no  service. 
Even  the  bulk  of  the  larger  species,  as  Ducks,  Geese  and  other 
waterfowl,  which  do  much  traveling  by  day,  have  no  dithculty  in 
making  extensive  migrations  at  night  and  In  some  localities  they 
habitually  choose  night-time  for  their  lesser  Journeys. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  principal  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
night  migration  among  the  smaller  birds,  viz:  Swifts,  Nighthawks, 
and  Swallows,  have  one  characteristic  —  the  habit  of  feeding  while 
in  full  flight  —  in  common.  There  is  little  doubt  moreover  that 
this  habit  is  the  direct  cause  of  their  diurnal  migration;  that  is  to 
say,  recognition  marks  probably  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

If  recognition  marks  are  so  valuable  as  a  means  of  keeping 
members  of  a  species  together,  why  is  it  that  in  the  case  of  certain 
species,  every  member  of  which  has  the  same  directive  coloring, 
the  young  birds  and  the  adults  migrate  in  .separate  flocks? 
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It  is  evident  that  in  such  eases  (frequent  among  Shore-birds)  that 
some  condition  is  more  important  than  the  possession  of  the  regu- 
lation directive  marks  of  the  species. 

If  recognition  marks  are  so  important  to  flocking  species,  why 
is  it  that  their  usefulness  is  swamped,  as  it  were,  in  many  cases, 
by  the  flocking  together  of  distinct  species? 

For  instance  during  the  only  time  that  Shore-birds,  Ducks,  (Jeese, 
Swallows,  Sparrows  and  Warblers  flock,  distinct  species  show  no 
aversion  to  flocking  together;  in  fact  they  habitually  do  this  very 
thing. 

Why  do  directively  colored  species  ignore  the  hall  mark  of  their 
kind,  and  crossmate? 

This  is  done  promiscuously  and  freely  by  Anatinse;  other 
examples  are  Vermivora  and  probably  Colaptes. 

We  may  well  inquire  also  why  certain  very  closely  related  species 
do  not  have  recognition  marks?  For  instance,  Stumella  magna 
and  Stumella  negleda;  and  certain  species  of  Empidonax  and 
Vireo, 

Species  in  which  all  of  the  individuals  are  not  colored  alike,  or 
do  not  have  certain  conspicuous  markings  in  common,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  specific  recognition  marks.  This  category  includes 
those  species  the  young  of  which  are  very  diflFerent  in  color  from 
the  adults,  a  condition  that  persists  for  two  or  three  years  or  more 
in  certain  cases.  With  them  must  be  grouped  also,  the  dichro- 
matic Screech  Owl,  the  four  species  of  Buteonidae,  and  the  three 
Jaegers  that  have  a  normal  melanistic  phase,  and  the  numerous 
species  which  exhibit  completely  or  nearly  completely  distinct 
sexual  coloration,  either  at  certain  seasons  or  permanently.  We 
may  well  enquire  therefore  how  such  species  as  these  have  made  a 
success  of  the  struggle  for  existence  without  the  aid  of  the  highly 
esteemed  recognition  marks? 

If  recognition  marks  are  of  vital  importance  why  are  they  so 
variable? 

They  vary  extremely  in  the  Mniotiltidae,  as  the  writer  knows 
from  a  special  study  of  the  subject.  White  blotches  may  be 
present  on  anywhere  from  two  to  five  pairs  of  rectrices  in  the  same 
species.  The  white  wing  spot  so  characteristic  of  Dendroica 
CfBndescens  varies  greatly,  and  is  sometimes  absent.  Both  the 
primary  blotch  and  tail  spots  may  be  lacking  in  the  same  specimen. 
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If  liable  to  considerable  individual  variation,  what  depiendence 
can  be  placed  in  recognition  marks  as  a  means  of  identifying  their 
fellows,  by  closely  similar  species,  by  Peiiihenteg  atricapiltut  and  P. 
caTolinm^U  for  instance,  or  Dcndroica  audvboni  and  D.  coronata, 
by  the  Flickers  or  Dusky  Ducks?  One  of  Wallace's  illustrations  of 
recognition  marks  —  those  of  two  species  of  Scolopax  (Darwinism, 
fig.  22,  p.  225)  —  certainly  does  not  show  more  difference  than  do 
numerous  commonly  observed  individual  variations.  One  of  the 
fallacies  into  which  coloration  theories  lead  is  brought  out  by  a 
comparison  of  this  figure  with  that  on  p.  241  (fig.  2'6)  illustrating 
a  case  of  mimicry.  In  the  latter  cut  the  objects  which  are  supposed 
to  Ije  so  similar  that  one,  the  mimic,  gains  protection  by  the  ina- 
bility of  birds  to  tell  the  forms  apart,  are  actually  much  more 
different  tlian  the  two  set-s  of  directive  markings  {shown  in  the 
former  illustration),  which  are  supposed  to  be  so  distinct  as  to 
enable  the  species  easily  to  reconnize  their  kind. 

The  variability  of  recognition  marks  brings  up  another  question: 
what  must  be  their  extent  in  order  that  they  may  have  directive 
value?  Take  for  example  the  white  tips  on  the  tail  feathers  of  the 
robin,  which  are  extremely  variable  and  often  absent.  In  certaitt 
warblers  we  can  get  a  series  showing  all  stages  from  no  tail  spots 
to  large  blotches  on  at  least  two  pairs  of  feathers.  Where  can  the 
line  be  drawn? 

Recognition  marks  are  claimed  to  exist  in  other  groups  than 
birds,  even  in  insects,  but  in  certain  eases,  becoming  more  numerous 
in  the  lower  groups,  they  are  termed  warning  colors.  Where  is 
the  line  drawn  that  separates  these  categories,  and  why? 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  birds  use  in  a  directive  sense  tlie 
patches  of  colors,  termed  recognition  marks? 

A  valid  objection  to  the  theory  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  usefulness  or  at  least  the  necessity  for  these  marks  depends 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  animals  possessing  them  are  less 
acute  observers  than  human  beings.  Humans  can  readily  recog- 
nize species  by  glimpses  of  outline  when  no  color  is  seen,  or  by 
peculiarities  of  motion,  in  the  case  of  flight  at  least,  at  such  dis- 
tances that  the  observation  of  color  b  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
There  is  much  good  evidence  furthermore  that  the  assumption 
mentioned  is  unfounded.     .Anyone  who  has  handled  live  decoy 
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ducks  and  geese,  is  famfliar  with  the  practice  of  leaving  the  mates 
of  some  of  the  birds  behind  to  make  them  caU  better  during  the 
day.  He  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  also  when  coming  back  to 
camp  in  the  evening  at  what  a  distance  these  paired  birds  become 
aware  of  each  other's  presence  and  give  vociferous  greetings.  Ducks 
in  no  matter  how  large  a  flock  readily  pick  out  their  mates.  Can 
creatures  possessed  of  such  powers  have  any  vital  need  for  the 
comparatively  coarse  distinctions,  not  of  individuals  but  of  their 
species  as  a  whole,  which  are  termed  recognition  marks? 

The  evidence  is  very  confusing  from  the  fact  that  the  powers  of 
observation  of  these  same  birds,  so  keen  in  the  case  just  described, 
apparently  become  so  dull  in  the  presence  of  decoys,  that  the 
extermination  of  species  would  result,  were  shooting  not  closely 
regulated.  Neither  the  one  occurrence  nor  the  other  however  is 
evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  recognition  marks.  Hence  we  may 
well  inquire: 

Why,  if  directive  markings  are  so  important  in  guiding  birds 
to  flocks  of  their  kind  do  so  many  birds  among  those  reputed  to 
have  well  developed  recognition  marks,  come  freely  to  the  crudest 
forms  of  decoys? 

The  writer  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Shore-bird  shoot- 
ing by  Mr.  J.  B.  White,  a  life  long  hunter  on  Currituck  Sound,  N.  C. 
The  decoys  we  used  were  merely  rounded  handfuls  of  water  plants 
(Potamogeton,  Naias  and  the  like)  placed  on  pegs  which  held  them 
just  above  the  water.  Shore-birds  of  many  species  decoyed  per- 
fectly to  these  lumps  and  if  not  fired  at,  would  linger  among  them 
for  some  time,  feeding  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner. 

Wild  ducks  are  tricked  too  by  very  primitive  decoys.  Old 
battered  ones,  with  no  particular  colors,  or  colors  that  were  never 
seen  on  fowls  of  sea  or  land,  with  broken  bills,  or  missing  heads 
are  familiar  sights  on  many  shooting  grounds  yet  they  serve  the 
purpose.  Iron  ducks  with  no  paint,  and  wooden  ducks,  of  thrice 
normal  size,  which  have  been  sculptured  with  an  ax,  are  used  with 
great  effect  by  the  battery  shooters  of  Currituck.  The  confiding 
manner  in  which  Ducks  will  cluster  about  a  lost  decoy,  or  lie  among 
a  setting  of  decoys  that  is  left  out  but  not  very  frequently  shot  over, 
to  say  the  least,  shows  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  ducks  not  to 
insist  very  strongly  on  the  possession  of  certain  spots  or  bands  of 
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color  in  their  temporary  associates.  In  some  places  decoys  repre- 
senting only  the  rear  parts  of  ducks  are  used,  and  these  ever- 
dipping  counterfeits  which  never  show  a  head,  nevertheless  fill 
the  bill;  in  other  localities  the  bottom  in  shallow  water  is  simply 
turned  up  in  spadefuls,  making  dark  lumps  and  ducks  decoy  to 
these.  Mr.  White  tells  me  that  the  best  day's  shooting  at  black 
ducks  he  ever  enjoyed  was  begun  with  his  shoes  as  decoys,  dead 
ducks  being  substituted  as  they  were  killed.  These  things  prove 
that  on  some  occasions  at  least  some  of  the  most  typically  flocking 
birds  do  not  pay  any  attention  whatsoever  to  markings  directive 
or  otherwise. 


AN  APPARENTLY  UNRECOGNIZED  RACE  OF  THE  RED- 
SHOULDERED  HAWK. 

BY   LOUIS  B.   BISHOP,   M.    D. 

Buteo  lineatUB  tezanus  subsp.  nov. 
Texas  Red-shouldered  Hawk. 

Type. —  9  adult,  No.  22355,  Coll.  of  Louis  B.  Bishop;  Corpus  Christie 
Texas,  Nov.  7,  1909;  John  M.  Priour. 

SuBSPECiFic  Characters. —  Similar  to  Buteo  lineatus  eleganSf  but 
breast  usually  more  spotted  with  bufTy,  the  dark  shaft  lines  of  chest 
more  conspicuous  and  the  head  and  back  more  rufous, 

Measurement  OF  Type. —  Wing,  12.98;  tail,  8.62;  culmen,  .90;  tarsus, 
3.23  inches. 

Sixteen  adult  Red-shouldered  Hawks,  collected  for  me  at  Corpus 
Christi  and  Brownsville,  Texas,  in  October  and  November,  1909, 
by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Armstrong  and  John  M.  Priour,  closely  resemble 
each  other  and  differ  as  described  above  from  the  onlv  adult  B,  I. 
elcgans  I  have  been  able  to  examine.  They  are  also  much  larger 
than  this  bird  —  an  adult  spring  male  from  California  —  but  not 
above  the  measurements  given  for  this  race. 

These  Texas  birds  are  much  more  richly  colored  below  than  fall 
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specimens  of  B.  L  lineaius  from  Connecticut,  having  the  chest  and 
breast  um'form  bright  cinnamon  rufous  and  the  abdomen,  tibise 
and  lower  tail-coverts  bright  buflP  heavily  barred  with  cinnamon 
rufous.  They  are  larger  than  B,  I,  alleni  from  Florida  and  have 
the  head  and  neck  not  grayish  but  even  more  rufous  than  lineaius. 
Six  young  birds  collected  at  the  same  time  diflPer  from  the  de- 
scription of  young  B.  L  elegans  by  having  the  pale  spaces  on  the 
outer  webs  of  the  primaries  as  large  as  in  B.  I,  lineaius.  From  the 
latter  they  diflPer  by  having  the  lower  parts,  especially  the  tibi», 
more  buflPy  and  the  dark  markings  larger  —  sagittate  or  cuneiform 
instead  of  oval  —  and  numerous  even  on  the  tibiae,  which  are 
slightly  if  at  all  spotted  in  B.  I,  lineaius.  Young  B.  L  alleni  is 
smaller  and  has  less  buff  in  the  plumage,  and  the  dark  markings 
below  are  even  heavier  than  in  the  Texas  race. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

HolboBll's  Qrebe  in  Connecticut. —  An  unusual  flight  of  Colymbxis 
hoUbaUi  was  noticed  here  during  the  month  of  February,  1912.  A  speci- 
men was  picked  up  alive  in  a  mowing  lot,  perhaps  two  miles  from  the 
Connecticut  river,  on  the  9th,  the  ground  at  the  time  being  covered  with 
snow  and  the  thermometer  near  the  zero  point.  The  bird  could  not, 
apparently,  arise  from  the  ground.  From  the  12th  to  the  15th,  inclusive, 
nine  of  these  grebes  were  captured  alive  on  the  ice  in  the  Connecticut  river. 
Some  of  them  in  tryii^  to  escape  simply  moved  along  the  ice  in  a  rapid 
manner  using  their  feet  for  power,  but  making  no  attempt  to  fly.  Two 
of  them,  however,  arose  from  the  ice  and  flew  at  a  height  of  from  eight 
inches  to  two  feet  for  a  short  distance  and  then  dropped  down.  Between 
the  dates  referred  to  the  river  was  entirely  covered  with  ice,  there  being, 
80  far  as  could  be  seen,  no  open  water  where  the  birds  could  obtain  food. — 
Jno.  H.  Sage,  Portland^  Conn. 

The  Forked-tailed  Oull  (Xema  /urca/um).— Recently  in  looking  over 
some  notes  taken  at  sea  a  number  of  years  ago  (1S85)  and  which  had 
been  forgotten  I  came  across  the  following  in  relation  to  the  Forked-tailed 
GuU. 

In  making  a  passage  from  Callao,  Peru,  to  Acapulco,  Mexico,  we  passed 
in  sight  of  Chatham,  one  of  the  Galapagos  Islands.  When  three  to  four 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  island  —  both  when  approaching  and  when 
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leaving  it  —  I  observed  gulls  with  a  forbed  tail.  Their  line  of  flight  was 
nlwaya  in  the  direction  of  the  islands  —  in  the  evening  going  lo  and  in  the 
rooniing  g»ing  away  from  thpm.  Morning  and  evening  f<tr  three  days  I 
aaw  them. 

I  sal  on  deck  with  gun  in  hand  for  parta  of  the  three  days  trying 
to  procure  n  specimen  of  Iheae  birds.  Twice  they  came  near  enough  to 
tempt  me  to  risk  a  shot;  but  in  both  instances  the  distance  was  loo  grt^at 
for  success.  One  of  the  birds  shot  at  dro|i|)C(l  its  feet  and  shook  )t« 
feathers  as  if  it  were  hit. 

They  were  so  well  marked  that  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  been  mistaken 
in  my  identification  —  a  forked-tail,  a  black  head,  the  entire  under  part  of 
the  body  white,  the  back  of  a  darker  color  I  could  not  determine  the  shade, 
and  with  stieaks  of  black  and  white  on  the  wings. 

I  dewre  to  direct  attention  to  another  peculiarity  in  which  these  guUa 
differed  from  the  square-tailed  gulls.  They  are  not  littoral  in  their  habits, 
but  go  to  sea  seekiiig  their  food  Uke  the  ganncls.  In  an  experience  of 
fifteen  years  at  sea  I  have  rarely  seen  the  square-tailed  gulls  far  from  land. 
Beaiden  the  forked-tailed  were  quit«  shy,  ae  is  shown  in  my  efforts  to  pro- 
cure a  specimen.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  others  to  hover  about  vessels  qtitta 
near.— Thomas  H.  Sthebtb,  Medical  Director,  V.  S.  Navy,  Retired, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cory's  She&rwftter  in  nbundance  off  Long  Island.—  On  Octobar  2, 

191 1,  1  shot  I  wo  Slieurwaters  off  (lie  coast  of  East  Hampton,  Long  Island. 
I  t.ixik  them  to  be  Cory's  Sliciirwaler  {Puffmua  borealiB)  but  to  make  sure  1 
brought  them  to  Mr.  W.  DeW.  Miller,  Assistant  Curator  of  Ornithology  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histori'  who  confirmed  my  identification. 
There  were  any  number  of  them,  together  with  some  Greater  Shearwatera 
[Puffiniia  yrainjs).  The  differenre  between  liie  two  species  was  apparent 
at  quite  a  distance,  the  commoner  bird  appearing  darker.—  Willum  Tod 
IIelmuth,  Jr.,  Nitc   York  VUy. 

Blaek  Ducks  wbioh  bvcanu  tsij  tune.—  Four  Black  Ducks  {Ana* 
TtAripet)  have  been  spendinR  the  winter  in  one  of  the  coves  at  Had- 
lyme,  Conn.  The  cove  has  been  frozen  over  with  ice  from  1$  to  24 
tnchee  thick.  At  the  north  shore  of  the  cove  are  two  spring  holes  which  arc 
near  the  main  road  in  the  town  and  every  day  these  ducks  have  been  seen 
by  a  great  many  people.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  15  I  carried  to  the 
spot  about  a  peck  of  cracked  com  and  spread  arounil  on  the  ice  and  pluced 
some  in  the  spring  holes,  the  next  morning  some  crows  came  and  started 
to  eat  the  com,  but  the  ducks  drove  tbem  away,  they  were  too  much  for  , 
the  crows. 

Soon  after  the  groin  was  placed  there,  two  more  ducks  arrived,  the  ^ 
second  day  two,  the  third  day  fifteen,  and  finally  thirty  arrived  to  feed, 
they  are  very  tame  allowing  one  to  approach  very  near  before  taking  flight. 

This  shows  how  tame  our  wildest  birds  will  become,  if  not  shot  at  or 
moleeted. —  Artbur  W.  Brockway,   //ndlyme,  Conn. 
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The  European  Widgeon  at  Gardner's  Island,  New  York. —  At 

Gardiner's  Island,  New  York,  on  December  3, 1911,  the  writer,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Ludlow  Griscom  and  Mr.  Stanley  Ladow,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  two  adult  male  European  Widgeons  (Mareca  penelope).  They  were 
in  the  North  Inlet  with  a  great  flock  of  waterfowl  numbering  approximately 
1000  Baldpates,  and  300  Redheads,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Buffle-heads, 
Golden-eyes,  Red-breasted  Mergansers,  Lesser  Scaups  and  Black  Ducks. 
The  Widgeons  were  observed  from  a  low  hill  overlooking  the  inlet,  under 
unusually  favorable  conditions  of  light  and  position.  They  were  watched 
through  powerful  binoculars  for  many  minutes,  at  a  distance  of  probably 
not  over  150  or  175  feet,  and  were  most  satisfactorily  identified. — W.  DeW. 
Miller,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History ,  New  York  City. 

The  Pintail  Duck  (Dafila  acuta)  in  Winter  near  Portland,  Maine. — 

The  Pintail,  as  it  occurs  in  Maine,  is  one  of  the  less  common,  and  less  hardy 
migrants,  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  fall  than  in  spring.  Although 
Mr.  George  A.  Boardman,  cited  it  as  "  rare  in  winter  "  *  he  gave  a  differ- 
ent statement  for  the  History  of  North  American  Birds,'  and  we  must 
regard  his  first  statement  as  unverified,  according  to  existing  literature. 

The  next  definite  consideration,  perhaps  was  that  of  E.  A.  Samuels,  who 
gave  its  New  England  status,  as  ''  September  10  to  the  last  week  in  Octo- 
ber." » 

Finally  *  Mr.  N.  C.  Brown  showed  that  it  had  been  known  to  remain 
in  the  vicinity  of  Portland,  Maine,  on  one  occasion  until  November  7.* 

In  1893,  Capt.  Herbert  L.  Spinney  entered  in  his  private  journal,  on 
November  25  the  capture  of  one  at  Small  Point,  Maine,  and  in  1895,  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Rich  secured  a  pair,  male  and  female,  which  had  been  shot 
February  10,  at  Cow  Island,  Casco  Bay.  One  was  taken  November  20, 
1901,  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine,  but  was  not  preserved.  A  female  was  shot 
at  Scarborough,  December  9,  1911,  the  skull  of  which  is  preserved. 

On  February  15, 1912,  in  company  with  Messrs.  I.  W.  and  E.  B.  Pillsbury 
—  both  men  of  long  experience  and  familiarity  with  our  shore  and  water 
birds — I  saw  a  Pintail  drake  among  many  Black  Ducks  near  Martain's 
Point  Bridge  between  Portland  and  Falmouth.  This  was  at  noon  of  a 
bright  day,  and  ^nth  glasses,  the  markings,  its  dark  head,  and  crissum,  at- 
tenuated tail  and  slender  outlines,  its  manner  of  feeding,  rendered  both  its 
species  and  its  sex  unmistakable.  On  the  day  previous  Mr.  E.  B.  Pillsbury 
and  game  warden  George  Cushman  had  seen  it  at  the  same  place,  when  it 


» 1862.     Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  N.  H.,  IX:  p.  129. 

*  1884.     Water  Birds  11:  614. 

•  1870.     Birds  of  New  Eng.  and  Adjacent  States,  p.  492. 

« In  his  Feathered  Game  of  the  Northeast.  1907.  p  314.  Mr.  W.  H.  Rich  with- 
out specifying  time,  or  place,  mentions  a  pair,  "shot  in  some  of  the  severest 
winter  weather."  These  birds,  now  in  his  possession,  were  taken  in  this  vicinity, 
and  he  has  most  kindly  given  me  the  data  credited  to  him.  in  this  article. 

•Proc.  Portland  Soc.  N.  H.  11:  pp. 31. 
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waa  abeerved  to  Ry  (or  several  hundred  yorda,  with  characteriatic  speed 
and  strength.  Thai,  il  wiuj  uot  a  new  comer  ie  indirated  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  John  WhitDey,  a  man  with  a,  gunDer's  keen  knowledge  of  the  Anatins, 
had  reported  some  weeks  earlier,  a  Ilotail  wintering  in  the  vicinity.  That 
the  bird  was  strong  of  wing,  after,  evidently,  surviving  the  low  Icmperature, 
of  the  previous  week,  which  ranged  each  night  below  »ero  Fahrenheit, 
indicatfis  that  it  had  remained  through  choice,  rather  than  neceswty, 
and  wilh  Ihc  foregoing  notes,  shows  that  the  Rntml  occaaionally  Bpends 
at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter  as  far  northeast  as  Portland, 
Maine. —  Ahtbur  H.  Norton,  Portland,  Me. 

WhitA-winged  Scoter  [Oidttnia  drgUwdi)  in  HlnnoBota. —  Lntc  in 
the  Autumn  of  1905  a  loral  hunter  of  this  city  shot  an  adult  mule  White- 
winged  Si-olrr  on  Lake  Klinnetonka.  1  examined  ihia  duck  in  the  flesh 
and  tried  to  buy  it  but  the  owner  preferred  to  keep  it  and  had  it  mounted 
by  the  lat«  Henry  W.  Howling  of  Minneapolis.  It  was  subs(K}uently 
destroyed  by  a  house  cat. 

On  Nov.  11,  1911,  I  secured  from  a  local  huntenm  adult  female  in  per- 
fect plumage,  shot  on  Lake  Mlnncwashta  some  two  miles  distant  from  this 
village.  This  was  the  only  one  seen  and  was  not  near  any  other  species 
of  duck.  Cold  weather  with  snow-storms  had  prevailed  for  three  days  prior 
to  its  capture.  It  was  fat  and  Ingood  condition  ^Albert  Imno,  Etctlfior, 
Minn. 

Tb.t  Bittern  (BnlauTui  teniiginmtuKi  Wintering  in  New  Jer«ej.— On 
January  21,  1912,  an  adult  Bittern  was  brought  to  nic  ahve  by  my 
nephew,  Robert  W.  Moore.  It  had  been  caught  by  him  the  day  previous 
while  he  was  skating  at  Walker's  Pond  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of 
Haddonfield,  N,  J.  For  several  days  the  bird  had  been  noted  about  the 
pond  in  a  weakened  condition.  No  wounds  were  discoverable,  but  its 
stomach  was  empty  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  was  weak  from  la<?k  of  food. 
Two  days  after  it  was  captured  it  died  in  captivity  and  wan  mounted. 

Since  the  5th  of  January  snow  had  covered  the  ground  and  tiie  ex- 
traordinary continuance  of  the  freezing  weather  from  that  dat?  to  the  20th 
roust  have  made  the  securing  of  its  chosen  food  impoesible.  Possibly  the 
unusual  period  of  warm  weather,  which  lasted  throughout  the  early  winter 
to  January  5,  tetuptnl  this  bird,  us  well  as  many  other  species  which 
usually  go  south,  to  winter  with  us.  The  latest  previous  record  for  the 
state  seems  to  have  been  November  19,  1878,  at  a  point  much  farther 
south  in  Cape  May  Co.,  and  the  earliest  spring  record  March  30,  so  that 
this  instance  may  fairly  be  termed  the  Itrst  recorded  vtee  of  this  apeoiea 
wintering  in  the  stale. —  KobehtThomabMoohe,  Haddrmfidd,  N.J. 

Recant  Occurrence  of  tbe  Effret  (Hrrodm*  rgrHla)  near  Fortland, 
Blaine.^  .\llhoug)i  a  few  authentic  records  havo  been  mailc  of  the  occur- 
rence in  Maine  of  the  Egret  (Uerodias  fgrella),  the  increasing  scarcity  of 
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the  species  in  its  usual  haunts  renders  especially  interesting  the  recent 
capture  of  a  beautiful  adult  .example  near  Portland.  This,  a  female  in 
full  nuptial  plumage,  was  shot  not  far  from  Black  Rock,  Scarfoorougn,  on 
April  23,  1911,  and  was  brought  to  me  in  the  flesh.  It  is  now  included  in 
my  collection. —  Henbt  H.  Brock,  Portland,  Maine. 

The  Snowy  Kgret  in  New  Mexico. —  The  writer  has  to  record  another 
occurrence  of  this  species  {Egretta  c.  candissima)  in  a  locality  near  to  the 
one  of  his  previous  record  (*  The  Auk,'  January  1909,  p.  76). 

On  October  23,  1911,  the  writer  examined,  at  the  runch  of  Mr.  Mon- 
toya  (which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Gila  River,  and 
Diamond  Creek,  N.  Mex.)  a  skin  of  this  species  taken  from  an  adult  bird 
shot  by  Mr.  Montoya's  son  near  the  confluence  of  Black  Canyon,  and  the 
East  Fork  of  the  Gila  River,  N.  Mex.,  in  April,  1910.  The  bird  had  been 
shot  with  a  rifle,  and  in  the  skinning,  was  so  damaged,  that  its  plume 
characteristics  were  not  available  for  sex  detemiination.  The  present 
record  makes  the  third  specimen  of  this  beautiful  little  Egret  taken 
within  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  less  than  one  hundred  miles,  the  two 
other  records  being  the  one  mentioned  above,  and  one  by  Maj.  E.  L. 
Munson,  U.  S.  A.,  in  *  The  Auk '  of  April,  1907,  p.  212.—  W.  H.  Berotold, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Kinir  Rftil  (RaUus  elegana)  at  Springfield,  Mass. —  On  the  thirtieth 
day  of  August,  1911,  a  King  Rail  was  captured  in  the  wild  rice  that  is  found 
in  abundance  along  the  shores  of  the  Connecticut  river  a  few  miles  below 
Springfield.  There  are  but  two  previous  records  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
bird  in  the  Connecticut  valley  near  Springfield. —  Robert  O.  Morris, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Yellow  Rail  {Cotumicops  noveboracensis)  in  MassachiuiettB. —  During 
the  fall  of  1911,  three  specimens  of  the  above  Rail,  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  rare  in  this  state,  were  brought  to  my  attention.  Curi- 
ously enough  two  of  these  were  shot  at  the  same  place  though  at  very 
different  dates.  The  first  one  was  shot  on  October  3  at  West  Roxbury 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Henderson.  The  second  was  taken  at  Chatham  on  October 
2  by  Mr.  John  J.  Chickering.  The  third  was  shot  on  the  very  late  date 
of  November  25  also  at  Chatham  by  Mr.  Russell  Bearse.  This  latter 
specimen  was  larger  and  darker  than  the  others  and  the  yellow  on  the 
breast  was  not  so  bright.  I  saw  all  of  these  birds  at  the  store  of  Mr.  C. 
Emerson  Brown,  the  Boston  taxidermist,  where  I  carefully  examined 
them. —  S.  Prescott  Fay,  Boston,  Mass. 

Yellow  Rail  in  Michigan.  A  Correction. —  In  '  The  Auk '  for  Janu- 
ary, 1912,  p.  101,  in  my  notes  on  the  Yellow  Rail,  Cotumicops  novebora- 
censis, appears  the  following:  "This is  the  second  recorded  Michigan 
specimen  and  the  third  noted  in  Wayne  County.''    This  is,  of  course,  a 
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pen  dip  on  my  part  for  what  I  intended  to  state  was  that  "  This  is  the 
second  recorded  Hpecimen  and  the  third  noted  in  Wayne  County,"  as  there 
are  a  number  of  Michigan  rt'cords  for  ihe  Yellow  Rail  in  variouH  parts  of 
the  state.— B.  H,  Swales,  Crosse  hk,  Mich. 

An  Albino  Semip&lmatad  S&ndpiper. —  In  view  of  modem  inquiry 
into  the  siKnifif^'Lni'p  of  abiiontial  color  phiLsee  among  animals,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  record  a  totally  albino  specimen  of  Ereunctfe  pusiliua. 
The  specimen,  No.  10466,  Museums  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  sex  undetennincd,  age  appan^ntly  adult,  was  purchased 
at  auction  from  the  estate  of  the  late  J.  J.  Crooke,  Esq.,  of  Great  Kills, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y,  SuperficiaJIy  it  is  entirely  white  save  where  the 
plumage  is  fat-stained,  but  the  feathers  are  uniformly  dark  at  their  bases. 
The  inscription  on  the  label  reads, —  "  (?)  Shot  on  the  shore  of  Long  Is., 
Oct.  20,  '62,  out  of  a  Rock  of  sanderlings  (T.  arenaria).  Reeeniblee  a  T. 
pusilla  in  everything  hut  color.'"  —  Robert  Coshman  MtjnpBT,  Miueum 
of  Ikr  Brooklyn  InaliluU. 

haat  B«cord  of  tbe  Piping  Plovor  {MgiolUU  meloda)  in  Hew  Jenej. — 
The  statement  in  Slone'a  Birds  of  New  Jersey  that  the  last  record  of  lhi« 
species  in  Now  Jersey  was  a  bird,  observed  by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Baily,  August 
18,  1307,  recalled  to  my  mind  the  collection  of  a  male  in  the  lale  "  nine- 
lies."  Examimng  my  collection  I  found  the  specimen  with  a  tag  attached, 
stating  that  it  was  taken  at  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  August  3,  1899.  Appai^ 
ently,  then,  this  is  the  lost  recorded  bird  collected  in  the  state.  It  was  shot 
out  of  a  small  flock  of  Least  Sandpipers,  which  bad  settled  on  the  beach  to 
feed.  I  remember  my  surprise  at  finding  it  among  the  other  victims  of  my 
shot  and  1  believe  it  was  the  only  bird  of  this  species  in  the  flock. —  Robbbt 
Thouab  Moore,  Haddonfielii,  N.  J. 

Columbian  Sharp-tailad  Oroiue  In  Wisconsin. —  A  new  record  for 

the  state  is  the  capture  of  a  specimen  ot  Pediitrelet  phasianrllut  folum- 
bianun  by  Mr.  A,  J.  Schoenebeck  in  Oconto  County.— In  his  list  of  the 
birds  ot  this  county  dated  October  27,  1902,  he  says  "  On  October  25, 
1897,  1  shot  an  old  male  of  tliis  species  near  the  Peshligo  Brook."  —  He 
also  records  Pediacetes  jthaniantlMa  campexlria  as  ''  Resident:  common. 
I  found  several  nests  of  this  bird  on  the  plains  in  the  northwest  part  of 
this  county,  Begins  laying  the  last  part  of  May."  —  Thd  t^jove  is  to 
correct  a  misprint  in  my  "  Notes  on  Some  Rare  or  New  Birds  to  Wisconsin 
on  page  275-276,  'The  -^uk,'  Vol.  XXVlll,  April,  1911.— Hbnbt  K. 
CoALB,   UifiMand  Park,  lUinois. 

Neatlng  of  the  Fusenger  Pigeon  (EelopitU*  migmloriu*)  in  N«v 
Tork.—  On  May  17-19.  IS78  1  wus  camped  ou  the  west  bank  ot  Moo* 
River,  Herkimer  County,  N,  Y.,  near  the  confluence  of  the  South  Branch. 
The  heavy  spmce  and  hemlock  had  been  recently  cut  out  but  the  hard- 
woods and  much  of  the  smaller  growth  of  conifers  remained. 
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We  occupied  an  abandoned  woodchoppeis'  camp,  a  quarter  mile  back 
from  the  river  and  probably  two  miles  from  the  old  road  leading  from 
Moose  River  Tannery  to  Old  Forge.  On  the  17th  several  Wild  Pigeons 
were  seen  frequenting  a  clump  of  spruces,  averaging  perhaps  60  feet  hi^. 
As  now  recalled  there  were  probably  dght  or  ten  birds  seen  and  in  passing 
from  our  camp  to  the  river  we  saw  them  several  times  in  the  same  vicinity 
and  finally  a  few  nests  were  noticed  in  these  spruces.  If  I  remember 
correctly  there  were  two  nests  in  one  tree  and  two  others  seen  in  different 
trees.  On  the  17th  we  thought  none  of  them  contained  eggs  although  we 
did  not  climb  to  examine.  On  the  18th  a  single  egg  was  taken,  perfectly 
fresh,  and  we  thought  it  had  been  deposited  that  morning,  the  bird  being 
seen  to  leave  the  nest.  The  nest  was  on  a  horizontal  limb  of  the  spruce 
about  30  feet  from  the  ground  and  8  to  10  feet  out  from  main  trunk,  a 
frail  loosely  constructed  collection  of  small  twigs  saddled  on  the  limb  and 
kept  together  by  the  small  branches  of  the  growing  tree. 

While  this  is  rather  ancient  history  it  may  be  of  interest  now  that  the 
species  appears  to  be  extinct  and  details  of  its  nesting  are  not  abundant. 
—  C.  J.  Pennock,  Kenndt  Square^  Pa, 

Mississippi  and  Swallow-tailed  Elites  in  Knox  Co.,  Ind. —  On 

Sept.  18,  1911,  I  observed  a  Mississippi  Kite  (I ciinia  missistippiensis). 
It  was  flying  at  a  moderately  low  altitude  over  some  cleared  bottom  land 
near  Benn's  Creek,  Knox  Co.  I  could  distinguish  the  different  shades  and 
stripes  of  color  very  distinctly.  These  beautiful  Kites  have  become  quite 
rare.  Formerly  they  were  more  common  and  it  is  claimed  that  they 
nested  here. 

In  the  year  1890,  in  August  I  also  observed  two  Swallow-tailed  Kites 
{Elanoides  forficalus)  in  about  the  same  location.  One  of  these  birds  was 
afterwards  killed,  mounted  and  placed  on  exhibition  at  J.  M.  Freeman's 
drugstore,  at  Bicknell.  They  also  nested  here  in  early  days,  but  are 
becoming  quite  rare. —  E.  J.  Chansler,  Bicknell,  Knox  Co.y  Ind. 

Gray  Gyrfalcon  (Fcdco  rusticolua  rus^icolus)  in  Minnesota. —  On 
Dec.  11,  1894,  a  farmer  living  near  Madison,  Lac  Qui  Parle  Co.,  brought 
to  me  a  magnificent  specimen  of  this  rare  species,  which  he  shot  near  his 
home.  It  is  a  female  and  in  perfect  plumage.  Its  stomach  contained 
the  remiuns  of  the  Prairie  Hen  (Tympanuchus  americanus).  Its  weight 
was  3  lbs.  10  oz..  Its  measurements  are  as  follows  —  L.  24,  Ex.  50,  W.  16, 
T.  9.15  in. —  Albert  Lang,  Excelsior t  Minn. 

Early  Occurrence  of  the  Saw-whet  Owl. —  Believing  that  I  have  one 
of  the  earliest  records  of  the  Saw-whet  Owl  {Cryptoglaux  a.  acadica)  for 
Long  Island,  I  should  like  to  record  it. 

On  October  26,  1911,  I  was  told  that  a  "  young  owl ''  was  killed  on  one 
of  the  streets  of  Elmhurst,  Long  Island.  I  looked  it  up  and  found  it  was 
a  Saw-whet  Owl.  I  secured  it  and  it  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History. —  Howarth  S.  Botle. 
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Dlumal  ActiTitiw  of  tha  Onat  Horaod  Owl  (Bubo  nrginianu» 
virifinianus) . —  Tlie  observationB  here  given  were  made  from  or  near  my 
home,  which  has  a  pftiirie  lueaLion  a  mile  and  a.  half  from  the  wr>ods,  that 
form  the  western  bouudury  uf  the  limber  beh  along  ihf  MisMsaippi  River. 
There  ure  many  farm  cleuriiigs  near  the  river,  but  the  western  edge  of  the 
forest  remains  uncleared,  and  in  its  oriipnal  untamed  condition  through- 
out a  atrip  vttr>ing  from  a  mile  to  three  milea  in  width.  In  it  various 
BOlitude-Ioving  speeies,  such  as  the  Hed-taJled  Hawk,  Northern  PileBt«d 
Woodpecker,  nod  Great  Homed  Owl  still  flouriah.  To  reach  ray  nwgh- 
borhood  the  laet  named  species  must  cross  a  tre<'Iegg  urea  two  miles  wide, 
unlew  sometimes  it  hides  in  evergreen  trees  thai  have  been  planted  in 
yards.  During  the  past  winter  these  owls  have  been  observed  much  more 
frequently  than  in  previous  aeasona;  sometimes  in  the  night,  hut  more 
often  by  day  —  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  early 
evening.  In  the  woods  in  spring  and  summer  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
experience  l«  meet  them  abroad  in  the  daytime.  A  neighbor  informs  me 
that  early  in  February  he  saw  five  of  these  great  birds  sit  line  at  the  same 
time  in  a  large  water-elm,  that  is  growing  on  the  Mississippi  River  bottom 

Al  1,30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  November  8,  Ifill,  a  Great  Homed 
Owl  was  discovered  sitting  on  the  ground  in  our  front  yard,  where  it  re- 
mained an  hour  before  put  to  flight  by  the  cat.  It  sal  in  an  open  space, 
thirty^ive  feet  from  the  houac,  and  aboui  that  distance  from  the  Imnks 
of  three  evergreen  trees.  While  there  it  disgorged  a  pellet,  and  it  safe- 
guarded itii  position  by  many  watchful  turnings  of  the  head. 

Just  after  sunset  on  December  3  I  was  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
by  the  approach  of  one  of  these  owls.  Flying  u  little  above  the  telephone 
wires  it  crossed  the  road  about  fifty  yards  ahead  of  me;  wheeling  it  Bew 
back  over  the  road,  turned,  and  again  recroeaed  it,  evidently  hunting  for 
rabbita  that  might  be  skulking  beside  the  fences.  Agtun  another  rabbit 
hunt  of  the  Great  Homed  Owl  was  watched  for  a  half  hour  on  January  20. 
It  was  first  seen  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  flying  over  a  field  whose 
RiiverinK  of  unsulheil  snow  in  the  bright  sunlight  presented  such  adaizling 
surface  as  might  blind  the  strongest  eyesight.  It  seemed  a  test  of  this 
species'  power  of  vision  that  may  well  compare  with  the  instance  cited  by 
Dr.  Cones  in  which  these  owls  watched  two  white  cranes  circling  high  in 
the  air  in  thedirect  rayaof  thesun.  Except  for  a  few  minutes  when  on  two 
or  three  occasions  the  owl  alighted  on  the  snow  it  was  in  the  lur,  beating 
back  and  forth  over  an  area  a  little  more  than  an  cighlh  of  a  mile  in  length 
and  a  trifle  less  than  thtit  distance  in  width,  banng  on  its  eastern  border 
a  fence  and  a  short  row  of  willow  trees.  The  bird  sometimes  rose  to  a 
height  of  seventy-five  feet,  but  maiotuned  an  altitude  of  forty  feet  or  le» 
the  greater  portion  ot  the  lime,  A  halt  mile  west  of  this  locality  that 
morning  two  schoul-boys  saw  two  of  these  owls  together,  and  a  few  days 
later  three  of  thero  were  seen  flying  about  a  solitary  willow. 

In  this  vicinity  the  only  apparent  check  upon  the  Great  Horned  Owl 
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seems  to  oome  by  way  of  the  steel-trap,  when  the  species  becomes  too 
familiar  in  the  farmers'  poultry  yards.  When  skins  are  desired  a  good 
method  of  killing  the  trapped  owls  employed  by  two  young  farmers  is  that 
of  smothering  the  birds  in  the  oat-bin. —  Althea  R.  Sherman,  National, 
Iowa. 

Status  of  the  Picidn  in  the  Lower  Bio  Grande  Valley. —  Person- 
ally, I  have,  to  the  date  of  writing,  found  five  forms  of  Woodpecker  in  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  within  the  limits  of  Cameron  county,  they  are: 

1.  Dryobates  scalaris  aympleciits.    Abundant  resident. 

2.  Sphyrapicua  varius  variu8.  Common  migrant  and  occasional 
winter  sojourner. 

3.  CerUurus  aurifrons.    Abundant  resident. 

4.  Colaptes  auratus  luteus.    Fall  and  winter  v^tant. 

5.  Colaptes  cafer  coUaris.  One  record,  c?"  Jan.  8,  1912,  collected  by 
myself,  and  now  in  collection  of  Dr.  J.  Dwight,  Jr. 

Possibly  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus  occurs  as  a  winter  straggler, 
though  I  have  not  yet  found  it. 

Indications  point  to  the  presence  of  another  Woodpecker,  as  yet  un- 
recorded by  ornithologists.  It  is  known  to  a  number  of  the  native 
Mexican  hunters,  who  designate  it  as  "  carpentera  grande";  and  describe 
it  as  much  over  a  foot  in  length;  black,  with  scarlet  crest:  generally 
occurring  during  the  warm  season,  and  confined  to  the  heaviest  growth 
bordering  the  river.  Totally  absent  some  years.  The  season  of  occur- 
rence would  at  once  eliminate  the  possibility  of  it  being  Asyndesmus  lewisi; 
and  the  only  other  Woodpecker  that  seems  to  fit,  even  in  fair  degree,  the 
description  and  conditions  is  Phloeotomus  scapularis.  This  Mexican  species 
ranges  well  up  into  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  so  it  might  furnish  us  stragglers 
now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  with  Amizilis  tzacatl,  Ceryle  torqucUOf  Trogon 
ambiguus,  etc. —  Austin  Paul  Smith,  Brownsvillef  Texas. 

Diflerences  due  to  Sex  in  the  Black  Swift. —  In  the  treatment  ac- 
corded NephoBcetes  niger  barealis  by  Ridgway  in  the  volume  last  published 
of  his  "  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America  "  (vol.  5,  1911,  pp.  703.  707), 
the  sexes  are  declared  to  be  different  in  markings,  the  adult  male  uni- 
formly sooty  underneath,  the  adult  female  with  the  feathers  of  the  poste- 
rior underparts  always  more  or  less  distinctly  tipped  with  whitish.  A 
different  conclusion  had  been  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Drew  (Bull.' 
Nutt.  Om.  Club,  VII,  1882,  182,  183),  who  declared  that  the  fully  mature 
female  was  indistinguishable  in  color  from  the  male,  four  years  being  assumed 
to  be  the  length  of  time  required  to  attain  this  plumage.  Mr.  Ridgway  cites 
Drew's  plumage  description  in  full,  with  the  following  comment:  "Mr. 
Drew  is  undoubtedly  mistaken,  however,  in  assuming  that  the  sexes  are 
alike  in  coloration,  for  all  the  sexed  specimens  examined  by  me  from  what- 
ever locality,  show  that  all  those  with  white-tipped  feathers  on  posterior 
underparts  are  females  and  all  those  without  these  white-tipped  feathers 
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ara  males.  This  is  true  of  alt  the  subspeciee,  except  that  in  the  West 
Indian  forma  these  nliit«  tips  are  much  lesa  distinct,  Bomctimett  nearly 
obsolete  "  (p.  707,  footnote  b), 

Id  a  aeries  of  Black  Swifts  collected  by  myscU  in  southeastern  Alaska  in 
Juno  and  July,  1909  (see  Swarth,  Univ.  Calif  Publ.  Zool.,  5,  Iflll. 71)  there 
is  one  female  (no.  9363  Univ.  Calif.  Mus.  Vert.  Zool.)  that  in  color  and 
markings  ia  (Aaolutely  indistinguishable  from  the  males.  The  underparta 
are  uniformly  dark  (except  tor  one  pure  white  feather  on  the  throat),  of 
exactly  the  same  sooty  hue  as  the  males,  and  with  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  the  suale-like  white  markings  on  the  abdomen,  which  Mr.  Ridgway 
believes  to  be  invariably  present  in  the  female.  Like  Lho  others,  however, 
it  differs  from  the  males  in  having  a  square,  rather  than  a  forked  tail. 
The  birds  collected  by  me  were  all  carefully  dissected  to  ascerlmn  the  wx, 
and  the  possibility  of  there  having  been  a  roiatake  made  in  this  specimen,  is 
precluded  by  the  fact  that  this  particular  female  contained  within  it  an  ^g 
that  would  have  been  l^d,  probably  within  twenty-four  hours.  There  is 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  we  have  a  female  indistinguishablB 
in  coloration  from  the  mole,  so  that  sometimes,  at  least,  the  sexes  an  alike 
in  coloration,  as  Mr.  Drew  afGrmed, 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  the  above  statements  are  offered.  The 
writer  is  unwilling  to  appear  to  be  hypercrilieal  of  a  work  so  comprehensive, 
aikd  so  admirably  carried  out,  that  it  should  be  spared  carping  comment  on 
immBterial  points,  and  these  mnorics  should  not  be  taken  in  that  sense. 
They  are  merely  the  contribution  of  an  additional  fact  that  may  modify 
previous  conceptions  of  thin  particular  species.^  H.  H.  Swarth,  Mutrum 
of   Vtrlebrale  Zodlogy,   Vntrersily  of  California,  Bi-rkdry.  California. 

A  Created  nycatoher  In  December  at  Cambridge,  Hau.— On 

December  20,  1911,  in  the  Frcah  Fond  Heaorvation,  Cambridge,  1  saw  a 
Crested  Flycatcher  (Mgiareh-ui  crinititt).  It  was  at  midday  in  the  warm 
sunshine.  The  bird  was  among  shrub  growth  planted  on  a  bank  of  some 
extent  on  the  northwestern  border  of  the  reservation.  As  I  followed  along 
at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  my  attention  was  quickened  by  hearing  eall-notee 
which  could  not  be  ascribed  to  any  bird  that  might  be  expected  to  be  heard 
at  this  season.  When  shortly  my  glasses  covered  it,  it  was  immediately 
recognised  to  be  a  Crested  Flycatcher.  The  pale  reddish  wing  and  sul- 
phur-yellow aide  were  plainly  presented  to  view,  also  the  pale  marKining 
of  the  wing-coverts.  Later  the  pearl-gray  breast  was  seen  and  the  sulphur- 
yellow  of  the  entire  under  parts.  The  bird  took  short  flights  from  one 
shrub  to  another  and  frequently  drop|)ed  lo  the  ground  for  an  instant,  at 
once  reluming  to  a  near  perch.  Apparently  it  was  procuring  its  food  from 
the  ground,  perhaps  discerning  and  obtaining  the  bodies  of  dead  insects. 
The  ground  was  bore  and  had  been  so  up  to  this  time.  No  pereh  taken  was 
more  than  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  usually  they  were  only  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground.  I  followed  the  flycatcher  along  the  shrubbery  for  five 
hundred  feet  or  more,  while  it  was  thus  engaged  and  remained  with  it  for 


half  an  hour,  often  viewing  it  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  fifty  feet.  The 
temperature  of  the  eariy  morning  had  been  22**.  The  noon  day  tempera- 
ture in  the  shade  was  officially  given  as  39**.  The  air  at  the  time,  however, 
was  soft  and  warm  and  calm.  Of  course  there  was  no  insect  life  in  the  air, 
and  the  bird  plainly  was  not  looking  for  it  there.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day  an  hour  was  spent  searching  for  the  bird,  but  I  could  not 
find  it. 

The  Crested  Flycatcher  is  a  rare  summer  resident  of  Eastern  Massa* 
chusetts,  being  so  characterised  by  Mr.  William  Brewster  in  his  "  Birds 
of  the  Cambridge  Region  "  and  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Townsend  in  his  "  Birds  of 
Essex  County."  The  latest  record  for  a  bird  of  the  species  is  given  by 
Mr.  Brewster  as  September  26,  in  1897,  when  one  was  seen  in  Arlington 
by  Dr.  Walter  Faxon.  Messrs.  Howe  and  Allen  in  their  **  Birds  of  Massa- 
chusetts "  give  the  limit  of  the  season  as  September  12  and  a  record  without 
specific  data  of  October  15.  Mr.  Richard  M.  Marble  has  a  record  of  one 
seen  by  him  on  October  2,  1910,  in  the  Allendale  woods,  West  Roxbury. 

This  Cambridge  bird,  therefore,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  detenmne  from 
records  at  hand,  furnishes  the  only  occurrence  of  the  species  later  than 
October  15  and  was  present  sixty-six  days  after  that  date.  The  same 
means  which  had  afforded  it  subsistence  in  October  and  November  were 
doubtless  present  in  December  up  to  the  day  it  was  observed.  No  snow 
had  as  yet  fallen  to  cover  the  ground.  The  mean  temperature  of  December 
was  officially  given  as  6^  above  the  normal  and  the  highest  for  twenty  years. 
The  temperature  rose  above  freezing  on  all  except  four  days.  Thus  this 
flycatcher  had  had  unusually  mild  weather  conditions  under  which  to 
extend  its  remarkable  stav. 

Messrs.  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  in  their  "  History  of  North  Ameri- 
can Land  Birds,  vol.  2,  p.  336,  state,  **  During  the  early  summer  this 
species  [Great  Crested  Flycatcher]  feeds  chiefly  upon  insects  of  various 
kinds; afterwards,  as  if  from  choice,  it  chiefly  eats  ripe  berries  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  shrubs  and  plants,  among  which  those  of  the  poke-weed  and 
the  huckleberry  are  most  noticeable."  Many  of  the  shrubs  among  which 
the  bird  moved  on  the  day  it  was  observed  were  berry-laden. —  Horacs 
W.  Wright,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Starling  (Stumus  vulgaris)  at  Springfleldt  Mass. —  In  the  spring 
of  1908  the  presence  of  a  single  Starling  was  flrst  noticed  in  this  vicinity. 
Since  that  time  the  number  observed  in  this  part  of  the  Connecticut 
valley  has  rapidly  increased  until  this  winter  flocks  containing  upwards  of 
one  hundred  individuals  have  been  often  seen.  They  now  occasionally 
come  into  the  very  center  of  the  city,  frequenting  the  spires  and  cupolas 
of  the  churches  and  public  buildings. —  Robert  O.  Morris,  Springfieldf 
Mass. 

Starling  (Stumus  vulgaris)  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.— While  the  Starling 
has  long  been  a  common  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  adjacent 
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territory  very  few  have  hilherlo  been  reported  from  Cheater  Co.,  Pa.,  and 
they  only  verj-  recently  I  bplieve.  My  first  obBervation  of  them  wa«  made 
within  six  milee  of  West  Cheater,  pai>t  of  the  town  Nov,  30,  1911,  when  two 
of  them  were  noticed  in  a  field,  on  the  ground.  Three  days  later,  on  Dec. 
3,  I  observed  quite  a  large  flock  of  them  closely  aasocialed  with  it  belated 
colony  of  Purple  Grackles,  they  were  seeking  shelter  for  the  night  in  a 
clump  of  evei^reen  trees  on  e.  lawn  in  the  town  and  numbered  thirty  or 
forty  individuals,  •■nough  to  start  a  good  aised  colony  next  spring  if  they 
remain,— Thomas  H,  Jackson,  HV,/  Cheglr^,  Pa. 


Strange  ftctiona  of  t,  Bed-eyed  Cowbird.—  1  have  always  con- 
sidered the  Cowbirds  as  playing  the  character  of  sneak,  when  necessity 
compelled  them  to  seek  out  the  nest  of  their  featticroi]  kin,  but  in  view 
of  the  following  incident  1  feel  somewhat  dubious. 

Toward  the  end  of  May,  1911,  a  pair  of  Sennett's  Oriole  (/cleriis  cucuf- 
foiua  ntnnctli)  built  their  Bemi-pensile  nest,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
fibers  from  stem  or  leaf  of  Spanish  Dagger,'  Palmetto '  and  Banana,  in 
or  rather  attached  to  a  vine-stalk  of  a  Rosa  de  Montana,'  that  shaded  the 
library  windows  of  our  house  from  the  morning  sun.  Therefore,  the 
position  of  the  nest  allowed  easy  observation  at  all  tiroes.  Early  one 
morning,  after  the  complement  of  three  eggs  had  been  laid,  and  were  being 
brooded,  a  female  Red-eyed  Cowbird  ( Tangamus  icncttt  innotucralus)  was 
noted  on  the  ground  nenr  the  site  of  the  nest.  Its  restless  manner  licM  my 
attention,  and  within  a  very  few  moments  the  cause  was  apparent.  Walk- 
ing to  the  base  of  the  vine-alalk  supporting  the  neat  it  flew  upward  several 
feel  then  grasping  the  stalk  continued  its  vertical  progress,  at  the  same 
time  flapping  the  wings  vigorously,  thereby  producing  considerable  noise. 
Reaching  a  point  well  within  a  foot  of  Ihe  neat  —  or  about  six  feet  above 
ground — it  arrested  progress,  but  continued  the  wing  movement.  Al- 
though this  needs  have  perturbed  the  setting  Oriole,  she  never  once  quitted 
her  treasures.  After  a  period  of  a  minute  or  ihcreabouia  the  Cowbird 
flew  away.  Two  days  later  the  same  scene  was  reacted,  only,  on  this 
occasion,  the  departure  of  the  Cowbird  was  due  to  the  appearance  of  the 
male  Oriole  on  the  scene.  The  nest  was  examined  at  various  times  there- 
after and  it  never  held  more  than  the  rightful  contents.  Two  egg» 
eventually  hatched,  but  the  young  never  left  the  nest  alive,  being 
destroyed  by  some  mammal,  possibly  the  Texas  Opossum  (Didtlphit 
maraupialis  iexenKit)  a  serious  enemy  to  bird-Ufe  in  southern  Texas. — 
Austin  Paul  Smith,  BroHTMi'iWf,  Teiai. 


The  Baltimore  Oriole  (Icterus  galbula)  Wintering  In  New  Jersey.— 

.\n  immature  mall' of  this  species  w.ts  found  dead  and  froien  si  iff  in  Haddon- 
5eld,  N.  J.,  January  16,  J913,  and  brought  to  me  by  my  nephew,  Henry 
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D.  Shorerd.  The  bird  seems  to  have  passed  its  second  autumn,  having 
attained  the  black  throat  of  the  adult,  but  only  a  clouded  suffusion  of 
orange  on  the  breast  and  rump.  This  is  the  first  winter  record  of  the 
species  for  New  Jersey.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Witmer  Stone  for  identifying 
the  specimen  and  the  Division  of  Birds,  United  States  National  Museum 
for  corroborating  that  identification  and  supplying  additional  information. 
During  the  preparation  of  the  skin  no  wounds  were  discovered,  but  the 
stomach  proved  empty  and  the  body's  supply  of  fat  absolutely  exhausted. 
The  upper  mandible  is  almost  broken  through  near  the  tip  and  the  plumage 
of  the  under  parts  very  dark,  as  if  stained  by  contact  with  the  earth. 
However,  snow  had  covered  the  ground  for  twelve  days  and  was  accom- 
panied by  constant  cold  weather.  Although  the  bird  may  have  been  in  a 
starved  condition  previous  to  the  5th,  when  the  first  snow  arrived,  I  am 
sure  it  did  not  die  until  about  the  time  it  was  found,  for  several  snow- 
storms occurred  between  the  5th  and  the  16th  and  these  would  have  covered 
the  body  up,  which  on  the  contrary  was  found  on  top  of  the  snow.  It  is 
likely  that  the  mild  early  winter  lured  the  bird  to  stay  with  us,  that  the 
accident  to  the  bill  rendered  the  procuring  of  food  difficult,  and  that  the 
sudden  and  bitter  cold  of  the  5th  and  subsequent  days  completed  the  work 
starvation  had  begun. —  Robert  Thomas  Moore,  HaddonfiM,  N,  J. 

Many  Purple  Finches  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  February.— The 
mountain  ash  trees  in  the  Western  Promenade  section  of  Portland  at- 
tracted no  Robins,*  under  my  observation,  during  the  very  cold  winter  of 
1911-1912;  but  they  nourished  an  extraordinary  number  of  Purple  Finches 
(Carpodiicus  purpureiis  purpureas)  in  the  month  of  February.  On  Feb.  2 
I  saw  four  birds  together,  at  least  one  of  them  being  in  rosy  plumage. 
On  Feb.  28,  about  9.30  a.  m.,  I  counted  fourteen  birds  in  one  tree,  most 
of  which  were  in  rosy  plumage.  On  Feb.  29,  about  2.30  p.  m.,  I  counted 
fifty-five  birds  in  and  about  seven  mountain  ash  trees,  twenty-two  of  them 
being  at  one  tree  and  a  majority  of  the  total  number,  apparently,  in  rosy 
plumage.  On  each  one  of  these  occasions  all  the  birds  were  sluggish  and 
rather  silent. 

Since  the  first  announcement,*  of  the  wintering  of  this  species  at  Portland, 
twenty-four  years  ago,  it  has  been  seen  by  several  observers,  and  there  are 
winter  records  which  need  not  here  be  cited,  for  other  localities  in  Maine; 
but  I  believe  it  has  not  hitherto  l>een  noted  except  in  small  numbers. — 
Nathan  Clifford  Brown,  Portland,  Me. 

Crossbills  {Loxia  curvirostra  minor)  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  in  Summer. 
—  I  spent  June  16-17,  1911,  in  company  with  John  D.  Carter  of  Lansdowne, 
Pa.,  on  and  near  the  Pine  barrens  of  a  serpentine  ridge  in  the  extreme  south- 
west comer  of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  bordering  on  the  Mar>iand  line.     In 

>  Auk.  XXVII I.  pp.  270-272. 

•John  Clifford  Brown.  Auk,  V,  p.  209. 
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the  Bcattered  growth  of  Pitch  Pine  (Piniu  ngida)  which  covers  the  burens 
and  reaches  a,  height  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  we  found  a  group 
of  four  Crossbilla  {Loxia  curvirottra  minor)  which  we  watched  for  ten 
minutes  or  more.  They  appeared  to  be  two  adults  and  two  young  in 
Juvenal  plumage.  One  certainly  was  and  we  assumed  that  the  other  was 
also;  it  kept  up  a  continual  calling  as  if  to  bring  the  old  birds  but  we  did 
not  notice  them  feed  it. 

They  were  gleaning  on  the  new  growth  of  the  pines,  quite  indifferent  to 
our  near  approach,  and  seemed  to  be  eating  tlie  pinkish  tenninal  buds, 
frequently  cuttbg  them  off  entirely  or  in  part.  We  readily  approached 
within  thirty  feet  of  them. —  Chabueb  J.  Pbnnock,  Kennell  Square,  Pa. 


Lapland  Longipur  {Ctdcariua  lapportUva  lapponicua)  in  Delaware. — 
The  occurrence  of  this  Hpeciea  on  the  Atlantic  couet  plain  more  fre<|Ui'ntly 
than  had  formerly  been  supposed,  was  auggesied  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Miller,  in 
Casainia  for  1906,  p.  63,  and  the  same  conclusion  waa  presented  to  me 
when  these  birds  were  found  last  winter  near  Delaware  City,  Del.,  as  noted 
in  'The  Auk'  for  January,  1911,  p.  114,  a  subsequent  trip  to  the  same 
marshes,  on  December  19,  1910,  resulted  in  finding  a  number  of  Longspurs 
and  five  specimens  were  secured. 

On  November  9,  1911,  an  examinalioa  of  the  same  ground  discovered 
Shore  Larks  (OtoeorU  a.  alpeslria)  fairly  abundant;  this  being  the  specjea 
with  which  the  Longspurs  had  been  found  ansopialod  the  previous  wint«, 
but  no  Longspurs  were  recognized.  On  February  I,  1912,  with  snow  and 
ice  covering  most  of  the  same  marsh,  I  made  a  lengthy  search  for  Long- 
epurs.  Flocks  of  Shore  Larks  were  found  and  followed  for  several  hours. 
They  were  in  bunches  of  4,  8,  12  and  25,  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  the 
ice  and  enow-crust  were  brittle,  walking  was  noisy  and  the  birds  nol  easily 
approached  at  close  quarters,  but  by  afternoon  the  sun  shone  out,  the  noise 
was  lessened  and  the  birds  were  getting  more  food  and  showed  less  warinem. 
The  smaller  flocks  contained  no  Longspurs.  A  lone  bird  that  was  flushed 
and  gave  a  two-note  rather  soft,  sweet  call  and  flew  high  and  wild,  waa 
thought  to  be  a  Longspur,  but  not  until  the  largest  flock  was  closely  followed 
for  an  hour  or  more  and  carefully  examined  repeatedly,  did  I  suspect  it 
contained  other  than  Shore  Larks.  Finally  one  bird  apparently  smaller 
was  seen  tofly  off  with  the  (lock  and  later  when  they  were  flushed,  on  a  near 
approach,  the  single  remaining  bird  was  shot  and  proved  to  be  a  I«ngspur, 
adult  female.  While  I  think  there  were  few  if  any  other  Longspurs  with 
these  Sliore  Larks,  the  fact  of  again  finding  even  one  of  the  rarer  species 
in  the  locality  would  perhaps  indicate  their  rather  regular  occurrence. 

On  bare  ground  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  two  species  at  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  yards.  On  the  snow  or  as  they  arose  singly  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  Shore  Larks  could  be  recognized  but  when  the 
alarm  was  given  and  several  or  all  arose  together  it  was  not  possible  to 
determine  definitely  the  presence  of  Longapure  among  a  large  number  of 
Shore  Larks. 
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These  notes  would  seem  to  suggest  that  a  close  scnitmy  of  the  larger 
ilockB  of  ffliore  Larks  would  show  a  more  frequent  visitati<m  of  the  Long- 
spars  than  is  generally  supposed. —  C.  J.  Pbnnock,  KermeU  Square,  Pa. 

Whito-thnMited  Spwrrofw  in  Idaho. —  On  Novemher  2  last,  a  pet  cat 
bfouf^t  in  a  fine  specim^i  of  White-throated  Sparrow  (Zonotrickia  aSbieoUie) 
which,  GO.  skinning,  proved  to  be  an  immature  male.  The  bird  was  in 
good  i^umage,  the  white  throat  and  ydlow  spot  before  the  eyes  making  its 
identification  absolute,  and  fortunately  the  skin  was  practically  undamaged. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  is  the  first  record  of  the  White-throated  Spar- 
row in  Idaho. —  L.  E.  Wtman,  Nampa,  Idaho. 

Fainted  Banting  (Passenna  eirie)  in  Minneaota.—  On  May  2,  1893, 
I  shot  an  adult  female  near  Madison,  Lac  Qui  Parle  Co.,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state.  The  skin  remained  imindentified  in  my  collec- 
tion until  September,  1910,  when  it  was  sent  to  the  Biological  Survey  at 
Washington  where  it  was  examined  by  Mr.  Harry  C.  Oberiiolser. — 
Albebt  Lamo,  Exeeleiar,  Minn, 

Lawrenee's  Warbler  ( Vermivara  lawrencei)  in  Cheater  County,  Pa. — 

The  Serpentine  barrens  of  the  southern  part  of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  are 
interesting  on  account  of  the  presence  of  Prairie  Warblers  (Dendroica 
dieeolor)  among  the  scattered  pine  growth,  this  being  apparently  the  only 
spot  in  the  county  where  this  species  breeds.  On  June  16,  1911,  John  D. 
Carter  and  myself  found  them  quite  abundant  and  about  two  miles  beyond 
the  barrens  in  deciduous  woods  not  more  than  250  feet  above  sea  level  we 
were  surprised  to  find  a  Chestnutnsided  Warbler  (D.  pensylvanica)  busily 
engaged  in  searching  for  food. 

Next  day  about  three  miles  west  of  the  barrens  and  close  to  Octoraro 
Creek  on  a  steep  hilltop  300  feet  elevation  we  had  a  clear  and  continued 
view  of  a  Lawrence's  Warbler  (  Vermivora  laucrencei) .  There  was  a  clearing 
grown  up  to  deciduous  new  growth,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  As  we 
entered  by  a  wood  road  the  bird  flew  up  into  a  large  solitary  tree  by  the 
roadway  and  we  had  a  clear  view  of  it  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  feet. 
It  remained  on  the  same  perch  at  least  three  minutes,  and  sang  four  or  five 
times  —  two  single  high-pitched  fine  spun  inspirations  and  then  three  or 
four  shorter  notes  rapidly  uttered  to  give  a  trill  effect  "Tse-e-e-e',  Tsc-c-c  c  c, 
TsS  TsS  Tse  Tse."  The  markings  of  the  head  were  identical  with  those 
of  an  adult  male  V.  chrysopUra^  the  body  and  wing  markings  those  of 
V.  pinuSf  the  combination  appearing  quite  different  from  the  figure  in 
Chapman's  "  Warblers  of  North  America  "  but  identical  with  the  plate  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  for 
1874. —  Charles  J.  Pennock,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

A  Palm  Warbler  in  winter  at  Boston,  ICass.— In  the   Arnold 
Arboretum  at  Jamaica  Plain  a  Palm  Warbler  (Dendroica  palmarum  pal- 
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marum)  wasaeeo  by  me  on  Decemher  14,  1911,  and  nas  observed  by  myself 
and  others  upon  varioua  days  to  the  end  of  the  month.  Mra.  A.  M.  C. 
Levey  informs  me  that  it  was  still  present  on  January  3,  1912.  The  bird 
remained  about  the  maeeum  building  and  was  always  observed  In  eloBe 
proximity  to  it.  Sometimes  it  was  aeen  upon  the  groei;  plots  in  front  of 
the  mueeuni  and  even  upon  the  door-8t«ps,  quite  as  familiarly  disposed  aa 
a  Chipping  Sparrow.  When  under  observation  it  kept  much  of  the  time  on 
the  ground,  as  is  not  unusual  witb  birds  of  the  spceies,  evidently  obtaining 
its  food  there.  Its  haunt  was  backed  by  a  thick  growth  of  young  conifera 
standing  upon  a  bank  having  a  southeastern  exposure,  in  front  of  which 
arc  shrubs  of  various  kinds  and  crab-apple  trees,  and  at  the  Iwrder  a 
shallow  stream  flows  to  the  meadow.  The  warbler  waa  usually  feeding 
around  and  under  these  shrubs  and  erabs,  silently,  but  occasionally  giving 
its  characteristic  call-nole.  It  was,  when  first  seen,  in  association  with  a 
little  company  of  four  White-throated  Sparrows  IZonotrichia  albieoUu), 
but  later  was  usually  alone  and  unaccompanied.  In  plumage  it  was  a 
good  type  of  the  speeiea,  having  a  dingy  white  breast  and  bright  yellow 
under  twl-coverts,  with  obscurely  streaked  sides.  It  constantly  wagged 
its  tail. 

The  Palm  Warbler  is  a  rare  autumn  migrant  in  this  section  and  has 
seldom  been  seen  after  the  middle  of  October.  Mr,  William  Brewster 
records  one  seen  by  him  in  Cambridge  on  October  28,  1895,  Mrs,  Edmund 
Bridge  informs  me  that  two  were  present  on  her  home  grounds  in  Woit 
Medford  on  November  19,  1911.  Mr.  Ralph  Hoffmann  has  a  published 
record  of  one  seen  in  Cambridge  on  December  6,  1902  (Brewster's  "  Birds 
of  the  Cambridge  Region  "), 

As  regards  the  food  which  has  been  obtained  by  this  warbler,  it  is  of 
interest  to  quote  ihe  testimony  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Bowdish.  (^ven  in  '  The  Auk ' 
for  Januar>-,  1903,  p.  19,  where  he  says  of  the  Palm  Warbler,  "  A  large 
number  of  stomachs  examined  in  Cuba  contained  seeds."  Ag^n,  in  '  The 
Auk'  for  April.  1003,  pp.  193  and  195,  Mr,  Bowdish  states,  "So  far  as 
I  have  noticed,  few  writers  have  given  much  attention  to  the  extent  to 
which  many  birds  of  familiea  which  in  the  States  are  considered  more  or 
less  strictly  insectivorous,  feed  in  the  West  Indies  largely  on  fruit  and  seeds 
....  I  also  found  seeds  in  the  stomachs  of  the  Black  and  White,  Panila, 
Myrtle,  Palm,  and  Prairie  Warblers,  particularly  the  Myrtle  and  Palm, 
the  latter  feeding  almost  exclusively  on  seeds  of  weeds  near  Santiago  and 
Guama.  Cuba." 

Mr.  Harold  L.  Barrett  later  informed  roe  that  he  had  observed  this 
warbler  in  its  chosen  haunt  on  November  26,  27.  and  20  and  on  DeeembO' 
4  and  9.  So  the  presence  of  this  bird,  based  on  records,  exteitded  from 
November  26,  1911,  to  January  3,  1912,  thirty-nine  days.  After  this  time 
it  could  not  be  found.  Snowfalls  occurred  followed  by  severe  cold  weather. 
HoRA<7E  W.  Wbiqht,  BoBtori,  Miu». 
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Hooded  Warbler  (WUsonia  citrina)  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa., 
in  July. —  In  the  rather  dense  woodland  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mt. 
Minsi  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa.,  I  saw  a  beautiful  male  Hooded 
Warbler  {WiUonia  citrina)  on  July  5,  1909.  I  was  in  a  great  hurry  un- 
fortunately and  did  not  have  time  to  investigate.  When  I  passed  the 
bird  flew  into  the  lower  branches  of  a  tree  and  called  anxiously  as  though 
his  nest  was  near. Edward  J.  F.  Marx,  Eastarif  Pa. 

Mockizigbird  Notes  from  MassachiuiettB.— On  October  23,  1911, 
I  took  at  Nantucket  a  young  Mockingbird,  and  at  the  same  time  I  saw  the 
two  parent  birds.  There  is  no  doubt  from  the  condition  of  the  plumage 
that  this  bird  was  bred  not  far  from  the  spot  where  it  was  taken. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Allen  recorded  in  '  The  Auk '  (Auk,  XXVII,  1910,  p.  460) 
a  paJT  which  successfully  raised  a  brood  of  four  young  near  his  house  in 
West  Roxbury  in  1909,  one  of  the  parent  birds  having  been  seen  off  and  on 
from  November  22,  1908,  the  other  parent  bird  was  first  seen  early  in 
April,  and  the  birds  were  last  seen  August  8.  A  Mockingbird  was  seen 
in  the  same  locality  October  7,  1909,  to  May  14,  1910,  November  6,  1910, 
to  April  14,  1911,  and  again  November  5,  1911;  this  was  presumably 
the  same  bird. 

Mr.  Horace  W.  Wright  reports  seeing  Mockingbirds  in  the  Parkway  near 
the  Longwood  railway  station  several  times  in  the  winter  of  1910  and  the 
spring  of  1911 ;  three  if  not  four  birds  were  seen  repeatedly.  These  birds 
were  also  seen  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Caduc  and  other  observers.  None  of  these 
birds  was  seen  after  the  middle  of  April.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Townsend 
reports  seeing  a  Mockingbird  at  Ipswich  August  26  and  28,  1910. 
Mr.  Winthrop  S.  Brooks  saw  a  pair  at  Manomet,  Plymouth  County,  on 
December  14, 191 1 .  One  of  these,  a  female,  he  shot  and  gave  to  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History.  These  records  show  that  the  Mockingbird 
is  more  common  in  Massachusetts  than  is  generally  supposed. —  Thomas 
S.  Bradlee,  Boston^  Mass. 


A  Catbird  spending  the  Winter  in  Connecticut. —  On  the  morning 
of  January  14,  1912,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  a  Catbird  (Dume- 
UUa  carolinensis)  at  Old  Lyme,  New  London  County,  Connecticut,  while 
walking  along  one  of  the  main  roads  in  the  town  and  about  one  mile  from 
the  sound  shore.  The  temperatures  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  was  from 
15^  to  20^.  I  watched  him  for  about  ten  minutes  as  he  jumped  from  bush 
to  bush  along  the  roadside. 

Also  saw  on  February  14  a  Belted  Kingfisher  (Ceryle  alcyon)  in  zero 
weather  when  the  Connecticut  river,  ponds,  coves,  etc.  were  frozen  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-four  inches  thick  and  no  chance  for  good  fishing.  A 
single  Kingfisher  spent  the  winter  at  Hadlyme  two  years  ago,  1910. — 
Arthur  W.  Brockway,  Hadlyme ^  Conn. 
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Noto  on  Hftpftlopteron  tunili&re  (Kittl.). —  For  many  years  there 
have  been  Id  the  collection  ol  the  Philadelphia  Academy  two  gpecimcnu  or 
a  bird  n^etnbling  in  general  style  of  plumage  a.  laded  Kentucky  Warbler 
(pporortiU  Jormota).  They  formed  part  of  the  mounted  collection  of  Dr.  T. 
B.  WilaoD,  and  while  one  was  without  duta  of  any  kind  the  other  bore  a  tag 
containing  the  following  which  I  have  only  recently  been  able  to  decipher, 
"  la.  Arsobiapo  Port  Lloyd  Lat.  27.05  36  N.  Long.  139  51.  16  B.  Samcdi 
9  Mara.  1850  Yeux  noire." 

Recently  1  ai:cidentally  come  acrosa  the  description  of  Iios  familiarU 
KittUtB  in  a  footnote  p,  120,  Vol.  VI.  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Birds  and  at  onee 
recogmied  that  i1  applied  to  our  birds.  Seebohm  in  the  Ibis,  1890,  p.  100, 
refers  to  the  rediscovery  of  the  Bpecice  by  Mr.  Holsl  in  1889  and  Blockiston 
and  Pryer  mention  two  live  specimens  in  the  Tokio  Museinn  (TranB.  As. 
Soc.  Japan,  1S32,  p.  13S),  but  I  can  find  no  other  records  of  the  bird,  and 
our  speoimcns  therefore  have  considerable  historical  interest  being  appar- 
ently the  first  ones  obtained  after  the  original  discovery  of  the  species. — 
WiTUEB  STorre,  Academy  ofNalural  Sdeners,  Philadelphia. 

Heimit  Tbruih  Wlnt«riiig  at  Easton,  Pa.—  On  January  1,  1908,  I 

had  the  grent.  pleitsure  of  seeing  a  Hermit  Thnish  (Hijlneichta  suOaUi 
jmllasi)  in  n  woodland  on  the  oulakirtsof  Ea-ilnn,  Pa.  RcnUiing  that  this 
was  an  unscaaouable  date  for  this  species,  1  took  great  care  in  establishing 
iU  identity.  Its  peculiar  habit  of  niiNing  &nd  Inwmng  lh«  tail  with  an  ac- 
companying flap  of  the  wings  together  with  the  chsracteriatic  coloring  of 
the  upper  parts  —  tail  a  brighter  brown  than  the  head  —  named  it  con- 
clusively. Through  January  and  Febniarj-  the  bird  was  seen  seven  times, 
the  last  time  being  on  February  29,  ao  I  had  ample  time  to  observe  it. 
During  these  two  months  it  remained  in  the  same  piece  of  woodland  and 
some  second-growth  adjoining.  Tlie  bird  endured  vigorous  weather,  for 
the  thermometer  several  times  fell  almost  to  zero.  The  Thrush  showed  a 
great  fondness  for  the  berries  of  the  hackberry  {CeUia  omdenlalit)  and 
spent  much  of  its  time  feeding  in  one  of  these  trees. 

Four  years  later,  on  January  1.  1912,  I  saw  another  Hermit  Thrush  in  a 
wood  neor  where  the  one  had  been  seen  in  1908.  This  bird  was  also 
closely  watched  and  satisfactorily  identified.  However,  I  did  not  see  It 
again  although  I  looked  for  it  on  several  diHerent  occasions. —  Edward 
J.  F.  Marx,  Baalon,  Pa. 

ComctloQ. —  On  page  107  of  the  January  Auk  the  sixe  of  the  Watep 
Fowl  Cage  in  the  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  in  Chicago  is  given  as  "  40  X  15  leet," 
a  mistake  of  the  compositor — ^itbeingSO  X  ISOfoet.  The  idea  of  200  wild 
dueks,  geese  and  other  birds  being  confined  in  a  cage  40  X  15  fe«t  is  of 
course  ridiculous. —  Henry  K,  Coaij;,  Highland  Park.  III. 

OreBnlaad  Wbeatear  Seen  in  Haasachusetta.—  On  Sept.  17, 1910, 1 

s.iw  a  Whealear  at  Pigeon  Cove,  Mafs.,  at  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Ana, 
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and  although  I  did  not  secure  the  bird,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  obeerve 
it  for  sometime,  making  careful  note  of  the  size  and  coloring  of  the  bird 
and  the  characteristic  marking  of  the  white  upper  tail-coverts  and  white 
tail  feathers,  broadly  tipped  with  black. 

I  flushed  the  bird  four  or  five  times  and  as  it  made  low  flights  from  me, 
it  spread  its  tail,  which  looked  short,  and  the  large  white  spot,  on  the 
upper  tail-coverts  and  tail,  with  broad  blackish  band  at  the  end  of  the  tail, 
was  particularly  conspicuous. 

The  bird  was  alone  and  on  some  large  loose  rocks,  at  the  top  of  the  broad 
expanse  of  rock,  which  gradually  extends  to  the  ocean,  and  when  flushed 
could  have  easily  flown  to  the  nearby  shrubbery  and  .trees,  but  in  each  case 
flew  to  another  part  of  the  loose  rocks.  At  one  time,  when  I  thought  the 
bird  had  gone,  I  was  surprised  to  have  it  dart  down  from  above  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  flight  and  light  on  one  of  the  rocks  in  front  of  me. 

For  about  a  week  previous  to  Sept.  17,  there  had  been  a  very  strong 
north  wind. 

The  subspecies  was  necessarily  undetermined  but  undoubtedly  was  the 
Greenland  Wheatear  (Saxiccia  cmarUhe  leucorhoa). 

The  above  note  is  offered  as  of  interest,  if  not  conclusive  proof  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  bird  in  Massachusetts. —  Chas.  R.  Lamb,  Cambridge, 
Mtus. 

Stray  Notes  from  New  Bruxiswick. —  Uria  loznvia  loznTla.  An  adult 
male  in  my  collection  was  picked  up  in  the  snow  at  Barton  Station  on  the 
Keswick  River,  eighteen  miles  above  Fredericton,  on  Nov.  26,  1902.  The 
stomach  was  empty  and  no  doubt  the  bird,  being  lost  had  starved  to  death. 

Cryptoglaux  acadica  acadica.  Fiurly  common  in  York  County 
frequenting  the  dense  spruce  and  cedar  forests.  At  Scotch  Lake  on  April 
8,  1902,  I  found  a  nest  in  a  deserted  woodpecker's  excavation  in  a  spruce 
stub.  The  nest  entrance  was  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground  and  ten 
inches  from  top  of  stub.  The  entire  lower  half  of  the  hole  was  filled  with 
feathers  and  rabbit  fur  on  which  the  six  pure  white  eggs  were  layed. 

PhloBOtozniiB  pileatUB  abieticola.  Fairly  common  in  the  spruce 
forests  near  Fredericton  where  they  nest.  Observed  several  times  along 
the  Tobique  during  winter  of  1903-4. 

PasserherbuliiB  neUioni  BUbvirgatUB.  Common  on  the  islands  in 
the  St.  John  River  above  Fredericton  especially  on  Sugar  Island  where 
they  nest  in  considerable  numbers.  An  adult  male  secured  on  Keswick 
Island,  Aug.  20,  is  in  my  collection. 

Boxnbycilla  gamila.  I  well  remember  the  one  and  only  time  I  ever 
saw  this  species  in  the  east.  It  was  a  cold  raw  day,  March  10,  1902,  that 
I  found  a  flock  of  five  feeding  on  the  frozen  berries  of  mountain  ash  in  a 
front  yard  on  Charlotte  St.,  Fredericton.  They  were  very  tame  and  I 
watched  them  as  they  fed,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  twenty  feet. 

Dendroica  tigiina.  Common  during  migration  in  the  spruce  forests 
around  Scotch  Lake  where  they  can  usually  be  found  in  early  May  feeding 


'ith  other  warblers.    Only  one  nesting  record  tor  the  Province 
ne,  namely  St.  John,  1884. —  StakU!*  G.  Jewett,  Porltand, 
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Some Brltiih  Columbia  Becordi.—  8t«nu cupU.    Casp[&n  Terk 

—  An  adult  Caspian  Tern  was  seen  about  the  lieaii  of  Okanagan  lake  for 
some  time  on  July  8,  1910,  keeping  just  out  of  gun-shot  of  me.  It  was 
in  full  summer  plumage  and  constitutes  tlie  first  definite  record  of  the 
epecies  for  British  Columbia,  though  1  wa^  pructically  certain  of  my 
identification  of  one  some  three  years  ago  at  the  same  locality. 

Mlcropftluna  hlnuntopiu.  Srii/r  Sandpipeb. —  1  saw  this  Sand- 
piper again  last  August  for  the  first  time  since  I8D9. 

The  firBt  were  seen  on  August  8  when  I  took  three  which  were  feeding 
with  some  Lesser  Yellowlegs;  two  days  later  at  the  same  place  (Okana^^on 
Commona^)  1  saw  five  more  and  collected  four  of  them.  All  were  young 
birds  in  the  first  plumage  with  a  few  feathers  of  the  gray  winter  drexs 
coming  in. 

Breunetei  puiUIus.  Seuipaluated  Sandpipbh.—  1  wish  once  again 
to  put  on  record  that  this  is  a  common,  or  even  abundant,  migrant  in 
British  Columbia  from  the  coast  to  the  Rockies.  Here  at  Okanagan  about 
the  center  of  the  Province  it  outnumbers  the  Western  Sandpiper  one 
hundred  to  one.  During  the  last  fall  migration  I  scrutinized  every  Ertu- 
neteu  seen,  eevcral  hundred  in  all,  through  a  powerful  glass,  and  shot  a 
number  of  birds  1  was  doubtful  of,  all  were  typical  pianUut  and  I  have 
only  taken  three  oi  four  Western  Sandpipers  east  of  the  Cascades  in  all 
my  collecting. 

UmoM  f«doa.  Marsi-ed  Godwit.—  One  seen  on  August  7,  1910, 
constitutes  the  first  record  I  have  for  Okanagan  or  for  anywhere  in  the 
Province  east  of  the  coast. 

DandrAgftpiu  richardaoni.  Kicuaudbon's  Gkousb.—  During  the 
post  few  years  I  have  shot  a  number  of  these  grouse  in  the  Selkirk  and 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  have  been  surprised  at  the  darkness  of  their  color- 
ation, fully  as  dark  bb  Jutiginonn. 

The  shape  and  coloration  of  the  tail  feathers  was  in  every  inalanee  the 
flame  hb  in  typical  richardgoni,  and  an  adult  male  killed  in  the  Itockica  had 
the  bare  skin  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  dull  reddish  and  without  any  trace 
of  gelatinous  thickening,  precisely  as  in  all  richardaoni.  Adult  moles  of 
the  Sooly  Grouse  have  the  skin  on  sides  of  the  neck  tremendously  thick- 
ened, of  a  deep  yellow  color,  and  with  a  velvety  texture  and  wrinkled 
surface. 

As  in  other  Grouse  this  is  inflated  when  the  bird  is  "  hooting."  The 
hooting  of  the  Sooty  Grouse  can  be  heard  for  miles,  white  that  of  Richard- 
eon's  Grouse  is  usually  inaudible  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yaidfl. 
though  the  single  hoot,  which  all  Indians  say  is  made  by  the  female  hird, 
has  the  same  volume  of  sound  in  tioth  species. 

Zanopicua  alboUrratiu.    White-beaded  Woodpecker. •  For  twenty 
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yean  or  nx>re  a  bird  in  the  Provincial  Museum  at  Victoria  has  constituted 
the  only  record  for  this  species  for  British  Columbia.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  many  years  ago  in  Similkameen  valley  by  Mr.  R.  U.  Griffin, 
but  has  never  had  any  labd  to  my  knowledge. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  now  record  the  capture  of  a  fine  adult  female  by 
Mr.  James  Munro  near  Okanagan  Landing  on  December  20  last. 

SalAsphonu  allenL  Allen's  Hummingbird. —  I  wish  now  to  recall 
my  former  tentative  record  of  this  species  in  British  Columbia.  After 
^syamining  a  series  of  undoubted  aUeni  in  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zodlogy  at  Berkeley,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  Lave  never  seen 
this  species  in  the  Province. 

Zonotrichia  quamla.  Harris'  Sparrow. —  An  adult  taken  by  myself 
April  30,  and  a  juvenile  taken  by  Mr.  James  Munro  December  1,  both 
at  Okanagan  Landing  constitute  two  fresh  records  for  B.  C.  It  is  curious 
that  five  out  of  the  six  records  for  the  Province  were  made  in  the  winter 
months. 

Axmnodramus  s.  bimaculatUB.  Western  Grasshopper  Sparrow. 
—  After  a  considerable  interval  during  which  I  have  lost  sight  of  this 
little  sparrow  I  was  last  year  able  to  re-locate  the  species  in  the  hills  back 
of  Okanagan  Landing  and  took  adult  and  young  in  first  plumage  as  well  as 
a  nest  with  four  eggs.  They  are  rare  now  in  the  locality  where  I  first 
found  the  species  in  1898. 

Meloipisa  e.  mflna.  Soott  Song  Sparrow. —  Although  Okanagan 
is  in  the  semi-arid  belt  its  Song  Sparrows  seem  to  be  closest  to  this  subspe- 
cies. In  my  coUection  I  have  both,  breeding  birds  and  others  taken  in 
midwinter  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  specimens  taken  on  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands  and  at  Quatsino  Sound  (N.  W.  coast  of  Vancouver  Id.)- 

The  lightest  British  Columbian  skins  I  have  in  my  series  are  from 
Chilliwack,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  Song  Sparrows  of  B.  C.  are  remarkably 
uniform,  and  for  my  part  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  subspecies  wwr- 
phna  dropped  altogether. —  Allan  Brooks,  Okanagan  Landing ^  B.  C. 

EMtam  Dragon  Notes. —  In  '  The  Auk '  for  April,  191 1,  was  published  a 
note  extending  the  range  of  Oreortyx,  to  all  intents,  to  the  Idaho  bound- 
ary, the  exact  limit  being  15  miles  west  of  the  Snake  river,  at  Vale,  Oregon. 

Since  this  article  appeared  further  data  on  this  species  lead  me  to  think 
that  this  partridge  is  gradually  extending  its  range  eastward. 

They  were  found  rather  common  and  nesting  15  miles  above  Vale  along 
Bully  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Malheur  river,  also  they  were  reported 
rather  common  at  Skull  Springs  some  50  miles  southwest  of  Vale.  A 
ock  of  young  was  seen  at  Willow  Creek  a  few  miles  above  Ironside  at  the 
base  of  the  Burnt  River  Mts. 

Reports  of  the  presence  of  the  species  have  been  received  from  several 
of  the  tributaries  o!  the  Malheur  River  proving  that  the  bird  is  more  or 
less  generally  distributed  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state. 
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FoIIoning  a  rumor  that  the  "  California  Quail  "  had  beeo  introduced  I 
made  inquiry  of  gcvoral  of  the  settlfrs  but  found  nothing  to  vonErm  such 
report. 

The  Partridge  seems  first  to  have  appeared  on  Upper  Willow  Creek  about 
10  or  12  years  ago  and  gradually  became  somewhat  common.  The  hiird 
winter  of  l'J05-O6.  drove  many  flocks  to  the  barnyards  for  food,  where  it 
would  seem  they  met  with  almost  univeraal  destrui^tion  at  the  honda  of 
settlers. 

For  several  years  they  were  not  seen  at  all,  but  are  again  becoming 
Bomowhat  common.  No  apecimena  have  been  examined,  I  am  therefore 
unable  to  state  how  the  speciea  compares  with  those  from  the  Cascades 
and  Coast  Mts. 

The  past  May  a  small  colony  of  two  or  three  pairs  of  Bobohnks  were 
found  nesting  in  a  meadow  at  Ironside,  the  first  record  I  think  tor  the 
state,  and  extending  the  known  range  of  the  species  considerably  to  the 
westward. —  A.  W.  Anthony,  Portland,  Ore. 

Addltlona  to  Birds  of  Kerrrille,  Tesu.—  In  my  paper  on  the  Birds 
of  Kerrvillo.  published  in  'The  Auic'  ISll,  pp.  200-219,  I  accidentally 
omitted  the  following  species. 

GharitoDBtta  albaolft.     Bofflb-rgad, —  Occasional  on  the  Guada- 

loupe  river.     A  female  was  shot  last  December  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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Bartramia  langioauda.  Upland  Plovkr. —  Formerly  very  numer- 
ous during  migration  in  the  more  open  parts  of  the  country,  but  rapidly 
becoming  scarcer. 

Aqulla  cbrysaiitOB.  Golden  Eagu;.—  A  young  bird  taken  from  a 
neat  near  the  heiui  waters  of  the  Guadaloupe,  was  kept  for  several  yean 
as  a  pel  in  a  saloon  at  Kcrrville.  Have  seen  the  bird  two  or  three  limca 
on  Turtle  Creek,  One  iras  shot  near  the  head  of  the  Guadaloupe  river 
some  time  during  last  winter  aiid  the  stuffed  akin  is  in  Kerrville. 

Haliaijtiis  1.  l«ucocephalui.  Bald  Eaqle.—  Formerly  not  uncom- 
mon and  used  to  breed  on  bluffs  along  the  Guadaloupe,  Frio  and  Medina 
rivers.  Both  of  these  Eagles  are  occasionally  troublesome  to  the  ranch 
owners,  killing  young  lambs  and  kids. 

Lost  year  1  also  added  two  spcirics  to  my  list  of  birde  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kerrville. 

Pelecanua  •lytbrorhynchos.  White  Pbucan,  —  On  April  23,  a 
flock  of  about  eighty  were  seezi  along  the  river  alKiut  three  miles  from 
Kerrville,  and  one  of  them  was  killed  and  I  saw  the  remains, 

WUaonia  piuilla  pileolat*.  Pilbolated  Warbler. —  One  male  at 
the  ranch  on  Turtle  Creek  May  11,  1911-— Howard  Lacbt,  KemHU, 


Booent  Bocorda  from  the  VaUsy  of  the  Lover  Rio  Orando.—  Two 
examples  of  the  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron  {Nyctanassa  violacea)  9  Jan. 
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8,  and  c^  Jan.  19,  1912,  shot  at  a  point  about  seven  miles  up  the  river  from 
Brownsville,  establishes  this  species  as  a  resident.  Of  the  nine  or  ten  forms 
of  Herons  ranging  into  the  Lower  Valley,  it  is  the  most  thinly  distributed. 

An  inmiature  Golden  Eagle  (AquHa  chryscMos)  sex  unknown,  was  shot 
near  San  Benito,  Tex.,  19  miles  N.  W.  from  Brownsville,  early  in  January, 
1912,  by  H.  N.  Prentiss.  It  was  mounted  and  is  now  on  exhibition  at  a 
drugstore  in  Brownsville,  labeled  as  Mexican  Eagle,  The  nearest  locality 
known  to  me  where  this  species  occurs  as  a  resident,  is  in  the  moimtains, 
some  distance  south  of  Monterey,  Mexico,  approximately  200  miles 
distant. 

On  Jan.  4, 1912,  I  secured  near  Brownsville  an  adult  female  Long-eared 
Owl  (Asia  wilsonianus)  my  first  record  hc^. 

Several  years  ago  (Nov.  19i)9),  I  felt  certain  I  had  espied  a  Green-tailed 
Towhee  {Oreospiza  chlorura)  on  the  ground  in  the  dense  chaparral.  Now 
I  feel  sure  that  my  identification  was  correct,  for  on  Jan.  7, 1912, 1  collected 
an  adult  female  near  Brownsville.  It  may  prove  to  be  a  more  or  less  com- 
mon winter  visitant,  for  it  is  easy  to  confound  it  with  the  Texas  Sparrow 
(Arremanope  rufivirgalus  rufivirgatus)  in  life.  Its  superficial  appearance 
in  life,  and  its  habits,  closely  resemble  those  of  the  latter,  although  the 
Green-tailed  Towhee  is  a  much  more  confiding  bird. 

The  Western  Tanager  (Piranga  ludaviciana)  is  again  wintering  in  small 
numbers.  I  secured  an  adult  male  on  Dec.  12,  1911,  for  specific  date. 
Last  year  it  was  noted  through  the  winter  months  up  to  March.  Several 
examples  secured  here  during  winter  of  1910-11  are  in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  J.  Dwight,  Jr. —  Austin  Paul  Smith,  Broumsvillej  Texas. 

The  Names  "Purple  Finch,"  "Mavis,"  and  "Highole."— In  my 

article  on  The  Current  English  Names  of  North  American  Birds  ('  The 
Auk,'  Vol.  XXVI,  Oct.  1909,  p.  358)  I  referred  to  the  name  "  Purple  "  as 
applied  to  Carpodacus  purpureua  as  "a  monumental  witness  of  an  ina- 
bility to  properly  discriminate  either  between  two  very  different  shades  of 
color  or  in  the  use  of  the  right  word."  The  species  in  question  appears 
under  this  name  in  Catesby  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  p.  41).  From 
the  letter  of  a  correspondent  under  date  of  May  1,  1911,  I  quote  the 
following  —  "I  copied  some  of  your  article  and  had  it  printed  in  a  Worcester, 
Mass.,  paper  —  The  Telegram,  using  your  name  and  giving  you  the  credit 
of  it.  In  yesterday's  paper  a  Webster,  Mass.,  bird-lover  takes  exception 
to  the  statement  that  the  Purple  Finch  is  wrongly  named  as  to  color,  saying 
that  it  is  the  color  of  Tyrian  purple,  and  evidently  meaning  that  it  was 
named  for  an  ancient  or  classic  color,  and  not  the  modem  purple.  Do  you 
agree  to  this  ?  "  —  I  certainly  do  agree  to  it,  and  I  wrote  my  correspondent 
thanking  her  for  the  correction.  The  gorgeous  Tyrian  purple,  a  dye 
obtained  from  certain  gastropod  molluscs  {Purpura  and  Murex)y  was  a 
symbol  of  wealth  and  rank  among  the  early  peoples  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. In  Murray  (The  Oxford  Dictionary)  under  the  word  "  purple  " 
there  is  this  definition  —  "  Tyrian  purple,  which  was  actually  crimson, 
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in  the  middle  agee  applied  vaguely  to  many  shades  of  red,  now  applied  to 
mixture  or  red  iLod  blue  in  various  proportions,  usually  containing  fUso 
some  blaok  or  white  or  both,  appronching  on  the  one  side  to  crimson  and 
on  the  other  to  violet."  The  Purple  Finch  was  therefore  appropriately 
named  though  approai'hing  to  crimson,  while  the  Purple  Graokle  and  the 
Purple  Martin  were  equally  well  named  thouRh  approaching  to  violet. 
My  notion  of  "  purple  "  evidently  inclines  to  the  inolel. 

In  this  letter  my  correspondent  also  says  — "  I  used  to  hear  the  Wood 
Thmsb  failed  the  '  red  Mavis '  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  where  I  spent  ray 
childhood."  This  is  interesting  as  indicating  a  possible  transit  of  the 
name  with  some  early  colonists  and  its  local  survival. 

In  Newton's  "  Dictionary  of  Birds  "  I  fin<l  the  following  in  a  footnoW 
tinder  "Woodpecker"  —  "The  number  of  English  names,  ancient  and 
modern,  by  which  these  birds  are  known  is  very  great,  and  even  a  bare  list 
of  them  could  not  be  here  pven.  The  Anglo-Saxon  was  Higera  or  Higrrt, 
and  to  this  may  plausibly  be  traced  '  Hlckwall,'  nowadays  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  older  '  Hickway,'  corrupted  first  into  '  High- 
haw,'  and,  after  its  original  meaning  was  lost,  into  '  Hewhole,'  which  in 
North  America  has  been  still  further  corrupted  Into  '  Highhole  '  and  more 
recently  into  'High-holder.'" — Spencer  Thottkr,  Su<artlmore  Ceiltet, 
Penn. 


RECENT  LITERATURE. 

Rldgw&jr's  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America.  Part  V.'  —  This 
long  delayed  volume  tonning  Part  V  of  Mr.  liidgway'd  great  work  appeared 
November  29,  1911,  but  was  not  generally  dislribuLed  until  more  than  a 
month  Iat«r.  It  comprises  the  remaining  Passerine  families,  Pteroptochi- 
dn  (1  species}.  FormicariidK  (66  species  and  subspecies).  Fumariidie  (29). 


>  The  Blrda  1  of  North  and  Middle  America  |  a  Dmcrlptlve  Catalosue  I  of  the  | 
Htghiir  araups,  Gtmers,  Sppcira.  and  Subipoci™  of  Bird!  ]  known  to  occur  In 
North  America,  rrom  the  1  Arctic  Lands  to  the  IsChmiu  at  P&D&ms  1  the  Waat 
ladlea  and  other  Tslanda  |  of  the  Carlbbeui  8ea,  and  the  |  Oshipagos  Archl- 
peiagD  I  hy  |  Kohert  Rldgway  |  Curator,  DlvMon  or  birdi.l 

Part  V.  I  Fvnily    PluropMchldn  —  Tbo  Tapaculog     Family   DendmcolapcklB 

—  TtieWoodhuweral  Family  ?'omilc»rtid»  —  The  Antbirda  Family  Trochilldw — 
The  aummlns  Birds  |  Family  FumartldBJ  ^  The  Ovimblrdi  Family  Mlcropodidn 

—  Tlio   8wift»  I  Family  Trojonldw  ^  The  TroBons  i  —  |  Wasblngion:  |  Govtcn- 
mttot  Printhix  Offlce.  I  I9II.  -  Bulletin  of  the  United  StaMB  Nattanal  V 
No.  60.     Part  V.  — 8vo.  pp.  l-ulil  +  1-8.^9.  pll.  l-xxxUI. 
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and  Dendrocolaptids  (41)  as  wdl  as  the  Trochilkic  (174),  Micropodids 
(25)  and  Troeooidje  (23)  of  the  CoraciifonDeB. 

The  stjde  of  treatment,  details  of  synonymy  and  distribution,  etc.,  aie 
fnOy  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  preceding  vohmies,  while  the  mass  of 
infonnation  relating  to  extralimital  species  contained  in  the  keys  and  foot- 
notes win  be  as  heretofore  most  welcome  to  the  student  of  South  American 
birds.  While  this  volume,  covering  as  it  does,  the  exceedingly  difficult 
Tracheophone  famihes  and  Humminijtwrds  is  perhaps  a  more  valuable 
contribution  to  ornithology  than  any  of  ita  predeceasors,  it  contains  but 
few  species  which  range  north  of  the  Mexican  boundary.  In  fact  only 
twenty-three  of  the  forms  here  treated  are  to  be  found  in  the  A.  O.  V. 
Check-List  and  unfortunately  for  those  who  hoped  that  stability  in  nomen- 
clature had  been  readied  in  the  last  edition  of  that  work,  Mr.  Ridgwaj 
has  found  occasion  to  aher  the  names  of  seven  of  them.  These  proposed 
changes  however  are  aO  questions  of  specific  or  subspedfic  rank  or  of  the 
subdivision  of  genera  —  largely  matters  of  persoiud  opinion.  The  genus 
Trogtm  is  subdivided  and  7*.  amiriguuf  is  placed  in  Trogomurus;  C|f|Me- 
loide*  meets  the  same  fate  and  our  Black  Swift  appears  as  Xepkacdf 
mger  boreaiU;  Uranamiira  is  united  with  AmnzUit;  AUkis  tmaramn  ia 
regsrded  as  a  subspecies  of  .4.  ikdotsa  and  Amih/McAaloofMlaasasubspedeB 
of  A.  ytbcatanensU  not  of  A.  cerrinitenirU  while  the  recognition  of  extra- 
fimital  subspecies  of  A.  UaeaU  and  BasiHnna  leueoiU  requires  the  dupfica- 
tion  of  the  specific  name  in  the  North  American  forms  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  method  adopted  by  the  new  edition  of  the  Check-List  and  by  Mr. 
Ridgway. 

Most  of  the  new  forms  described  during  the  progress  of  the  work  have 
been  published  elsewhere  but  the  following  date  from  the  present  volume; 
Campyiarkamphus  trochiiirattrU  major  Rdgw.  p.  269,  Popeiaiiia  owicrw 
Molrini  Zeledon  ms.  p.  680.  Chrj^mfirogan  ramonianuM  gotldii  Rdgw.  p.  785 
and  two  new  genera  C^rysoCrogon,  p.  7S4.  and  Mftamsia.  p.  686. 

While  following  the  pre>'alent  custom  of  adopting  the  original  epeffing 
of  names  Mr.  Ridgway  now  and  then  finds  himself  unable  to  live  up  to 
the  pnurxUx  For  instance  ^jy  is  emended  to  gyyi  and  Manikup  is  re- 
jected entirelT  iuf  *  baibaroufr  and  cacophonous."  The  recent  wide-spread 
disrusEioQ  as  \o  the  proper  method  of  fixing  generic  Xypm  has  led  the 
author  to  ieai-e  fome  caens  in  aberance.  For  inMance  he  adopts  Ardti- 
loekut  for  Trorhxl-x*  of  authors  but  fails  to  substitute  the  latter  for  Aiikvnui 
and  he  adopts  the  admittedly  untenable  name  RhapfO/Utrpe  pending  the 
fixing  of  tbc-  t^-pe  of  Myrmor^if.  These  are  tri^*iai  matters  but  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  tbe>*  could  not  have  been  settled  in  a  work  of  such  scope 
and  authority. 

It  is  welcome  neirj^  \o  Icsam  that  gtxx!  progress  ha*  btsen  made  with 
Part  Xl  and  we  feel  sure  that  <:>mitbolo(ph-ts.  the  morid  over,  afaile  rerM-wing 
their  a.ckDowk»dicii»ent  of  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Ridgway,  will  wish  him 
every  facility  for  ibe  ?ucrc>e9Kful  completioD  of  the  great  task  that  he  ha& 
imderiakeii  —  W.  S 
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Sol&tsr's  Birds  of  Colorado.'  -~  This  work  forma  a  handsome  uncut 
octavo  volume  of  <^7G  pages,  beautifully  printed  on  heavy  unsized  paper, 
illustrated  by  sixteen  exceQent  lialftonea  from  photographs  of  birds  and 
nests  by  R.  B.  Rocknell,  E.  R.  Warren  and  H.  W,  Nash;  a.  contour  map 
of  Colorado  and  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  General  William  J.  Palmer. 

As  he  ejtplaina  in  the  introduction  Mr.  Selater  was  induced  to  prepare 
tfaia  volume  by  the  often  expreased  desire  of  General  Palmer  but  before  it 
was  ready  for  publication  the  General  died  and  the  work  now  appears  as  a 
personal  tribute  to  him,  the  expenses  of  publication  being  defrayed  by  his 
iiater-in-law,  Mrs.  Wm,  L.  Sclater  and  hit*  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Chase  Mellen. 
General  Palmer's  interest  in  nature  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  Colorado 
College  Museum  of  which  Mr.  Sclater  was  for  some  time  director  are  thus 
fittingly  memorialized. 

The  introduction  contains  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  physical  features 
of  Colorado  and  nominal  lists  of  the  birds  arranged  according  to  character 
of  occurrence  and  vertical  distribution. 

The  main  text  consists  of  a  key  to  the  orders,  keys  to  the  families  and 
genera,  and  keys  to  the  species,  diagnoses  of  the  famihea  and  genera; 
and  detailed  treatment  of  the  species.  Under  each  species  arc  given  the 
A.  O,  U.  cumber;  references  to  the  published  Colorado  records,  the  papers 
being  listed  in  a  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  volume  and  referred  to 
here  by  number;  a  full  description;  a  paragraph  on  distributbn.  abun- 
dance nnd  time  of  occurrence;  and  a  ehort  account  of  habits. 

The  Aiken  collection  of  Colorado  birds  secured  for  the  Colorado  College 
Museum  by  General  Palmer  forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Sclatcr's  work  while 
he  makes  special  acknowledgment  to  Chas.  E.  Aiken.  B.  R.  Warren 
and  Judge  Junius  Henderson  for  assistance  and  to  the  extensive  note- 
books of  the  lale  Dennis  Gale- 
Mr.  Sclater  has  apparently  ma<ic  un  exhaustive  xtudy  of  the  literature 
of  Colorado  ornithology  and  his  work  is  a  scholarly  compilation.  Authori- 
ties are  quoted  frequently  for  nearly  all  statements  —  so  frequently 
indeed  that  one  miaaee  the  freshness  and  life  that  characterize  accounts 
of  bird  habits  drawn  more  largely  from  personal  experience,  but  Mr. 
Sclater  makes  no  claim  to  original  investigations  and  in  the  comparatively 
short  period  of  his  residence  in  Colorado  he  has  certainly  admirably  mas- 
tered the  aubjent  which  he  here  prcsenla,  the  History  of  the  Birds  of  Colo- 
rado. 

The  nomenclature  and  claasLlication  used  arc  "almost  without  exception 
that  of  the  recently  published  third  edition  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List" 
Whether  Pedioacteg,  ArchUrochilue  (tot  Archiloehtu)  and  Chondeilrg  gram- 


1  A  History  of  I  the  Bird*  of  Colorado  |  By  1  Wllliim  LuUej-  Sclater  |  M,  A. 
(Oxon.),  M.B.  O.  C.  Hon.  M.  A.  O.  U.  !  {Latelf  Director  of  Uie  CoIorwIoCalltse 
Mmeum.)  I  with  Seventeen  Plana  Bod  a  Map.  I  WIthcrby  ft  Co.  1 338  High 
Holbom  London  |  1013.  American  agenu  Stflchert  &  Co  .  Waal  SOtJi  St.,  N.  T. 
Olly,     Price.  «5. 
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micus  are  intentional  or  accidental  deviations  we  cannot  say  as  they  are 
used  without  comment. 

It  would  have  been  better  perhaps  if  the  'distributions'  had  been  quoted 
more  exactly  from  the  A.  O.  U.  list  as  some  of  them  as  they  stand  are  rather 
misleading,  the  Western  Grebe  for  instance  is  said  to  breed  south  to  central 
Mexico.  Some  other  remarks  are  rather  startling  as  the  statement  that 
the  Thrasher  gets  its  name  from  ''its  habit  of  beating  or  thrashing  the 
insects  it  catches  until  dead  and  deprived  of  wings  and  legs/'  while  the 
'double  moult'  as  a  character  of  the  Sylviids  does  not  seem  to  apply  to 
any  of  the  Colorado  species.  By  a  curious  lapstui  Mr.  D.  D.  Stone  is 
constantly  referred  to  as  Mrs.  Stone!  These  however  do  not  detract  from 
the  general  exceUence  of  Mr.  Sclater's  volume  which  certainly  provides 
Colorado  ornithologists  with  an  admirable  basis  for  future  work. —  W.  S. 

Howell's  Birds  of  Arkansas.^  —  There  are  to-day  but  few  states  without 
adequate  bird-lists.  One  of  the  most  neglected  in  this  respect  has  been 
Arkansas,  but  thanks  to  Mr.  Howell  we  have  now  an  admirable  annotated 
catalogue  of  the  255  species  and  subspecies  hitherto  taken  in  the  state  or 
reported  by  competent  observers. 

The  data  upon  which  the  report  is  based  were  largely  collected  by  the 
author  during  a  collecting  trip  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1910, 
while  additional  information  was  gathered  by  other  members  and  cor- 
respondents of  the  Biological  Survey.  The  dearth  of  publications  on  the 
birds  of  Arkansas  may  be  realized  when  we  find  that  the  author  is  able  to 
quote  only  four  titles  in  his  bibliography  and  that  prior  to  1902  only  48 
species  had  been  reported  from  the  state. 

The  distribution,  time  of  occurrence  and  relative  abundance  of  the 
various  species  are  well  discussed  by  Mr.  Howell  while  the  breeding  ranges 
of  several  species  are  carefully  mapped,  those  of  the  Whip-poor-will  and 
Chuck-will's-widow  proving  to  be  almost  exactly  complementary.  Several 
excellent  halftone  plates  from  drawings  by  Fuertes  and  photographs  of 
characteristic  scenery  and  a  faunal  map  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
report. —  W.  S. 

Bums  on  the  Broad- winged  Hawk.'  —  Mr.  Bums  has  brought  together 
in  this  monograph  a  vast  amount  of  information.  It  is  based  upon  "twenty- 
two  years  of  personal  observation  and  five  years  of  close  study  of  the 
literature."  Those  portions  which  are  based  upon  the  author's  personal 
observations  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  work.     Mr.  Bums  has 


>  Birds  of  Arkaosas.  By  Arthur  H.  Howell,  Assistant  Biologist.  Biological 
Surrey.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Biological  Survey  Bulletin  No.  38. 
1911.     pp.  1-100. 

s  A  Monograph  of  the  Broad- winged  Hawk,  Buteo  platypterus.  by  Frank  L.  Bums 
with  the  co-operation  of  over  one  hundred  American  Ornithologiets  and  the 
oompilation  of  the  World's  Literature.  Wilson  Bulletin.  XXIII.  Nos.  3-4.  Sept.- 
Dee..  1911.  pp.  141-320. 
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for  years  made  a  special  study  of  Ihe  Broad-n-ing  and  his  a 
plumages,  molt,  flight,  food,  voice,  action  and  dinpoaiiion,  both  wild  and  in 
captivity,  migration,  mating,  nidification,  etc..  fonn  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  omitholopcal  literature.  The  numerous  quotations  appended  from 
the  publications  and  mnnUBcripts  of  others  are  of  rather  unequal  value  and 
truslworthineas. 

In  the  treatmijnt  of  the  literature  the  desire  to  include  mention  of  every 
scrap  of  published  information  regardless  of  its  value  has  led  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  mass  of  detailed  data  and  titles  that  is  bewildering  in  its  extent 
and  ciiiild  have  been  reduced  into  well  digested  summaries  which  would 
have  been  of  far  more  benefit  to  the  reader.  The  lengthy  bibliography  too, 
givea  seorcely  a  clue  Ui  the  contcntA  of  the  papers  and  fails  to  distinguish 
important  titles  from  those  containing  mere  casual  mention  of  the  subject 
of  the  monograph.  A  shorter  list  uf  the  really  valuable  papers  with  a  line 
or  two  of  comment  would  have  been  of  far  greater  service.  These  matters, 
however,  in  no  way  detract  from  the  value  of  the  main  text. 

A  new  race  Buteo  platyplerus  cubajienHs  from  Cuba  is  described,  but  in 
Buch  an  obscure  manner  as  readily  to  escape  notice  and  with  no  designa- 
tion of  a  type  specimen.  U  is  juat  such  loose  methods  as  this  which  have 
caused  names  to  be  overlooked  and  have  led  later  to  necessary  changes  in 
nomenclature  and  unfortunate  complications, 

A  number  of  excellent  halftones  mainly  from  photographs  by  Mr. 
Altrwl  C.  Redfield  illustrate  this  valuable  paper. —  W.  S. 

Bant  on  Birds  of  the  AleutUn  Islands.—  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Bent 
accompanied  by  Mcesra.  Rollo  H.  Beck,  Alexander  Wetmore  and  Fred  B. 
MoKechnie  spent  the  lust  three  weeks  of  June.  1911,  in  a  hurried  sm-vey  of 
the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  Mr.  Wetmore  represented  (he  Bio- 
lo^csl  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  expedition 
had  in  mind  the  securing  of  data  for  Mr.  Bent's  continuation  of  the  Life 
Histories  of  North  American  Birds  to  be  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  party  travelled,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  on  the  revenue  cutter  Tahoma'  and  cruised  the  entire  length 
of  the  chain,  landing  on  Atka,  Kiska,  Attu,  Tanaga  and  Adak  and  the 
western  end  of  Unalaska.  The  stops  were  necessarily  very  short,  as  the 
'  Tahoma'  was  due  at  Unaliutka,  July  1,  and  exploration  was  limited  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  harbors. 

Mr,  Bent's  first  publication'  dealing  with  the  results  of  the  trip  was  a 
description  of  a  new  race  of  Ptarmigan,  Lagoptm  rupcttri*  aanfordi,  from 
Tanaga,  On  each  one  of  the  more  remote  islamls  a  peculiar  form  seems  to 
have  been  difFerentialed.  This  one  is  sud  to  resemble  L.  f-  chamhrrlaini 
and  L.  r.  atkkensis  from  Adak  and  Atka  Islands  to  the  eastward,  but  is 
lighter  than  either. 

By  A    r.  Boot, 
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A  seocmd  paper '  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  trip,  with  annotated  listB  of 
sixty  species  found  on  the  Aleutians  and  twenty-two  noted  in  Bering  Sea 
in  July.  Interesting  acoounts  of  the  habits  of  many  of  the  species  are 
given  and  two  Asiatic  birds  are  recorded  for  the  first  time  in  North 
America — Hffpocenior  rusHca  the  Rustic  Bunting,  of  which  two  dead  speci- 
mens were  found  and  one  more  shot  by  Mr.  Wetmore  on  Kiska  Island  and 
Calliope  calliope  the  Ruby-throated  Nightingale  of  which  Mr.  McKechnie 
shot  one  specimen  on  the  same  island.  A  specimen  of  AestrekUa  nearest  to 
A.  fisheri  was  obtained  at  the  entrance  to  Kiska  Harbor. —  W.  S. 

4 

Nelson  and  Goldman  on  New  Birdi  from  Panama. —  Mr.  £.  A. 

Goldman's  collections  while  on  the  Smithsonian  Biological  Survey  of 
Panama  diuing  the  winter  of  1910-11  have  yielded  several  new  species. 
He  finds  in  studying  the  Kingfishers  *  which  he  obtained  that  two  distinct 
races  have  heretofore  been  united  under  CeryU  aeptentrionalis  Sharpe. 
The  more  northern  one  to  which  Sharpens  name  is  found  to  apply  ranges 
the  whole  length  of  Mexico  to  southern  Texas  while  the  one  which  is  here 
named  C.  americana  isthmica  ranges  from  Guatemala  to  Panama.  In 
another  paper*  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  describes  two  new  forms  of  Nun  Birds 
obtained  by  Mr.  Goldman. —  Monasafidelis  and  M.  HmUU  each  based  on 
a  single  specimen. —  W.  S. 

Meams  on  New  African  Birdi. —  Dr.  E.  A.  Meams*  presents  descrip- 
tions of  8ev«)  new  species  of  African  Grass  Warblers  as  a  result  of  his  study 
of  the  material  obtained  by  the  Smithsonian  African  Expedition.  Four  of 
these,  Cisticola  subruficapiUa  aequatorialiSf  C.  8.  boreaf  C.  strangei  kapi- 
tentiSy  and  C.  hypoxaniha  reichenowi  were  obtained  by  himself;  two,  C. 
alleni  and  C.  diffidlis,  by  Dr.  Glover  M.  Allen  who  was  collecting  in 
British  East  Africa  at  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Meams  was  there,  and  one, 
C.  priniaides  hUimenns  was  obtained  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott  in  1888. 

In  a  later  paper,*  Helianympha  raineyi  obtained  on  the  Rainey  African 
Expedition  is  described  from  the  Telek  River,  Sotik  District. —  W.  S. 


>  Notes  on  Birds  Observed  During  a  Brief  Visit  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Bering 
Sea  in  1911  By  A.  C.  Bent.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  Vol.  56, 
No.  32.  pp.  1-29.  Feb.  12.  1912. 

sA  New  Kingfisher  from  Panama.  By  E.  A.  Goldman.  Smithsonian  Mis- 
c^aneous  Collections.  Vol.  56,  No.  27.  pp.  1-2.  EXecember  1.  1911. 

>  Descriptions  of  two  New  Species  of  Nun  Birds  from  Panama  By  E.  W. 
Nelson.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  Vol.  .56.  No.  37.  pp.  1-2.  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1912 

*  Descriptkms  of  Seven  New  AfHcan  Grass-warblers  of  the  Genus  Cistlcola. 
By  Edgar  A.  Meams.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  Vol.  56.  No.  25. 
pp.  1-6.  Nov.  23.   1911. 

*  Description  of  a  New  Species  of  Sun  Bird.  Heliony-mpha  rainesri.  from  British 
East  AfHca.  By  Edgar  A.  Meams.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  Vol. 
56.  No.  28.  p.  1.  Nov.  28.  1911. 
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Harrick's  Nasta  &Dd  Nest-BuUdlng  in  Birds. '  ^  Prof.  Hemck'a 
papers '  unfortunately  ftui  to  reach  a  large  number  of  omiiholofciHts  because 
of  their  being  published  in  joumuEs  of  iiniraal  behavior  or  experimental 
K>01og>'  which  ornithologists  too  seldom  consult.  That  they  sliould  be 
studied  by  every  bird  student  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphaaiied.  There 
is  a  great  field  in  the  atudy  of  the  behavior  of  birds  and  unfortunately 
most  obaervera  are  very  poorly  qualified  to  avail  themselvea  of  it,  because 
of  the  prevalent  tendency  to  judge  the  actions  of  birds  aa  we  would  those 
of  human  beings  and  endow  Ihe  authore  with  the  same  qualitiea  that  we 
ourselves  poaaess.  Prof,  Herrick  howei-er,  approaches  the  subject  from  the 
unprejudiced  attitude  of  the  scientific  investigator  and  limits  his  deduc- 
tions strictly  to  what  is  warranted  by  the  facts  so  that  his  method  as  well 
aa  the  results  of  his  studies  deserve  careful  consideration. 

The  present  paper  consists  of  a  mass  of  valuable  data  arranged  under  the 
headings:  Literature  of  Birds'  Nests,  Function  of  the  Nest  anil  the  Prob- 
lem of  Protection,  Classification  of  Birds'  Nests  on  the  basis  of  Behavior, 
Analysis  of  increment  Neeta,  Variation  of  Neats,  Nidification,  Intelligence 
in  Nesl-Building  and  Origin  of  the  Instincts  of  Incubation  and  Nidifica-  ■ 
tion  in  Birds. 

In  this  connection  we  can  only  quote  some  of  the  writer's  conclusions 
while  we  recommend  to  all.  the  careful  study  of  his  papers  Jn  detail. 

"Instinct  alone,"  says  Prof.  Herrick,  "furnishes  the  building  impulse 
and  in  npite  of  many  flunctuations  due  to  expeiience,  disturbance,  or  uiy 
influence  of  environment,  holds  the  builders  wonderfully  true  to  their 
ancestral  types"  (p.  163), 

"  The  proof  of  instinct  in  the  nest-building  activities  of  birds  lies  tn 
the  stereotyped  behavior  of  the  builders  at  work,  as  well  aa  in  the  stereo- 
typed character  of  the  neats  of  different  aperies  when  they  are  viewed  in 

the  proper  light On  the  score  of  behavior  alone  the  eiidence  is  now 

conclusive  that  birds  do  not  build  their  nests  from  imilatioo  or  experience; 
they  require  no  visible  standards,  plan,  or  copy  but  without  hesitation 
...  .go  straight  to  work  and  finish  their  task  "(p.  163). 

"  NMt-building  is  one  of  a  series  of  eomplei  and  correlated  instinclB 

pertaininR  to  the  reproductive  cycle  of  birds [i.  e.  migration,  mating, 

nest-building,  egg-laying,  care  of  the  young,  otc,|  these  serial  instincts  do 
not  invariably  proceed  in  due  order  and  harmony. . .  .The  cycle  may  be 
normally  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  season,  and  when  begun  it  may 
be  brought  to  a  auditcn  close  not  alone  through  accudent  or  fear,  but  by 
the  rise  of  other  instincts  or  by  any  disturbance  which  affects  the  usual 


1  Neats  Knit  NFet-BuildlnB  In  Birds:  In  Three  Paru.  By  Francis  H.  Hcrrtck, 
Joum»l  or  Anlmml  Bt-havlor.  Put  I.  Mky-Jime,  1911.  pp.  150-102;  Part  tl. 
JUI;-AUBUiit.  1911.  pp.  244-277;  Part  III. SepUmbci-OcUlbar,  1911.  pp  33B-3T3. 

■  Cr  aim.  Life  and  Behavtoroftbe  Cuckoo.  Journal  of  ExporimMiial  ZoWiigy. 
Sept.  1910.  pp  ieft-233,  and  Initlnct  and  Int(4ll«ence  In  Birds,  Popular  Sdmea 
Monthly.  June.  July  and  August.  1010. 
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rhythms.  To  such  causes  are  due  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenom- 
ena of  nests  and  nest  life,  such  as  the '  cuckoo  instinct/  double,  compound, 
or  superimposed  nests,  the  desertion  of  the  last  young,  etc."  (p.  336). 

Wlule  criticising  most  of  the  literature  of  nest-building  Prof.  Herrick 
also  points  out  the  difficulties  with  which  students  of  the  subject  have  to 
oontoid  —  especially  the  necessity  for  continuous  observation  for  hours 
and  even  days.  "  In  spite  of  such  drawbacks,  however,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  field  in  the  province  of  behavior  where  the  right  kind 
of  study  promises  more  interesting  results  the  world  over,  and  where 
some  of  the  phenomena  to  be  witnessed  close  to  your  door,  may  be  as  worthy 
of  record  as  anything  observed  in  the  forests  of  Brazil  or  of  Africa." — W.  S. 

Beebe  and  Crandall  on  The  Undescribed  JuyodaI  Pluma^  of 
the  Yucatan  Jaj.^  —  The  plumages  and  molt  of  specimens  of  Cissilapha 
jfucatanica  living  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  are  here  described. 
When  recdved  they  were  in  full  juvenal  plumage  with  the  entire  head  and 
underparts  white.  This  changed  at  the  post-ju venal  molt  to  the  usual 
black,  and  subsequently  the  white  tipped  rectrices  were  replaced  by  those 
of  uniform  blue  while  the  mandibles  and  eye  ring  eventually  became  black. 
The  yellow  biU  is  thus  a  character  of  immaturity  and  not  sexual,  as  has 
sometimes  been  supposed.  The  early  white  breasted  plumage  in  this 
species  was  quite  unexpected. —  W.  S. 

Henahaw'g  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Biological  Sunrey  for  1911.* 

— The  important  work  of  this  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  its  efforts  to  protect  the  useful  birds  and  game  of  the  country  and 
to  check  the  depredations  of  noxious  species,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
detailed  notice  in  this  connection,  but  anyone  who  reads  Mr.  Henshaw's 
interesting  report  will  be  astonished  at  the  varied  fields  in  which  the  acti\'i- 
ties  of  the  Survey  are  carried  on,  and  the  benefits  that  they  render  to  the 
Agricultural  and  other  interests  of  the  United  States.  Special  ornitho- 
logical investigations  of  the  year  have  dealt  with  the  Birds  of  Arkansas, 
the  Food  of  Woodpeckers,  the  Food  of  Wild  Waterfowl,  while  field  work 
has  been  prosecuted  in  Alabama,  Idaho,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Montana, 
Tennessee,  Wyoming  and  Virginia. —  W.  S. 

Townsend's  Captain  Cartwright  and  his  Labrador  Journal.^ — 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Townsend  already  well  known  for  his  writings  on  the 

<  The  Undescribed  Juvenal  Plumage  of  the  Yucatan  Jay.  By  C.  William  Beebe 
and  Lee  S.  Crandall.  Zoologica.  Sdentiflc  Contributions  of  the  Ne<r  York  Zoologi* 
cal  Society.     Vol.  I.  No.  7,  pp.  153-156.  with  colored  plate.  December  5.  1911. 

*  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  for  1911.  By  Henry  W. 
Henahaw.     Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  191 1.  pp.  1-20. 

«  Captain  Cartwright  |  and  his  |  Labrador  Journal  |  edited  by  |  Charles  Wendell 
Townaeod.  M.  D.  |  Author  of  "Along  the  Labrador  Coast."  "A  Labrador  | 
Spring."  "The  Birds  of  Essex  County"  and  Joint  I  author  of  " Birds  of  Labrador  | 
with  an  Introduction  by  |  Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell  1  Illustrations  Trom  Old  En- 
grmvings.  Photographs.  |  and  a  Map.  I  vignette  |  Boston  |  Dana  Estes  &  Company  I 
PubUahen  |  1911.     Svo..  pp.   i-zxxiU  +  1-385. 
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n&tural  history  of  Labrador,  has  edited  a  reprint  of  the  journal  of  Capttun 
George  Cartwright  ihe  famous  explorer  of  this  inl«rc8ting  but  inhospitablft 
coast.  The  original  edition  of  the  journal  pubtiahed  in  171)2  is  a  very  scarce 
work  and  ia  inaccea^ble  to  most  readers,  so  that  Dr.  Towiisend's  reprint 
is  cxceedLdgly  wolcotne,  placing  at  our  disposal  a  vast  amount  of  accurate 
and  interesting  information  concerning  Labrador  and  its  natural  history, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  The  text  is  preserved  without  change- 
except  tor  the  omiaaion  of  "  unimportant  details  and  the  mass  of  repeti- 
tion." while  in  foot-notes  the  editor  has  given  us  the  ctirre 
of  the  animals  and  plants  which  are  referred  to  and  I 
furnished  an  entertajning  biographical  sketch  of  Captat 

Most  striking  among  the  numerous  allusions  to  birds  a 
to  the  Great  Auk  or  '  Penguin  '  the  most  extended  of  which  treats  of  it« 
threatened  extermination  on  Fuok  Island,  where  in  1TS5  the  inhabitants 
of  Fogo  went  with  their  boats  for  birds  and  eggs.  ''  Thoy  lay  thrir  gang* 
boards  from  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  to  the  rocks,  and  then  drive  aa  many 
penguins  on  board,  as  she  will  hold It  has  been  customary  of  late- 
years,  for  several  crews  of  men  Xa  live  all  the  summer  on  that  island,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  kilting  birds  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers,  the  destruc* 
tion  which  they  have  made  is  incredible.  If  a  stop  is  not  soon  put  to  that 
practice,  the  whole  breed  will  be  diminished  to  almost  nothing,  porticu- 
larly  the  penguins:  for  this  is  now  the  only  island  they  have  left  to  breed 
upon." 

Captain  Cartwright's  respect  for  accuracy  in  describing  the  habita  of 
birds  and  mammals  is  conspicuous,  the  more  so  because  it  is  unusual  in 
explorers  of  his  time,  and  this  tnut  as  well  as  his  sense  of  humor  are  well 
shown  in  bis  extended  account  of  the  Beaver  which  he  begins  as  follows: 
"  I  tremble  at  seeing  myself  under  the  necetislty  of  contradicting  that  cele- 
brated natural  historian  Compt  dc  BufTon ;  yet  I  must  take  the  liberty  to 
do  it.  He  sayH, '  A  beaver  has  a  scaly  tail,  because  he  eats  fish :'  I  wonder 
much  that  Monsieur  BulTon  had  not  one  himself  for  the  same  reason;  for 
I  am  sure  that  he  has  eaten  a  great  deal  more  fish,  than  all  the  beavers  in 
the  world  put  together." 

All  naturalists  especially  omithologists  and  mammalogists  wilt  find  tbift 
volume  exceedingly  interesting  reading  and  a  valuable  work  of  reference. — 
W.  S. 

Tftylor  on  Birds  of  Northern  Htimboldt  County,  M«vw!Ui. —  In 
an  interesting  rPi>">rt'  Mr.  Walter  P.  Taylor  describes  a  field  trip  made  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Charles  H,  Richardson,  ilr,  in  the  l*ine  Forest  MoimUua. 
region  of  Nevada  May  lO-August  10,  1909. 


I  Field  Notes  on  Amphibians,  Roptflw  Bod  Birds  of  Northern  HuinbaJdt  Oountr. 
Nerada:  with  a  dIsctmlDQ  of  some  or  the  Faunal  Peatum  of  the  Reglan  By 
Waltflr  P  Taylor.  Unlvontitjr  of  CallfDmla  Pubtlcatloni  Id  iMHog;,  Vol.  Til. 
No.  10.  pp.  310-130.      February  14.   1012 
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Careful  descriptions  of  the  localities  visited  are  given,  with  lists  of  the 
more  conspicuous  plants,  while  the  life  zones  and  their  characteristic  species 
-of  vertebrates  are  thoroughly  discussed.  The  annotated  list  of  birds 
numbers  103  species,  and  considerable  space  is  allotted  to  accounts  of  the 
habitfl  of  those  which  are  most  abimdant  and  characteristic.  To  quote 
the  author,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  non- 
morphological  or  psychological  characters  of  the  species  which  are  of  late 
attracting  more  and  more  attention  in  zoological  field  work. 

In  addition  to  the  birds,  the  reptiles  and  amphibians  of  the  region  are 
treated  in  this  paper,  the  n^unmals  having  formed  the  subject  of  a  previous 
contribution.  Taken  together  they  form  a  comprehensive  biological 
survey  of  this  interesting  portion  of  Nevada,  with  much  valuable  informa- 
tion upon  the  life  histories  of  the  birds. —  W.  S. 

Swarthy  on  A  Collection  of  Birds  from  Vancouver  Island.*  — 

An  expedition  was  organized  and  financed  by  Miss  Annie  M.  Alexander  in 
1910  in  the  interests  of  the  University  of  California  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  higher  vertebrates  of  Vancouver  Island.  Miss  Alexander, 
Miss  Louise  Kellogg,  Mr.  Harry  S.  Swarth  and  Mr.  E.  Despard  made  up 
the  party  and  Mr.  Swarth  here  presents  us  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
localities  visited  and  a  discussion  of  the  distribution  and  relationship  of 
the  birds  and  manmials,  the  former  comprising  111  species. 

Several  Pine  Grosbeaks  were  observed  on  July  15  and  a  male  in  ju venal 
plumage  was  secured  showing  pretty  conclusively  that  a  form  of  this  bird 
which  Mr.  Swarth  refers  provisionally  to  Pinicola  enucleator  flammiUa 
breeds  on  the  i.sland. 

The  extensive  material  obtained  made  possible  a  careful  study  of  the 
affinities  of  the  Vancouver  representatives  of  several  species  which  has  led 
to  interesting  results.  The  Savannah  Sparrow  is  found  to  be  *\nadely 
-different '  from  Passerculus  8.  alaudinns  and  '  practically  indistinguishable ' 
from  P.  8.  8avanna  of  eastern  North  America.  The  Nighthawk  too,  is  the 
eastern  form  Chordeile8  v.  tnrginianu8  and  the  Crossbill  Loxia  curviro8tra 
minor f  while  the  Junco  isJ.h.  oregonu8.  In  a  large  series  of  Song  Sparrows 
from  Vancouver  and  southern  Alaska  Mr.  Swarth  fails  to  "  perceive  the 
differences  supposedly  distinguishing  morphna  from  ntfina,^*  while  the 
Northwest  Crow  is  treated  as  a  subspecies  of  C.  brdchyrhynchos. 

Certain  forms  not  recognized  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  are  held  to  be 
valid  as  Hirundo  erythragastra  palmerif  Dendroica  cesliva  hooverij  Ceryle 
alcyon  caurina,  and  Geolhlypis  trichas  8cirpicola  while  certain  differences 
are  noted  in  the  vernacular  names.  A  strong  plea  too  is  made  for  the 
restriction  of  the  name  ruber  to  the  northern  instead  of  the  southern  form 
of  Red-breasted  Sapsucker,  which  deserves  careful  consideration.     Indeed 

»  Report  on  a  Collection  of  Birds  and  Mammals  from  Vancouver  Island.  By 
Harry  8.  Swarth.  University  of  California  Publications  in  Zoology.  Vol.  10.  No.  1. 
pp.  1-124.  pll.  1-4.     February  13.  1912. 
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Mr.  Swarth's  paper  Is  well  worthy  of  detailed  study  and  is  a  DOtewortby 
contribution  to  west  coiusl  omitliology. —  W.  S. 

H&thewB'  The  AustrftI  Avi&n  Record.'— Tliis  journal  is  iasued  at 
irregular  intervnls  in  connection  with  the  Austral  Avian  Museum,  Watfoid, 
Herts,  England,  by  Mr.  Gregory  M.  Mathews.  It  is  intended  to  comprise 
such  notes  as  require  immediate  attention  in  connection  with  the  author's 
'Birds  of  Australia '  now  in  course  of  publiiiation.  Descriptions  of  new 
forms,  Dot«a  on  nomenclature  and  any  other  intercwting  matter  relating  to 
the  Australian  ai-ifauna  wilt  be  included.  The  present  number  comprises 
notes  on  Australian  Cuckoos  in  which  the  nomenclature  of  all  the  forms 
is  discussed,  Ou-rnans  and  Ncochalnlr^  appear  as  new  genera  and  ten  new 
epecics  and  subspecies  are  proposed.  A  second  note  is  a  useful  table 
of  the  dates  of  issue  of  the  parts  of  Lear'a  '  Psittacidie '  and  Miifler'a  '  Ver- 
handelingen  over  de  Naturlijke  Geshiedenes.  Land-en  Volkenkunde.' 
We  do  not  think  thai  Mr,  Mathews'  proposal  to  ignore  Lesson's  group  or 
"  race  "  names  which  have  always  been  given  recognition  as  genera  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  ornithologists,  nor  do  we  consider  that  the 
authors  of  the  International  Code  ever  intended  that  article  2  should  be 
interpreted  as  rejecting  group  names  not  explicitly  designated  by  thdr 
proposers  as  genera  or  subgenera.—  W.  8. 


FftTkiits'  EflGord  of  SaloB  of  tiia  Onat  Auk  uid  ita  Eg:gi.*—  This 

is  an  interesting  pamphlet  containing  a  record  of  sales  of  specimens  of  the 
Great  Auk  or  its  eggs  at  public  auction  in  Great  Britain  fmm  1806  to  1910, 
The  early  history  of  the  specimens  is  included  so  far  as  it  is  known,  and  the 
character  of  this  information  will  be  seen  by  consulting  Col.  Thayer's 
article  on  p.  208  of  this  number  of  '  The  Auk.'  There  are  several  interest- 
ing illustrations.— W  S- 


Jacobs'  The  Amarlcui  Bird  Houae  Jounutl  for  1013 .'- Under  this 

tide  Mr,  J.  Warren  Jacobs  proposes  to  issue  an  annual  publication  in 
it  his  well  known  series  of  papers  dealing  with  the  history  of 


>  Tbe  AuslrsI  Avian  Kecorrl.  A  Sriisilinc  jDUm&l  devoted  prloiarfl;  to  tbe 
Study  of  tbe  AustrsUan  Avifauna.  Vol.  I.  No.  1.  Issued  In  connectloa  with 
the  Auitral  Avian  Muteum.  Watford.  Hens.  EoKland.  Editor.  Grpgor;  M. 
MalhewB.  Price  l/S  Net.  Wltlierb]'  ft  Co.,  320  Blgb  Halbam.  London. 
W.  C,  January  Znd.  1012. 

'  Tbe  Great  Auk.  A  Roconl  of  Sales  of  Birds  and  Eggi  by  Public  Auction 
la  Gml  Brilala.  isml-isio.  With  HtatoHcal  and  DoKriptive  Notes  and  Ova 
Plata.  {Ejtrtt  Paper  to  Part  6.  of  Vol.  I..  HuttoKs  and  EaHt  Siisiwii  Naturallrt.) 
Bj-  Tbomus  Parkin,  M.  A..  P.  I..  S..  T.  Z.  S..  (Member  Of  the  BrIUib  Omltbolo- 
gisu'  Unlouj.  HuUdbs,  Burflold  &  Peanella  Ltd.  MCMXI.  (Price  two 
ibllUnsi.) 

■The  American  Bird  House  Journal  for  1912.  iiubtisbed  by  tbe  Jaratn  Bird 
House  Co,     WayDMburg  Pa.,  pp.  OS-141.      Price.  2r>  cents. 
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the  Purple  Martin,  though  the  scope  will  be  broadened  to  include  various 
other  species  of  birds  which  nest  in  boxes.  The  present  issue  contains 
many  excellent  halftones  of  bird  houses  and  Martins'  nests  together  with 
much  valuable  information  regarding  the  economic  value  of  the  Martin 
to  fruit-growers  and  reports  from  Martin  colonies  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. —  W.  S. 

Worcester  on  Newly  Discovered  Breeding  Places  of  Philippine 
Sea  Birds. —  In  this  interesting  paper  ^  Dr.  Worcester  describes  the  Terns 
and  Boobies  found  breeding  upon  various  Philippine  reefs  and  sandbars 
visited  by  him  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1910  and  illustrates  his 
account  by  a  series  of  most  interesting  photographs. 

The  Terns  observed  were  Sterna  barealiSy  furccUOy  mdanauchen  and  gracilU 
and  Anoua  stolidns.  On  Bankoran  Island  were  quantities  of  Boobies;  the 
red-footed  Sula  piaccUor  nesting  in  the  trees,  while  the  brown  species  S. 
leucoffoslra  nested  on  the  ground;  nests  of  the  latter  being  frequently 
plundered  by  the  Red-footed  Boobies  which  were  seeking  nesting  material. 

On  Usong  Island  was  a  colony  of  Sula  cyanops  which  like  Sterna  gracilis 
had  not  previously  been  recorded  from  the  Philippines.  A  female  of  this 
Booby  was  found  mated  to  a  male  S.  leucogastra  and  three  evident  hybrids 
between  the  two  were  secured.* 

On  Cavilli  Island  great  numbers  of  a  new  Tern,  Micranous  worcesterif 
described  in  a  recent  paper*  by  Mr.  McGregor,  were  found  nesting  in 
the  trees  while  the  abundance  of  Frigate-birds,  Fregala  aquUa,  suggested 
that  they  also  would  be  found  breeding  there  at  the  proper  season. —  W.  S. 

Gunning  and  Roberts  on  South  African  Birds.^ —  Those  interested 
in  studying  the  various  collections  of  African  birds  which  have  lately  been 
brought  to  America  will  find  this  paper  with  its  descriptions  of  twenty-two 
new  species  and  subspecies,  well  worthy  of  consultation.  Some  details 
in  the  authors'  method  of  treatment  are  however  open  to  criticism.  Instead 
of  citing  one  type  specimen,  they  cite  two,  a  male  and  female  and  often 
from  different  localities;  while  the  method  of  using  Roman  numerals  for 
the  months  only  adds  to  the  possibilities  of  typographical  errors,  as  seen 
on  p.  Ill  where  we  find  "  31  IX.  08,"  surely  an  error  unless  September  has 
an  extra  day  in  South  Africa. —  W.  S. 


>  Newly  Discovered  Breeding  Places  of  Philippine  Sea  Birds  by  Dean  C.  Wor- 
cester. The  Philippine  Journal  of  Science  and  General  Biology.  Ethnology  and 
Anthropology,  vol.  VI.  No.  4.     August.  1911.     pp.  167-177,  pll.  l-viil. 

*  Hybridism  among  Boobies.     By  Dean  C.  Worcester,  do.  p.  179-1«1,  pi.  1. 

*  Record  of  a  Pufflnus  new  to  Philippine  Waters  and  Description  of  a  New 
Species  of  Micranous.     By  Richard  C.  McGregor. 

« New  Records  and  Descriptions  of  New  Species  of  Birds  in  the  Transvaal 
Museum  Collection.  By  Dr.  J.  W.  B.  Gunning  and  Austin  Roberts.  Annals 
of  the  Transvaal  Museum.     July.  1911.     pp.  109-118. 
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HellmajT  on  the  Omitholoffr  of  WMWm  Colombia,  i — While  the 

bird  life  of  norlht^m  Colombin  is  becoming  fairly  well  known  there  ie  still 
much  to  be  learned  regardinB  that  of  other  parts  of  this  interesting  cotjnlry 
espwially  tbe  southern  nnd  ccDtrnl  porliotis.  The  present  paper  ia  a 
nelcome  contribution  covering  as  it  does  porliona  of  the  provione  of  Choco, 
including  the  tropical  San  Juan  valley  and  the  Pm-'iiic  slope  of  the  Western 
Cordillera  near  its  headwaters. 

The  basis  of  Mr.  Hellmayr's  paper  is  a  collection  of  about  TOO  specimens 
obtained  by  Mr.  Mervyn  G.  Palmer  during  1908  and  1009,  representing 
301  forms.  There  are  valuable  critical  notes  and  discuBsioiis  of  the  details 
of  distribution  of  the  various  species  as  well  aa  a  chapter  of '  Conclusions  ' 
in  which  il  is  shown  that  many  species  of  this  region  are  common  to  N.  W. 
Ecuador  while  a  smaller  number  are  Central  American.  Twenty-seven 
are  listed  as  peculiar  to  Western  Colombia,  Ci^ospiza  gyroloidtg  bangn 
from  Chiriqui.  C.  g.  catharinae  from  S.  E.  Peru.  Arremon  aurarUiiTQitri* 
oceidenlalin  from  W,  Colombia  and  M jpTnolherula  mirinanieTtmt  pacifica  from 
W.  Colombia  are  described  aa  new—  W,  S. 

BsrlepBCh'a  Bevlaion  of  the  Tan&gerB.' — This  is  a  valuable  work  of 
reference  for  students  of  neotropical  birds,  especially  since  we  have  had  no 
moDographic  review  of  the  Tanagers  since  Dr.  Sclater's  volume  XI  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the  British  Museum,  published  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Count  von  Berlepscb  lists  S65  forms  using  binomial  names  for  403  and 
trinoimals  for  1S2.  The  exact  reference  and  type  locality  are  given  for  all 
accepted  names  and  synonyms,  and  a  full  list  of  localities  is  quoted  under 
each  species  while  type  species  are  given  for  all  generic  names.  Critical 
remarks  on  many  of  the  species  are  given  as  an  appendix  to  the  main  text, 
while  matters  of  claasificatioD  and  nomenclature  are  dealt  with  in  the  intro- 
duction. The  author  disagrees  with  Ridgway's  action  in  removing  the 
Pitylins  to  the  Fringillidic  and  in  placing  Hemispitigus  with  the  Mnio- 
tiltidie  and  prefers  to  keep  them  with  the  Tonagers,  while  Iridophanet 
he  would  exclude  from  the  latter  group  keeping  it  with  the  Coereblda;. 
CaLiiplophibm  he  regards  as  a  member  of  the  Ampelida;.  In  matters  of 
nomenclature  he  finds  himself  unable  to  adopt  such  generally  current  forme 
as  Caiotpiza  nigriniridit  nigriviridU  preferring  the  binomial  for  the 
typical  race,  nor  does  ho  follow  original  misspellings  of  geographical 
names. —  W.  S. 

Kiristft  Itftlluia  dl  OmltologU.' — Under  this  title  appears  the  first 


I  A  Cootributfrin  Ui  tbe  Omlthology  of  We» 
ProceedliucB  Zooloidcal  Society  of  London.  101 

bar.  lain. 

■  RevlslDD  dcr  TBOUfrldea.  Von  Haoa  Grot  von  Berlepscb.  Sonderalidruch 
>us;  Bnichl  liber  dpn  V.  Intm^ationalen  Omlthologen-KoagresB.  Brrlln.  1010. 
pp.  1001-1  IttI 

■  RevtsU  Itallana  dl  Ornltolai;i&.  Edits  da:  Bthore  ArrigonI  divll  Oddl, 
FUlpiM)  Cavuis.  Francesro  Cblgi.  Alesnndro  Clil«i.  OlMinto  Mu-lorelll,  TomMao 

ino  1,     Num.  1-2,  Lugllo-Setcembro,  Otlobre-Deeemlire,  MCMXI. 
.  Novembre,  ISll. 
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number  of  a  quarterly  journal  of  Italian  ornithology  edited  by  Count 
Arrigoni  De^  Oddi  and  five  others.  It  is  a  '  double  number*  with  a  colored 
plate  of  a  hybrid  pheasant,  DiardigaUu8  diardi  X  Gennaus,  and  is  a  well 
printed  and  very  creditable  publication. 

A  pi^ier  by  T.  Salvadori  treats  of  the  relationship  of  Saxicola  auriia 
and  S.  stapazina.  The  editor  and  Dr.  G.  Damiani  describe  a  collection  of 
birds  from  the  Tuscan  Archipelago.  The  reversion  to  ancestral  characters 
in  a  spedmai  of  Falco  vesperHnus  is  described  by  F.  Chigi  and  other  papers 
are  by  A.  Chigi  on  the  migration  of  the  Conmion  Gull  from  the  Baltic  to 
Italy,  by  E.  Balducci  on  the  capture  of  Pelecanus  critjms  in  Italy  and  by 
G.  Martorelli  on  the  hybrid  pheasant  already  moitioned.  Numerous 
short  notes  and  extended  reviews  complete  the  number. —  W.  S. 

'  Casfinia/  ' —  An  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  publication  is  marked 
by  the  resignation  from  the  editorship,  of  Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  who  had  so 
admirably  guided  the  course  of  the  ten  preceding  voliunes  of  the  same  name, 
as  well  as  the  four  earlier  volumes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  Ornithological  Oub.  All  that  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  has  been  to  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  and  '  The  Auk,'  Mr.  Stone  was  to 
Cassinia  and  its  forerunner.  Mr.  Robert  Thomas  Moore,  the  new  editor, 
fully  recognizes  the  valuable  services  of  his  predecessor,  and  promises  to 
maintain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  high  standard  set.  So  far  as  the  present 
volume  is  concerned  this  promise  has  been  amply  redeemed.  Mr.  Moore 
urges  the  detailed  study  of  the  life-histories  of  birds,  as  the  best  work  to 
which  local  students  of  ornithology  can  now  turn  their  hand.  The  charac- 
ter of  his  paper  on  the  nesting  habito  of  the  Least  Sandpiper,  presented  at 
the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  Novem- 
ber, 1911,  proved  that  he  is  fully  qualified  to  lead  such  a  movement. 

The  contents  of  the  present  volume  of  Cassinia  are  the  following:  Con- 
stantine  S.  Rafinesque  as  an  Ornithologist,  By  Samuel  N.  Rhoads;  The 
frontier  of  the  Carolinian  fauna  in  the  lower  Delaware  valley,  By  Spencer 
Trotter;  The  Center  Furnace  swamp.  By  Richard  C.  Harlow;  Recollec- 
tions of  the  Passenger  Pigeon,  By  Herman  Behr;  The  summer  of  fire  and 
bird  adaptation,  By  Cornelius  Weygaudt;  Down  the  Pocomoke,  By 
George  Spencer  Morris;  General  notes;  Report  of  the  spring  migration 
of  1911,  Compiled  by  Witmer  Stone;  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club,  1911;  Club  notes  [Editorial); 
Necrology;  Bibliography  of  papers  published  in  1911,  relating  to  the 
birds  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware;  list  of  officers  and 
members  and  index. 

The  report  on  migration  shows  that  the  accumulation  of  records  by  the 
Delaware  valley  club  are  beginning  to  tell.  Generalizations  are  now 
possible,  and  as  Mr.  Stone  remarks:  "by  the  method  of  computing  'bulk 
arrival'  we  are  now  getting  remarkably  accurate  results."  —  W.  L.  M. 


a  Cassinia.  A  bird  annual.      Proc.  of  the  Del.  Valley  Ornithological  Club  of 
Phfladelphia.  No.  XV,  1911.  80  pp..  3  pU..  Feb.  1912. 
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The    Omltholofflcal    JoumalB  — Ah    many    of    the    ornithological 

jouraala,  eapecUlly  those  pubUahcd  in  foreign  countries,  are  seen  by  but  a 
oompttratively  amall  proportion  of  the  readers  of  '  The  Auk,'  it  aeenu  th&t 
a  brief  rfisumd  of  their  contenta  would  be  a  desirable  addition  to  eaob  in- 
alaUmentof  Recent  Litbbaturb.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  the  tJttea 
of  the  more  important  papers,  begiiminf;  with  Januorj-  1,  1912,  will  be 
^ven,  followed  in  some  inatancea  by  a  few  words  of  comment.  Purely 
local  articles  in  foreign  Journals  aa  well  aa  minor  notes,  etc.,  will  be  omitted 
while  matter  relating  directly  or  indirectly  lo  North  American  ornithology 
or  general  bird-study  will  be  given  especial  attention.  In  this  way  readers 
may  leani  of  papers  dealing  with  subjecta  of  special  interest  to  them  of 
which  they  would  otherwise  fail  to  hear.  This  plan  will  not.  of  course, 
interfere  with  the  more  extended  reviews  under  separate  headinga  of  im- 
portant excerpts  received  from  the  authors,  wfuch  will  be  continued  as 
heretofore. 

Bird  Lore.     Vol.  XIV,  No.  1.     January- February,  1912. 

My  experience  witb  Von  Berlepsch  Nesting-boxes.    By  F.  H.  Kennard. 

A  Glimpse  into  the  Life  History  of  the  Turkey  Vulture.  By  R.  W. 
Williams. 

A  Myrtle  Warbler  Nest.     By  William  Pepper. 

Twelfth  Chriatmna  Bud  Census  —  217  hats! 

Illustrations,  Migrations,  and  Plumages  of  the  CroBsbill.  In  the  series 
OB  North  American  Sparrows. 

The  White  Egrets.  By  T.  G.  Pearson.  Educational  Leaflet  No.  M, 
with  two  colored  plates. 

The  Condor.    Vol.  XIV,  No.  1.    January-February,  1912. 

The  Shore  Birds  of  Santa  Barbara.  By  J.  K,  Bowles  and  A-  B,  Howell.— 
With  interesting  photographs  of  Pbalaropes. 

Through  Tahoean  Mountains.     By  M.  S.  Ray. 

A  Visit  to  Nootka  Sound.    By  H.  8.  Swarth. 

Some  Birds  of  Southwestern  Montana.  By  A,  A.  Saunders — Anno- 
tated list  of  149  species. 

Birds  of  a  Mohave  Dosert  Oasis,  By  Chester  Lamb  — 134  spedee 
found  near  Daggett,  Cahfomia. 

The  Ibis.     IX  Series,     Vol.  VI,  No.  21      January,  1912. 

On  the  Birds  collected  by  Mr,  Claude  H.  B.  Grant  at  various  Localities 
in  South  Africa.  By  W.  L.  Sclater  with  Field  Notea  by  the  Collector 
(Concluded). 

Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  Corsica,  Part  III.  By  Rev.  Francis  C.  R, 
Jourdain. 

On  the  Birds  of  Mauritius.  By  Capt.  R.  Meinertihagen, —  Fifteen 
of  the  native  species  are  now  protected  by  law. 

On  some  newly  described  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  some  Undescribed  Eggs 
of  the  same  Group.  By  Hon,  Waiter  Rothschild.^  Pardigalla  brademida 
Rothschild  &  Hartert  figured. 

On  the  Eggs  of  certain  Birds-of-Paradiae.     By  W.  R   Ogilvie-Grant. — 
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Befen  to  the  wonderful  aviaries  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Brook  at  Hoddam  Castle 
wliere  there  wefe  living  at  (me  time  twenty-three  species  of  Paradise 
and  Bower  Birds  and  where  two  have  nested. 

Descriptions  of  two  new  Spedes  and  a  new  Genus  of  Australian  Birds. 
By  Alfred  J.  North  —  NeonUa  mortoni,  Alcyone  ranuayi  and  Trichodere 
nov.  gen.  for  PtUotU  cockerdli  Gould. 

field-Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  the  Mediterranean.  By 
Commander  H.  Lynes.  With  Systematic  Notes  by  H.  F.  Witheri>y. — 
The  nomenclature  of  this  paper  seems  strangely  out  of  place  on  the  conserv- 
ative pages  of  '  The  Ibis.'  Trinomials  are  used  throughout  but  while  the 
editors  allow  such  names  as  Emberiza  calandra  calandra  and  ChlorU  chlorU 
aurantUoerUris,  they  take  pains  to  explain  in  footnotes  that  they  are  unable 
to  permit  such  a  name  as  Petronia  petronia  petronia  and  have  stricken  out 
one  of  the  r^)etitionsI 

Under  '  Letters  and  Notes.'  Mr.  Mathews  makes  another  appeal  to  the 
B.  O.  U.  for  the  rejection  of  Brissonian  Genera  and  for  the  transference 
of  Saxicola  from  the  Wheatear  to  the  Chats  (PrcUincola).  In  the  latter 
case  he  seems  to  entirely  overlook  the  fact  that  the  International  Code  does 
not  recognize  t3rpe  fixing  by  restriction  except  where  a  genus  consists  of 
but  two  species  (opinion  6).  The  first  actual  designation  of  a  t3rpe  for 
Saxicola  is  by  Gray,  1S41,  who  designated  S.  cenanthe. 

Bulletin  of  the  BritiBh  OmithoIogistB'  Club.    No.  CLXXV. 

Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  describes  a  new  Cassowary,  Casuarius  kcys^eri 
and  discusses  the  relationships  of  the  thirty  species  and  subspecies  now 
known,  of  which  by  the  way  he  has  described  exactly  one  half.  There  was 
a  genera]  exhibition  and  discussion  of  Capercaille,  Black  Grouse  and  Pheas- 
ants in  which  males  were  assuming  female  plumage  and  vice  versa.  Mr. 
Witherby  regarded  the  abnormal  feathers  as  not  exactly  like  those  of  the 
opposite  sex  and  suggested  that  the  cause  was  probably  not  related  to  the 
sexual  organs.  Mr.  Pycraft  thought  that  "  the  assiunption  of  female 
plumage  by  males  was  due  to  a  lack  of  '  tone '  or  vitality  at  the  time  of 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Photosraphy  of  Birds'  EggB. 

To  THB  Eorroit  of  'The  Adk':  — 

Dear  Sir: — A  Dumber  of  years  bro  I  published  several  articles  on  my 
methods  of  photographing  the  ^gs  of  birds,  and  at  that  time  the  subject 
was  attracting  eonaiderable  attention,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Dresser,  then  en* 
gaged  upon  his  Eggs  of  the  Birds  of  Europe,  sent  me  several  of  his  colored 
plates  of  eggs  for  my  criticism  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  backgrounds. 
They  were  the  most  beautiful  things  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen,  and,  in 
fact.  1  had  one  or  two  of  them  framed  for  my  study.  Besides  being  fat 
ahead  of  my  own  achievements  in  that  line,  they  were  elegantly  colored 
and  true  to  nature.  Mr,  Dresser  never  wrote  me  how  he  made  his  photo- 
graphs of  birds'  eggs,  which  latter,  as  we  know,  stand  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  small,  inanimate  objects  representing  biological  material  that  the 
naturalist  seeks  to  obtain  photographs  of  for  Illustrative  purposes.  Some 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  lirct  undertook  to  photograph  birds'  eggs, 
the  success  I  met  with  was  only  partial.  In  those  days  I  used  to  stick  the 
blown  eggs  on  to  a  vertical  pane  of  glass  with  a  piece  of  soft  wax.  Care 
was  taken  that  the  glusa  was  free  from  all  blemishes  (air-bubbles,  etc.), 
and  the  eggs  could  be  arranged  as  desired  and  as  they  were  to  appear  in 
the  photograph  for  reproduction  and  publication.  A  background  of  any 
selected  kind  was  Grmly  fixed  at  a  proper  distance  behind  the  glass  and  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  it.  In  setting  up  the  camera  to  make  the  exx>osuree,  it 
■woe  done  so  that  the  visual  axis  or  tine  passing  through  the  lens  was  per" 
pendicular  to  these  planes,  and  at  a  middle  point  of  the  egg  or  eggs  to  be 
photographed. 
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TheriB  are  several  serioiiB  objections  to  this  method,  which  need  not  be 
touched  upon  here,  and  I  have  abandoned  it  long  ago. 

No  (me  wiU  question  the  value  of  perfect  photographs  of  birds'  eggs  to 
the  general  ornithologist,  and,  if  possible,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  he 
should  be  able  to  make  them  for  himself.  Therefore  no  iq[x>logy  appears 
to  be  necessary  for  pointing  out  here  the  best  way  to  go  about  it. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Emu  (Jan.,  1912),  the  official  publication  of  the 
Royal  Australian  Ornithologists'  Union,  I  published  an  article  on  a  "Study 
iA  Birds'  Eggs,"  which  is  illustrated  by  three  plates  reproduced  from  recent 
photographs  of  mine  of  birds*  eggs  from  Australia  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  editor  of  The  Emu,  speaks  well  of  the  execution  of  these 
photogn^hs,  and,  as  I  have  received  many  inquiries  as  to  the  technique 
of  this  class  of  work,  the  object  of  the  present  letter  is  to  give  some  of  my 
experiences  in  regard  to  it. 

To  obtain  perfect  photographs  of  birds'  eggs,  natural  sixe,  one  must  use 
the  very  best  of  photographic  material,  and  a  camera  and  lens  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  This  is  a  part  of  the  subject  which  space  cannot  here  be 
expended  upon,  and  I  take  it  the  photographer  is  an  experienced  one,  for 
no  amateur  should  commence  by  selecting  birds'  eggs  as  his  subjects,  for, 
with  his  untrained  eye,  he  will  never  get  them. 

By  the  method  here  to  be  described  the  eggs  may  be  blown  or  imblown 
when  photographed ;  or  they  may  be  of  any  sixe,  from  an  egg  of  a  hiunming- 
bird  to  one  of  an  ostrich;  or  of  any  color,  and  these  last  may  be  handled 
by  the  use  of  color  screens  and  isochromatic  plates. 

When  intended  for  reproduction,  it  is  best  to  bring  them  up  on  the 
ground-glass  somewhat  above  natural  sixe,  so  the  half-toners  can  sharpen 
them  by  reduction  to  the  sixe  required,  be  that  smaller  or  the  same  aft 
the  specimen. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  things  one  must  bear  in  mind  when  one  under- 
takes to  photograph  a  single,  medium-sixed  egg  of  a  bird;  and  the  difficul- 
ties are  markedly  increased  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  photograph  egga 
of  different  sixes,  perhaps  a  dozen  together,  all  on  the  same  negative. 
(The  Emu,  Jan.,  '12,  Plate  XX). 

Now  we  will  take  an  example,  and  say  a  photograph  (in  which  the  eggs 
are  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  specimens)  of  three  eggs  of  the  Murre 
(Uria  t.  troUe)  is  desired,  and  all  three  on  the  same  negative.  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Court,  an  Associate  of  A.  O.  U.,  kindly  loaned  me  for  the  purpose,  from 
his  superb  collection,  the  very  examples  I  needed.  Here  a  5  X  8  camera 
is  required,  and  a  5  X  7  would  not  have  answered.  Any  high-class  lens 
will  do  that  will  not  distort  the  object  when  made  either  natural  sixe 
or  somewhat  above  it.  Eggs  taken  without  shadows  are  usually  flat 
and  unattractive.  Let  the  light  come  from  three  or  more  sources,  and 
then  control  it  so  as  to  obtain  shadows  which  will  be  soft,  diffuse,  and 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  result.  Have  the  aspect  of  each  egg  you 
desire  to  show  in  the  resulting  negative  toward  the  camera,  and,  what's 
more,  so  that  it  will  show  as  you  want  it  when  photographed. 
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Where  the  light  ia  exactly  right  in  your  Btudio,  and  will  remain  so  aufG- 
ciently  long  for  your  purpose,  spread  on  the  floor  yuur  background,  vhich 
may  be  a  square  yard  of  black  velvet,  or  white  blotting-paper,  or  other 
material  according  t^  the  kind  of  egga  you  arc  to  photograph  and  the 
result  you  desire  to  obtain.  Here  I  uaed  whit*  blotting-paper,  a  larg^ 
BJzed  Hheet.  Again,  governed  by  the  light,  place  on  this  background  two 
convenient  supports  of  precisely  the  ttame  height.  Their  tops  must  be 
smooth,  exactly  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and  broad  enough  to  support  e. 
perfect  pane  of  gloss  (very  thin,  14  X  20},  so  that  it.  too,  is  horizontal,  and 
will  remain  perfectly  steady  in  its  place.  Arrange  your  vertical  camera 
above  this  contrivance,  so  that  the  imaginary  visual  line  is  perpendicular 
to  the  floor,  and  posses  through  the  (center  of  the  pane  of  glass.  This 
latter  rests  on  the  supports  near  the  margins  of  the  short  sides,  thus  ful- 
filling the  required  couditions  as  given  above. 

Beat  try  a  single  egg  first,  so  aa  to  study  the  tocus,  the  reflections,  the 
Ught  imd  the  shadows,  and  numerous  other  points  before  ploeing  all  three 
eggs  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass  where  they  are  eventually  to  rest  to 


Everything  depends  u[)on  keeping  the  egg  b  the  exact  positjun  you  want 
it  during  the  exposure.  It  must  rest  upon  the  glass  in  such  a  way  that  you 
con  move  it  at  will  in  any  direction,  and  have  it  stay  there.  This  I  accom- 
plish by  placing  beneath  it  a  little  pile  of  wheat  flour, —  just  enough  so  it 
vill  not  be  seen  in  the  reaulting  negative.  This  keeps  the  (^  oft  the  glitss, 
thus  running  no  risk  of  breakage  or  soiling,  permitting  the  specimen  to  be 
instantly  turned  in  any  direction.  In  fact,  by  this  simple  scheme  we  can 
study  the  egg  from  all  points  of  view,  and  have  it  in  the  exact  position  to 
make  a  scientific  photograph  of  it.  Moreover,  when  the  three  eggs  are 
on  the  glass,  resting  upon  their  three  httle  piles  of  flour,  wc  can  in  a  moment 
get  their  axes  parallel;  study  the  ahudows;  rotate  them  to  the  sides  we  wish 
to  photograph,  and  so  on.  In  the  case  of  eggs  the  shape  of  Murres'  eggs 
(see  Plate),  we  must  make  sure  that  the  apices  do  not  dip  down  or  up,  ao 
aa  to  thortfn  any  e^  in  the  picture  we  get.  In  all  cases,  the  long  axis  of 
the  egg  must  Iw  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  glass  upon  which  it  rests,  and 
likewise  parallel  to  the  egg  or  ems  on  cither  side  of  it,  or,  in  some  instances, 
in  the  same  line  with  axes  of  eggs  before  or  behind  it.  Where  eg^  of  vari- 
ous sizes  are  taken  on  the  Home  plate.  I  support  the  smaller  ones  on  appro- 
priate stalks  of  soft  wax,  so  they  may  be  turned  in  any  dirertion. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  points  in  the  photography  of  eggn  to  be 
looked  after,  and  experience  and  observation  must  do  the  rest,  as  space 
Iiere  will  not  Rdmit  of  pursuing  the  subject  any  further. 


Yours  very  truly, 


R.  W,  Shdfbuw. 
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To  nn  EniTOK  or  'Ths  Atrx^: — 


Door  Sir: — Mr.  Sdater'fi  tplewdid  wkA,  A  HisUirj  of  tbe  Birds  of 
Gokir»do,  eaeeshr  espeeted  for  aome  time,  is  bow  «t  ksod,  «nd  mrtunlT 
fnlfik  all  apeetsticmfi.  It  is  weJl-priiitBd  Kith  good  type  on  mh-fjascsd 
piper,  bcnoe  easOy  read&le  ainl  the  arraD^fsmexit  is  all  that  oould  br 
desired.  In  going  throng^  the  pages  it  seems  io  me  that  the  references 
are  as  neazfy  eampkete  as  oonld  be  expected,  but  in  Boch  a  worik  fume 
fwiiwifntfi  are  almoet  ineritable.  The  most  notioeable  one  idbidi  attracts 
mj  sttentaan  is  Feilger^s  *' Birds  and  Mammals  of  Kortfawestiem  Ckdcsado/* 
wiiieh  is  listed  in  the  bibhographr,  but  aD  or  nearhr  all  of  his  reoords  there- 
in are  omitted  from  the  test,  inchiding  a  fern-  rather  important  anes.  This 
is  not  offered  bv  waj  of  crxticiBm,  but  merehr  to  call  the  attention  of  omi- 
tAwJkigwts  to  the  fact  that  there  are  undted  reoords  of  some  of  the  qiecies. 
With  such  an  exoellent  list  as  a  foundation,  this  would  be  a  good  time  for 
all  wbo  have  worked  in  this  region  to  go  throu^  the  boc^  in  a  search  for 
the  raider  species  or  ^>ecies  of  limited  distribution  in  the  state,  and  public 
in  'The  Auk '  or  Ckmdor  anj  realhr  important  records  ther  may  haxe  which 
would  add  esBentiallT  to  om*  knowiedge  of  the  distrO^ution  of  the  less 
known  epecies.  Of  course  all  omithologiBts  will  not  agree  with  all  that  the 
author  of  this  work  says,  but  in  most  cases  when  he  departs  from  the  beaten 
psth  be  is  perfectly  fair  with  the  reader.  He  does  not  directly  admit  tbe 
Taiidity  of  the  Bed-wing  subspecies  Agdcdus  phmriiceut:  fortin,  except  by 
including  it  in  the  key  to  the  genus,  but  he  fairh'  stales  tbe  sir.u&tian. 
Felger's  record  of  A.  p.  fteidrali^  for  Bifie  Gap.  Meeker.  Buford,  etc..  baited 
v^Kin  Oberholser's  identification,  nkay  be  not«d  here.  The  omisRion  of 
the  eastern  form  of  Bobin  will  dotibtless  be  a  surprise  t^  many. 

Among  Felger'f  publifdied  records  for  north  western  Ck)larad(»  whidi 
mi^t  hare  been  added  tK)  the  list  with  adrantage  are  the  follawing: 
Bnowy  Egret  in  Uliite  Rh'er  Valley ;  Sandhill  Crane  nestinir  at  Buford,  et  c. ; 
Virginia  Rail  at  Mwiker  *  Sr later  says  he  has  **  not  heard  of  it  on  the  western 
elopes**;:  Sora  at  Meeker:  Western  Solitary  Sandpiper,  three  August 
reoords  for  White  KJver  Valle>' :  Upland  Plover,  Marrine  Liodge.  August  2S : 
Siort'eared  Owl  at  Axial  in  August  (Sclater  (considers  it  almost  aHopether 
a  winter  bird  in  Colorado;:  Boad  Bimner  near  Meeker,  credited  to  Mr. 
Ball  (Sclater  gives  Denver  a*:  the  northernmost  record ':  Whit^Mbroated 
Swift  nesting  near  Axial:  Bobolink,  young  birds  near  Mef^^er  in  August., 
indicating  a  nesting  record :  Purjile  Martin  in  Lost  Park,  September  1 : 
Canyon  Wren  at  Axial,  one  of  the  most  northerly  records  of  the  species. 

Bragg's  sununer  re<:ord  of  the  Grray-headed  Junco  at  Boulder,  altitude 
5,700  feet ,  July  4.  1SK>4,  should  be  added  to  the  list,  as  it  indicates  a  prob- 
aUe  breeding  retard  much  below  the  usual  elevation.  The  Snowy  Egret 
being  rare,  it  muy  be  well  to  add  the  record  of  two  ti^en  near  Boulder  in 
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1908,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Umventty  cabinet.^  The  aame  ooUeotioD 
indudes  a  Blaok-throated  Bhie  Warfokr,  taken  in  Boulder  Cansron,  at 
6,000  feet,  Oct.  16,  1911. 

The  bringmg  together  of  these  records,  even  with  Cooke's  bulletins 
as  a  basis,  and  the  preparation  of  new  descriptions  and  keys,  has  been  a 
great  undertaking,  but  the  mak  has  been  well  done  and  deserves  the 
iHPpreciation  of  ornithologists,  both  professional  and  amateur. 

Junius  Hun>BB80N. 
University  of  Cobrado. 

Life  of  Sir  WiUitm  JardiM. 

Ths  Editor  or  'Ths  Auk,' 

Dear  Sir: — For  some  time  past  I  have  been  engaged  in  writing  the 
"Life  of  Sir  llt^lliam  Jardine,"  the  naturalist. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  insert  this  letter  in  your  magasinei 
in  the  hope  that,  if  it  caught  the  eye  of  any  one  who  might  be  able  to  assist 
me,  either  by  letters  from  Sir  William  Jardine,  or  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance, they  might  communicate  with  me. 

Yours  truly, 

Hugh  S.  Qladbionb. 
Capenoch,  Thomhill, 

Dumfriesshire,  En^Uuad. 

March  12,  1912. 


>  OokinMlo  College,  an  ezoeUeot  denomtnitlonal  inatitatkm  at  Oolondo  Spria^i 
li  frequently  oonfuaed  with  the  University  of  Ckilormdo,  a  itate  Inatltation  locatad 
at  Boulder.  References  to  the  collections  and  records  of  both  InsUtottons  occur 
In  Mr.  Sclater's  book. —  J.  H. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Only  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  Ornitho- 
logical rooms  of  the  United  States  National  Museiun  have  realized  what 
an  enormous  work  Dr.  Charles  W.  Richmond  has  accomplished  in  his 
spare  moments  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  in  preparing  a  card  catalogue 
of  the  described  species  of  birds.  The  student  of  North  American  birds 
with  numerous  comprehensive  works  and  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  at  his 
elbow,  has  no  conception  of  the  difficulties  that  confront  one  who  is  study- 
ing the  birds  of  South  America,  the  East  Indies,  or  Africa.  Even  with  the 
literature  accessible, —  and  there  are  few  libraries  in  America  that  approach 
completeness,  there  are  niunerous  questions  of  date  of  publication,  first 
place  of  publication  etc.,  which  require  much  expenditure  of  valuable 
time  for  their  solution  and  which  are  being  worked  out  over  and  over  again 
by  different  individuals,  not  always,  unfortunately,  with  uniform  results. 
Dr.  Richmond's  cards  contain  the  actual  date  of  publication,  the  original 
reference  and  spelling,  type  locality  and  location  of  the  type  specimen 
when  indicated,  all  verified  by  his  personal  investigations.  The  periodicals 
and  single  volumes  have  been  studied  page  by  page  and  many  new  names 
proposed  years  ago  and  hitherto  overlooked  have  been  brought  to  light. 

Some  30,000  cards  have  been  completed,  together  with  about  10,000 
additional  cards  containing  fragmentary  data  supplementing  earlier  cards 
or  referring  to  those  not  yet  prepared.  Dr.  Richmond  estimates  that  the 
catalogue  is  at  least  three-fifths  completed. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  the  value  of  such  a  list,  prepared  as 
it  is  by  a  skilled  ornithologist,  and  the  amount  of  time  that  the  student 
saves  who  has  access  to  it,  can  perhaps  be  appreciated.  The  labor  in- 
volved in  its  preparation  probably  no  one  but  its  author  will  ever  appreciate! 

With  the  completion  of  his  task  practically  assiured  Dr.  Richmond  has 
in  mind  the  possibility  of  having  all  the  future  cards  printed  in  duplicate 
or  rather  in  a  limited  number  of  sets  according  to  the  demand  that  there 
might  be  for  them  and  at  the  same  time  to  reprint  those  already  completed, 
beginning  with  the  rarer  and  less  accessible  publications,  so  that  such 
institutions  as  cared  to  codperate  with  him  would  in  a  few  years  possess  a 
complete  card  catalogue  of  the  described  species  of  birds  of  the  world. 

The  benefit  that  such  an  unselfish  undertaking  would  prove  to  the 
ornithology  of  the  future  can  hardly  be  estimated,  and  should  Dr.  Rich- 
mond seriously  consider  the  project  he  should  receive  every  assistance 
and  support. 
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As  TO  Bird  Banding. 

Berlin,  Md., 
January  20th,  1912. 
"The  Auk, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  — 

One  of  my  men  has  just  come  in  from  a  country  mill  and  tells  me  that 
he  has  killed  a  bird,  the  species  of  which  he  did  not  know  or  else  would 
not  tell  me,  with  a  leg  band  on  it,  which  he  brought  to  me.  Same  bears 
the  number  6302. 

Would  you  mind  letting  me  know  the  species  and  particulars  of  this 
matter,  using  the  enclosed  stamped  envelope? 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  courtesy  of  your  reply,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Chas.  W.  Tingle." 

The  above  communication  established  an  exceedingly  interesting  bird 
banding  record.  On  consulting  card  No.  6302  the  following  memoranda 
were  found:  "Species  —  Sialia  sialis;  Locality  —  Meriden,  N.  H.;  Date  — 
June  3,  1911;  Banded  by  —  Ernest  Harold  Baynes;  Approximate  age  of 
bird  — About  two  weeks.  Remarks  —  Band  placed  on  left  leg.  The 
bird  was  one  of  a  family  in  an  unpainted  wooden  box  on  the  comer  of  an 
old  shed.     Five  young  in  nest." 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  only  an  isolated  record,  but  from  it  we  learn  that  a 
yoimg  bluebird  reared  at  Meriden,  N.  H.,  in  June,  1911,  was  wintering  at 
Berlin,  Md.,  or  at  any  rate  was  there  on  Jan.  20,  1912,  and  it  has  since 
been  ascertained  that  the  bird  shot  was  one  of  a  flock  of  several.  In  addi- 
tion to  getting  a  banding  record,  therefore,  we  obtain  a  sidelight  on  the 
manner  in  which  bird  life  is  being  destroyed  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country. 

When  the  Linnacan  Society  of  New  York  first  undertook  some  months 
ago  to  push  the  work  of  the  American  Bird  Banding  Association,  and  the 
members  of  the  Bird  Banding  Committee  inaugurated  a  campaign  to 
raise  funds  for  that  purpose,  unexpected  obstacles  were  met  with.  Letters 
of  protest  were  received  from  some,  setting  forth  the  cruelties  involved  in 
such  a  practice  as  bird  banding;  while  many  refused  to  contribute  because 
the  Association  had  not  yet  shown  sufficient  results  —  forgetting  that  any 
project  in  its  infancy  must  be  nursed  for  a  time  on  faith  until  a  start  can 
be  made.  Let  it  be  understood  that  those  striving  to  carry  on  the  bird 
banding  work  are  not  desirous  of  opix)sing  or  antagonizing  anyone.  On  the 
other  hand  they  invite  suggestions  and  sane  criticisms  from  everyone.  If 
the  banding  of  any  particular  species,  for  instance,  is  discovered  for  any 
reason  whatsoever  to  be  detrimental,  members  of  the  association  will  be 
instructed  to  pass  birds  of  that  species  by.  One  gentlemen  has  even  been 
so  far-sighted  as  to  suggest  that  the  bands  on  birds'  legs  might  attract  the 
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attention  of  gunners,  who  would  shoot  the  creatures  to  satisfy  curiosity. 
But  most  birds  carry  their  tarsi  well  buried  in  the  body  feathers  while 
flying  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  of  all  the  return  records  thus  far 
received  none  have  resulted  from  the  band  being  seen  while  the  bird  was 
still  at  large.  The  discovery  of  the  band  has  in  each  case  been  purely 
accidental  and  has  taken  place  after  the  bird  was  collected  and  in  the  hand. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  leam  that  during  the  summer  of  1910 
Mr.  H.  F.  Witherby  of  London,  England,  issued  to  his  staff  of  bird  banders 
over  12,000  bands,  and  of  these  over  7900  were  actually  placed  on  birds. 
Two  of  his  workers  banded  over  2300  birds  (representing  16  species)  and 
including  1200  Black-headed  gulls,  000  Conmion  terns,  157  Swallows  and 
105  Lesser  Black-backed  gulls.  Europeans,  in  fact,  are,  at  present,  far 
ahead  of  us  in  this  matter  of  investigating  the  movements  of  birds  by  the 
aid  of  metal  rings.  Bird  banding  activities  are  being  carried  on  not  alone 
by  Witherby  &  Co.  of  London,  but  by  "Coimtry  Life"  of  the  same  place, 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  at  the  following  places  on  the 
Continent  —  Rossiten,  Denmark;  Leyden,  Holland;  Budapest,  Hungary ; 
and  possibly  elsewhere.  If  the  thousands  of  bands  used  by  these  investi- 
gators each  year  impeded  or  inconvenienced  the  birds  to  any  extent  or 
caused  many  to  die  it  would  seem  that  some  evidence  in  support  of  this 
fact  would  long  ago  have  come  to  light.  Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  only 
the  larger  birds  in  Europe  have  been  banded,  for  during  a  single  season  in 
England  alone  over  3000  tits  and  other  birds  no  larger  than  some  of  our 
warblers  were  tagged.  It  might  not  be  imtimely,  therefore,  if  Americans 
were  to  divest  themselves  of  the  delusion  that  bird  banding  is  fanciful  and 
impractical  if  not  cruel  and  barbaric. 

The  American  Bird  Banding  Association  has  succeeded  in  gathering 
enough  funds  to  push  ahead  with  the  manufacturing  for  use  during  the 
coming  season  of  a  fair  number  of  bands  which  are  now  being  made. 
These  bands  may  not  come  from  the  factory  for  several  weeks,  but  should 
be  ready  for  distribution  well  before  the  nestlings  of  everything  but  great 
homed  owls  are  old  enough  to  receive  them.  Members  of  the  Association 
will  receive  notice  when  bands  are  available  and  then  it  will  remain  to  be 
seen  what  the  season  of  1912  will  bring  forth. 

Howard  H.  Cleaves,  Seq^  -Treaa., 
Public  Museum, 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

On  February  27,  1912,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
opened  for  public  view  another  of  the  notable  habitat  groups  for  which  its 
ornithological  gallery  is  famous.  This  represents  the  birds  of  tropical 
eastern  Mexico,  and  illustrates  the  influence  of  altitude  on  the  distribution 
of  life.  The  group  includes  such  birds  as  the  Amazon  Parrot,  Parakeet, 
Toucan,  Motmot,  Trogon,  tropical  Tahagers,  Cuckoos,  Orioles,  etc.,  which 
are  found  in  the  dense  tropical  forest  about  the  base  of  Mt.  Orizaba  while 
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the  anoir  capped  mauntam  itaelf  represented  in  the  background  shows  the 
temperate  and  boreal  zonea  that  one  traverses  in  ascending  to  ita  peak 
(18,236  feet):  the  same  tranaition  that  would  be  experienced  in  a  joumey 
or  3000  miles  northward  ut  nea  level 

The  group  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  M,  Chapman, 
Curator  of  Birdn,  from  6eld  studiee  made  by  him  on  the  American  Museum 
expedition  of  March  and  April,  1910  The  background  is  by  Robert 
Bruce  Horsfall  from  studies  by  Henry  A,  Ferguson  and  Louis  Agassis 
Fuertea,  the  accessories  were  prepared  by  William  Peters  and  the  birds 
by  Henry  C.  Raven. 


The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadephia  celebrated  the  ooe 
hundredth  aimiveraary  of  its  founding  on  March  21,  1912.  The  Academy 
has  always  held  a  foremost  place  in  the  development  of  ornithology  in 
America.  Among  the  men  who  in  IS12  conceived  the  idea  of  organising  the 
society  there  was  one,  Thomas  Say,  who  figured  as  an  ornithologist, 
although  more  prominent  in  other  branches  of  science;  while  among  the 
first  members  elected  was  Alexander  Wilson  whose  untimely  death 
occurred  before  he  had  quaUfied  for  membership. 

In  the  years  that  followed  the  Academy  numbered  among  its  active 
members  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  George  Ord,  Thomas  Nuttall,  Thomas 
B.  Wibon,  John  Cassin,  Edward  Harris,  William  Gambel.  Adolphuji  L. 
Heerman,  John  K.  Ton-nsend,  Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  white  &mong  iu 
correspondents  were  Audubon,  Baird,  Lawrence,  Coues,  Xantua,  eto. 

For  many  yeara  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  which  now  comprise 
eighty-four  voliimee  formed  the  principal  vehicle  for  ornithological  publi- 
cation in  America  and  especially  during  the  active  period  of  Cassin'a 
career  became  famous  among  ornithologists  the  world  over. 

The  great  ornithological  collection  of  the  Academy  which  now  comprises 
some  00,000  specimens  first  gained  prominence  through  the  munificence  of 
Dr,  Thomas  B.  Wilson  at  one  time  president  of  the  society  who  purchased 
the  Rivoli,  Gould,  Boucier  and  other  foreign  collections  as  well  ai  all  the 
North  American  material  that  could  be  secured  and  by  1857  had  establiHhed 
the  Academy's  collection  as  the  greatest  in  the  world,  in  the  opinion  of  aa 
less  an  authority  than  Dr,  P,  L.  Sclater. 

With  the  exception  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  which  cele- 
brated its  centenary  a  few  years  ago,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  is  the  oldest  scientific  society  in  America  and 
probably  the  oldest  of  those  devoted  purely  to  the  natural  sciences.  Its 
completion  of  one  hundred  years  of  activity  really  marks  the  completion 
of  the  first  century  of  serious  investigations  in  natural  history  in  thu 
country.  The  record  as  we  review  it  is  one  of  which  we  can  well  be  proud 
and  in  the  development  of  science  in  America  to  the  high  standard  thftt 
it  has  now  attained,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 
has  contributed  not  a  little. 
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Ths  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  has  recently  established  two  permanent 
committees  for  the  conservation  of  wild  life.  The  chief  objects  of  the 
Club  in  doing  this  may  be  stated  as  follows.  (1)  To  co-operate  with  other 
organizations,  including  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commissions  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  to  the  end  that  the  wild  life  yet 
remaining  in  state  and  nation  may  be  more  effectively  protected.  (2) 
To  work  at  all  times  for  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  along  lines  of  the 
conservation  of  wild  animals. 

Following  is  the  personnel  of  the  committees.  For  the  Northern  Division 
of  the  Club,  W.  P.  Taylor,  Museiun  Vertebrate  Zodlogy,  Berkeley,  Chair- 
man; H.  C.  Bryant,  University  of  California;  J.  S.  Hunter,  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  San  Francisco;  H.  W.  Carriger,  San  Francisco;  and 
John  W.  Mailliard,  San  Francisco.  For  the  Southern  Division,  Frank  S. 
Daggett,  Director  Museum  of  Science,  Arts  and  History,  Los  Angeles, 
Chairman;  J.  Eugene  Law,  Hollywood;  H.  J.  Lelande,  Los  Angeles; 
Howard  Robertson,  Los  Angeles;  and  G.  WiUett,  Los  Angeles. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Osgood  and  Malcolm  P.  Anderson  sailed  from  New 
Orleans  January  27,  1912,  for  Colon  en  route  for  northern  Peru  where  they 
will  cross  the  Andes  into  extreme  western  Brazil.  Their  object  is  to  collect 
birds  and  mammals  for  the  Field  Museiun  of  Natural  History,  but  their 
exact  itinerary  and  time  of  return  will  depend  upon  the  conditions  that  they 
encounter. 

The  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club  held  its  regular  annual  meeting 
at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  on  January  4,  1912. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year  are  President,  Samuel  N.  Rhoads; 
Vice-President,  Stewardson  Brown;  Secretary,  J.  Fletcher  Street;  T|pas- 
urer,  Samuel  C.  Palmer,  Editor  of  Cassinia,  Robert  Thomas  Moore. 

The  Club  held  fifteen  meetings  during  the  year,  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant conmiunications  being  A  Trip  across  Canada,  by  Wm.  E.  Roberts; 
Some  Western  Birds  and  their  Home  Lands,  by  J.  A.  G.  Rehn;  Bird-life 
about  Tampa,  Florida,  by  Robert  T.  Moore;  Birds  of  Northern  Venezuela, 
by  Stewardson  Brown;  Life  in  the  Heron  Rookeries  of  Central  Florida, 
by  O.  E.  Ba3mard;  Birds  of  the  Tierra  Calienti  of  Ecuador,  by  S.  N. 
Rhoads;  Some  Birds  of  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  N.  S.,  by  Dr.  Spencer  Trotter. 

The  Journal  of  the  Maine  Ornithological  Society  announces  its  dis- 
continuance with  the  December  1911  niunber,  completing  its  thirteenth 
volume.  We  are  glad  to  learn  however  that  this  action  does  not  involve 
the  dissolution  of  the  society.  It  has  done  excellent  work  in  the  interest 
of  bird  study  and  bird  protection  and  we  trust  that  its  activities  may  con- 
tinue. 

"The  Game-birds  of  South  Africa"  is  the  title  of  an  important  work 
which  Messrs.  Witherby  Sc  Co.  are  about  to  publish.    Tlie  book  is  by 
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Hftjor  Boyd  Hcunbni^,  and  will  be  illustnited  by  nearly  aeveoty  eolored 
plates  reproduced  in  facsimile  from  the  very  remarkable  drawings  of  Ser- 
geant C.  G.  Davies.  The  work  will  be  in  small  quarto,  and  will  be  issued 
in  four  quarterly  parts. 

The  same  firm  have  in  preparation  and  are  shortly  publishing  for 
Mr.  F.  W.  Headley  an  illustrated  book  on  the  Fught  or  Buds,  a  subjeot 
which  the  author  has  long  studied.  The  book  is  designed  to  interest 
the  aviator  as  well  as  the  ornithologist. 

An  Ornithology  of  Porto  Rico  is  announced  by  Jos^  J.  Mondova  y 
Cagigal,  to  be  written  in  Spanish,  French  and  English. 
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BIRD  GENEALOGY.! 

BY  CHARLES   W.   TOWNSEND,   M.  D. 

ARCHiEOPTERYX  had  teeth  in  its  jaws,  separate  hip  bones,  bi- 
concave vertebrae,  claws  on  its  front  limbs  and  a  vertebrated  tail, 
all  marks  of  the  reptile,  in  which  group  it  might  still  be  placed 
by  some,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  impression  of  the 
feathers  has  been  preserved  to  us  and  stamps  its  essential  bird 
nature.  The  links  between  birds  and  their  reptilian  predecessors 
are  very  perfect. 

Now  if  birds  are  descended  from  reptiles,  one  may  perhaps  still 
find  some  traces  of  this  lowly  origin  in  the  infantile  period  of  bird 
life,  just  as  there  are  various  ear-marks  of  the  savage  of  the  jungle 
in  the  infancy  of  the  most  gilded  city  dweller,  not  to  mention  the 
transient  and  permanent  reversions  often  found  among  adults  of 
the  race.  Thus  the  Hoatzin  of  the  Orinoco  when  young,  has 
claws  on  the  wings  and  scrambles  about  the  branches  in  a  truly 
reptilian  style,  a  mode  of  progression  that,  according  to  Beebe,  is 
still  used  by  the  adults. 

One  need  not  go  so  far  as  the  Orinoco,  however,  to  find  evidences 
of  the  quadrupedal  reptilian  mode  of  progression  in  birds,  as 
witness  the  actions  of  young  Herons  before  they  learn  to  fly,  when 
with  wings  and  legs  they  climb  about  their  family  tree  almost  as 
gracefully,  I  dare  say,  as  did  some  of  the  ancient  winged  reptiles. 


1  Read  before  the  NuttaU  Ornithological  Club.  March  4.  1912. 
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The  extension  of  the  so-called  thumb  or  bastard  wing  in  the  Pigeon 
and  other  birds  as  they  approach  their  perch  may  in  the  same  way 
hark  back  to  the  time  when  the  reptilian  ancestor  grasped  with  its 
fore  feet  its  goal  on  the  tree  tops.  Both  young  Green  and  Night 
Herons  elevate  the  bastard  wing  at  times  as  they  climb  about  the 
trees,  but  I  have  never  seen  them  attempt  to  use  it  for  grasping. 

Left  with  a  couple  of  young  English  Sparrows  on  my  hands 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  their  nest  caused  by  the  closing  of  a 
blind,  I  dropped  them  into  a  basin  of  tepid  water,  expecting  the 
inert  masses  to  sink  or  at  least  that  their  wabbly  heads  would  fall 
below  the  surface.  On  the  contrary  they  became  endowed  with 
life  and  vigor  as  if  upon  their  native  heath,  and,  with  a  combination 
of  rapid  wing  strokes  and  leg  action,  and  with  necks  outstretched 
they  scudded  across  the  surface  of  the  miniature  pond. 

Blood  will  out,  the  reptilian  ancestry  was  working!  To  make 
sure  that  this  was  not  an  accident  I  dropped  a  young  Red-winged 
Blackbird  into  the  pool  below  his  nest.  He  too  performed  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  and  safely  reached  some  reeds  up  which  he 
scrambled,  and  was  there  well  taken  care  of  by  his  excited  parents. 
It  is  probable  that  many  a  passerine  bird  nesting  over  the  water 
has  been  saved  from  destruction  by  this  return  to  primitive  methods. 

Further  experimentation  with  young  Crows  and  Bronzed  Crack- 
les showed  me  that  very  young  birds  generally  moved  the  wings 
alternately,  while  older  ones  always  flapped  both  together  as  in 
flight.  From  this  one  would  infer  that  the  primitive  reptilian 
scramble  was  naturally  an  alternate  method  Avhile  the  simultaneous 
method  was  simply  the  more  advanced  style  used  in  flight. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chimney  Swift  the  method  of  flight  has  been 
thought  to  be  an  alternate  flapping  of  the  wings.  Let  anyone 
watch  these  curious  birds  as  they  dart  with  amazing  speed  through 
the  air,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  agree  that  the  wings  are  used  alter- 
nately with  great  rapidity.  Steady  flight  by  this  method  is,  I 
believe,  mechanically  possible.  One  might  argue  therefore  that  the 
Swifts  retain  the  more  primitive  or  reptilian  method  of  moving 
the  front  limbs  and  are  therefore  members  of  a  very  early  branch 
on  the  avian  tree,  although  it  is  [X)ssible  that  through  extreme 
specialization  they  have  returned  to  this  form  of  flight. 

If  this  prone  method  of  propulsion  on  the  water  on  all  fours  is  a 
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primitive  one,  as  indeed  it  must  be,  then  birds  that  swim  in  an 
erect  Duck-like  manner  must  have  advanced  beyond  this  stage 
and  become  specialized.  I  have  several  times  seen  young  Spotted 
Sandpipers  that  were  unable  to  fly,  swim  with  ease  like  little 
Ducks,  although  when  very  young  and  much  frightened  they 
return  to  the  primitive  reptilian  scramble  on  all  fours.  All  of 
the  members  of  the  Shore  Bird  family  swim  naturally  if  they  find 
themselves  in  water  beyond  their  depths.  Phalaropes  habitually 
disf)ort  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  gracefully  as 
miniature  Swans.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  inference,  there- 
fore, that  the  ancestors  of  Shore  Birds  were  swimmers  and  that 
the  art  of  swimming  is  inherited  and  not  developed  by  this  group, 
and  that  the  Phalarope  is  a  case  of  reversion.  The  awkward 
action  of  a  young  seal  at  its  first  bath  is  an  example  of  a  case  where 
the  art  of  swimming  has  been  recently  acquired  by  a  group  and 
where  it  is  not  one  of  long  inheritance. 

In  the  classification  of  birds  proposed  by  Hans  Gadow  the  ordCT 
Charadriiformes,  or  Plover-like  birds,  includes  the  Shore  Birds, 
Gulls,  Auks  and  Pigeons.  The  Shore  Birds,  we  have  just  seen, 
show  evidence  of  a  swimming  ancestry,  although,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Phalaropes,  they  habitually  prefer  the  shore  under  their 
feet,  even  if  it  is  wet  and  partly  covered  with  water,  to  the  deep 
sea.  The  presence  of  partial  webs,  as  in  the  Willet  and  in  the 
Semipalmated  Plover  and  Sandpiper,  F>oint  to  the  former  existence 
of  the  swimming  habit,  for  these  birds  like  other  Shore  Birds  do 
not  swim  except  when  unexpectedly  forced  to  it. 

If  the  partial  web  in  the  foot  of  the  adult  Shore  Bird  showed  the 
beginning  of  the  swimming  habit  in  birds  of  land  ancestry  we 
should  find  the  young  birds  like  young  seals  very  inexpert  in  the 
water.  As  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  our  conclusion  that 
these  birds  are  of  water  ancestry  must  be  correct. 

Gulls  and  Terns  have  fully  webbed  feet  but  their  habits  at  the 
present  day  hardly  justify  them  in  this  possession.  Webbed  feet 
are  of  great  advantage  to  the  rapidly  swimming  bird  and  to  the 
diving  bird  that  depends  on  its  feet.  Now  Terns  rarely  rest  on  the 
water  or  swim  and  Gulls  do  not  often  swim  rapidly,  in  fact  they 
rarely  swim  at  all,  but  drift  about,  while  if  either  bird  descends 
below  the  surface,  it  is  as  a  result  of  the  velocity  of  its  plunge  from 
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the  air,  and  its  feet  are  probably  not  used.  In  fact  the  web, 
although  useful,  is  largely  wasted  on  these  birds,  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  ancient  and  points  to  a  swimming  ancestry.  That  this 
ancestry  is  less  remote  than  in  the  Shore  Birds  is  perhaps  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  wing-tipped  Gull,  falling  on  the  beach  will  take  to 
the  water,  and  swim  vigorously  out  to  sea,  while  a  similarly  crippled 
Shore  Bird  falling  into  the  water  will  swim  to  the  beach  and  endea- 
vor to  run  inland  to  hide. 

Before  they  are  able  to  fly,  young  Skimmers  are  said  to  seek 
safety  by  running  into  the  water,  another  evidence  of  their  water 
ancestry.  Chapman  in  his  **  Camps  and  Cruises  of  an  Ornitholo- 
gist," speaking  of  young  Common  Terns  a  few  days  old,  says: 
"several  were  seen  to  enter  an  inflowing  creek,  drink  repeatedly 
of  the  salt  water  and  swim  actively,  in  evident  enjoyment  of  their 
natatorial  powers,  while  the  parents,  who  rarely  alight  on  the  water, 
watched  them  from  the  shore.  Possibly  here  was  an  explanation 
of  the  value  to  Terns  of  webbed  toes.  Functionless  in  the  adult 
they  are  of  service  to  the  young,  before  the  power  of  flight  is  ac- 
quired.*' In  this  supposition  he  is  probably  right,  although  this 
service  to  the  young  is  not  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  webs, 
but  the  observation  points  very  clearly  to  the  swimming  ancestry 
of  the  birds.     We  could  not  have  stronger  proof  of  it. 

That  the  Auks  are  out  and  out  water  birds  there  needs  no  defence, 
but  one  is  at  first  sight  puzzled  by  the  presence  of  the  Pigeons  in 
this  group.  The  older  systematists  placed  the  Pigeons  with  the 
Partridge  and  Domestic  Fowl  tribe,  but  Pigeons  may  be  seen 
wading  in  puddles  in  a  manner  that  would  alarm  the  Barnyard 
Cock.  I  have  been  told  by  a  Pigeon  fancier  that  young  Pigeons 
are  much  attracted  by  water,  and  fond  of  bathing  therein,  and 
that  young  birds  are  liable  to  drown  themselves  in  tanks  or  troughs 
if  these  are  accessible  to  Pigeon  lofts.  I  recently  placed  a  half- 
grown  Domestic  Pigeon  in  a  wash-tub  of  tepid  water.  With  head 
and  neck  erect,  the  bird  swam  rapidly  with  alternate  strokes  of  the 
feet  to  the  side  of  the  tub.  The  wings  were  arched  up  and  waved 
slightly,  —  not  stretched  out  and  flapped  in  the  water  as  in  the 
case  of  young  Passerine  birds.  Its  position  was  like  that  of  a 
Duck  but  low  in  the  water.  Progress  was  much  more  rapid  than 
on  land  where  the  bird  stumbled  awkwardly  along.     Indeed  it  had 
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never  before  left  the  nest.  I  repeated  the  experiment  several 
times  with  the  same  result.  A  fact  of  considerable  interest  in  this 
connection  is  that  "A  Pigeon  with  a  perfectly  webbed  foot  [was] 
evolved  at  Cambridge  by  only  three  years'  selected  crossings."  * 
This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  case  of  reversion.  The  throwing 
of  somersaults  in  the  air  similar  to  those  of  the  Tumbler  Pigeon 
has  been  reported  in  the  case  of  the  Black-bellied  Plover. 

The  Sheathbill,  Chionisy  is  so  ancestral  and  generalized  in  its 
tv-pe  that  it  suggests  all  the  groups  we  have  just  been  considering. 
Anatomically  it  is  allied  to  the  Oyster-catchers  and  the  Gulls.  It 
is  often  classed  among  the  Plovers,  but  it  is  as  marine  in  its  haunts 
as  are  the  Auks,  and  in  flight  it  resembles  the  Gulls.  Its  appearance 
on  land,  gait  and  manner  of  courting  are  very  much  like  those  of 
a  Pigeon,  and  it  goes  by  the  name  of  '  Kelp  Pigeon.' 

While  young  Terns  take  to  the  water,  young  Cormorants  when 
pursued  take  to  the  shore.  This  would  suggest  a  terrestrial  an- 
cestry of  these  birds,  and  according  to  Gadow,  Cormorants  strik- 
ingly resemble  the  New  World  Vultures,  and  the  habit  of  both 
these  birds  of  sitting  with  their  wings  spread  is  suggestive  of 
kinship.  The  fact  that  Cormorants  on  rising  into  the  air  hop  with 
the  feet  together,  although  their  usual  gait  is  a  waddle,  suggests 
a  former  arboreal  life,  and  many  Cormorants  still  nest  in  trees. 

Tree  dwellers  naturally  hop  from  branch  to  branch,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  earliest  birds  were  arboreal.  When  the  tree- 
dwelling  bird  descends  to  the  ground  it  naturally  hops  there  also, 
but  hopping  is  not  a  satisfactory  method  of  progression  for  a 
ground-feeder,  —  it  does  not  permit  of  cautious  approach,  and  it  is 
decidedly  jarring.  A  walking  gait,  therefore,  may  be  understood 
to  indicate  a  long  custom  of  feeding  or  dwelling  on  the  ground. 
Although  the  Flicker  is  frequently  seen  on  the  ground,  the  ground 
habit  is  probably  but  recently  acquired,  for  it  has  not  learned  to 
walk,  while  the  Robin  for  example  is  able  to  run,  and  does  so  much 
more  often  than  it  hops.  Young  Robins  show,  however,  their 
arboreal  ancestry  by  hopping  more  than  they  run.  Pipits,  Homed 
Larks  and  Ipswich  Sparrows  have  so  completely  departed  from 
arboreal  habits,  that  they  run  easily  and  walk  with  grace.     Walking 


I  T.  Digby  Pigoit.  "London  Birds  and  other  Sketches".     London.  1902,  p.  239. 
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appears  to  be  acquired  later  than  running.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
fact  that  the  Savannah  Sparrow,  frequenter  of  meadows  and 
marshy  pastures,  generally  hops  even  when  on  smooth  ground, 
although  it  is  also  a  good  runner,  while  its  near  relation  the  Ipswich 
Sparrow,  frequenter  of  sandy  wastes,  almost  never  hops  and  is  a 
good  walker. 

Herons  as  far  as  I  know,  although  constantly  in  the  water  very 
rarely  swim,  but  that  they  come  of  a  swimming  ancestry  seems 
probable  from  the  behavior  of  a  young  Green  Heron  not  old  enough 
to  fly  that  I  put  in  the  water.  It  sat  erect  on  the  surface  and  swam 
off  with  a  grace  and  ease  that  contrasted  forcibly  with  its  awkward 
movements  on  land.  Not  only  was  its  poise  graceful  and  Swan- 
like, but  the  speed  with  which  it  swam,  the  practiced  manner  in 
which  it  feathered  its  ungainly  toes,  the  ease  with  which  it  threaded 
its  way  among  the  grass  stalks,  and  dabbed  every  now  and  then 
at  the  water  with  its  bill,  all  pointed  to  an  inherited  instinct,  an 
instinct,  however,  that  is  largely  if  not  entirely  lost  in  adult  life. 
This  young  Heron  had  never  practiced  the  art  of  swimming  before 
—  it  had  probably  never  left  the  nesting  tree,  which  was  on  a 
marsh  island  some  distance  from  even  the  highest  tides.  Adult 
Herons  like  some  Shore  Birds  show  their  swimming  ancestry  by  a 
distinct  web  between  the  middle  and  outer  toes. 

The  use  of  the  wings  under  water  in  some  diving  birds  and  the 
significance  of  this  fact  I  have  already  discussed  in  another  place.^ 

One  is  apt  to  think  of  evolution  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  an  ac- 
complished fact,  and  to  forget  that  at  the  present  period  of  time 
this  great  law  is  still  as  existent  as  it  has  been  since  the  world 
began.  With  change  in  environment,  there  comes  through  natural 
selection  acting  on  slight  variations  and  occasional  mutations  a 
change  in  the  structure  to  fit  the  new  environment,  and  in  time 
a  new  species  is  developed.  As  new  species  arose  in  the  past,  so 
they  must  be  in  various  stages  of  formation  at  the  present  time. 
The  great  group  of  American  Warblers  are  for  the  most  part  slender- 
billed,  insect-eating  birds,  that  go  south  with  the  approach  of  cold 
weather.  One  of  them,  however,  is  enabled  to  spend  the  winter 
on  the  bleak  New  England  coast  by  a  change  from  an  insectiv- 


»  Auk.  XXVI,  1909,  pp.  234  to  248. 
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orous  to  a  seed-eating  habit.  The  M^Ttle  Warbler  thrives  through 
the  cold  winters  chiefly  on  a  diet  of  bayberries,  while  all  the  other 
members  of  this  family  seek  more  genial  climes,  where  they  may 
continue  to  live  on  insects.  Not  only  this,  but  a  large  number 
of  its  own  species  go  south,  and  winter  in  the  Greater  Antilles, 
Mexico  and  Panama,  where  insect  food  is  of  course  abundant. 
The  New  England  birds  eat  not  only  bayberries,  but  also  the  seeds 
of  grass  and  weeds  that  extend  above  the  snow,  and  they  glean 
the  bark  of  trees  like  Titmice. 

Now  birds  like  men  are  clannish;  in  fact  there  is  a  remarkable 
similarity  between  animal  and  human  nature, —  which  is  not  so 
surprising  when  one  considers  our  origin  and  relationships.  Among 
savages  slight  differences  due  to  different  environment,  set  apart 
one  group  or  race  from  another.  Each  race  considers  itself  the 
j>eople,  and  despises,  fights  and  refuses  to  mix  with  the  other.  The 
Eskimo  and  the  Indian,  although  both  manifestly  of  Eastern 
origin,  so  dislike  each  other  that  intermarriage,  except  under  the 
influence  of  civ^lization,  is  rare.  This  tendency  makes  of  course 
for  differentiation;  without  this  tendencv  the  constant  mixture* 
of  races  would  make  the  production  of  new  species  more  difficult. 
While  this  clannishness  is  most  marked  among  savages,  it  is  also 
so  pronounced  in  civilized  races  that  each  nation  classes  all  foreign- 
ers, especially  those  that  speak  a  different  tongue,  as  their  inferiors 
with  whom  intermarriage  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  more 
ignorant  the  individuals,  that  is  to  say  the  more  primitive  or 
animal-like,  the  more  intense  is  this  clannishness,  and,  its  boun- 
daries may  be  limited,  not  by  the  nation  or  state,  but  even  by  the 
village  in  which  the  individuals  live.  Mr.  Punch's  collier  who 
proposed  '  *eaving  'alf  a  brick'  at  the  stranger  in  town  is  an  in- 
stance in  point. 

The  element  of  home  also  enters  into  this  exclusiveness  which 
favors  the  formation  of  races,  and  hence  of  new  species.  This 
factor  is  strongly  shown  in  the  human  species  unless  the  individual 
has  become  cosmopolitan  by  travel  and  education;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  what  appears  to  an  outsider  to  be  a  most  desolate 
region  regard  their  home  as  superior  to  any  other  country  on  the 
globe,  and  pine  if  taken  away  from  it. 

Now  the  seed-eating  Myrtle  Warbler  that  spends  its  winters 
in  the  cold  and  stormy  north  is  undoubtedly  as  clannish  as  the 
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Eskimo,  and  considers  itself  superior  to  the  south-seeking  Myrtle 
Warbler,  and  it  would  probably  pine  for  its  northern  home  if 
transplanted  by  force  with  the  rest  of  the  species  to  tropical  regions. 
In  addition,  its  clannishness  probably  impels  it  to  chose  a  summer 
home  apart  from  its  southern  relations. 

At  present  man  cannot  distinguish  the  northern  from  the 
southern  Myrtle  Warbler,  just  as  in  the  remote  past,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Eskimo  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  Indian.  In 
time,  however,  aided  by  this  inherent  clannishness  and  love  of 
home,  one  might  predict  that  a  larger  race  of  northern  Myrtle 
Warblers  would  be  formed  with  thicker,  stronger  bills  and  more 
muscular  gizzards.  Indeed  I  have  endeavored  to  investigate  these 
three  points  in  order  to  discover  whether  a  beginning  had  been 
made  in  the  evolution  of  this  new  species,  but  I  have  not  as  yet 
examined  enough  material  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject. 

One  can  easily  see  how  imF>ortant  the  element  of  clannishness  is, 

for  without  it  interbreeding  might  for  a  long  time,  if  not  indefinitely 

delay  the  birth  of  a  new  species.    The  importance  of  clannishness 

•  in  the  evolution  of  races  and  species,  has  I  believe  never  been  given 

due  weight. 

As  among  men  so  among  birds  there  are  striking  differences  in 
ambition  and  ability  to  succeed.  Some  men,  some  families,  some 
nations  are  progressive, —  they  are  always  reaching  out  for  new 
opportunities  and  taking  advantage  of  them.  Others  are  retiring, 
unambitious  and  contented  to  remain  where  they  are.  One  of  the 
most  remarkably  progressive  birds  is  the  Homed  Lark  which  has 
spread  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  continent,  and  has  made  each 
part  so  much  its  home  that  it  has  adapted  itself  to  the  envirom^^ent 
to  the  extent  of  changing  its  own  form  and  plumage.  There  are 
now  recognized  fourteen  different  North  American  races  or  sub- 
species of  the  Horned  Lark.  The  pushing  character  of  the  bird 
IS  shown  in  the  recent  extension  of  the  breeding  range  of  the 
Prairie  Horned  Lark  from  the  central  part  of  the  continent  to  New 
England.  In  1889  it  was  first  recorded  as  breeding  in  Vermont, 
and  the  same  vear  in  central  Massachusetts.  In  1903  it  reached 
the  sea  and  bred  at  Ipswich  and  has  come  there  to  raise  its  young 
ever  since,  meanwhile  increasing  in  numbers  throughout  the  New 
England  states.^ 

I  Auk.  XXI.  1904.  p.  81. 
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The  Song  Sparrow  has  adapted  itself  in  twenty  different  forms 
to  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and  is  abundant  almost  everywhere. 
Incidentally  it  is  interesting  to  compare  a  map  of  North  America 
showing  the  various  lingual  races  of  Indians  with  one  showing  the 
various  races  of  Song  Sparrows.  Both  maps  show  an  extensive 
race  in  the  more  uniform  east  —  the  Algonquin  Indians,  and  the 
melodia  sparrow, —  while  both  show  in  the  diversified  surface  of 
the  extreme  West  numerous  races  of  both  man  and  bird. 

What  a  contrast  is  the  enterprise  shown  by  the  Song  Sparrow 
to  the  lack  of  enterprise  in  the  case  of  such  a  bird  as  the  Swamp 
Sparrow,  for  instance.  Although  first  cousin  to  the  Song  Sparrow 
and  although  it  is  spread  over  a  large  territory,  the  Swamp  Sparrow 
limits  itself  to  the  almost  uniform  environment  of  swamps,  and 
has  therefore  never  develoi)ed  any  races. 

Another  bird  which  is  showing  great  developmental  or  evolution- 
ary possibilities  is  the  Grackle  both  Purple  and  Bronzed.  This 
bird  instead  of  shunning  man  has  been  bright  enough  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  it  is  safest  from  persecution  when  in  most  intimate 
relations  with  him.  It  has  come  into  his  towns  and  cities,  and  it 
does  not  hesitate  to  build  its  nests  on  his  houses.  In  Boston, 
although  there  had  been  a  few  previous  records,  it  was  not  until 
1900  that  the  Bronzed  Grackle  began  to  breed  regularly  in  the 
Public  Garden,  and  the  numbers  increased  so  that  thirty-two  nests 
were  counted  there  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wright  in  1906.  In  1907  they 
first  began  to  build  nests  in  the  vines  on  my  Ipswich  house,  and 
two  pair  have  nested  there  every  summer  since,  when  I  permitted. 
In  the  matter  of  food  they  are  not  particular,  or  rather  their 
appetite  is  a  catholic  one,  and  they  can  adapt  themselves  to  cir- 
cumstances. They  are  able  to  pick  eggs  out  of  a  Robin's  nest  and 
peas  from  pods  in  the  garden,  and  they  undoubtedly  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  towns  and  cities  by  diminishing  the  English  Sparrow 
nuisance.  I  have  seen  one  hold  down  a  struggling  English  Sparrow 
with  its  foot  while  it  deliberately  pecked  out  its  brains.  While 
the  English  Sparrows  follow  Robins  hunting  worms  on  the  lawn, 
and  saucily  snatch  the  worm  away  from  their  very  mouths,  they 
keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  Grackle,  and  if  he  so  much  as 
stops  to  look  at  them,  they  fly  off  in  terror.  In  fact  Grackles  put 
to  flight  the  innocent  Robins.     I  have  seen  a  Grackle  partly  run 
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and  partly  hop  with  win^  exlpuded  toward  a  Robin  that  was 
digging  worms  near  by,  making  the  Robin  desert  the  spot  on  which 
the  Gnw'kle  then  dug. 

But  the  most  interesting  development  of  the  Grackle,  one  that 
shows  its  great  adaptability  and  intelligence,  is  a  habit  it  has  of 
picking  up  food  from  the  water,  after  the  manner  of  the  Herring 
Gull.  A  Grackle  will  hover  close  to  the  water  its  head  to  the  wind, 
and  then  suddenly  drop,  and  with  it3  bill  pick  up  from  the  .surface 
some  morsel  as  gracefully  as  a  Gull.  This  they  do  at  times  with- 
out wetting  their  plumage;  at  other  times  the  bill,  feet  and  tail 
are  immersed,  while  I  once  saw  a  Grackle  splash  his  whole  body 
into  the  water  and  entirely  immerse  his  head,  to  emerge  without 
difficulty,  carrying  in  his  bill  what  appeared  to  be  a  small  silvery 
fish,  1  have  seen  them  after  sailing  and  hovering  over  the  water 
in  a  high  wind  with  the  spray  dashing  about  them,  skilfully  pick 
np  food  from  the  tops  of  the  waves. 

It  is  easy  to  picture  an  island  community  of  Grackles  becoming 
more  and  more  addicted  to  a  maritime  life,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
shrinking  of  their  terrestrial  food  supply  due  to  a,  change  of  clitnAte 
or  to  land  subsidence.  Would  not  these  habits  become  in  time 
as  much  inherited  as  are  similar  habits  in  the  Gulls?  Or,  lo  put 
the  question  in  another  way,  were  not  the  inherited  traits  of  the 
Gulls  originally  acquired? 

The  Ipswich  Sparrow  is  the  only  strictly  dune  dweller  among  the 
birds.  Its  summer  home  is  on  Sable  Island,  an  island  of  sand  dunes 
off  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  spends  its  winters  along  the  sandy  portions 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  e^■idently  a  near  relation  of  the  Savan- 
nah Sparrow,  which  is  somewhat  smaller  and  darker,  and  lives 
chiefly  in  marshes  and  open  fields  from  Labrador  to  New  Jersey. 
As  the  glaciers  receded  we  can  picture  the  gradual  pushing  north 
of  the  Savannah  Sparrows,  and  their  extension  to  the  great  sandy 
wastes  that  fringed  tlie  coast  for  miles.  \s  the  land  sank  and  the 
waters  rose  restricting  these  regions  of  sand,  the  struggle  for  life 
among  the  clan  that  preferred  the  sand  dunes  must  ha^'c  been  an 
intense  one,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  larger  and  stronger  birds, 
as  well  as  those  tliat  more  nearly  matchnl  in  color  their  surround- 
ings were  the  more  likely  to  survive.  Isolation  from  the  main 
land  finally  aided  in  the  work,  and  at  last  a  distinctly  new  species 
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was  evolved,  a  bird  larger  than  the  Savannah  Sparrow  of  the  main 
land,  and  of  a  gray  or  sandy,  rather  than  a  black  and  brown  color, 
so  that  when  it  squatted  in  terror  on  the  sand  the  sailing  Hawk 
was  more  apt  to  pass  it  by. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  evolution  of  the  Ipswich 
Sparrow  is  comparatively  recent,  and  that  the  age  of  this  species 
may  be  counted  by  the  paltry  fifty  thousand  years  or  so  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  glacial  period. 


A  RECONSIDERATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BLACK 

DUCKS  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

CERTAIN  VARIATIONS. 

BY  JOHN   C.    PHILLIPS. 

There  are  several  species  of  primitive  ducks  which  for  many 
reasons  are  of  peculiar  interest,  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
geographical  distribution  and  mutual  interrelationship.  This 
group  of  species  is  composed  of  Anas  fuhigula.  Anas  tristis,  Anas 
diazi,  Anas  wyvUliana  and  Anas  laysanensis.  Most  of  these  are 
poorly  represented  in  collections  and  this  fact  has  led  to  certain 
misconceptions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  notes  to  point 
out  some  of  these  mistakes,  and  to  say  a  few  words  about  individual 
and  sexual  variation. 

To  begin  with  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  principal  difficulty 
in  the  proper  understanding  of  these  local  races;  this  is  the  presence 
of  a  sexual  difference  in  plumage,  increasing  probably  with  age, 
and  comparable,  with  that  of  the  Hawaiian  duck  {Anas  wyvilliana). 
In  this  way  all  these  related  species  can  be  separated  from  A. 
irisiis  in  which  the  sexes  are  similar.  At  first  I  thought  that  this 
sex  difference  was  confined  to  A.  diazi  and  I  started  to  limit  these 
notes  to  the  latter  species,  but  as  more  specimens  turned  up  I 
thought  it  better  to  consider  all  the  American  Black  Ducks. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1910  Mr.  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  collected  some 
birds  for  me  in  the  lake  region  near  Mexico  City.  In  the  collection 
was  a  large  series  of  Anas  diazi,  heretofore  very  rare  in  museums. 
There  were  six  males  and  seventeen  females,  taken  near  Lerma  in 
the  early  Fall. 

Upon  examining  thb  series  I  was  struck  at  once  with  the  very 
marked  sexual  difference  shown  in  the  skins,  a  difference  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  properly  noticed.  The  species  was 
first  described  (Ridgway,  Auk,  1886,  p.  332)  from  an  immature 
female  and  then  later  by  F.  Ferrari-Perez  (Pt.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
1886,  p.  127)  from  an  adult  male,  as  well  as  an  immature  female. 
In  the  latter  paper  the  female  was  said  to  be  very  similar  to  the 
male  except  that  the  streaks  of  the  lower  parts  were  narrower. 
The  sexual  color  differences  of  bills  and  legs  were  not  noted. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  this  bird  is  widely  different  from  the 
other  American  Black  Ducks. 

Sexual  dimorphism.  The  most  noteworthy  sexual  differences 
are  as  follows.  The  male  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  female, 
more  especially  in  the  wing  measurement.  The  upper  mandible 
of  the  male  is  colored  a  dull  olive  or  yellow-olive,  while  that  of  the 
female  is  dusky  along  the  center  and  brilliant  orange  on  the  sides. 
Conversely  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  male  are  bright  orange  and  those 
of  the  female  a  dull  orange  color.  The  under  parts  of  the  males 
are  barred  with  irregular  blackish  V-shaped  markings,  while  the 
females  are  all  more  or  less  finely  streaked  with  a  lighter  dusky 
shade.  This  difference  of  appearance  is  due  to  a  different  feather 
pattern,  particularly  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  breast.  (See 
plate.)  The  typical  female  feather  has  a  dark  central  wedge  at  the 
tip,  while  the  male  feather  is  edged  with  brown  and  patterned 
with  a  V-shaped  sub-terminal  black  area. 

Individual  variation.  Both  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  of 
the  speculum  are  framed  by  a  black  band  inside,  and  a  light  band 
outside.  The  posterior  white  band,  formed  by  the  tips  of  the 
outer  secondaries  is  fairly  uniform,  but  the  anterior  white  band  is 
very  variable.  In  some  cases  it  is  narrower  and  mixed  with  buff 
or  dusky;  and  in  three  cases  it  is  absent  altogether  and  replaced  by 
a  very  faint  dusky  line.  These  last  are  all  females.  We  see  thus 
a  tendency  to  vary  in  the  same  direction  as  will  be  pointed  out 
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further  on  for  A.  wycUliana  and  along  the  lines  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  distinctly  Mallard  character.  In  one  specimen,  Mus.  Comp. 
2k)6l.,  No.  54135,  the^fifth  secondary  from  the  outside  shows  no 
metallic  color.  Its  inidta*  web  is  normal,  while  its  outer  is  brown, 
dusk)\  at  the  shaft,  and  light  buff  on  the  edge. 

Taken  as  a  whole  this  series  appears  very  uniform  in  color  and 
does  not  present  the  variety  of  appearances  which  is  seen  in  A, 
iritis.  In  the  latter  the  tips  of  the  secondaries  very  often  show 
a  narrow  white  band,  and  occasionally  a  specimen  is  found  that 
shows  a  white  or  whitish  band  at  each  end  of  the  speculum,  thus 
approaching  the  Mallard  type. 

The  speculum  color  of  A.  diazi  varies,  as  it  does  also  in  A.  platy- 
rhynchos  and  in  A.  trUtis,  from  a  metallic  violaceous  green  to  a 
violaceous  purple.  This  difference  has  apparently  nothing  to  do 
with  age  or  sex  and  is  not  a  character  of  specific  importance,  except 
within  wide  bounds.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  too  frequently 
in  describing  specific  differences. 

Anas  fulvigula  —  Florida  Duck  and  A.   f.  maculosa  — 

Mottled  or  Texan  Duck. 

As  originally  described  by  Sennett  (Auk,  1889,  p.  263)  the  Texan 
form  was  separated  from  the  true  Florida  Duck  on  the  basb  of 
several  indefinite  characters,  which  I  should  like  to  consider 
briefly.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  of  i>eculiar  interest  if  two  races  of 
Ducks  could  be  found  within  such  an  area  as  the  southeastern 
states  where  except  for  a  very  few  exceptional  cases  the  avifauna 
is  so  uniform. 

In  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  203,  Salvadori 
says,  "In  my  opinion  A.  maculosa  is  scarcely  different  from  A, 
fulvigula. 

I  have  at  hand  a  fine  series  of  A.  maculosa.  There  are  3  from 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  5  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
John  E.  Thayer  and  4  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster. 
These  have  been  carefully  compared  with  a  series  of  7  Florida 
Ducks  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  and  13  from  Mr. 
Brewster's  collection.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sav  that  as  far  as  I  can 
see  there  is  no  racial  difference  between  these  12  specimens  from 
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Texas  and  the  20  from  Florida.  There  is  also  one  Florida  Duck 
in  down  in  the  Brewster  series.  In  the  original  description  of 
A.  fultfigula  (Ridgway,  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  I,  p.  251)  nothing 
is  said  about  sex  dimorphism,  yet  this  is  apparent  though  perhaps 
not  quite  so  uniform  or  so  well  marked  as  in  .4.  diazi,  Mr.  Brew- 
ster's specimens  are  especially  fine,  being  mostly  birds  in  fresh 
plumage.  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  a  more  mottled  appear- 
ance in  the  males  and  a  more  streaked  appearance  in  the  females; 
the  difference  being  particularly  marked  over  the  breast,  where 
the  males  average  very  much  darker.  The  different  appearance 
of  the  under  parts  is  due  to  a  feather  pattern  similar  in  general  to 
that  found  in  A,  diazi  and  A.  wymlliana.  The  typical  male  breast 
feather  has  a  V-shaped  black  pattern  tipped  with  brown,  in  un- 
worn specimens,  while  the  female  has  a  more  irregular  black  pattern 
extending  to  the  tip  as  a  median  wedge-shaped  area.  The  sexual 
difference  is  probably  accentuated  with  age,  and  there  is  no  trouble 
in  picking  out  the  adults  of  either  sex  at  a  glance.  There  is  good 
evidence  both  here  and  in  A,  diazi  that  the  immature  feathers  are 
of  the  female  type,  the  typical  male  pattern  first  appearing  on  the 
upper  chest,  and  later  extending  to  the  abdomen.  Except  in  one 
case  the  dry  bills  of  the  Brewster  series  are  all  dull  orange  in  the 
female  and  dark  olive  in  the  male.  This  one  exception  is  a  black 
bill  in  an  undoubted  female  specimen.  There  is  no  tendency  in 
any  of  the  males  to  sex  feathers  in  the  tail.  The  speculum  varies 
from  a  brilliant  green  to  a  brilliant  purple.  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
anterior  white  speculum  band,  but  a  posterior  white  one  often 
occurs.  The  chin  color  varies  from  cream  white  to  pale  rufous 
and  no  specimen  shows  a  rufus  chin.  The  male  birds  are  somewhat 
darker  throughout  than  are  the  females.  The  young  in  down 
(one  specimen),  has  a  distinctly  pale  appearance  compared  with 
the  young  of  A.  fristift.  It  is  brownish  in  appearance  rather  than 
dusky.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind  and  turning  now  to  A.  fulri- 
gula  maculosa  we  find  this  Texan  and  Mexican  race  separated  from 
the  Florida  race  by  Sennett  with  the  following  characters.  Color 
of  the  cheeks  more  brown  than  in  A.fuhigula  (streaked  with  brown 
according  to  Sennett,  but  I  cannot  see  what  is  meant  by  this). 
It  is  probable  that  the  Texan  birds  were  tiiought  to  have  more 
richly  colored  cliins.     Tiie  spt»culuni  is  said  to  be  purple  instead 
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of  green,  while  the  general  color  of  the  under  parts  is  mottled 
instead  of  streaked.  The  light  color  of  the  margins  of  the  tail 
feathers  is  said  to  be  different,  as  are  the  lighter  parts  of  the 
plumage  in  general. 

As  to  the  color  of  the  cheeks  there  is  no  difference  in  the  markings 
themselves,  or  in  the  ground  color.  It  is  true  that  in  specimen 
No.  4562,  M.  C.  Z.,  from  Brownsville  the  ground  color  of  the  chin 
is  rather  darker  than  any  Florida  specimens  which  I  have  seen. 
The  bird  as  a  whole  is  very  dark,  having  the  appearance  of  being 
stained  during  life.  As  to  the  speculum  color  it  varies  so  much, 
as  was  shown  above  that  I  cannot  consider  it  very  seriously.  In 
Mr.  Brewster's  specimens  from  Texas  the  color  was  purplish  green, 
and  in  the  other  specimens  there  was  quite  a  range  of  shading  from 
purplish  green  to  a  nearly  pure  purple.  The  direction  of  the  light, 
must  of  course  be  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  speculum 
colors.  As  to  the  general  color  of  the  under  parts  it  wou!3  seem 
that  an  adult  male  Texan  bird  was  being  compared  by  Sennett  with 
a  female  or  immature  male  from  Florida.  The  general  color  of 
the  feather  margins  does  not  show  any  difference  in  the  two 
regions.  As  to  size,  over  70  separate  measurements  have  been 
carefully  taken  and  averaged,  and  they  show  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence. They  do  show  this,  however,  that  the' Florida  and  Texas 
birds  differ  slightly  from  A.  diazi.  The  culmen  in ^4.  diazi  is 
shorter,  while  the  tarsus  and  wing  are  slightly  longer.  A  somewhat 
careful  consideration,  then,  has  given  no  proof  of  two  races  of  A. 
fulvigula. 

Anas  tristis — Black  Duck. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  question  of  two 
forms  of  this  species.^  Neither  material  nor  experimental  proof 
is  at  hand.  It  is,  however,  very  interesting  to  look  at  a  mixed 
series  of  A.  tristiit  and  compare  it  in  a  general  way  with  A.  diazi 
or  A.fulrigula.  In  the  former  species  there  is  a  diversity  in  general 
shade  and  markings,  esi>ecially  on  the  lower  parts,  which  is  very 
curious  in  such  stable  birds  as  the  Anatidie.  It  suggests  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  *  mixed  population',  the  term  being  used  here 

*  .4.  rubripes  and  .4.  rubripes  tristis. 
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in  a  genetic  sense.  There  is  certainly  evidence  of  two  forms,  but 
unfortunately  some  of  the  characters  form  a  graded  scale,  and  are 
well  defined  only  in  male  birds,  perhaps  only  in  old  males. 

There  are  however,  other  interesting  variations  in  A,  tristis, 
such  as  the  irregular  occurrence  of  characters  that  are  essentially 
Mallard.  I  mean  here  variations  that  occur  outside  of  the  rather 
common  hybrids  with  the  Mallard.  Such  variations  occur  in  a 
large  number  of  full  plumaged  male  birds.  I  paid  some  attention 
to  these  variations  a  few  years  ago  and  was  surprised  to  find  in 
perhaps  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  male  birds  taken  in  late  fall  in 
Massachusetts,  some  of  the  following  abnormalities.  One  or  more 
brilliant  metallic  green  feathers  on  the  pileum;  a  general  metallic 
cast  to  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts,  especially  the  rump;  the 
upbending  of  the  central  tail  feathers,  sometimes  to  quite  a  marked 
extent;  and  the  very  much  darker  appearance  of  the  chest  in  con- 
trast t6  the  abdomen,  so  that  a  demarcation  line  was  more  or  less 
apparent,  corresponding  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  chestnut  m  the 
Mallard.  Also,  as  was  before  noted  the  posterior  end  of  the 
speculum  may  be  banded  with  white,  and  occasionally  both  ends^ 
are  framed  by  a  narrow  white  band.  These  characters  may 
appear  singly  ot  several  of  them  in  combination. 

If  they  signified  a  slight  infusion  of  Mallard  blood  we  should 
certainly  expect  to  find  some  sort  of  corresponding  variation  in 
the  Mallard.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Aside  from  well 
marked  hybrids,  the  Mallard  presents  no  evidence  of  contamina- 
tion. We  must,  therefore,  regard  these  variations  as  slight  Mallard 
tendencies  which  are  being  carried  along  by  the  si>ecies,  for  the 
most  part  in  a  latent  or  inhibited  condition. 

In  examining  some  pure  wild  male  Black  Ducks  which  I  have 
had  in  captivity  for  three  years  I  was  much  struck  with  the  large 
amount  of  green  which  had  appeared  in  the  postocular  stripe  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  pileum.  Their  rumps  were  brilliant  bronze 
with  iridescent  green  reflection.  There  has  certainly  been  a 
change  in  these  birds  in  three  years,  but  I  have  no  exact  notes. 
I  have  never  set»n  so  much  green  in  any  wild  kille<l  Black  Ducks 
as  one  of  these  captive  ducks  shows. 

The  occurrence  of  such  variation  makes  the  problem  of  a  possible 
bi-racial  composition  of  A.  tn'stis  even  more  difficult.     I  hope  to 
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be  able  soon  to  obtain  experimental  proof  either  for  or  against  the 
presence  of  latent  Mallard  characters  in  A.  trutis. 

Anas  wyvilliana  —  Hawaiian  Duck. 

This  duck  is  considered  here  because  of  its  undoubted  relation- 
ship to  the  American  Black  Ducks,  and  on  account  of  its  curious 
variations,  which  have  already  received  conunents  from  several 
writers.  I  hope  to  show  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Florida  Duck, 
a  certain  amount  of  misconception  has  arisen  because  of  a  failure 
to  understand  the  sex  plumages.  There  are  other  matters,  however, 
that  cannot  be  disposed  of  so  easily  and  which  must  be  taken  up 
in  some  detail.  The  U.  S.  National  Museum  has  kindly  loaned 
seven  specimens  of  this  very  rare  duck,  and  the  three  others  studied 
belong  to  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  The  species  is 
now  either  extinct,  or  bordering  closely  upon  it. 

The  Hawaiian  duck  is  very  interesting  also,  because  it  shows 
direct  Mallard  affinities,  and  is  the  only  other  species  except  the 
Laysan  Teal  {Anas  laysanensis)  that  normally  carries  the  Mallard 
sex  feathers  in  the  tail.  Its  individual  variation  is  all  the  more 
curious  when  found  in  a  group  as  stable  as  the  Anatidse,  especially 
when  confined  to  an  insular  habiti^t. 

Anas  tpymUiana  was  first  described,  with  a  short  diagnosis,  by 
Sclater  in  1878  (P.  Z.  S.  1878,  p.  250)  but  there  was  nothing  to 
show  to  which  sex  the  specimens  belonged,  except  the  mark  of  the 
collector,  who  recorded  them  as  males.  In  the  Voyage  of  the 
Challenger  (Birds,  Plate  XXII)  Sclater  figures  one  of  these  males, 
which  is  apparently  in  juvenile  plumage  or  perhaps  in  summer 
moult. 

In  1888,  Stejneger  (Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  II,  p.  98)  calb 
attention  to  the  defects  in  the  original  description  and  in  the  plate, 
and  then  deals  at  some  length  with  the  various  differences  found 
among  the  five  specimens  than  at  hand  in  the  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum. 
Other  remarks  were  made  about  this  species  by  T.  Salvadori  (in 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  196,  1895)  who 
also  considered  this  bird  more  or  less  of  an  ornithological  puzzle. 

Rothschild  in  the  'Avifauna  of  Laysan,'  1900,  p.  271,  gives  two 
plates  of  A.  wytilliana  and  discusses  his  large  series  of  specimens. 
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First  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  ten  specimens  before  us  and  in 
a  general  way  give  the  main  points  of  sexual  difference.  Of  the 
six  males,  four  are  correctly  sexed,  one  is  unsexed,  and  one  has  been 
sexed  both  as  a  male  and  a  female  and  then  had  both  marks  crossed 
out.  There  is,  however,  no  question  about  the  sex  of  either  of 
these  two.  All  six  males  present  the  characteristic  V-shaped 
markings  on  the  breast  (see  plate)  thickly  streaked  throat  and 
cheeks,  nearly  black  pileum,  sometimes  mixed  with  iridescent 
green  towards  the  neck;  and  except  in  one  case  evidence  of  sex 
feathers  in  the  tail.  In  this  one  case  (Nat.  Mus.  No.  113448)  the 
middle  tail  feathers  are  lacking,  probably  moulted  out  as  the  date 
is  May.  The  sex  feathers  appear  to  be  typically  three  in  number, 
but  they  may  be  four.  They  are  not  so  well  developed  as  in  the 
Mallard. 

Of  the  four  females  all  are  correctly  sexed.  They  all  have  the 
streaked  under  parts  characteristic  of  A,  diazi  (see  plate),  im- 
maculate throats  and  absence  of  sex  feathers. 

The  table  of  measurements  below  shows  the  size  difference  in 
the  two  sexes.  This  b  small  and  about  comparable  with  that  seen 
in  A.  diazi. 

Malet. 


No.  113447 

U.  8.  Nat. 

113449     131717'     113448 

21319 

15025 

Mus. 

do. 

do.           do. 

do. 

M.C.Z. 

Av. 

Culmen 

44 

44 

45            48 

44 

46 

45 

Wing 

230 

218 

223          228 

218 

212 

221 

Tarsus 

37 

39 

39            40 
Females, 

39 

38 

39 

A. 

,  nberti 

Type  12788 

U. 

8.  Nat.      ] 

113450         131718 

48384 

48383 

Mus. 

do.              do. 

M.C.Z. 

M.C.Z. 

Av. 

Culmen 

42 

44               41 

44 

45 

43 

Wing 

212 

210            206 

215 

219 

212 

Tarsus 

35 

38              38 

38 

41 

38 

We  must  now  turn  to  Dr.  Stejneger*s  account  of  the  species. 
He  first  describes  the  two  males,  U.  S.  X.  M.,  No.  113447  and  No. 
113449,  and  shows  several  points  of  difference  between  them, 
especially  in  the  color  of  the  bill,  in  the  anterior  white  wing  band 
and  in  the  under  wing-coverts  and  under  tail-coverts. 
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No.  113448  was  taken  to  be  a  female  (absence  of  sex  feathers 
noted  above)  although  the  specimen  is  without  doubt  a  male,  as 
evidenced  by  the  characteristic  breast  pattern,  large  size,  and  dark 
chin.  The  smaller  upper  wing-coverts  are  broadly  margined  with 
cinnamon  in  this  specimen,  a  character  also  seen  especially  well  in 
No.  131718  and  in  the  type  of  A.  aberti.  This  certainly  looks, 
as  Stejneger  himself  suggests,  like  a  youthful  type  of  plumage  for 
the  males  of  more  advanced  plumage  show  the  small  wing-coverts 
plain  drab,  slightly  edged  with  white. 

Of  the  other  two  specimens  described  as  females.  No.  21319  is  a 
typical  male,  and  this  leads  to  a  misunderstanding.  The  only 
female  then,  which  Dr.  Stejneger  had  was  No.  113450.  He 
mentions  among  true  individual  differences,  the  curious  white 
ring  around  the  eye  in  one  specimen,  the  transposition  of  the  white 
anterior  wing-bar,  the  coloring  of  the  lining  of  the  wing,  etc.  These 
will  be  referred  to  again. 

Salvadori,  1895,  confesses  that  he  does  not  understand  the 
species.  He  thinks  that  domesticated  mallards  might  have 
become  feral  and  influenced  A.  uyyvilliana.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
not  at  all  probable  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  species  and  its 
perfect  uniformity  as  to  measurements.  Salvadori  calls  attention 
to  the  characters  that  distinguish  the  adult  males  and  shows  that 
young  birds  resemble  adult  females. 

Rothschild,  1900,  in  two  fine  plates  shows  well  the  Mallard  affini- 
ties of  the  species.  His  series  is  a  large  one  and  especially  inter- 
esting are  the  few  white  flank  feathers  finely  undulated  with 
blackish  brown  which,  together  with  the  faint  cross-barring  on  the 
abdomen  occur  only  in  his  oldest  males. 

This  series  shows  nothing  of  this  sort  and  it  is  therefore  probable, 
as  suggested  by  Rothschild,  that  final  male  plumage  is  not  obtained 
for  several  years.  He  picks  out  his  younger  males  by  the  presence 
of  spotted  abdomen  and  absence  of  curled  retrices,  but  this  diagno- 
sis would  not  hold  in  the  series  at  hand,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  above 
description  of  the  males. 

Rothschild  calls  attention  to  variability,  which  he  considers 
greater  in  the  female.  In  some  of  his  female  specimens  white  tips 
were  present  on  the  coverts  which  form  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
speculum.     The  different  appearance  of  the  under  wing-coverts 
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ID  bis  specimens  is  a  form  of  \'Briation  which  along  with  some  others 
he  says  he  cannot  account  for. 

Aside,  then,  from  certain  other  curious  variations,  we  have  m 
thu  species  male  birds  with  Mallard  aflinilies  readily  distinguished 
from  the  females,  a  juvenile  plumage  like  the  females  (Rothschild) 
very  likely  a  partial  eclipse  plumage. —  in  which  the  males  lose 
some  of  their  characteristics, —  and  almost  certainly  some  changes 
due  to  age.  The  lack  of  accurate  dates  makes  any  assumptions 
on  this  last  point  merely  guesswork.  A  good  deal  of  the  difference 
in  color  of  the  lower  parts  in  this  series  is,  I  believe,  due  to  staining 
during  life.' 

I  should  like  to  point  out  what  is  at  once  the  most  noticeable 
variation,  and  one  that  is  certainty  separated  from  any  question 
of  age.     This  has  to  do  with  speculum  bars. 

In  the  males  the  first  band  anterior  to  the  speculum  is  always 
black,  but  next  to  this  there  is  a  wide  range  of  color  difference.  In 
one  case  there  is  a  broad  white  band,  in  two  cases  a  narrow  white 
band,  in  two  other  cases  a  very  indistinct  buffy  band,  and  in  one 
case  no  band  other  than  the  black  one,  which  here  is  very  finely 
tipped  with  whitish. 

In  the  females  (.-1.  abetii  included)  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
speculum  is,  in  four  specimens,  bordered  by  a  black  band  formed 
by  black  tipped  greater  coverts,  next  comes  a  band  of  buff  color 
which  shows  a  marked  variation,  In  one  case  it  is  almost  indis- 
tinguishable, while  in  three  cases  it  varies  from  a  very  light  buff  to 
a  russet  color.  In  the  fifth  case,  No.  1 13430,  as  Dr.  Stejneger  has 
described,  the  normal  white  bar  is  replaced  by  a  grey  one,  while  a 
new  bar  of  pure  white  is  interpose<l  between  the  black  bar  and  the 
speculum,  an  arrangement  entirely  unique  and  non-mallard  like. 
The  posterior  end  of  the  speculum  appears  to  be  always  uniform, 
it  is  bordered  by  two  bars,  an  inner  black  and  an  outer  white. 
Thus  we  see  a  general  tendency  to  variation  anterior  to  the  specu- 
lum, as  was  previously  pointed  out  for  .J.  liiasi.  There  arc  several 
otlicr  minor  points  of  interest  about  A.  wyHlh'ana,  one  of  which  is 
a  slight  tendency  to  albinism  in  at  least  three  specimens. 


'ef.  Wibon  Bulletin.  XJtt,  p.  231. 
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Anas  abebti — Abest's  Duck. 

Tliis  duck,  represented  by  the  single  type  specimen,  taken  mt 
Mazatlan  on  the  west  coast  of  Mesdco,  was  described  by  Mr, 
Ridgway  in  1878  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat,  Mus.,  Vol,  I,  p,  250), 

At  that  time  A.  vynUiana  had  just  beoi  described  by  Mr,  Sdater 
from  a  male  ^Mcimen,  and  the  sex  dimorphism  of  that  species  was 
not  recognized.  Mr.  Ridgway  compared  his  A,  aberU  (T^P^  ^<^* 
12789  U.  S.  Nat,  Mus.)  with  a  specimen  of  A.  KyviUtana  thought 
to  be  a  female.  It  appears,  howe\^r  from  his  description  (p.  251) 
that  this  bird  must  have  been  a  male  (V-shaped  breast  markings, 
densely  streaked  throat,  etc.)  so  that  the  similarity''  of  A,  abnii 
and  A.  tryviUiana  escaped  his  notice. 

In  1888  Dr.  Stejneger  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  II,  p.  99)  took 
up  the  question  of  A.  aberti.  He  sa^-s:  "So  close  is  the  similarity 
that  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  No.  113450  (A,  tryrtViiawfl),  from 
the  tN-pe  of  A.  aberti  except  by  the  larger  size  and  the  total  absence 
even  of  an  indication  of  supraocular  or  transocular  stripes."  Now 
a  comparison  of  the  size  of  A.  aberti  with  four  other  undoubted 
female  specimens  shows  that  it  is  in  one  case  even  larger  than  .4. 
wyvilliana.  As  to  the  stripes  on  the  head,  I  can  see  no  difference 
in  comparing  the  two  specimens  above  referred  to  by  Dr.  Stejneger 
and  at  best  the  supraocular  and  transocular  stripes  in  the  Hawaiian 
ducks  are  very  indefinite.  They  are  barely  perceptible  in  the 
female  and  absent  in  the  male. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  type  of  A,  aberti  with  the  four  other 
undoubted  female  specimens  in  this  museum  and  the  National 
Museum  shows  no  essential  difference  in  color,  pattern  or  size, 
hence  it  appears  that  in  the  absence  of  any  further  material  from 
Mexico  A.  aberti  must  be  considered  as  a  female  Hawaiian  duck, 
accidentally  occurring  in  Mexico  and  no  longer  deserving  a  specific 
name.  These  facts  are  now  probably  perfectly  familiar  to  Mr. 
Ridgway  so  that  the  above  remarks  are  not  to  be  taken  at  all  in 
a  critical  sense. 
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Fbmalbs,  a.  diau. 
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I         ! 
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Females,  A.  diasi. — Continued, 
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18 

18 
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43 
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Males,  A.  diazi. 
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MORNING  AWAKENING  AND  EVEN-SONG.^ 

BY   HORACE  W.   WRIGHT. 

At  my  summer  home  at  Jefferson  Highland  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains, New  Hampshire,  I  have  been  interested  in  obtaining,  as 
nearly  as  careful  and  systematic  effort  would  enable  me  to  do,  the 
order  and  manner  in  which  the  summer-resident  birds  within 
range  of  hearing  awake  and  voice  themselves.  Already  some 
general  impressions  that  the  birds  of  certain  species  sang  earlier 
than  those  of  certain  other  species  had  been  received,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  worth  while  to  obtain  some  exact  records  and  learn  whether 
there  were  definite  and  distinctive  habits  belonging  to' the  com- 
mon birds  in  regard  to  the  time  when  they  begin  to  sing.  It  was 
resolved,  therefore,  to  procure  a  series  of  early  morning  records 
for  comparison,  and  fifteen  such  records  are  now  possessed,  obtained 
on  May  27  and  June  2,  1902;  June  8  and  28,  1903;  June  11  and  16 
and  July  5  and  9,  1904;  June  10,  1905;  July  9,  1906;  July  4,  1908; 
June  27,  1909;  July  4,  1910;  and  June  28  and  July  4,  1911.  The 
range  of  date  is  nearly  equidistant  before  and  after  the  summer 
solstice.  The  variation  in  time  of  sunrise  for  thirteen  of  the  records 
is  but  five  minutes,  the  earliest  sunrise,  4.02  o'clock,  occurring 
midway  within  the  dates  of  these  thirteen  records.  The  two  other 
records  extend  to  a  variation  of  nine  minutes  in  the  time  of  sunrise. 
These  variations  affect  but  slightly  the  resulting  averages  of  time 
derived  from  the  series  and  have  no  effect  to  alter  the  relative 
places  of  the  species  in  the  order  of  their  awakening.  So  they 
have  been  regarded  as  negligible.  This  period  of  the  season  was 
chosen,  because  it  is  the  time  when  the  birds  in  general  are  singing 
most  freely  and  are  definitely  located  for  nesting. 

That  the  first  bird-note  of  the  morning  might  be  chronicled  and 
assurance  be  had  that  the  earliest  had  been  heard,  position  has 
usually  been  taken  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  previous,  as  the 
experience  of  the  first  two  or  three  occasions  indicated  the  time  to 
be.     This  has  been  done  from  2.35  to  2.50  o'clock.     The  position 
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taken  on  each  occasion  has  been  upon  the  driveway  midway  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  road,  or  about  fifty  feet  from  either,  with 
open  lawn  around.  The  record  has  usually  extended  over  two 
or  two  and  a  half  hours,  that  is,  up  to  5  or  5.15  o'clock. 

The  elevation  of  the  location  is  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  place  is  situated  on  the  southwestern  slope  of  Boy  Mountain, 
which  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  secondary  ranges  and  rises  to  a  height 
of  2240  feet,  the  summit  being  somewhat  north  of  east.  The  sun- 
shine, therefore,  is  delayed  in  reaching  the  location  and  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  seen  on  the  mountains  across 
the  narrow  valley  some  time  before  they  have  reached  the  lis* 
tener's  position,  and  still  eariier  they  have  brightened  with  rosy 
light  the  heads  of  the  Presidents  uplifted  higher  into  the  sky. 
Thus  there  b  a  pervasive  light  thrown  around  much  before  the 
birds  whose  voices  have  been  chronicled  come  within  the  range 
of  the  sun,  which  is  not  until  forty-five  minutes  or  an  hour  after 
its  actual  rising. 

A  row  of  maples  together  with  other  shade  trees  borders  the 
nearer  roadside,  while  across  the  road,  beyond  a  mere  border  of 
grass  land,  mixed  woodland  reaches  up  the  mountain  side.  Farther 
eastward  from  this  woodland  is  open,  rocky,  hilkide  pasture,  dotted 
with  individual  spruces  and  firs.  Mowing  fields  stretch  away 
southeastward.  Westward  and  about  five  hundred  feet  distant 
woods  of  mixed  growth  extend  to  the  river  which  is  some  three 
hundred  feet  below  in  the  valley  bottom.  These  woods  are  well 
occupied  by  songsters,  especially  warblers  of  many  species,  whose 
songs  are  heard  when  at  the  close  of  the  morning-awakening  record 
the  footpaths  through  them  have  been  followed.  But  these  voices 
within  the  wood  have  seldom  reached  up  to  the  position  chosen  and 
entered  the  records  obtained.  The  warblers  and  other  songsters, 
however,  which  occupy  the  woodland  bordering  the  road  are  well 
within  the  range  of  hearing,  as  well  as  the  birds  of  the  fields,  the 
open  hillside  pasture,  and  the  roadside. 

Taking  position  with  paper  block  in  hand  and  assisted  to  make 
notes  by  the  light  of  a  small  electric  lantern  or  a  candle,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  first  bird-note  has  been  waited  for.  Meanwhile 
a  few  minutes  of  complete  stillness  have  continued  the  silence  of 
the  night,  thb  stillness  being  broken  only  by  the  distant  sound  of 
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the  flowing  river  or  by  the  occasional  piping  of  a  hyla  or  croaking 
of  a  frog  in  a  pond-hole  some  distance  away,  and  once  by  the 
voice  of  a  Whip-poor-will  coming  up  from  the  valley.  A  few  fire- 
flies flitting  about  have  often  given  a  touch  of  animation  to  the 
foreground.  Although  at  this  time  the  darkness  of  night  still 
prevails,  the  first  glimmer  of  light  has  been  apparent  in  the  eastern 
sky  even  at  2.40  or  2.45  o'clock.  This  is  soon  followed  by  the  first 
bird-notes,  a  Song  Sparrow  or  a  Chippy  not  far  away  breaking 
forth  into  its  song  once,  or  perhaps  the  song  of  an  Alder  Flycatcher 
in  the  middle  distance  once  given,  or  the  twitter  of  Bam  Swallows 
at  the  nearest  farm  bam,  or  the  sudden  awakening  and  cackling 
of  a  Robin  near  by.  Our  neighbor's  cocks  also  awake  and  crow 
at  this  time.  The  sparrows  mentioned  above  at  first  give  repeti- 
tions of  their  song  at  intervals  only,  two  or  three  individuals  of  each 
species  thus  expressing  themselves,  but  presently  a  Robin  breaks 
forth  into  singing  and  continues  with  scarcely  an  interruption  for 
about  forty-five  minutes,  singing  most  joyously.  The  first  Robin 
is  soon  joined  by  a  second  and  a  third  and  a  fourth,  their  voices 
uniting  in  a  loud  and  exuberant  chorus.  One  Chipping  Sparrow 
after  another  also  joins  in  until  three  or  four  are  singing,  and  these 
repeat  their  trills  shortened  from  the  usual  length  in  a  most  hurried 
and  excited  way,  seeming  to  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  eager  haste 
which  is  not  manifested  in  their  singing  later  in  the  day.  Already 
one  voice  after  another  from  several  different  species  within  range 
has  joined  in  the  concert.  Meanwhile  the  pale  light  of  the  dawn 
has  gradually  brightened  in  the  eastern  sky  and  a  faint  light  has 
begun  to  be  diffused  around.  This  b  still  quite  dim  at  3.15,  but  at 
3.25  or  3.30  it  has  become  sufficient  to  dispense  with  artificial 
light  and  begin  to  see  by  the  light  of  day. 

The  birds  remain  on  their  night  perches  apparently  until  after 
3.30  and  commonly  until  3.45  or  3.50,  or  even  4  o'clock.  For  the 
voices  up  to  this  time  come  from  the  same  locations  and  the  songs 
reltch  the  ear  unchanged  in  sound  as  to  direction  or  distance. 
Moreover  the  light  by  3.30  o'clock  has  become  sufficient  for  dis- 
cerning a  bird  if  it  were  in  motion.  -  The  earliest  record  of  move- 
ment which  has  been  noted,  with  one  exception  mentioned  later 
under  the  Robin,  was  that  of  a  Chipping  Sparrow  dropping  from 
its  perch  in  a  maple  by  the  gate  to  the  driveway  at  3.30  and  con- 
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tinuing  to  sing  there.  On  two  other  occasions,  two  years  apart, 
a  Chippy  which  had  evidently  spent  the  night  in  this  maple  by  the 
gate  dropped  down  onto  the  gate-post  at  3.43  and  3.49  respectively. 
Bam  Swallows  have  passed  singing  at  3.32  and  4  o'clock.  A  Robin 
was  once  seen  to  fly  at  3.35  from  one  roadside  maple  to  another. 
A  Hummingbird  once  flew  by  at  3.52  and  on  another  occasion  was 
seen  hovering  among  apple  blossoms  at  4  o'clock.  The  earliest 
Crow  on  the  wing  was  seen  at  3.53  and  on  another  occasion  at  4 
o'clock.  Two  Cedar  Waxwings  once  flew  forth  and  about  at  3.56 
o'clock.  The  earliest  Phcebe  in  flight  dropped  into  the  road  at 
4  o'clock.  By  4.15,  or  directly  after  sunrise,  there  is  general  move- 
ment and  activity.  By  that  time  most  of  the  usual  birds  in  the 
neighborhood  have  sung,  and  some  have  already  finished  their 
welcome  to  the  day  and  are  busily  seeking  their  food. 

On  the  fifteen  occasions  forty-six  species  which  had  spent  the 
night  near  by  have  been  recorded.  Thirty-four  of  these  were 
heard  on  many  or  several  occasions,  and  twelve  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions only.  The  records  of  the  latter  class,  however,  are  definite 
and,  perhaps,  of  not  inferior  value.  They  represent  species  usually 
beyond  the  range  of  hearing  yet  on  the  single  occasion  or  two 
located  near.  On  three  of  the  occasions  nineteen  or  twenty  species 
only  contributed  to  the  concert,  but  on  five  others  twenty-nine  or 
thirty  different  voices  were  heard. 

Mornings  that  were  calm  and  of  about  normal  temperature  were 
chosen.  But  twice  the  temperature  was  as  low  as  46®  and  52° 
and  once  as  high  as  76°,  namely,  on  the  morning  of  July  4, 1911, 
a  new  maximum  night  record.  Several  mornings  were  clouded, 
however,  the  cloudiness  increasing  and  two  or  three  times  culmi- 
nating in  rain  a  half-hour  or  so  before  the  usual  time  of  closing 
the  record.  Under  these  conditions  some  later  voices  naturally 
failed.  Thus  on  July  4,  1910,  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell  at  4  o'clock; 
at  4.23  there  was  a  distant  roll  of  thunder  and  a  storm-cloud  was 
seen  to  fill  the  western  sky;  at  4.35  it  became  very  dark,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  wind  and  rain  had  come.  In  ten  minutes  more 
the  force  of  these  had  passed,  but  a  gentle  rain  continued.  Every 
voice  had  been  stilled  by  the  brief  tempest,  and  when  its  noise  had 
subsideil  not  a  note  was  heard.  Five  minutes  later  a  Song  Sparrow 
sang.     Twenty  species  only  had  voiced  themselves  before  the  rain. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  cloudy  conditions  have  had  an  influence 
to  any  extent  in  delaying  the  time  of  early  song.  The  records 
indicate  that  the  early-singing  sparrows  and  flycatchers,  the  Robin 
and  other  thrushes  sang  as  early  on  some  clouded  mornings  as  on 
some  fair  mornings  and  in  some  instances  even  a  few  minutes 
earlier.  Neither  has  the  moon  appeared  to  exert  any  influence, 
as  it  has  usually  been  either  the  time  of  new  moon,  or  a  day  or  two 
before,  or  when  it  was  in  the  first  quarter,  in  all  which  phases  there 
has  been  no  moonlight  at  the  time  of  morning-awakening.  On 
four  occasions  when  there  was  moonlight  the  sky  was  clouded,  and 
the  records  indicate  that  the  earliest  singers  were  a  trifle  later  in 
beginning  to  sing,  the  cloudiness  offsetting  whatever  gain  of  light 
from  the  moon  there  may  have  been.  It  is  a  question,  not  answered 
by  the  records,  whether  bright  moonlight  influences  the  early  song- 
sters to  sing  earlier  than  when  the  sky  is  only  starlit,  since  none  of 
the  records  have  been  obtained  under  moonlight.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, not  unlikely  that  bright  moonlight  has  no  effect  to  awaken 
earlier  the  early-singing  birds,  but  that  they  instinctively  await 
the  first  glimmer  of  daybreak  before  singing. 

The  combined  records  indicate  that  the  birds  of  thirty-three 
species  averaged  to  sing  before  the  time  of  earliest  sunrise,  that 
being  4.02  o'clock.  Included  among  these  are  nine  members  of  the 
sparrow  family,  five  of  the  common  sparrows  having  place  among 
the  earliest  eleven  songsters;  all  six  members  of  the  thrush  family 
from  the  Robin  as  the  third  bird  to  the  Olive-backed  Thrush  as 
the  seventeenth;  the  five  common  flycatchers,  these  having  place 
among  the  earliest  nineteen  songsters;  Black-billed  Cuckoo,  Ruby- 
throated  Hummingbird,  Crow,  Bam  Swallow,  Red-eyed  Vireo, 
Blue-headed  Vireo,  Chickadee;  and  six  species  of  warblers,  all 
which  have  place  among  the  last  sixteen  of  the  thirty-three  species 
which  sing  before  sunrise.  The  Oven-bird,  the  earliest  warbler, 
does  not  average  to  sing  before  3.29  o'clock,  or  thirty-three  minutes 
after  the  Song  Sparrow  and  twenty-seven  minutes  after  the  Robin. 
The  Redstart,  the  next  earliest  warbler,  does  not  sing  until  seven- 
teen minutes  later.  Then  in  the  sixteen  minutes  preceding  sun- 
rise five  other  warblers  begin  to  sing.  Still  five  other  species  of 
warblers  have  not  been  heard  until  after  the  sun  has  risen.  Per- 
haps in  other  locations  some  of  the  warbler  voices  would  have  been 
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earlier  heard,  but  they  ha\e  been  listened  for  most  carefully  and 
have  not  been  detected  earlier  than  as  recorde<l.  The  warblers, 
therefore,  as  a  family  appear  to  be  comparatively  late-awakening 
birds  to  sing.  Moat  of  the  common  sparrows  and  the  fiycatchera 
and  all  the  thrushes  precede  them.  The  warblers  also  at  ihe  close 
of  the  day  cease  sinfijing  early,  again  the  common  sparrows  and  the 
flycatchers  and  the  thrushes  outdistancing  them  in  extension 
of  sung,  as  in  the  morning  by  beginning  earlier  to  sing.  The 
Bobolink  apparently  waits  for  the  sun  to  appear  and  then  rises 
joyously  on  wing  and  pours  forth  his  abundant  song.  The  calls 
of  the  woodpeckers  come  after  sunrise,  and  the  voice  of  the  Swnft 
is  then  first  heard. 

The  principle  of  averages  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  record 
was  suggestcfl  b^\'  the  diversity  of  time  of  first  song  on  the  part  of 
birds  of  many  of  the  species,  of  which  several  records  had  been 
obtained.  But  if  the  relative  order  of  species  be  based  on  the 
earliest  singing  of  an  individual  upon  any  one  occasion,  still  (en 
of  the  first  eleven  species  in  the  list  remain  the  ten  earliest  songsters, 
although  the  relative  position  in  the  case  of  several  is  somewhat 
changed.  On  this  basis  Song  Sparrow  remains  first,  having  sung 
at  2.40;  Chipping  Sparrow  remains  second,  at  2.43;  Robin  remains 
third,  at  2.46;  Bam  Swallow  becomes  fourth,  also  at  2.46;  Vesper 
Sparrow  is  fifth,  at  2.47;  Alder  Flycatcher  is  sixth,  at  2.53;  Savan- 
nah Sparrow  is  seventh,  at  2..54;  .Hermit  Thrush  is  eighth,  at  2.56; 
Phoebe  is  ninth,  at  2.o7;  and  Wood  Pewee  is  tenth,  at  2.58  o'clock. 
The  WTiite-throated  Sparrow,  sixth  on  the  basis  of  averages,  takes 
a  lower  place  in  the  order,  not  having  been  heard  earlier  than  3.05 
o'clock.  Fractions  of  a  minute  resulting  in  deducing  averages 
have  ijeen  discanJed.  Where  two  or  three  species  are  recorded 
alike  in  time  of  awakening  to  aing,  the  fractions,  smaller  and  greater, 
have  determined  the  order  of  precedence.  In  instances,  in  which 
a  time  record  or  two  of  a  species  are  considerably  later  than  most 
records  of  the  species  and  would  tend  erroneously  to  make  the 
average  time  of  first  song  somewhat  later,  these  records  have  been 
eliminated  in  the  reckonings,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining 
results  most  closely  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

The  author  would  desire  it  to  be  understood  that,  while  he  has 
endeavored  to  be  accurate,  he  regards  the  figures  of  time  given  as 
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close  approxiinations  to  the  true  rather  than  as  absolutely  exact. 
And  it  should  also  be  understood  that  the  entire  paper  is  the  result 
of  the  author's  records  and  individual  experience  in  this  mountain 
hamlet. 

The  order  of  awakening  follows  in  detail.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  time  of  the  earliest  sunrise  within  the  period  of 
the  season  covered  b  4.02  o'clock. 

1.  The  Song  Sparrow  (Mehspiza  melodia  melodia)  breaks 
forth  into  song  in  an  occasional  way  first  of  all  the  birds,  much  as  it 
has  sometimes  been  heard  to  do  in  the  hours  of  the  night,  giving, 
it  may  be,  a  single  rendering  or  two  only.  A  second  and  a  third 
bird  usually  promptly  follow  the  first,  also  singing  in  this  occasional 
way,  and  thereby  differentiating  this  singing  from  the  casual 
expression  of  song  of  a  single  bird  in  the  night  hours.  The  earliest 
recorded  time  of  song  is  2.40  o'clock.  On  six  other  occasions  the  times 
of  first  song  have  been  2.47, 2.52,  2.54  (twice),  2.56,  and  2.59  o'clock. 
On  four  occasions  the  first  song  was  at  3  and  on  one  other  at  3.10 
o'clock.  This  occasional  singing  at  intervals  often  continues  for 
forty-five  minutes,  and  then  the  songsters  give  themselves  over  to 
song  for  a  period,  their  voices  becoming  more  prominent  in  the 
morning  chorus.  The  records  of  these  twelve  occasions  establish 
the  average  time  of  the  first  song  as  £.56  o'clock.  The  average 
time  of  more  free  and  constant  singing  is  3.36  o'clock.  The  very 
infrequent  repetition  of  the  song  for  the  first  forty-five  minutes, 
or  thereabouts,  constitutes  the  Song  Sparrow  an  inconspicuous 
first  songster,  while  it  really  is  the  earliest  in  point  of  time,  based 
upon   averages   of  records. 

2.  The  Chipping  Sparrow's  {Spizella  passerina  passerina), 
earliest  record  for  song  is  2.45  o'clock.  There  are  twelve  records 
of  first  song  between  2.45  and  3.15  o'clock.  These  establish  the 
average  time  as  2.58  o'clock.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Song  Sparrow, 
the  Chippy  gives  its  trill,  it  may  be,  a  single  utterance  or  two  only, 
and  other  repetitions  may  not  come  for  some  minutes;  then  an- 
other considerable  pause  may  follow.  But  the  second,  third,  and 
usually  a  fourth  bird  without  much  delay  awakening  to  sing  in 
this  occasional  manner,  the  singing  must  be  regarded  as  the  expres- 
sion of  morning  song  and  be  distinguished  from  the  casual  utterance 
of  a  single  bird  in  the  hours  of  the  night,  which  is  of  a  transient 
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and  capricious  character.  This  occasional  singing  often  continues 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minuter,  while  the  binis  are  fully  waking  up; 
and  then  the  several  songsters  begin  to  atng  very  rapidly,  repeating 
their  trills  with  precipitate  haste  and  almost  without  pauses.  I 
have  never  beard  a  Chippy  sing  in  this  manner  at  any  otiier  time 
of  day.  This  rapidly  repeated  trilling  is  continued  for  a  while, 
and  then  the  birds.  Iia\'ing  apparently  expended  their  surplus  of 
energy,  drop  into  their  usual  way  of  singing  and  continue  indefi- 
nitely. 

3.  The  Robin  {PlanestictiS  migraloriua  migraiorius)  comes 
third  in  the  order  of  the  awakening.  Three  or  four  singing  birds 
are  usually  within  near  range.  The  earliest  record  of  the  song  has 
been  2.46.  when  on  June  27,  1900,  a  bird  begun  to  sing  without 
previously  calling,  followed  by  a  second  bird  in  song  two  minutes 
later,  and  by  a  third  bird  singing  three  minutes  later  still.  Often 
the  Robin  gives  calls  a  few  minutes  before  breaking  into  song.  The 
average  time  of  first  song  based  on  twelve  records  is  S.OS.  the  time 
ranging  from  2.46,  2.a3  and  2.54  to  3.10  and  3.12  o'clock-  The 
birds  with  little  variation  continue  to  sing  lustily  and  joyously 
for  forty-five  to  fifty  minutes.  Then  there  is  a  pause  of  some 
length  during  which  scarcely  a  robin  song  b  heard,  and  witliin  the 
hour  following  the  first  period  of  free  singing  only  occasionally 
is  the  song  given  and  only  for  a  brief  time  usually.  The  period 
of  exuberant  singing  is  from  3.00  or  3.10  to  3.45  or  3..50  o'clock. 
Before  4  o'clock,  therefore,  the  Robins  have  poured  forth  their 
ectasy  of  song,  not  to  be  equalled  again  during  the  day.  howbeit, 
one  and  another  may  indulge  in  periods  of  singing  at  almost  any 
hour-  All  sing  together  at  the  early  hour  named  and  with  the 
joyousness  and  freshness  of  spirit  which  daybreak  inspires. 

On  July  4,  191 1 ,  the  father  of  a  brood,  snugly  in  their  nest  among 
the  woodbine  clambering  on  the  front  of  the  house,  wakened  on  his 
night  perch  in  a  maple  by  tlie  roadside  at  2. .50  and  suddenly  gave 
a  few  loud  calls.  After  a  minute  or  two,  with  solicitous  thought 
of  his  family,  it  was  evident,  he  flew  to  the  end  of  the  ri<lge-pole, 
and  stationing  himself,  quietly  for  a  moment,  at  2..53  broke  forth 
in  calls  again,  and  these  were  immediately  followed  by  song  much 
more  softly  voiced  than  usual  and  continued  a  briefer  time.  This 
short  flight  constitutes  the  earliest  bird-movement  on  the  wing 
which  I  have  discerned. 
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The  lusty  character  of  the  Robin's  song  from  the  time  of  its 
beginning  throughout  its  first  forty-five  minutes'  period  of  singing 
constitutes  it  the  conspicuous  early  singer  and  makes  it  appear 
to  be  the  earliest  singer  of  all,  whereas  the  Song  Sparrow  and  the 
Chipping  Sparrow  both  precede  the  Robin  in  a  few  earlier  expres- 
sions of  song.  These,  however,  are  later  than  the  Robin  in  giving 
themselves  over  to  singing  and  in  attaining  the  full  spirit  of  exuber- 
ance which  the  Robin  attains  at  once  upon  beginning  to  sing. 

4.  The  Alder  Fltcatcher  (Empidonax  trailli  alnorum)  was 
once  heard  to  sing  as  early  as  2.09,  repeating  the  song  at  2.23  and 
again  at  2.35,  on  June  16,  1904.  On  another  occasion  a  bird  sang 
at  2.18  twice  and  at  2.29  again.  These,  doubtless,  should  be  re- 
garded as  utterances  in  the  night,  such  as  the  Song  and  the  Chipping 
Sparrow  and  the  Oven-bird  have  sometimes  been  heard  to  make. 
These  birds  began  to  sing  in  the  usual  way  with  repetitions  after 
short  pauses  at  2.53  and  2.54  respectively.  Ten  records  furnish 
the  average  time  of  3.03  for  the  first  singing,  the  range  having  been 
from  2.47,  2.53  and  2.54  to  3.15  (twice).  The  song  is  often  contin- 
ued thirty  or  forty  minutes,  but  sometimes  is  lost  to  the  ear  much 
sooner.  Frequently  two  birds  have  been  within  the  range  of  hear- 
ing, the  second  beginning  to  sing  soon  after  the  first. 

5.  Barn  Swallow  (Hirundo  erythrogastra).  The  twitter  of  a 
colony  at  a  neighboring  farm  bam  has  been  one  of  the  earliest 
sounds.  It  is  steadily  maintained  and  seems  to  proceed  at  first 
from  the  birds  on  their  night  perches.  The  earliest  record  is  2.46 
on  July  9,  1906.  Other  earliest  records  are  2.51  and  2.59  (twice). 
The  average  time  based  on  eleven  records  is  3.04  o'clock.  A  little 
later  the  song  comes  from  the  air  as  the  birds  circle  in  flight, — 
once  even  as  early  as  3.32, —  when  the  light  is  still  quite  dim  and 
scarcely  any  other  birds  have  left  their  night  perches. 

6.  The  White-throated  Sparrow  {Zonotrichia  albicoUis)  is 
not  located  within  hearing  on  the  Highland,  but  is  a  regular  sum- 
mer resident  of  the  vallev.  Onlv  occasionallv  at  anv  hour  has  its 
voice  been  heard  at  the  house  or  in  the  vard.  But  on  June  27, 
1909,  at  3.06  the  song  came  up  distinctly  to  the  ear  and  was  re- 
corded. On  one  other  occasion,  June  23  of  the  same  year,  when  I 
was  at  Cherry  Pond  for  the  night,  the  song  was  first  heard  at  3.05 
in  the  morning  from  a  bird  near  at  hand. 
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7.  The  Wood  Pewee's  [Myiochanea  riretut)  voice  has  not 
always  been  within  hearing.  Eight  records  gi\e  the  average  time 
of  its  first  aong  aa  S.06  o'clock.  The  earliest  record  has  been  2.58 
and  the  latest  3.12  o'clock.  A  single  singer  only  usually  joins 
in  the  concert,  and  his  plaintive  song  has  reached  the  ear  in  on 
occasional  way. 

8.  The  Vesper  Sparrow  {Pottcffes  gramineus  gramineiut)  alsa 
comes  into  the  group  of  birds  which  sometimes  sing  before  3  o'clock. 
The  earliest  occasion  was  at  2.49;  the  next  earliest  at  2.58  o'clock. 
The  average  time  of  beginning  to  sing,  based  on  nine  records,  i& 
5.07  o'clock.  Sometimes  two  birds  have  been  within  hearing. 
The  singing  is  continued  commonly  for  fortj'-five  minutes  or  an 
hour  without  long  pauses. 

9.  The  Hermit  Thrush  {Hyhdckla  giiHata  pnllaai)  invariably 
calls  for  a  few  minutes  before  breaking  into  song.  When  a  bird 
has  been  located  near,  the  calls  have  always  been  first  noted;  but  . 
when  the  birds  are  more  distant,  the  song  comes  as  the  first  voicing 
heard.  Therefore  the  species  has  been  assigned  its  place  on  the 
basis  of  the  time  of  its  beginning  to  sing.  Three  or  four  singing 
birds  have  soinetimesi  been  within  the  range  of  hearing.  The- 
average  time  of  the  first  call  beard,  based  on  ten  records,  has  been 
3.06  o'clock.  The  earliest  records  are  2.56  and  2.59  o'clock. 
The  average  time  of  the  first  singing  is  3,11,  or  five  minutes  later 
than  the  first  call.  The  song  is  always  continued  in  the  beautiful, 
calm  manner  characteristic  of  the  species,  first  in  one  of  the  three- 
registers  and  then  in  another  with  endless  variety  of  change,  quite 
indefinitely;  with  pauses,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  heard 
much  of  the  day,  even  at  noon.  At  Cherry  Pond  the  first  singing 
of  a  Hermit  Thrush  in  the  morning  was  at  3.10  o'clock. 

10.  PatEBE  {Sayonm  pha-bc).  The  usual  time  of  awakening 
places  the  Phcebe  tenth  among  the  earliest  birds.  Ten  records 
furnish  the  average  time  of  3.11,  when  the  song  has  first  been 
heard.  The  earliest  awakenings  have  been  2.57  and  3.05  o'clock. 
The  song  is  usually  continued  without  much  pause  for  an  hour  or 
more.  On  June  11.  1901,  a  near  bird  broke  out  demonstratively 
at  3.10,  contributing  the  Phrel>e  song  of  the  morning. 

11.  Sav.*nnah  Sparkow  (Pa^si-rrulm  aiinda'khriiala  saranna). 
The  light  voice  of  this  hirrl  is  sometimes  not  near  enough  to  be 
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heard,  and  it  is  also  lost  at  times  when  the  music  of  the  morning  be- 
comes fortissimo.  Based  on  seven  records,  the  average  time  of  the 
first  song  is  S,l£  o'clock.  The  earliest  awakening  was  at  2.54  on 
June  10,  1905,  when  the  song  was  given  once,  followed  by  another 
rendering  at  3.00,  another  at  3.07,  and  the  next  at  3.15,  after  which 
the  song  was  constant  with  brief  pauses  only.  The  average  time 
of  getting  into  constant  singing  is  3.27  o'clock.  One  bird  only  b 
usually  within  hearing. 

12.  The  Veert  {Hylocichla  ftiscescens  fuscescens)  is  usually  lo- 
cated too  remotely  to  be  heard  among  the  near  songsters.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  recording  the  voice  of  one  has  been  heard  on  three 
occasions,  either  calling  or  singing,  some  distance  below,  namely, 
at  4.40  and  5.00  (twice).  But  after  the  night  at  Cherry  Pond,  in 
the  haunt  of  the  Veery  the  song  was  heard  at  3.1S  in  the  morning 
from  one  bird,  soon  followed  by  three  others.  This  record,  which 
plainly  should  take  precedence,  places  the  Veery  near  the  Hermit 
Thrush  in  the  time  of  its  beginning  to  sing. 

13.  The  Black-billed  Cuckoo  (Coccyzus  eryihrophthalmus)  has 
twice  been  heard  at  4.15  and  4.29  respectively.  On  a  third  occa- 
sion, when  I  was  at  Cherry  Pond,  one  began  to  call  at  S£0  in  the 
morning.  This  record,  obtained  in  the  haunt  of  the  Cuckoo,  should 
give  the  species  its  relative  place,  as  the  later  records  undoubtedly 
were  not  the  first  morning  voicings  of  the  birds. 

14.  The  ICiNGBiRD  {Tyrannus  iyrannus)  has  been  located  but 
once  within  the  range  of  hearing.  On  July  4,  1908,  at  3.22  one  was 
heard.  On  the  occasion  of  my  spending  the  night  at  Cherry  Pond 
a  bird  was  first  heard  at  3.24  in  the  morning.  These  two  records 
furnish  an  average  time  of  3,23;  although  it  is  not  improbable  that 
if  other  records  had  been  obtained,  the  Kingbird  might  rank  some- 
what earlier  in  the  list. 

15.  The  Bluebird  (Sialia  sialis  sialis),  has  been  located 
several  seasons  beyond  the  range  of  hearing.  Four  records  furnish 
an  average  of  3.25  as  the  time  of  first  singing.  The  variation  is 
small,  namely,  3.20,  3.24,  3.27,  and  3.30  o'clock.  The  call  was 
heard  on  one  occasion  at  3.15  o'clock.  Usually  the  song  is  contin- 
ued but  a  few  minutes,  five  to  twenty,  when  the  bird  passes  out 
of  hearing  or  becomes  silent.  But  on  July  9,  1904,  one  beginning 
to  sing  at  3.20  continued  its  song  most  joyously  and  steadily  until 
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4.30,  so  that  the  record  atates  "  Have  never  before  heard  so  much 
bluebird  song  in  an  hour;  the  singing  is  almost  as  loud  as  a 
robin's." 

16.  The  Wood  TiiRuaH  {Hylocichln  musteMrui),  as  yet  a  rare 
bird  in  Jefferson,  in  three  seasons  has  been  located  well  within 
hearing,  namely  in  1904,  1905.  and  1908.  Five  records  have  been 
made,  three  having  been  obtained  in  1904.  The  earliest  singing 
was  at  3.25  on  June  16.  1904.  On  June  11,  19W,  and  June  10. 
1905,  the  song  first  reached  the  ear  at  3.26  on  both  occasions,  On 
July  5,  1904,  and  July  4,  1908,  it  was  6rst  heard  at  3.3S  o'clock. 
On  the  earliest  occasion  the  bird  continued  its  song  for  thirty  min- 
utes without  much  change  of  location  and  then  moved  farther 
Up  the  mountain  side  and  was  heard  at  Intervals  for  another  thirty 
minutes.  Upon  the  next  two  earliest  occasions  the  song  was  heard 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  only,  when  the  bird  probably  moved  out 
of  hearing.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  occasions,  when  one  was  first 
heard  at  3.38,  the  voice  was  well  back  in  the  woodland  on  the  moun- 
tain side  and  twenty  minutes  later  had  come  much  nearer.  Not 
unlikely  the  bird  at  each  of  these  times  had  been  singing  earlier. 
The  relative  position  of  the  Wood  Thrush,  therefore,  would  seem 
to  be  properly  based  on  the  three  earlier  records,  when  tlie  songster 
from  the  beginning  was  located  near.  The  average  time  of  first 
song  will  then  be  S.£6  o'clock.  The  voice  has  always  been  in 
association  with  the  Hermit  Thrush's  and  sometimes  also  with 
that  of  the  Olive-backed  Thrush. 

17.  The  OLrvE-BACKED  Thrush  {Iliftodchla  usluiala  »u>ain- 
soni),  while  an  abundant  bird  in  all  woodland,  has  been  favorably 
located  for  hearing  its  first  song  on  three  occasions  only,  the  lis- 
tener's position  being  in  the  open,  while  the  Olive-back  is  com- 
monly too  far  within  the  wood,  both  in  front  and  rear,  for  its  voice 
to  be  readily  heard.  The  average  time  of  its  first  song  on  these 
occasions  was  S.S7,  the  three  records  being  3.21,  3.26  and  3.35 
o'clock.  On  two  of  these  occasions  the  songster  continued  to  sing 
with  only  slight  interruptions  up  to  5  o'clock,  when  the  record  was 
closed.  So  the  voice  was  recorded  as  the  most  regular  and  constant 
among  the  voices  of  the  morning. 

18.  The  Oven-bird  (Seiurw  auTocaptllua)  is  the  earliest  of  the 
warblers  to  voice  itself-    Like  the  Song  Sparrow  and  the  Chipping 
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Sparrow  it  occasionally  breaks  forth  in  the  night,  giving  a  song 
which  is  after  the  manner  of  its  flight  song,  although  the  bird  at 
so  early  an  hour  may  not  leave  its  perch.  On  June  27,  1909,  one 
burst  forth  in  such  a  song  at  2.12  and  was  again  heard  at  2.57, 
while  it  was  3.43  when  it  began  to  sing  in  its  usual  way.  Eleven 
records  give  the  average  time  of  first  song  as  S£9,  the  earliest 
records,  eliminating  night  utterances,  having  been  3.09,  3.12, 
and  3.17,  and  the  latest  3.41  and  3.43  o'clock.  Two  birds  have 
often  been  heard. 

19.  The  Least  Flycatcher  {Empidonax  minimtui),  while 
located  both  higher  and  lower  on  the  mountain  side,  has  been  but 
once  within  the  range  of  hearing.  On  June  28,  1911,  the  song 
from  one  located  near  was  heard  at  S.SO,  and  the  bird  continued 
to  sing  up  to  5  o'clock  or  later.  It  is  not  improbable  that  if  more 
records  had  been  obtained,  the  Chebec  might  rank  higher  in  the 
order,  as  do  the  other  common  flycatchers. 

20.  The  Field  Sparrow  (Spizella  pusilla  pusilla),  is  a  rare 
bird  in  Jefferson.  But  one  was  temporarily  located  in  1911  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  its  voice  entered  the  morning-awakening  record 
on  July  4  at  4.06  o'clock.  It  had  undoubtedly  been  singing  earlier, 
and  the  voice  had  not  reached  the  ear.  At  4.24  the  song  was  heard 
much  more  plainly.  On  June  19,  1908,  a  Field  Sparrow  had  been 
heard  singing  eight  or  ten  times  beginning  at  S,SO,  before  I  rose, 
and  was  still  singing  in  the  neighborhood  at  5.15  o'clock.  This 
earlier  record  places  the  Field  Sparrow  among  the  other  sparrows, 
which  as  a  family  are  early  singers. 

21.  Slate-colored  Junco  {J unco  hyemalis  hyemalis).  The 
range  of  record  of  the  Junco's  first  singing  is  rather  wide,  extend- 
ing from  2.55  and  2.58,  when  the  song  was  heard  only  once  or  twice 
on  two  occasions,  to  3.49,  3.50  and  3.51  on  three  other  occasions. 
The  average  time  based  on  thirteen  records  is  S.Sl  o'clock.  The 
song  is  often  continued  for  more  than  an  hour.  Usually  one  bird 
only  has  been  within  hearing. 

22.  The  Chickadee's  (Penthestes  atricapillits  atricapUlus)  song 
has  been  heard  on  six  occasions,  namely,  at  3.30,  3.43  (twice),  3.45 
(twice),  and  3.50  o'clock.  The  average  time  has  been  3.4$  o'clock. 
On  May  27,  1902,  one  beginning  to  sing  at  3.43  continued  his  song 
for  some  time. 
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23.  Red-zyed  Vireo  {ViTconyha  olimcca).  The  song  being 
of  a  quiet  and  monotonous  character  and  as  such  not  appiealing 
strongly  to  the  ear,  at  least  such  is  the  recorder's  usual  experience, 
particular  pains  have  been  taken  to  note  the  time  of  beginning 
of  its  song  and  not  allow  it  to  pass  unnoticed.  Four  or  five  birds 
are  usually  within  the  range  of  hearing.  Aa  3.33  is  the  earUeet 
time  recorded,  the  species  does  not  awake  early  to  sing.  And  the 
range  of  time  of  first  song  which  thirteen  records  furnish  indicates 
a  small  variation  only,  as  the  latest  time  recorded  is  3.53  o'clock. 
On  four  occasion.^  it  has  been  between  3.33  and  3.39  and  on  nine 
other  occasions  between  3.41  and  3.53  o'clock.  The  average  time 
of  the  thirteen  records  is  3.43  o'clock.  Sometimes  the  phrase  of 
the  song  is  repeated  quite  rapidly  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  time  of 
beginning.  Usually  the  birds  continue  to  sing  without  much 
pause  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes  or  even  an  hour,  and  then,  aa  is 
well  known,  with  short  rests  most  of  the  day. 

24.  The  Crow  {Corriu brachyrhyvckos  brachyrhynchos)  isacom- 
paratively  late  riser,  as  it  ranks  twenty -fourth  among  the  common 
birds  in  the  time  of  voicinK  itself.  While  it  is  not  the  twenty- 
fourth  bird  on  any  one  occasion,  since  all  its  predecessors  which 
have  been  named  in  order  do  not  appear  in  the  chorus  on  any  one 
morning,  it  has  always  been  the  twelfth  bird  or  later  in  the  succes- 
sion of  the  awakening,  P'ourteen  records  show  that  the  earliest 
times  at  which  a  Crow  has  been  heard  to  call  were  3.35  and  3.36 
o'clock.  On  the  former  occasion  Chipping  Sparrow,  Robin,  Aider 
Flycatcher,  and  Vesper  Sparrow  had  sung  at  2.45,  2.46,  2.47  and 
2.49  respectively.  The  average  time  of  the  first  call  is  S.44'  or  not 
until  after  llie  Robin  has  sung  for  forty-five  minutes  or  even  an  hour 
and  from  eleven  to  sixteen  species  have  already  voiced  themselves. 
The  range  in  time  is  narrow,  since  the  latest  is  3.56  o'clock.  The 
^'a^iatiD^,  therefore,  In  the  Crow's  awakening  is  only  twenty-one 
minutes  on  the  fourteen  occasions  ranging  in  date  from  May  27  to 
July  9  and  covering  ten  seasons.  If  the  latest-time  record  were 
eliminated,  the  latest  remaining  would  be  3.52.  and  the  variation 
for  thirteen  records  would  be  but  seventeen  minutes,  constituting 
the  Crow  one  of  the  most  regular  of  the  common  birds.  A  single 
bird  is  usually  first  heard  located  somewhere  upon  tlie  mountain 
side,  and  later  two  birds  often  appear  in  flight.    The  Crow  was 
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earliest  seen  in  flight  on  one  occasion  at  3.47  o'clock,  when  two 
passed  silently  overhead.  On  one  other  occasion  a  single  bird 
was  seen  on  the  wing  at  4  o'clock. 

25.  Redstart  {Setophaga  rutidlla).  If  the  Oven-bird  be 
excepted,  the  Redstart  introduces  the  warbler  singing.  All 
warbler  song  is  delayed  on  the  average  until  3.29,  when  the  Oven- 
bird  begins  to  sing.  The  Redstart,  based  on  ten  records,  averages 
to  sing  seventeen  minutes  later,  or  at  S,46  o'clock.  It  has  been 
heard  once  as  early  as  3.26,  but  on  three  other  occasions  was  first 
heard  at  3.55,  3.56  and  3.58  respectively.  Two  and  sometimes 
three  birds  sing  within  hearing.  On  June  28,  1911,  the  first  bird 
began  to  sing  at  3.41,  the  second  was  heard  at  3.49,  the  third  at 
3.52,  and  the  three  continued  singing  much  of  the  time  up  to  5.15 
o'clock. 

26.  The  Indigo  Bunting's  {Passerina  q/anea)  position  in  the 
list  is  based  on  six  records.  In  some  of  the  years  no  bird  has  been 
within  hearing,  although  yeaf  by  year  several  have  been  located  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  the  seasons  of  record  two  and  sometimes 
three  birds  have  sung.  The  six  records  give  the  average  time  of 
first  song  as  3.51  y  and  they  vary  but  little,  being  3.45,  3.50,  3.51 
(twice),  3.54  and  3.58  o'clock.  The  birds  after  beginning  to  sing 
continue  most  persistently,  for  while  there  may  be  occasional 
pauses,  yet  the  song  is  heard  much  throughout  the  day. 

27.  Maryland  Yellow-throat  {Geothlypis  trichcu  trichcui). 
The  first  song,  based  on  five  occasions,  when  a  bird  was  located 
near,  averages  to  come  at  8,51  y  the  time  ranging  from  3.41  to  3.50, 
3.53  and  3.55  (twice).  The  flight  song  in  the  night  has  sometimes 
been  heard. 

28.  The  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  {Dendraica  cceru- 
lescen^  cceridescens)  was  heard  on  one  occasion  at  3.52,  the  bird 
being  located  near  at  hand.  It  is  unusual  for  this  warbler  to  be 
heard  unless  the  listener  goes  within  the  woodland. 

29.  The  Blue-headed  Vireo  {Lanivireo  solitarius  solitariiu) 
has  been  within  hearing  but  once  on  these  occasions.  At  other  times 
and  seasons  its  voice  has  been  much  heard  near  the  roadside  or 
from  the  wood  borders,  but  at  the  season  the  records  have  been 
made  the  voices  have  been  too  much  within  the  woodland  and  too 
far  away  on  the  mountain  side  to  be  heard.     But  on  July  4,  1908, 
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at  3.5S  one  sang  beside  the  road  in  the  foreground.  As  the  Red- 
eyes do  not  average  to  sing  before  3.43,  quite  likely  this  single 
record  is  fairly  representative. 

30.  The  Nashville  Wahbler  (VermiTora  rubrkapilla  rubrica- 
pilta)  has  been  heard  but  twice,  namely,  at  3.50  and  3.56  o'clock. 
The  nesting  haunts  of  the  species  on  the  Highland  are  usually 
beyond  the  range  of  hearing.  The  time  of  first  song  baaed  on  the 
two  records  obtained,  when  a  bird  was  located  sufficiently  near,  ia 
S.5S  o'clock. 

31.  The  Magnolia  Wakbler  (Dendroica  magnolia)  has  been 
heard  on  seven  occasions,  the  time  of  the  first  song  varj-ing  from 
3.42  (twice)  and  3.47  to  4.09  (twice).  The  average  time  is  3.SS 
o'clock.  On  the  two  other  occasions  the  first  song  heard  was  at 
3.58  and  3.59  o'clock.  A  single  bird  only  is  usually  within  the 
range  of  hearing  and  is  sometimes  heard  at  intervals  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  or  even  an  hour. 

32.  Goldfinch  (AHTogalintis  (md's  tristia).  The  first  call, 
as  based  on  eleven  records,  averages  at  $.58  o'clock,  the  time  rang- 
ing from  3.4&,  3.50  (twice),  3.52  and  3.54  to  4.10  and  4.18  o'clock. 
Calls  have  invariably  constituted  the  earliest  records,  and  later 
by  some  minutes  the  song  has  been  heard,  if  given  at  all;  for  in 
June  and  early  July  the  Joyous  outpouring  of  song  on  the  wing  is 
not  as  much  given  as  somewhat  later  in  the  season. 

33.  The  Black  and  Wbite  Warbler  (Mniolilla  taria)  has 
been  heard  on  one  occasion  only,  namely,  at  4-04  o'clock. 

34.  Purple  Finch  [Car-podacus  purpureus  purptireiu).  TTie 
relative  position  is  based  on  ten  records  which  range  from  3.18, 
3.37  and  3.43  to  4.40  and  4.46  and  furnish  an  average  of  4-05  as  the 
time  of  its  first  voicing.  On  several  occasions  a  bird  has  sung.  At 
other  times  the  call-note  only  has  been  heard  eitlier  from  one  in 
flight  or  from  several  feeding  in  a  near  Juneberry  tree  (,A  mrlanckier 
eumtderms),  which  were  giving  little  thought  to  song,  while  they 
eagerly  feasted  on  the  small  fruit.  In  this  tree  on  July  4,  1908, 
at  4  o'clock  one  sang  wliile  several  were  engaged  in  feeding.  On  an- 
other occasion  two  were  seen  in  this  tree  silently  eating  the  fruit 
at  4.20,  which  had  gi^'en  neitlier  call  nor  song  that  had  been  heard 
and  were  apparently  absorbed  in  first  satisfying  their  hunger. 

35.  The  Bl.vckhijRnian  Warbler  {Dendroica  fiuca)  has  fur- 
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nished  five  records,  when  one  has  been  located  favorably  within 
hearing.  The  time  of  first  song  has  ranged  from  3.40  to  4.17,  but 
on  the  three  other  occasions  was  earliest  heard  at  4.05,  4.10  and 
4.11  respectively.     The  average  time  is  4-05  o'clock. 

36.  The  Bobolink's  (DoUchonyz  oryzivorus)  time  of  first  sing^ 
ing  is  based  on  nine  records,  ranging  from  3.59  twice,  4.01  and  4.03 
to  4.21  (twice)  and  4.22,  the  average  time  being  4A0  o'clock.  On 
June  11, 1904,  it  was  precisely  4.10  when  one  first  poured  forth  on 
the  wing  his  song  of  ecstasy. 

37.  The  Yellow-belued  Sapsucker  {Sphyrapicus  varitu 
varius)  has  been  heard  to  call  and  drum  on  three  occasions,  the 
first  sounds  coining  at  3.51,  4.10  and  4.30  respectively.  The 
drumming  is  done  upon  telephone  posts  at  the  roadside.  The  calls 
usually  come  when  the  bird  is  at  work  upon  birches  or  apple-trees. 
The  average  time  of  making  its  presence  known  has  been  4*^0 
o'clock. 

38.  Chimney  Swift  (ChcBtura  pelagica).  As  it  passes  in  rapid 
flight  through  the  air,  the  Swift's  voice  has  been  recorded  on  ten 
occasions,  ranging  in  time  from  3.58  and  4.00  to  4.24,  and  averaging 
4.10  as  the  time  of  its  appearance  on  the  wing  from  its  night's 
rest  in  the  chimney.  Thus  the  Swift  appears  only  two  or  three 
minutes  before  sunrise  at  the  earliest  and  usually  delays  until  a 
few  minutes  after. 

39.  The  Black-throated  Green  Warbler  {Dendroica  virens) 
furnishes  three  records  when  one  has  been  located  within  hearing. 
Usually  the  voices  of  the  two  or  three  birds  in  near  woodland  are 
not  heard  until  one  has  gone  within  the  woods.  The  time  of  first 
song  heard  on  these  three  occasions  has  been  3.56,  4.17  and  4.26, 
which  give  an  average  time  of  4'iS  o'clock. 

40.  Northern  Pileated  Woodpecker  (PhhFotomus  pileatus 
abieticola).  There  are  eight  records,  when  a  bird  has  been  heard 
loudly  rapping  in  the  dbtance  with  slow  and  measured  blows  or 
has  called  lustily  and  long,  sometimes  answered  by  another.  The 
times  of  first  hearings  range  from  3.46  and  3.55  to  4.39  and  4.48 
and  average  4-1^  o'clock.  Both  the  calls  and  the  rappings  are  so 
loud  that  they  cannot  easily  be  overlooked  even  if  the  bird  or  birds 
be  a  half-mile  distant  either  in  the  valley  or  on  the  mountain  side. 

4 1 .  Cedar  Wax  wings  (BomhycUla  cedrorum)  have  made  known 
their  presence  by  their  soft  sibilant  calls  on  seven  occasions,  the 
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time  ranging  from  3.36,  4.04  anti  4.05  to  4.40  o'clock.  On  three 
occasions  the  records  are  4.31  and  4.32  (twice).  The  average  time 
when  the  birds  were  first  heard  has  been  4.S0  o'clock. 

42.  Northern  Parula  Warbler  (.Comp^olhlypin  americana 
uanea).  The  time  of  first  singing  is  based  on  a  single  record,  when 
the  song  was  heard  at  4-~^  o'clock.  The  birds  of  the  species  with 
this  single  exception  have  been  out  of  the  range  of  hearing  within 
the  lower  woodland. 

43.  The  Myrtle  Warbler  {Dendroiea  eoronata)  has  been 
within  hearing  on  three  occasions  and  baa  been  first  heard  at  4.20, 
4.26  and  4.30  respectively.  The  average  time  is  4-SS  o'clock.  In 
most  season.'!  the  small  representation  of  the  species  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  is  located  too  far  away  to  be  heard  from  the 
listener's  position. 

44.  The  CHESTNUT-aiDED  Warbler  {Dendroiea  pemylfanica) 
has  sung  on  four  occasions.  At  other  times  the  species  has  been 
located  too  remotely  to  be  heard.  The  four  records  furnish  an 
average  time  of  first  song  as  4.S7.  the  earliest  singing  heard  huving 
hecn  at  4.21  o'clock. 

45.  The  DOWNT  Woot-PEcKEH  (DryohaU-s  puhescens  medianua) 
furnishes  seven  records,  when  a  bird  or  two  birds  have  given  either 
the  single  coil-note  or  the  long  roll-call.  The  time  has  ranged  from 
4.17  to.  5.00  and  averages  to  have  been  at  4-4^  o'clock. 

40.  The  Canai>a  RurFEn  GRotJSE  (Bonasa  umbeUua  togaia) 
was  twice  heard  drumming  in  late  May,  1902,  at  S.IO  o'clock  on 
both  occasions. 


Other  species  entered  into  the  records  made,  but  as  the  birds 
apparently  had  not  spent  the  night  close  by,  but  came  within 
hearing  in  an  adventitious  way,  they  will  simply  be  named  and  the 
time  given  when  they  were  first  heard:  Whip-poor-will.  2.45; 
Nighthawk,  3.15;  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird,  3.52;  Crossbill. 
3.58;  Crested  Flycatcher.  4.00;  Cliff  Swallow.  4.08;  Pine  Siskin, 
4.14;  Scarlet  Tanager.  4.15;  Winter  Wren,  4.15;  Blue  Jay,  4.21; 
Rose-breasteil  Grosbeak,  4.30;  White-winged  Crossbill.  4.30; 
White-breasted  Nuthatch.  4.30;  Tree  Swallow,  4.40;  Northern 
Flicker,  4.40;  Mourning  Warbler,  4.45;  Prairie  Homed  I^rk,  4.53; 
Canada  Warbler,  5.00;  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  5.00;  Belted 
Kingfisher,  5.10;  Olive-sided  Flycatcher,  5.20  o'clock. 
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Several  records  at  the  end  of  the  day  have  also  been  taken,  but 
these  are  much  more  limited  as  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
voices  participating  than  in  the  morning  awakenings.     By  these 
records  twenty-six  species  have  been  heard  between  7  and  8.20, 
when  the  time  of  sunset  was  about  7.30  o'clock.    Only  three 
species  of  warblers  have  been  heard  to  sing  within  this  period  and 
their  last  songs  been  recorded,  namely.  Redstart  at  7.38,  Magnolia 
at  7.40  and  Oven-bird  at  7.49,  in  each  case  the  song  being  about 
as  long  after  sunset  as  in  the  morning  their  respective  earliest  songs 
were  before  sunrise.     An  Oven-bird  on  one  occasion  gave  its  flight 
song  at  7.28  o'clock.    The  Bobolink's  last  burst  of  song  was  at 
7.20,  or  just  before  the  time  of  sunsetting,  as  in  the  morning  his 
first  joyous  song  on  the  wing  is  at  sunrise.     The  Indigo  Bunting 
ceased  singing  about  7.23,  or  seven  minutes  before  sunset.     His 
morning  record  is  ten  minutes  before  sunrise.     The  Crow's  last 
call  came  at  7.26  o'clock.    The  Goldfinch  and  the  Purple  Finch 
ceased  at  7.25  and  7.35  respectively.     They  both  enter  the  morning 
record  a  few  minutes  only  before  and  after  sunrise.     The  Crested 
Flycatcher  was  not  heard  to  call  after  7.27  o'clock.     Chimney 
Swifts  last  scurried  round  in  hurried  flight  giving  their  bubbling 
outpouring  of  notes  at  7.28,  two  minutes  before  sunset;    their 
morning  record  is  eight  minutes  after  sunrise.     A  White-throated 
Sparrow's  voice  from  the  valley  was  lost  at  7.45,  and  a  Field 
Sparrow's  from  the  hillside  at  7.48  o'clock.     Three  common  fly- 
catchers ceased  to  sing  at  about  the  same  time,  the  Least  at  7.44, 
Phoebe  at  7.47,  and  the  Wood  Pewee  at  7.50  o'clock.     The  latest 
twitter  from  Bam  Swallows  came  at  7.54  o'clock.     The  last  songs 
from  Chipping  Sparrow,  Savannah  Sparrow,  and  Song  Sparrow 
were  at  7.52,  7.55,  and  7.57  respectively.     All  the  five  thrushes. 
Wood,  Veery,  Olive-backed,  Hermit  and  Robin,  were  the   latest 
of  all  the  birds  to  voice  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vesper 
Sparrow  and  the  Alder  Flycatcher,  which  were  also  among  these 
latest  singers.     The  Wood  Thrush  was  last  heard  to  call  at  7.53 
and  again  at  7.58  o'clock.     The  Veery  sang  up  to  8  o'clock;  two 
Olive-backed  Thrushes  to  8.02,  and  one  to  8.05  o'clock.     The 
Vesper  Sparrow  continued  to  sing  to  8.07;  and  the  Alder  Flycatcher 
sang  twice  at  8.15  and  8.16,  when  his  voice  was  hushed.     The 
Hermit  Thrush  after  a  period  of  continuous  singing  gave  his  last 
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call  at  8.17,  and  the  Robio  sang  his  lost  notes  at  S.IS  o'dock.  The 
Robin  and  the  Hermit  are  always  close  rivals  as  to  which  shall 
sound  the  last  note.  After  an  interval  of  two  or  three  minutes, 
when  neither  has  voiced  itself,  one  or  the  other  wHll  again  render 
a  phrase  of  song  or  give  a  few  calls.  Calls  are  usually  the  last  notes 
heard.  The  Robin  generally  triumphs  by  a  minute  or  two.  Then 
all  the  voices  are  hushed  for  the  night,  except  that  a  Song  Sparrow 
or  a  Chippy  may  break  forth  sleepily  to  give  its  song  once  even 
an  hour  later,  as  they  sometimes  do  in  the  night  before  beginning 
their  morning  singing. 

The  same  species,  therefore,  which  sing  earUest  at  daybreak  also 
sing  latest  at  twilight,  and  they  cease  singing,  generally  speaking, 
in  a  reversed  order,  although  there  are  some  variations  in  the  order. 
These  earliest  and  latest  singing  species  are  the  common  sparrows, 
namely.  Vesper,  Savannah,  ^Vhite- throated.  Chipping,  Field, 
Junco>  and  Song;  the  common  flycatchers,  Xingbird,  Phiebe, 
Wood  Pewee,  Alder,  and  Least;  and  the  thrushes.  Wood.  Veery, 
Olive-backed,  Hermit,  Robin,  and  Bluebird.  Other  species  which 
awake  to  voice  themselves  but  little  before  sunrise  or  after,  cease 
to  sing  and  eall  at  sunset  or  a  little  later.  Such  are  the  Chimney 
Swift,  the  Crow,  the  Bobolink,  the  Purple  Finch,  Ihe  Goldfinch, 
the  Indigo  Bunting,  the  Cedar  Waxwing,  the  Red-eyed  Vireo, 
the  Blue-headed  Vireo,  and  the  warblers  in  general.  Habit  in 
this  respect  seems  to  be  adhered  to  as  a  law  of  the  various  species* 
being,  from  which  they  scarcely  deviate.  So  not  any  of  the  earii- 
est  songsters  of  the  morning  cease  to  sing  in  the  evening  until 
some  time  after  sunset,  and  several  continue  for  almost  an  hour 
later.  And  on  the  other  hand  there  are  no  species  which  awaken 
to  sing  late  in  the  morning  which  continue  to  sing  late  in  the  even- 
ing. Those  of  the  first  group  seem  not  to  be  dependent  upon 
daylight  for  inspiration,  but  voice  themselves  in  song  in  compar- 
ative darkness,  while  the  others  do  seem  to  be  dependent  upton 
daylight  and  are  silent  except  it  be  comparatively  light. 

Even-song  is  not  e-vtended  as  long  after  sunset  as  matins  precede 
sunrise,  since  the  earliest  songs  of  ten  species  in  the  morning  are 
given  from  an  hour  and  five  to  twenty  minutes  before  sunrising, 
while  the  latest  ten  songsters  in  the  evening  continue  to  sing  only 
from  twentj-four  to  forty-eight  minutes  after  sunsetting.    This 
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must  be  because  even  the  birds  grow  weary  by  activity  and  become 
drowsy  with  overpowering  sleep  after  the  sun  is  withdrawn  and 
even  while  a  deep  glow  remains  in  the  western  sky  delaying  the 
darkness  of  night,  while  in  the  morning,  refreshed  by  the  night's 
sleep,  these  songsters  respond  to  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  in  the 
east  by  awakening  to  sing  before  any  perceptible  light  has  been 
diffused  around,  reinvigorated,  buoyant,  eager  for  the  activities 
and  joys  of  the  new  day. 


OCTOBER  BIRDS  OF  THE  HEADWATERS  OF  THE  GILA 

RIVTER,  NEW  MEXICO. 

BY  W.   H.   BERGTOLD,   M.   D. 

The  area  in  which  the  following  records  were  made  extends  about 
forty-two  miles  east  and  west,  and  about  thirty  miles  north  and 
south :  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Black  Range,  which  forms 
the  continental  divide,  and  too,  the  watershed  between  the  Gila 
and  the  Rio  Grande:  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pinos 
Altos  Mountains  and  their  spurs,  while  to  the  north  the  area 
emerges  in  a  mesa  formation  which,  extending  northward,  termi- 
nates in  the  San  Augustine  Plains. 

The  Gila  arises  in  this  area  from  converging  tributaries,  runs 
westerly  and  leaves  it  near  the  southwest  comer.  As  a  whole,  it  is 
a  wild  and  beautiful  country,  very  sparsely  settled,  traversed  by 
many  streams,  several  of  which  are  living  throughout  the  entire 
year,  and  have  eroded  deep  and  picturesque  canyons  through 
which  they  now  flow.  Along  these  river  bottoms,  especially  the 
main  Gila,  its  three  forks.  Black  Canyon,  and  Big  Turkey  Creek, 
there  is  a  striking  growth  of  cottonwood,  sycamore,  alder,  walnut, 
boxelder,  and  ash,  these  trees  being  covered  in  many  localities,  by 
an  abundance  of  wild  grape  and  clematis  vines,  a  growth  which 
in  the  fall  helps  to  paint  a  landscape  of  splendid  color  and  striking 
effect. 
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The  streams  have  carved  the  country  into  many  rough  hills 
and  mountains,  and,  too,  have  left  much  mesa  land  between  their 
canyons.  The  higher  portions  are  well  timbered  with  yellow  pine 
(old  and  young  growth),  white  pine,  red  and  white  spruce,  and 
balsam  fir,  and  with  quaking  aspen,  the  last  especially  in  locations 
which  have  been  fire  swept.  Lower  down,  and  over  more  dry 
portions,  there  is  a  varyingly  dense  chaparral  of  juniper,  pinon, 
scrub  oak,  and  in  those  parts  approaching  desiccation,  one  finds 
mesquite,  greasewood,  and  cactus. 

The  altitudes  vary  from  4700  feet  at  the  junction  of  Big  Turkey 
Creek  and  the  Gila,  to  over  10,000  feet  on  Mogollon  Mountain, 
and  Black  Range,  where  there  are  points  nearly  as  high  as  on 
Mogollon. 

The  area  is  thus,  east,  south,  and  west,  bounded  by  mountains 
of  considerable  height;  the  surface  slopes  rather  gradually  from 
the  centre  of  the  area  to  the  higher  margins,  a  condition  preventing 
too  rapid  flow  of  precipitation  to  the  lower  levels,  resulting  in 
good  forestation  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country:  Rixon  ^  in  his 
report  on  the  forest  conditions  of  the  then  "Gila  Forest  Reserve" 
(the  area  with  which  we  are  dealing  forming  nearly  one  third  of  this 
reserve)  states  that  only  about  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  it  is  natur- 
ally timberless. 

The  region  in  its  general  characteristics  and  conditions,  lends 
itself,  as  it  were,  to  a  variety  of  climates:  in  summer  the  lower 
portions  approach  closely  the  climate  of  southern  Arizona,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  higher  parts  are  almost  alpine  in  nature; 
these  two  zones  being  separated  by  but  a  few  miles,  the  area  thereby 
forms  a  region  of  unusual  zoological  interest.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  a  thorough  and  systematic  ornithological  study  of  this  area 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  would  bring  to  light  many 
points  of  considerable  biological  value. 

The  writer  has  visited,  during  October  of  each  year  since  1906, 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  area  under  consideration,  but  he  has  been 
unable  to  do  any  extensive  collecting,  as  these  visits  have  always 
been  by  means  of  "pack  outfits,"  and  with  no  adequate  facilities 
for  preserving  skins.     Nevertheless  they  have  made  pjossible  a 

»  Forest  Conditions  —  Gila  River,   Forest  Reserve,  New  Mexico.     Theo.   F. 
Rixon.  Washington.  1905. 
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considerable  list  of  birds  collected  or  otherwise  identified  in  the 
month  mentioned:  the  list  is  of  necessity  incomplete,  for  it  cannot 
include  the  lurgc  number  of  birds  seen  whose  identity  was  suspected 
but  not  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  This  difficulty 
of  identification  is  increased  by  the  inherent  peculiarities  of  the 
local  bird  fauna:  many  bird  races  overlap  here  and  at  times  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  place  a  given  bird  in  its  subspecific  niche 
without  shooting  it,  which,  during  most  of  these  trips,  the  writer 
was  loath  to  do  because  he  could  not  always  preserve  the  skin. 

Even  with  the  skin  in  hand,  there  has  been  uncertainty  as  to 
the  bird's  exact  relationship.  A  skin  now  in  the  writer's  collection 
illustrates  well  the  diiEculties  confronting  him  in  recording  the 
birds  obser\ed  in  this  region,  and  too,  the  uncertainties  which 
present  themsekea  to  present  day  bird  taxonomists.  It  is  that 
of  a  Junco,  record  No.  49  of  the  following  list :  the  writer  was  quite 
uncertain  as  to  the  Junco  race  to  which  the  bird  belonged,  and  sent 
the  akin,  for  identification,  to  two  well  known  professional  ornithol- 
ogists.   The  first  returned  it  saying,  "It  is  impossible  to  state 

positively  what  the  Junco  is It  is  undoubtedly  intermediate 

between  typical  oreganus  and  typical  shujeldti,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
cannot  be  certainly  referred  to  either";  and  the  second  gentleman 
returned  the  skin  with  no  comment  but  labelled,  "J.  o.  skufeldti," 
under  which  identification  it  is  here  listed,  not  because  this  identi- 
fication is  of  any  greater  value  than  the  first,  but  as  being  the 
easiest  way  to  untie  the  knot. 

Another  example,  illustrating  other  difficulties  one  may  meet  in 
naming  a  species,  is  the  skin  of  the  bird  recorded  under  No.  67 
of  this  list;  both  of  the  above  mentioned  experts  obviously  agreed 
as  to  what  it  was,  yet  one  called  the  bird  "  Bwolophus  wolltceberi 
woUu-eberi  {=  B.  annexua  Cassin),"  and  the  second  "  Penlkestei 
woUweberi  annexua"\^ 

It  is  with  no  captious  feeling  that  the  writer  remarks  on  the 
increasing  confusion  and  complexity  of  nomenclature  in  ornitho- 
logical work,  reflected  by  the  above  experiences.  Omitliology  is, 
with  the  writer,  an  avocation,  not  a  vocation,  and  during  the  past 

■  I(  wu  to  prevent  Mich  dlvETsity  u  this,  that  the  A.  O.  U.  Clieck-Llit  was  pub- 
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thirty  years  he  has  viewed  with  queer  feelings  the  kaleidoscopic 
procession  of  names  successively  given  to  a  species,  the  Robin,  for 
example.  It  unquestionably  is  wise  and  correct  to  be  guided 
by  logical  rules  in  such  matters,  and  with  this  admission  one  may 
be  permitted  the  hope  that  after  a  while  all  the  older  writings  will 
have  been  unearthed,  searched,  and  analyzed,  and  the  exact 
priority  as  to  a  bird's  name  will  have  been  determined.^  Mean- 
while, to  one  who  loves  the  birds  more  when  they  are  in  the  hilb 
than  when  in  the  hand,  and  yet  tries  to  add  his  mite  to  the  grand 
total  of  omithologic  knowledge,  the  task  of  trying  to  remember  the 
two  or  three  more  or  less  elusive  and  shifting  scientific  names  of 
four  hundred  or  more  birds  he  may  have  become  acquainted  with 
during  his  lifetime,  is  hopeless — Ars  longa,  vita  brevis. 

Record  No.  8,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  made  in  the  language  of 
science. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  duty,  to  here  acknowledge  with 
renewed  thanks  and  appreciation,  the  unremitting  kindness  of 
Victor  Culberson,  Pres.,  J.  B.  Gilchrist,  Treas.,  and  R.  F.  Hemdon, 
Secy.,  of  the  G.  O.  S.  Cattle  Co.,  without  whose  unfailing  help 
these  brief  records  could  not  have  been  made. 

1.  Nettion  carolinenBa.  Green-winged  Teal. —  Four  seen  on  a 
«mall  reservoir  in  Terry  Canyon,  Oct.  7,  1906. 

2.  Ardea  h.  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. —  Seen  several  times 
along  the  larger  streams,  the  latest  date  being  Oct.  24,  1911. 

3.  Egretta  c.  C4mdi(1lMima.  Snowt  Egret. —  One  taken  Oct.  21, 
1908,  at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  previously  recorded  in  Auk,  January,  1909, 
p.  76. 

4.  AcUtifl  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper. —  More  or  less  common 
on  the  larger  streams.     Latest  date,  Oct.  16, 1909. 

5.  OxyechuB  vociferuB.  Killdeer. —  Common  on  the  larger  streams. 
Latest  date,  Oct.  16,  1909. 

6.  Lophortyx  gambeli.  Gambel's  Quail.  Common  on  the  lower 
levels  of  the  entire  area. 

7.  Cyrtonyz  znontezunm  meamsi. —  Locally  known  as  the  '*  Fool 
Quail.''     Common  all  over  the  area. 

8.  Meleagris  gallopavo  znerriami. —  Multi  greges  parvi  videbantur 
per  tot  am  regionem. 

9.  Coluxnba  f .  fasciata.  Band-tailed  Pigeon. —  Seen  in  moderate 
cumbers  each  year,  in  various  portions  of  the  area:  —  none  seen  in  1907; 

ir/  Not«8  and  News.  p.  431.      [Ed.] 
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the  Uteat  date  beiog  Oct.  29,  1909,  at  the  Alum  Camp.     Locally  U  called 
tlie  "  Paasent;eT  Pigeon,"  or  the  "  Wild  Pigeon." 

10.  Zsiuildura  macroura  caroliQensia.  Mourning  Dove. —  Seen 
in  very  large  numbers  Oct.  22,  and  23,  190T,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Turkey 
Creek.     One  seen  at  Alum  Camp,  Oct.  28,  1909. 

11.  CathartoB  aura  soptentrionalU.  Tdrkbt  Vcltdre. —  A  few 
seen  on  Oct.  3,  1908,  at  the  G.  O.  H.  Itanch,  and  a  considerable  flock  ob- 
served at  (he  same  plate  Oct.  6,  1911. 

12.  Circus  hudBoniuB.  Marsh  Hawk.—  A  few  seen  at  the  G.  O.  3. 
Ranch  each  trip. 

13.  Acclpit«r  veloz.  Shabimsbinned  Hawk. —  Several  noticed  at 
theG.  O.  S.  Ranch  during  all  of  October,  1911. 

14.  Butao  borealis  calurus.  Webtern  Red-tailbd  Hawk. —  More 
leea  common  nil  over  the  area,  but  not  seen  above  ^1000  feet. 

15.  Aquila  chryaaStOB  Goldem  Eaqle.—  Seen  once  at  the  G,  0.  S. 
RBBch  in  1906,  and  on  Oct.  15,  1909.  on  Black  Canyon. 

16.  Falco  BparYerluB  pbalnna.  Desert  Sparrow  Hawk. —  One 
seen  Oct.  S,  1906,  on  th(^  divide  between  the  Mimbrcs  River  and  Black 
Canyon,  at  an  altitude  of  K900  feet. 

IT.  Otus  fiammeoluB  flammeoluB  Flaumvimted  Scrbecu  Owl. 
—  One  noted  on  Iron  Creek,  Oct.  19,  1909. 

18.  Bubo  Tlrginlanus  paUeBCens.  Western  Horned  Owl. —  One 
collected  at  the  G.  0.  K.  Ranch,  Oct.,  1906,  and  many  Horned  Owls  heard 
during  every  other  trip,  which  were  presumably  of  this  raoe.. 

19.  Ceiyle  alcyon  alcyon.  Belted  KmonsuEit. —  Seen  every  year 
along  the  larger  streams,  in  moderate  numbers.  Latest  date,  Oct.  16, 
1909, 

20.  Dryobates  tUIosus  leucothorwstia.  White-bheabted  Wood- 
pecker.—  Many  seen  during  each  trip,  all  supposedly  of  this  race.  One 
taken  Oct.  23, 1910.  at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch  was  so  identified  by  an  authority. 

21.  SpbyraplcUB  variua  auchalia.  Ked-naped  Sapsdcker. —  One 
taken  Oct.  19,  1910.  at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch. 

22.  Sphyraplcus  l^hyroldeus.  Williammos'b  Sakcckbr. —  One 
taken  in  Rocky  Caiiyiin.  Oct..  HKMi,  and  on  Oct.  10,  1909,  at  the  G.  O.  8. 

23.  Melanerpes  formicivorua  fonxdclvorui.  Ant-eatinq  Wood- 
pecker.—  Common  over  the  entire  area. 

24.  AayndeBmuB  lawiBi.  Lewis's  Woodpgckkb. —  One  seen  Oct.  24, 
1908,  at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  and  one  at  the  forking  of  Diamond  Crefk, 
Oct.  16,  1909, 

25.  Colaptes   cafor    collarls.     RED-enAFTED    Fucker. —  Abundant 

26.  PhalnnoptilUB  nuttalll  nitidus.  Frosted  Poor-will. —  Ons 
seen  at  the  G,  O.  S.  Ranch  Oct.  24,  1911,  despite  the  fact  that  then  had 
been  severe  frosts  each  of  the  preceding  four  nights,  the  daya,  bnwevw. 
being  bright  and  warm. 
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27.  Sayomifl  sayus.  Say's  Phobe. —  Seen  at  the  G.  O.  8.  Ranch 
each  October;  latest  date,  Oct.  6,  1911. 

28.  Cyanocitta  stelleri  diademata.  Long-crested  Jat. —  Abun- 
dant over  the  entire  area. 

29.  Aphalocoma  woodhouseL  Woodhouse's  Jat. —  Seen  occasion- 
ally at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch. 

30.  Coitus  cryptoleiicua.  WHrns-NECKED  Raven. —  A  few  ravens 
seen  occasionally  in  different  parts  of  the  area,  which,  presumably,  were  of 
this  race. 

31.  CozTUB  brachyrhynchoB  hesperis.  Western  Crow. —  A  small 
flock  observed  Oct.  16, 1909,  at  the  confluence  of  Beaver  Creek  and  the  Gila. 

32.  Nudfraga  Columbiana.  Clark's  Nutcracker. —  One  seen 
Oct.  23, 1910,  at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch. 

33.  CyanocephalUB  cyanocephalus.  PiI^on.  Jat. —  Abimdant  over 
the  entire  area,  especially  about  the  lower  streams. 

34.  XanthocaphaluB  zanthocephalus,  Yellow-headed  Black* 
BIRD. —  Two  seen  at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  Oct.  9,  1911. 

35.  Agelaius  phosnicaus  neutralis.  San  Dieqo  Red-wing. — 
Redwings  in  flocks  about  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  presumably  of  this  race,  all 
of  each  October. 

36.  Stumella  neglecta.  Western  Meadowlark. —  One  seen 
Oct.  13, 1908,  on  Indian  Creek,  and  one  in  Ring  Canyon,  Oct.  20, 1908. 

37.  EuphagUB  cyanoeephalUB.  Brewer's  Blackbird. —  In  flocks 
each  year  at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  and  immediate  vicinity.  Latest  date, 
Oct.  27,  1907. 

38.  Pinlcola  enucleator  montana.  Rockt  Mountain  Pine  Gros- 
beak.—  Observed  frequently  all  over  the  area,  above  7000  feet,  in  Oct., 
1907,  and  a  few  seen  on  Iron  Creek,  Oct.  20,  and  at  the  head  of  Rocky 
Canyon,  Oct.  14,  1909. 

39.  Carpodacus  mezlcanuB  frontalis.  House  Finch. —  Noticed 
at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  Oct.  10,  1909,  and  Oct.  21  and  23,  1910. 

40.  LoziA  curvirostra  stricklandi.  Mexican  Crossbill. —  Seen 
in  moderate  numbers  all  over  the  area,  each  October,  above  7000  feet. 

41.  AfltragalinuB  tristifl  pallidus.  Pale  Goldfinch. —  One  seen  at 
the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  Oct.  3,  1911. 

42.  AstracralinUB  psaltria  psaltria.  Arkansas  Goldfinch. —  Noted 
the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  Oct.  27,  1908. 

43.  Spinus  pinus.  Pine  Siskin. —  A  small  flock  seen  at  the  G.  O.  S. 
Ranch,  Oct.  8, 1908. 

44.  Po<BC6t68  gramineuB  conflnis.  Western  Vesper  Sparrow. 
-—  One  taken  at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  Oct.  3,  1911. 

45.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys  gambeli.  Gambel's  Sparrow. —  Seen 
in  large  numbers  at  the  Alum  Camp,  Oct.  6,  1907,  and  Oct.  21,  1908,  and 
at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  Oct.  8,  1911. 

46.  Zonotrichia  coronata.  Golden-crowned  Sparrow. —  One 
taken  at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch  Oct.  8,  1911,  and  more  noted  at  the  same  place 
all  of  the  succeeding  week. 
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47.  Spisella  puseiina  aiizoiua.     Webtgrn  Chifpikq  Sparrow. — 

Several  aecu  at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  Oct.  8,  1911. 

48.  PasBer  domeBticUB.  Engush  Sparrow. —  The  local  uccurrance 
of  this  exotic  fumi!ih(»  a  typical  example  of  its  advent  aod  spread  in  a  new 
location.  There  were  none  about  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch  io  October  of  1906, 
1907,  or  1908,  although  it  was  common  at  Silver  City  (ale  line  about  20 
miles  aouthwest)  between  which  city  and  the  Ranch,  tower  the  Finos  Alloa 
Mountaina;  and  there  were  a  few  at  the  same  time  at  Fort  Bayard.  In 
October,  1909,  the  writer  saw  a  flock  of  eight  at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch  (the 
first  ever  seen  there):  all  but  one  of  this  flock  were  killed.  In  October, 
19i0,  there  was  a  larger  flock  at  the  G,  O,  8.  Ranch,  and  m  addition,  the 
species  was  detected  at  the  Lower  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  situate  about  nine  (9) 
miles  down  the  8apello  Creek.  As  inuny  of  these  birds  as  possible  were 
killed  at  this  lime.  In-October,  1911,  there  were  a  great  many  more  seen 
at  the  G.  O.  8.  Raneh,  and  the  writer  felt  then  that  the  species  liad  buo- 
eeeded  in  firmly  establishing  itself  in  the  t^upello  Valley.  Fort  Bayard 
is,  in  an  air  line,  about  fourteen  (14)  miles  southerly  from  the  G.  0  S. 
Ranch,  and  there  is  a  spur  of  the  Pinos  Altos  Mountains  intervening,  the 
spur  having  an  altitude  of  about  7700  feet  —  (there  being  1600  feet  difler* 
ence  in  altitude  betwDcii  Fort  Bayard  and  the  top  of  this  spur).  It  is 
doubtful  that  this  sparrow  would  deliberately  venture,  in  one  effort,  over 
this  height  and  distance,  since  it  would  have  to  do  so  in  a  single  stage,  as 
it  were,  because  there  are  pracUcally  no  houses  in  the  stretch  of  counii? 
between  the  two  points.  It  is  also  somewhat  improbable  that  the  bird 
spread  northweaterly  from  Silver  City  to  the  Gila,  thence  up  the  stream 
to  the  Sapello,  and  to  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  as  this  would  necessitate  its  going 
over  territory  practically  uninhabited.  The  fact  that  it  was  Hetcrled  at 
the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch  before  being  noted  at  the  Lower  G.  0.  S.  Ranch  also 
militates  against  this  idea.  The  most  reasonable  route  by  which  the  species 
probably  spread  is  from  Fort  Bayard  to  Fierro,  thence  to  the  Mimbres 
River  and  across  the  Mimbres-Sapello  Diride  (altitude  0500  feet),  and  down 
the  Sapello.  An  alternate  route  would  be  from  Fort  Bayard  to  Santa 
Rita,  to  Georgetown,  the  Mimbrea  Valley,  and  thence,  as  before,  up  the 
Mimbres.  Both  of  these  ways  provide,  all  along,  a  number  of  farms,  etc^ 
at  no  excessive  intervals,  a  condition  which  confcsseilly  facilitates  the  spread 
of  this  bird.  Yet  the  writer  is  by  no  means  convinced  that  it  did  not  rome 
directly  over  the  Pinos  Altos  Mountains,  or  its  Eastern  spurs,  from  the 
town  of  Finos  Altos  (air  line  ^  12  miles),  or  Fort  Bayanl  (tur  line  =  14 
miles),  or  Fierro  (iur  line  =  10  miles),  to  the  0.  O,  S.  Ranch.  The  melan- 
choly fact  remains  that  this  peat  seems  to  have  fixed  itself  permanently 
in  the  Sapello  Valley. 

49.  Junco  hromalia  coiuiect«iu.  Srufkldt's  Jctnco.—  One  taken 
at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  Oct.  9,  1910. 

50.  Jtinco  hjemalis  meamai,  PixK-erDBD  Junoo. —  Many  seen  on 
each  trip  over  all  the  region.  Earliest  date,  Oct.  16,  1907,  and  the  Utat 
date,  Oct.  21,  1907 
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51.  Junco  hyemalis  annectons.  Ridowat's  Junco. —  A  number 
seen  at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  Oct.  13, 1907. 

52.  Junco  phsBonotUB  donalis.  Reiv-backeo  Junco. —  Seen  in 
considerable  numbers  over  the  entire  area,  each  trip.  Elarliest  date, 
Oct.  5,  1908,  and  the  latest,  Oct.  17,  1908. 

53.  Amphispisa  neTadensis  ii0fmdenii«.  Sage  Sparbow. —  One 
taken  at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  Oct.  7,  1911. 

54.  Pipilo  maculatUB  montanus.  Spurred  Towhee. —  One  taken 
at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  Oct.  7,  1911. 

55.  Pipilo  fuscuB  masoleucus.  CaITon  Towhee. —  Common  at 
the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch  each  October.    Latest  record,  Oct.  29,  1907. 

56.  Oreospisa  chlorura.  Green-tailed  Towhee. —  Noted  at  the 
G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  Oct.  22,  1910. 

57.  Petrochelidon  lunifrons  lunifrons.  Cuff  Swallow. —  Seen 
at  the  junction  of  Beaver  Creek  and  the  Gila,  Oct.  16,  1909. 

58.  Hirundo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swalix)w. —  Noted  at  the 
G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  Oct.  13,  1907. 

59.  Dendroica  auduboni  auduboni.  Audubon's  Warbler. — 
Noted  at  the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  Oct.  22,  1910,  and  Oct.  8, 1911. 

60.  CinclUB  mazieanuB  unicolor.  Water  Ousel. —  A  pair  seen 
Oct.  16,  1908,  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  West  Fork  of  the  Gila,  and  one 
seen  Oct.  19,  1909,  at  the  junction  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Gila  and  Iron 
Creek. 

61.  Salpinctui  otMOlatus  otMoletUB.  Rock  Wren. —  Seen  each 
trip  along  the  larger  streams,  the  latest  on  Black  Canyon,  Oct.  15,  1909. 

62.  Catberpes  znazieanuB  conspenuB.  CaIIon  Wren. —  One 
taken  on  the  West  Fork  of  the  Gila,  Oct.  27, 1909. 

63.  Certhia  f amiliarifl  montana.  Rockt  Mountain  Creeper. — 
Seen  in  1906,  and  in  1910,  in  various  localities  in  the  area,  latest  date 
being  Oct.  19,  1910. 

64.  Sitta  carolinensis  nalsoni.  Rockt  Mountain  Nuthatch. — 
Common  throughout  the  entire  area. 

65.  Sitta  canadaniiiji.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch. —  One  taken  at 
the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  Oct.  19, 1910. 

66.  Sitta  pjgnuBa  pjgnuBa.  Ptgmy  Nuthatch. —  Seen  over  the 
area  in  all  parts  visited,  throughout  the  entire  month  of  October. 

67.  B»olophU8  wollweberi.  Bridled  Titmouse. —  One  taken  at 
the  G.  O.  S.  Ranch,  Oct.  19, 1910. 

68.  Panthastes  gambeli  gambeli.  Mountain  Chickadee. — Com- 
mon over  the  entire  area. 

69.  ReguluB  calendula  calendula.  Rubt-crowned  Kinglet. — 
One  taken  in  Black  Range,  Oct.  5, 1909,  on  head  of  Black  Canyon. 

70.  PolioptUa  c»nilea  obscura.  Western  Gnatcatcher. —  A 
email  flock  seen  Oct.  29,  1909,  on  Sapello-Gila  Divide  just  above  Alum 
Camp. 

71.  Myadestef  townsendi.  Townsend's  Solftaire. —  One  seen  on 
Clear  Creek,  Oct.  21,  1909. 
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72.  Hjloelehla  guttata  audubonL    Audubon's  Hxsiht  Thbubb. — 
Two  taken  in  Rocky  Canyon,  Oct.  11,  1906. 

73.  Qflodehla  guttata  nanua.    Dwabf  Hsbiot  Thrush. —  One 
taken  on  the  Mimbres  —  Black  Canyon  Divide,  Oct.  5, 1908. 

74.  PlaoMTtieua   migratoriua   propinquus.    Wbsivrn   Robin. — 
Common  over  all  the  area,  but  not  noted  above  8000  feet. 

75.  Sialia    mtiieain^    bairdi.    Chsstnut-backed    Blubbibd. —  A 
number  seen  at  the  Alum  Camp  Oct.  16,  1907. 

76.  Sialia  ourrucoidsi.    Mountain  Bluebibd. —  Common  over  all 
the  area,  latest  date  being  Oct.  17, 1906. 


THE  HAWAUAN  LINNET,  CARP0DACU8  MUTANS 

GRINNELL. 

BT  JOHN  C.  PHILUPS. 

In  'The  Auk'  for  June,  1912,  Mr.  Grinnell  gives  a  new  name  to 
the  introduced  linnet  of  the  Hawaiian  Isles.  I  propose  to  discuss 
briefly  both  the  name  itself  and  the  specific  value  of  the  form  named. 

In  the  first  place,  the  word  itself,  midans,  implies  a  very  definite 
condition,  namely,  a  sudden  germinal  variation  expressed  in  the 
soma  as  a  Mendelian  dominant,  dominant  because  it  is  not  possible 
to  conceive  of  a  recessive  character,  getting  the  upper  hand  in  the 
wild  unless  it  is  of  marked  selectional  value. 

The  word  mutation  means  "the  act  or  process  of  changing"  but 
in  the  biological  sense  which  it  has  had  since  the  time  of  de  Vries, 
a  very  definite  meaning  has  been  given  to  it,  often  theoretical 
perhaps,  but  nevertheless  quite  clear.  Unfortunately  the  word 
has  been  misapplied  to  little  understood  types  of  variation, —  for 
instance,  to  rare  Mendelian  combinations,  to  the  loss  of  one  or 
more  characters  from  the  germ  cells,  to  the  products  of  disease, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  name  Carpodacns  mutan^f  then,  would  imply  that  the 
following  experimental  conditions  must  hold.  First  the  new  form 
must  breed  true,  or  as  true  as  the  old,  even  when  taken  back  to  its 
original  continental  range.     Second,  in  crosses  with  typical  orange 
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birds  of  ancestral  stocks,  it  must  behave  as  a  dominant,  or  at  least 
as  a  partial  dominant.  Neither  of  the  above  premises  is  likely  to 
hold  good. 

Now  as  to  the  value  of  these  impK)rted  Hawaiian  Linnets  in  a 
racial  sense.  Mr.  Grinnell  discusses  the  change  in  caged  Linnets 
(University  of  Cal.  Pub.,  Vol.  7,  p.  179)  and  shows  that  yellow  birds 
result  from  red,  after  a  short  period  of  confinement.  This  appears 
to  be  a  well  known  fact  with  various  red  birds.  The  case  of  the 
European  Linnet  is  mentioned  by  Finn  in  the  Avicultural  Magazine 
for  June,  1906.  Mr.  Bangs  informs  me  of  like  cases  from  his 
own  experience  with  Crossbills,  Redpolls  and  Purple  Finches  and 
with  a  Cardinal  in  confinement.  The  Cardinal  did  not  go  so  far 
off  color  as  the  Crossbills.  The  so-called  Japanese  Robin  (Liothrix 
luteus)  which  is  brilliantly  colored  on  the  chest,  throat,  and  pri- 
maries with  orange  and  scarlet-vermilion,  turns  more  or  less 
olivaceous  all  over  after  a  few  moults  according  to  Mr.  Bang's 
experience.  We  have  all  seen  the  dirty  white  color  which  American 
Flamingoes  take  on  in  zoological  gardens. 

Is  it  not  thus  highly  probable,  as  Mr.  Grinnell  himself  has 
suggested,  that  a  diminished  tyrosine  oxidation  is  responsible  for 
both  the  caged  and  the  Hawaiian  birds.  The  general  environ- 
mental complex  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  an  intricate  problem, 
but  the  fact  that  other  American  insular  areas,  Guadalupe  and  San 
Benito  Islands,  show  a  rather  high  percentage  of  yellow  or  orange 
birds  is  suggestive  as  Mr.  Grinnell  says  of  some  special  insular 
effects.  The  occurrence  of  some  yellow  or  orange  birds  (percent 
hard  to  estimate  for  reasons  given  Mr.  Grinnell  on  p.  182)  in  the 
normal  habitat  of  the  species,  shows  that  its  color  elaborator  is  in 
a  state  of  delicate  adjustment,  that  is,  it  is  not  always  allowed  to 
continue  its  action  up  to  the  ultimate  crimson  color.  We  can  well 
imagine,  then,  that  a  very  slight  diminution  in  the  activity  of  the 
enzyme  might  produce  the  observed  results  in  Hawaii,  and  might 
not  these  results  be  of  entirely  extrinsic  origin?  It  is  certainly 
easier  to  apply  a  theory  of  this  sort  than  to  hunt  about  for  a  deeper 
one. 

On  page  184  Mr.  Grinnell  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  eight  or 
ten  years  ago  there  were  many  red  or  crimson  linnets  in  the  islands. 
The  data  upon  which  this  suggestion  is  founded  are  not  quite 
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sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  if  this  is  so  there  has  been  a  change 
since  that  time,  and  the  case  is  a  very  curious  one. 

In  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  there  is  a  series  of 
twelve  male  and  six  female  Linnets  collected  by  Flood  Bros,  on 
Molokai  in  1895  fifteen  years  before  Mr.  GrinneH's  series  was  taken 
by  Miss  Alexander  on  Molokai,  Oahu  and  Maui.  This  series 
shows  (provided  it  was  taken  at  random)  that  the  species  was  at 
that  time  nowhere  near  stability,  and  that  there  was  almost  as 
great  a  range  of  color  as  in  birds  from  Arizona  and  other  parts  of 
the  southwest,  only  the  average  color  is  of  a  much  lighter  shade. 
Three  of  the  males  are  poppy  red  to  orange  vermilion  (Ridgway's 
Manual  of  Colors,  1886),  three  of  them  are  orange  to  orange  ver- 
milion, five  are  orange  to  cadmium-orange,  and  one  is  pure  cad- 
mium yellow.  In  most  of  these  birds  the  feathers  are  of  mixed 
tints,  that  is,  at  least  two  colors  occur  on  one  bird.  Most  of  these 
birds,  then,  are  well  off  color.  There  is  no  individual  of  the  deep 
crimson  type.  As  a  whole  this  series  does  not  differ  very  markedly 
from  Mr.  Grinnell's  as  far  as  one  can  judge  without  comparison. 
The  colors,  being  so  subtle  and  mixed  are  not  easily  described. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  paper  Mr.  Grinnell  says  that  at  the 
present  time  "to  assert  emphatically  any  particular  factor  or 
group  of  factors  as  the  prime  stimulus  does  not  seem  justifiable." 
The  name  however,  C,  muiansy  does  assert  or  at  least  imply  a 
definite  variation  of  an  intrinsic,  or  germinal  nature.  The  question 
as  to  whether  this  slight  alteration  in  a  character  already  unstable 
is  deserving  of  special  recognition  in  our  nomenclature  is  an  open 
one,  and  certainly  not  for  the  writer  to  decide.  It  was  the  name 
itself  which  first  appeared  to  him  as  inappropriate. 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  AND  ACCLIMATIZATION  OF  THE 
YELLOW  CANARY  ON  MIDWAY  ISLAND. 

BT   WILLIAM   ALANSON   BRYAN. 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  on  the  common  Yellow  Canary 
(FringiUa  canaria)  and  the  numerous  varieties  that  have  been 
artificially  produced  from  it  as  a  cage  bird  pure  and  simple.  It  is 
the  belief  of  many  that  through  centuries  of  confinement  and 
domestication  they  have  lost  the  power  to  sustaining  themselves 
should  they  be  given  their  liberty  and  forced  to  shift  for  themselves 
in  the  open.  It  is  urged  that  through  hundreds  of  generations  they 
have  become  so  modified  and  adapted  to  cage  environment  that 
liberty  means  nothing  to  them  and  that  they  must  perish  miserably 
before  they  would  be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  larger  and  freer  world  of  which  they  see  and  know 
so  little. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  satisfaction  therefore  to  be  able 
to  lay  before  the  readers  of  'The  Auk'  some  of  the  facts  kindly 
supplied  me  by  Mr.  D.  Morrison,  through  the  courtesy  of  Captain 
Piltz  touching  on  the  liberation  and  subsequent  acclimatization 
and  establishment  of  a  colony  of  yellow  canaries  on  the  little  low 
isolated  island  of  Midway.  ^  ^ 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  never  have  heard  of  Midway, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  Hawaiian  group  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  has  been  divided  into  the  Windward  or  inhabited 
islands  and  the  Leeward  or  uninhabited  chain.  Midway  belongs 
to  this  latter  division  of  the  group  and  save  Ocean  Island,  it  is  the 
farthest  removed  from  Oahu  of  the  list  of  small  low  islands  that 
stretch  away  from  Honolulu  towards  Japan  in  a  northwesterly 
direction.  It  is  something  over  1000  miles  distant  from  Honolulu 
and  as  its  name  implies  it  is  near  the  geographical  center  of  the 
North  Pacific  for  which  reason  it  is  now  used  as  a  relay  station  for 
the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company's  wire  across  this  great 
ocean. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Midway  is  made  up  of  two  small  patches  of 
sand  known  as  Eastern  and  Sand  Islands.     These  islets  are  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  narrow  circular  reef  six  miles  in  diameter.  Sand, 
the  larger  of  the  two,  is  now  occupied  by  the  cable  station  and  the 
comfortable  quarters  eatablished  by  the  company.  The  buildings 
are  surrounded  by  a  number  of  introduced  trees  and  shrubs,  but 
at  the  time  of  my  y-iait  in  1902,  an  account  of  which  I  have  else- 
where published,'  it  was  an  uninhabited  shimmering  white  pile  of 
aaud  on  which  during  my  short  stay  I  was  able  to  collect  only  six 
species  of  littoral  plants.  From  the  nearby  Eastern  islet  I  was 
able  to  secure  ten  species  of  grasses,  vines  and  low  growing  shrubs, 
•—  species  that  are  common  on  the  coral  islands  in  the  group. 

For  the  ornithologist,  interest  ordinarily  centers  about  the  great 
colony  of  countless  thousands  of  sea  birds  that  represent  the  dozen 
or  more  species  making  the  island  their  home.  But  for  the 
present  we  are  especially  concerned  with  the  birds  that  have  been 
introduced  on  Midway  and  particularly  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Yellow  Canary  there.  I  therefore  quote  from  the  letter 
written  me  December  1,3th,  1911,  by  Mr.  D.  Morrison  who  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  the  superintendent  in  charge  on  the 
island  in  reply  to  my  request  for  the  data  concerning  the  acclima- 
tization of  the  "Song-birds"  on  Midway. 

"I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  of  your  interest  in  the 
matter  and  I  am  only  too  willing  to  furnish  you  with  the  particulars 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  of  you  wish. 

"Yellow  Canaries  (called  by  us  Canton  Canaries);  —  In 
March,  1909, 1  purchased  a  pair  of  these  birds  from  the  crew  of  the 
S.  S.  Siberia  in  Honolulu  harbour.  They  had  a  number  of  them  in 
the  forecastle  which  were  to  be  sold  for  whatever  they  would  bring 
upon  arrival  at  San  Francisco.  I  brought  them  to  Midway  Island 
in  separate  cages  at  the  end  of  the  same  month.  They  were  put 
together  in  a  breeding  cage  in  January  1910  and  the  female  started 
with  five  eggs  none  of  which  hatched  out. 

"  A  month  later  she  laid  seven  eggs  out  of  which  six  healthy  birds 
were  hatched. 

"  In  April  she  laid  six  eggs  and  hatched  out  four  birds, 

"Some  weeks  later  seven  eggs  were  laid  none  of  which  hatched 
out. 
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"These  eleven  young  birds  were  kept  in  large  cages  until  July 
of  the  same  year  on  account  of  a  number  of  very  troublesome  cats 
which  were  living  in  a  wild  state  amongst  the  shrubbery.  They 
were  wary  and  extremely  di£5cult  to  kill.  One  of  our  Chinese 
servants  devised  a  large  frame  trap  of  chicken  netting,  with  parti- 
tioned compartments  (parlour  and  bedroom  we  called  it)  with  a 
drop  door  at  each  end  attached  by  string  to  the  bait.  This  was 
successful  and  in  May,  1910,  we  were  sure  that  there  were  no  cats 
left  on  the  Island. 

"In  July  two  male  canaries  were  sent  me  from  Honolulu  and 
these  along  with  the  eleven  young  birds  which  we  had  raised  here 
were  liberated.  For  a  time  the  young  birds  would  return  to  the 
doors  at  night  to  be  taken  in  but  they  quickly  became  accustomed 
to  their  liberty. 

"  In  December  they  began  nesting.  One  built  in  a  slender  and 
very  exposed  Australian  Ironwood  tree  (introduced)  close  to  the 
buildings  and  hatched  out  three  healthy  looking  birds  but  they 
perished  during  a  gale  with  a  very  low  temperature  on  the  night  of 
January  13th,  1911,  and  the  nest  was  abandoned.  Shortly  after- 
wards we  discovered  that  well  sheltered  nests  were  being  built  in 
the  heart  of  clumps  of  "Marianne"  grass  and  young  birds  soon 
made  their  appearance  at  the  feed  boxes  which  we  have  attached 
to  veranda  railings.  New  batches  came  at  intervals  up  to  the 
month  of  August. 

"  We  estimate  the  offspring  for  the  season  to  be  about  60,  and  at 
the  present  time  (December,  1911)  mating  has  begun,  and  with 
fairly  favourable  weather  conditions  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  a  large  increase  during  this  season. 

"They  are  beautiful  songsters  and  most  attractive,  and  although 
not  quite  so  friendly  as  the  Laysan  Finch  (Telespiza  cantans)  they 
will  feed  with  a  person  standing  within  a  yard  of  them.  During 
the  spring  of  1911  the  original  pair  were  put  together  but  from 
several  batches  of  eggs  no  birds  were  obtained. 

"The  Laysan  Finch  " :  In  May,  1905, 1  happened  to  be  at  Lay- 
san Island  on  the  "  Iroquois  "  and  procured  from  Mr.  Max  Sclemmer 
a  cage  of  these  birds.  They  were  liberated  upon  arrival  here  but 
were  only  seen  around  the  buildings  for  a  week  or  two.  Another 
cage  of  these  birds  was  secured  at  Laysan  by  Capt.  Piltz  and  sent 
here  to  Mrs.  CoUey  in  September  of  the  same  year  (1905).    They 
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were  liberated  on  Eastern  Island,  as  we  lielievei!  it  useless  to  try  to 
(lomestieale  them  here  on  account  of  the  cats.  They  increased 
rapidly  over  there  and  in  January,  1910,  we  brought  over  a  number 
of  them  as  well  as  a  large  cage  full  of  "Wingless"  birds  (Prozantda 
palmeri),  but  still  having  cats  with  us  I  fear  a  good  many  of  this 
importation  was  destroyed.  In  May  another  lot  of  Finches  and 
Wingless  birds  was  taken  over  and  both  of  these  have  increased 
remarkably  and  have  been  found  most  useful  in  keeping  vegetation 
free  from  destructive  caterpillers. 

"You  arc  more  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Laj-aan  bu^s 
than  I  am  and  probably  known  how  the  Finch  and  Wingless  bird 
were  introduceil  there.  1  have  heard  that  Captain  Walker's  crew 
brought  Wingless  birds  from  l^aysan  to  Eastern  Island  in  1887. 
But  the  canaries  and  Finches  were  established  on  this  island  as 
herein  related.  They  appear  to  be  finding  a  good  deal  of  food 
amongst  the  vegetation  which  has  recently  been  established  over 
the  north  end  of  the  Island,  but  we  still  continue  to  keep  the  feed 
boxes  well  filled  with  mixed  bird  seed,  and  to  distribute  dishes  with 
freah  water  around  the  \-erandas.  The  yellow  birds  enjoy  their 
daily  bath  but  the  Laysan  Finch  does  not  bathe. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  any  further  particulars 
regarding  the  birds  or  their  progress  at  any  time. 
"Yours  very  truly, 

"D.  Morrison, 
"Superintendent,  Midway." 


Under  date  of  March  lllh,  Mr.  Morrison  again  writes  me  from 
Midway  that  he  is  exporting  to  New  York  on  that  date  fourteen 
young  Canaries  of  this  season's  hatch,  two  of  the  1911  hatch, 
and  the  male  of  the  original  pair  that  was  carried  to  Midway  in 
1909.  The  female  bird  of  the  parent  stock  is  still  retained  on  the 
island.  The  young  birtis  were  all  hatched  in  the  open  but  the  old 
male  bird  had  never  been  at  liberty. 

With  these  facts  before  us  I  \enture  tn  say  that  the  future  of 
this  colony  of  Yellow  Canaries  will  be  followed  by  those  who  are 
interested  In  the  introduction  and  naturalization  of  song  and  game 
birds  since  it  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  a  species  returning 
to  its  natural  wild  habits  in  an  unhospitable  environment  after 
centuries  of  confuiement  and  artificial  breeding  and  feeding. 
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EARLY  RECORDS  OF  THE  CAROUNA  PAROQUET. 

BT  ALBERT  HAZEN  WRIGHT. 

Almost  our  only  ornithologic  sources  of  the  earlier  times  in 
North  America  are  historical  annals,  quaint  narratives  of  explora- 
tion, and  travellers'  sketches.  In  those  days,  the  number  of  real 
naturalists  may  have  been  many,  yet  they  seldom  recorded  their 
observations  in  scientific  form;  and  our  resident  scientists  were 
few.  Hence,  if  we  would  form  any  idea  of  the  primitive  conditions 
and  species,  we  must  perforce  use  what  we  have  at  hand,  however 
diverse  our  respective  evaluations  of  their  trustworthiness.  The 
average  biologist,  as  he  reads  early  North  American  travels,  cannot 
but  marvel  at  the  intense  interest  of  our  predecessors  in  bircb, 
now  rare,  near-extinct  or  extinct.  The  flocking  of  the  Passenger 
Pigeon,  the  size  and  flavor  of  the  Wild  Turkey,  the  gorgeous 
plumage  and  surprising  northern  range  of  the  Carolina  Paroquet, 
or  equally  peculiar  characters  or  habits  of  other  forms,  now  fast 
disappearing,  were  in  such  bold  relief,  so  obvious  and  so  patent 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  layman  whatever  his  mission. 

Probably  none  of  these  forms  caused  more  genuine  amazement 
than  the  Paroquet  (Conuropsis  carolinensis),  particularly  in  the 
northern  limits  of  its  range.  Of  its  previous  distribution,  Has- 
brouck  in  his  monograph  of  this  form  says,*  "  we  find  that  of  the 
forty-four  States  and  five  Territories  comprising  our  country, 
there  are  records  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  twenty-two 
States  and  one  Territory,  over  which  it  formerly  ranged.  If  we 
take  the  forty-third  parallel  as  the  northern  limit,  the  twenty-sixth 
as  the  most  southern,  the  seventy-third  and  one  hundred  and  sixth 
meridians  as  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  respectively,  we 
will  have  included  very  nearly  all  the  country  in  which  the  Paroquet 
formerly  lived."  In  his  introductory  remarks  he  notes  that  "For 
many  years  it  has  been  a  recognized  fact  that  the  Carolina  Paroquet 
(Conurus  carolinensis)  is  fast  approaching  extermini^tion,  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  having  witnessed  such  rapid  diminution  in  its 
numbers  and  so  great  a  restriction  in  its  range  that, '  in  the  opinion 
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of  the  best  judges,  twenty  yeara  hence  it  will  be  known  only  in 
history  and  from  museum  specimens'"  Has  the  prophecy  been 
fulfilled?  Just  previous  to  this  communication  (188S-1889) 
Chapman  records  '  it  in  Eastern  Florida,  and  reports  more  or  less 
authentic  indicate  its  presence  in  Oklahoma.  Two  years  later 
(1891)  Merriam  gives  *  an  isolated  record  of  it  in  Southern  Mis- 
souri, and  Wayne'  and  Scott'  record  it  from  North  and  South 
Florida  respectively.  The  last  apparent  notice  of  this  form  in 
the  flesh  is  that  of  Chapman'  for  1904  when  he  6nda  it  still 
present  about  Lake  Okeechabee,  Florida. 

In  this  state,  the  first  records  begin  in  1587,  when  Laudonniere 
in  "The  Description  of  the  West  Indies  in  generall,  but  chiefly 
and  particularly  of  Florida"  says,*  "The  foules  are  Turkeycocks, 

Partridges,  Parrots "     Four  years  preceding  (1583),  Sir  George 

Peckham  in  "  A  true  Report  of  the  late  discoveries  —  of  the  New- 
found Lands,  By  that  valiant  and  worthj-  Gentleman  Sir  Humfrey 
Gilbert,"  holds  that  explorers  in  North  America'  "doe  teslifie 
that  they  have  found  in  those  countryes  .  . . . ;  Parrots."  About 
the  same  time  (1587),  Thomas  Hanoi  in  speaking  "Of  Foule"  of 
Virginia,  writes,'  "There  are  also  Parrots....,  which  although 
with  us  they  be  not  used  for  meat,  yet  for  other  causes  I  thought 
good  to  mention."  The  final  note  of  the  sixteenth  century  comes 
in  Daniel  Coxe's  Carolana  (Louisiana).  He  sent  his  first  expedi- 
tion up  the  Mississippi  in  159S.  He  finds"  "great  companies  of 
turkeys parrots,  and  many  other  sorts  of  curious  birds  differ- 
ing from  ours." 

The  roll  of  recortis  for  the  seventeenth  century  begins  with 
Captain  John  Smith  who  finds  (1607-1609)  in  Virginia  that "  "  In 
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Winter  there  are  great  plenty  of Parrats, ".    About  the 

same  time  Wm.  Strachey's  curious  "Histoire  of  Travaile  into 
Virginia  "  (1610?~1612?)  appears.  Of  the  "  Parakitoes,"  he  writes,^ 
"  I  have  seene  manie  in  the  winter,  and  knowe  divers  killed,  yet  be 
they  a  fowle  most  swift  of  wing,  their  winges  and  breasts  are  of  a 
greenish  cuUour,  with  forked  tayles,  their  heads,  some  erymsen,  some 
yellowe,  some  orange-tawny,  very  beautifull.  Some  of  our  colonie 
who  have  seene  of  the  East  Indian  parratts,  affirme  how  they  are 
like  to  that  kynd,  which  hath  given  us  somewhat  the  more  hope 
of  the  nerenes  of  the  South  Sea,  these  parratts,  by  all  probability, 
like  enough  to  come  from  some  of  the  countryes  upon  that  sea." 
In  1615,  Ralph  Hamor  in  the  same  region  observes*  "in  winter 
about  Christmas  many  flocks  of  Parakertoths." 

The  same  year,  1615,  Champlain,  when  just  north  of  Lake 
Ontario,'  "lost  (his)  way  in  the  woods,  having  foUpwed  a  certain 
bird  that  seemed  to  (him)  peculiar.  It  had  a  beak  like  that  of  a 
parrot,  and  was  of  the  size  of  a  hen.  It  was  entirely  yellow  except 
the  head  which  was  red,  and  the  wings  which  were  blue,  and  it 
flew  by  intervals  like  a  partridge.  The  desire  to  kill  it  led  (him) 
to  pursue  it  from  tree  to  tree  for  a  very  long  time,  until  it  flew  away 
in  good  earnest,"  —  a  description  which  might  suggest  the  paro- 
quet. It  is  much  later,  1649,  in  "A  Perfect  Description  of  Vir- 
ginia" that  "Parrots"  next  appear.^  The  Jesuit  Relations  yield 
four  short  notes.  The  Relations  of  1661-62  in  speaking  of  Ken- 
tucky or  Tennessee,  observe  that  in  the  fruit  trees,*  "  birds  of  all 
colors  and  of  every  note,  esi)ecially  little  Paroquets,  which  are  so 
numerous  that  we  have  seen  some  of  our  Iroquois  return  from  those 
countries  with  scarfs  and  belts  which  they  had  made  from  these 
birds  by  a  process  of  interweaving,"  Some  ten  years  later  (1673) 
Dablon  finds,  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  that  •  "  Parroquets  fly  in 
flocks  of  10  to  12."     Finally,  the  "Voyages  du  P.  Jacques  Mar- 


1  Hakluyt  Soc..  London,  1849.  p.  126. 

I  Hamor.  Ralph.  A  True  Discourse  of  the  Present  Estate  of  Virginia,  etc. 
London,  1615.     Reprint.  Richmond.  1860.  p.  21. 

>  Champlain,  Voyages  of.  1611-1618.  Vol.  3.  Prince  Soc.  Publications.  Vol. 
13.  1882.  p.  140. 

«  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.     Second  Ser..  Vol.  IX.  1822,  p.  121. 

•Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents.  By  R.  G.  Thwaites  and  others, 
1896,  Vol.  47,  p.   147. 

•ibid..  Vol.  58.  p.  99. 
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quette  "  (1673-1677)  mentions  tlib  form  in  two  places.  Of  his  ex- 
periences on  the  Mississippi  near  the  mouth  of  St.  Francis  River  in 
Arkansas,  we  read,'  "  We  killed  a  little  parroquet,  one  half  of  whose 
head  was  red,  The  otlier  half  and  The  neck  yellow,  and  The  whole 
body  green."  The  other  quotation  speaks  of  the  Alississippi  at 
the  38th  degree  of  latitude.*  "  We  have  seen  nothing  like  this 
river  that  we  enter,  as  regards  its  fertility  of  soil,  its  prairies  and 

woods;  its  ... .  parroquets " 

In  1663  some  "Commissioners  sent  from  Barbodes  to  explore 
the  River  Cape  Fear,"  report,*  "in  the  woods,  great  flocks  of 
paroquitos,"  as  does  William  Hilton  in  the  same  region  the  suc- 
ceeding year  (1664).     He  writes  that*  "in  that  time  as  our  husiness 

called  us  up  and  down  the  River  and  Branches,  we  kill'd three 

dozen  of  Parrakeeto's."  .\bout  1677,  Rev.  Andrew  White  in 
"A  Relation  of  the  Colony  of  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore,  in  Mary- 
land, near  Virginia,  etc."  records,'  that  "  During  the  winter  it 
abounds  in.  .  .parrots,  and  many  others  unknown  to  our  parts 
of  the  world."  Five  years  later  (1682)  both  Samuel  Wilson  and 
T.  Ashe  note  this  species  in  Carolina.  The  former  says.'  "Here 
are  also  in  the  woods,  great  plenty  of .  .  .  Paraquetos";   the  latter 

finds  the*  "Birds  for  Food,  and  pleasure  of  Game,  are and 

Parakeittoes."  Two  years  before  the  end  of  the  century,  L. 
Hennepin  when  at  the  Head  of  tlie  Rlinois  River,  observes,' 
"Parrots"  "in  that  country,"  and  then  again  along  the  Mississippi 
where*  "The   Country  alTords  all  sorts  of  Game,  as. ,  .  .Parrota, 

In  the  eighteejith  century  the  number  of  records  exceeds  those 
of  the  two  preceding  centuries  combined.  Almost  at  its  beginning 
(1702),  Holm  in  "A  Short  Description  of  the  Province  of  Kew 
Sweden,"   notes,^   "Parrats."     In    1714    the   celebrated   Lawson 


It. 
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speaks  of  this  form  in  three  different  places.  In  the  first  place  he 
gives  the  statement  of  Hilton  (1664)  above;  the  second  is  to 
include  it  in  his  list  of  "Birds  of  Carolina";  and  the  last  note 
characterizes  it  as  follows:  ^  "The  parrakeetos  are  of  a  green  color, 
and  orange  colored  half  way  their  head.  Of  these  and  the  alli- 
gators, there  is  none  found  to  the  northward  of  this  province. 
They  visit  us  first  when  mulberries  are  ripe,  which  fruit  they  love 
extremely.  They  peck  the  apples  to  eat  the  kernels,  so  that  the 
fruit  rots  and  perishes.  They  are  mischievous  to  orchards.  They 
are  often  taken  alive  and  will  become  familiar  and  tame  in  two 
days.  They  have  their  nests  in  hollow  trees,  in  low  swampy 
ground.  They  devour  the  birch  buds  in  April,  and  lie  hidden 
when  the  weather  is  frosty  and  hard." 

Following  Lawson  comes  William  B>Td  who  discusses  (1729) 
it  in  connection  with  apple  growing '  "  The  Truth  is,  there  is  one 
Inconvenience  that  easily  discourages  lazy  People  from  making 
This  improvement:  very  often,  in  Autumn,  when  the  Apples 
begin  to  ripen,  they  are  visited  with  numerous  flight  of  paraqueets, 
that  bite  all  the  Fruit  to  pieces  in  a  moment  for  the  sake  of  the 
kernels.  The  Havock  they  make  is  Sometimes  so  great,  that 
whole  Orchards  are  laid  waste  in  Spite  of  all  the  Noises  that  can 
be  made,  or  Mawkins  that  can  be  dresst  up,  to  fright  'em  away. 
These  Ravenous  Birds  visit  North  Carolina  only  during  the  warm 
Season,  and  so  soon  as  the  Cold  begins  to  come  on,  retire  back 
towards  the  Sun.  They  rarely  Venture  so  far  north  as  Virginia, 
except  in  a  very  hot  Summer,  when  they  visit  the  most  Southern 
Parts  of  it.  They  are  very  Beautiful ;  but  like  some  other  pretty 
Creatures,  are  apt  to  be  loud  and  mischievous."  In  1734  Mr. 
Commissary  Von  Reck,  who  "conducted  the  First  Transport  of 
Saltzburgers  to  Georgia,"  writes  (Apr.  22)  that  when  at  Ebenezeer 
on  Savannah  River,'  "  Parrots  and  Partridges  make  us  here  a  very 
good  Dish."  In  the  "History  and  General  Description  of  New 
France"  1744,  Charlevoix  merelv  mentions  *  "Parrots"  in  Florida. 


»  Lawson.  John.  The  History  of  Carolina,  etc.  London.  1714.  Reprinted. 
Raleigh.  1860.  pp.  125.  222.  234. 

»  B>Td,  William.  History  of  the  Dividing  Line  and  Other  Tracts.  Richmond. 
1866.  Vol.  I.  p.  58. 

•Force.  Peter,     ibid.,  p.  12. 

*  Shea.  J.  G.     Translation  of.     New  York.  1866.  Vol.  I.  p.  140. 
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In  another  quarter  (Louisiana),  the  memoirs  of  M.  DumoDt 
(1753)  finds  '  "The  parroquets  are  very  common ....  where  they 
are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon  and  of  one  color  decidedly  green. 
The  head  is  very  large,  and  the  beak  is  hke  ali  the  other  birds  of 
their  sort,  except  it  is  bordered  on  both  sides  entirely  to  the  top 
of  the  head  by  a  sort  of  bow  of  yellowish  color  mixed  with  a  little 
very  brilliant  red  plume,  less  red  in  the  females  than  the  males. 
These  birds  fly  ordinarily  in  flocks  of  eighteen  or  twenty ;  and  when 
they  pass  in  rapid  flight,  they  utter  screams  loud  ejioiigh  to  deafen 
the  ears.  When  they  are  shot  and  eaten,  the  flesh  is  dark.  When 
they  are  eating  the  seed  of  those  appc  mare  of  which  1  have  spoken 
and  of  which  1  have  said  that  they  are  very  fond,  if  after  ha\'ing 
killed  them  one  gives  the  refuse  to  cats,  it  kills  them.  "  In  the 
Ohio  River  region,  John  Jennings  in  his  "Journal  from  Fort  Pitt 
to  Fort  Chartea  in  the  Illinois  Country"*  on  March  13,  1766. 
"saw  several  Parrotkites"  at  Little  Tottery  Creek;  the  day- 
following  at  Scioto  River,  "saw  some  parotkites";  on  great 
Mineaini  River,  "saw  several  flocks  of  Parrotkites";  and  lastly, 
on  the  Mississippi  just  above  the  Ohio  River's  mouth,  recorded 
the  same.  In  1766-17G8  Carver  finds'  "Parrots"  in  the  interior 
parts  of  North  America.  In  1772-1773  Rev.  David  Jones  says* 
that  as  you  approach  the  Ohio  Rixer  region  from  the  east,  "after 
you  go  Dear  the  Great  Kanawha,  large  flocks  of  small  green  parrots 
are  lo  be  seen." 

"The  Parroquet  of  Louisiana,"  M.  I*Page  DuPratz  thinks*" 
"  is  not  quite  so  large  as  those  that  are  usually  brought  to  France. 
Its  plumage  is  usually  of  a  fine  sea-green,  with  a  pale  rose-coloured 
spot  upon  the  crown,  which  brightens  into  red  towards  tlie  beak, 
and  fades  off  into  green  towards  the  body.  It  is,  with  difficulty 
that  it  learns  to  speak,  and  even  then  it  rarely  practices  it,  re- 
sembling in  this  the  natives  themselves,  who  speak  little.  As  a 
silent  parrot  would  never  make  its  fortune  among  our  French 

I  Memolrcs  HlsHiri<iU(ia  Sur  Lb  LoulsUne.      Puis.  1753.  Tome  Promlw.  p.  8T. 

•Pram.  M»8- of  UI».  and  Blogniphy.     Vol.  31,  1907,  pp.  140,  147.  148.  1G2. 

'  CiTfor,  J.  Travcta  tlirough  the  Interior  Pari*  of  North  Amorto.  In  Ihe  Yam 
1708.  1787.  and  17flS,     London.  1778.  p.  4«0. 

■Jonva.  Boratlo  G.  JounuU  of  Bov.  tlavld  lonen.  In  Cincinnati  MlHWllaur. 
by  Cliu.  cm.     Vol    II,  p.  '^2. 

'DuPralz.  M  Le  Pattc.  Tbp  History  of  Ixiutslana.  London  olli.  1771.  p. 
278. 
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ladies,  it  is  doubtless  on  this  account  that  we  see  so  few  of  these 
in  France."  Following  DuPratz,  are  three  short  notices.  In 
1776,  "The  History  of  North  America"  (London,  1776,  p.  251), 
"With  regard  to  the  winged  species"  of  Florida,  remarks,  "Here 
are  vast  numbers  of....,  parrots, ...  .In  his  Notes  written  in 
1781,  Jefferson  merely  mentions^  ** Psittacus  Carolinensis,  The 
Parrot  of  Carolina.  Perroquet."  in  one  place;  in  the  other,  it  is 
only  incidentally  that  he  speaks  of  it.  In  speaking  of  the  climate 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  he  says,^  "if  we  may  believe  travellers, 
it  becomes  warmer  there  than  it  is  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  sea 
side.  Their  testimony  is  strengthened  by  the  vegetables  and 
animals  which  subsist  and  multiply  there  naturally,  and  do  not 

on  our  coast Perroquets  even  winter    on    the  Sciota,  in 

the  39th  degree  of  latitude."  Three  years  later,  1784,  John 
Filson  just  notes '  "  the  perroquet,  a  bird  every  way  resembling 
a  parrot  but  much  smaller"; 

In  1791,  William  Bartram  writes  of  it  at  considerable  length. 
While  speaking  of  Cupresaus  disticha  (Cypress),  he  says,'  "Paro- 
quets are  commonly  seen  hovering  and  fluttering  on  their  tops: 
they  delight  to  shell  the  balls,  its  seed  being  their  favorite  food." 
In  his  list  of  birds,  he  gives  "  Psittacus  Caroliniensis,  the  parrot  of 
Carolina  or  parrakeet."  "These  are  natives  of  Carolina  and 
Florida  where  they  breed  and  continue  the  year  round."  "The 
parakeet  (psiticus  caroliniensis)  never  reach  so  far  North  as 
Pennsylvania,  which  to  me  is  unaccountable,  considering  they  are 
a  bird  of  such  singular  rapid  flight,  they  could  easily  perform  the 
journey  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  from  North  Carolina,  where  they 
are  very  numerous,  and  we  abound  with  all  the  fruits  which  they 
delight  in." 

"  I  was  assured  in  Carolina,  that  these  birds,  for  a  month  or  two 
in  the  coldest  winter  weather,  house  themselves  in  hollow  Cypress 
trees,  clinging  fast  to  each  other  like  bees  in  a  hive,  where  they 
continue  in  a  torpid  state  until  the  warmth  of  the  returning  spring 
reanimates  them,  when  they  issue  forth  from  their  late  dark,  cold 

»  Jefferson.  Thomas.     Notes  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  1825.  p.  97,  107. 

«  Filson.  Jotin.  The  Discovery,  Settlement  and  present  State  of  Kentucky, 
etc.     Wilmington.  1784.  p.  26. 

*  Bartram.  William.  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
East  and  West  Florida,  etc.     Phila..  1791.  pp.  91.  92.  289.  290.  301. 
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winter  cloisters.  But  I  li\ed  several  years  in  North  Carolina  and 
never  was  witness  to  an  instance  of  it.  yet  I  do  not  at  iill  doubt  but 
there  have  been  instances  of  Iwlated  flocks  thus  forced  into  such 
shelter,  and  the  extraordinary  severity  and  perseverance  of  the 
season  might  have  benumbed  them  into  a  torpid  sleepy  state;  but 
that  they  all  willingly  should  jield  to  so  disagreeable  and  hazar- 
dous a  situation,  does  not  seem  reasonable  or  natural,  when  we 
consider  that  they  are  a  bird  of  the  swiftest  flight  and  impatient 
of  severe  cold.  They  are  easily  tamed,  when  they  become  docile 
and  familiar,  but  never  learn  to  imitate  the  human  language." 

Before  the  end  of  the  century,  several  travellers  in  quick  succes- 
sion furnish  items  of  interest.  In  the  remiiiiacences  of  O.  M. 
Spencer  of  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio,  we  read  that '  "  In  April  (1792) ,  , . . 
Flock  of  parraqueta  were  seen,  decked  in  their  rich  pltmiage  of  green 
and  gold."  The  same  year,  John  Heckewelder  in  his  journey  to 
the  Wabash  when  he  arrives  at  its  mouth,  finds'  "The  noise  of 
the  many  paroquets  (u  small  kind  of  parrot)  was  dreadful  and  not 
attuned  to  (his)  ears."  In  1793,  Imlay  only  lists  the '  "Perroquet" 
with  its  Linmean  designation,  "Psittacus."  In  1794.  Loskiel 
(thinking  primarily  of  the  Ohio  region)  writes,*  "A  few  green 
Parrots  (psittacus)  are  seen  in  tlie  woods  in  summer,  but  are  in 
greater  numbers  furtlier  to  the  south."  In  the  Mississippi  valley, 
Jan.  1,  179B,  .\ndr^  Michaux  when  at  Little  River,  enumerates 

among  the  '  "  Birds: ;    green  Parroquets  with  yellow  heads  of 

the  small  species;  ..."  At  the  end  of  this  century  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next,  John  Davis,  on  a  journey  from  Charleston,  S.  C, 
to  Coosahatchie  in  one  of  many  shooting  excursions  in  the  woods, 
writes,*  "once  we  brought  down  some  paroquets  that  were  direct- 
ing their  course  over  our  heads  to  Georgia." 
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In  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  many  of  the  travel- 
lers in  North  America  record  the  presence  of  the  paroquet.  Capt. 
Matthew  Phelps  when  "Among  the  wild  fowl"  of  the  Mississippi 

River,    says,^    "I    observed paroquets "     At    Christmas 

camp,  Dec.  25,  1806,  near  Brown  Canon,  Colo,  (near  source  of 
Arkansas  river,  and  7  miles  above  Salida  which  is  also  above  the 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas)  Capt.  Zebulon  M.  Pike  ^  "  Caught 
a  bird  of  a  new  species  {Conurus  carolinensis)  having  made  a  trap 
for  him.  This  bird  is  of  a  green  color,  almost  the  size  of  a  quail, 
had  a  small  tuft  on  its  head  like  a  pheasant,  and  was  of  a  carnivor- 
ous species;  it  differed  from  any  bird  we  ever  saw  in  the  United 
States.  We  kept  him  with  us  in  a  small  wicker  cage,  feeding 
him  on  meat,  until  I  left  the  interpreter  on  the  Arkansaw,  with 
whom  I  left  it.  We  at  one  time  took  a  companion  of  the  same 
species  and  put  them  in  the  same  cage,  when  the  first  resident  never 
ceased  attacking  the  stranger  until  he  killed  him."  The  same 
year,  Priscilla  Wakefield  (at  St.  Juans,  Florida)  in  discussing  the 
c^-press  where  the  eagles  fix  their  nests,  notes  that'  "paroquets, 
venture  to  approach  the  royal  bird,  and  often  perch  on  these 
inaccessible  branches.  The  paroquets  are  allured  by  the  seeds 
which  are  their  favorite  repast."  In  1807  George  Heriot  claims  * 
that  "parrots"  are  of  "  the  birds  of  the  southern  parts  of  Canada," 
and  that  "  The  northern  parts  of  Canada  are  visited  in  the  milder 
seasons  by .  .  . .,  parrots, . . . .  "  The  following  year,  the  Travels 
of  the  hated  Thomas  Ashe  come  out.  When  on  a  trip  to  the  Great 
Miami,  he  records  the  paroquet  but  at  the  end  of  his  note  shows  his 
exaggerative  skill.  He  says,  ^  "  During  the  repast  I  was  enter- 
tained by  the  chattering  of  a  flock  of  paroquets,  who  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  trees  around  me.  They  were  the  green  and  the 
red  neck,  that  very  particular  species  which  are  held  the  most 


»  Phelps.  Capt.  Matthew.  Memoirs  and  Adventures  of.  By  Anthony  Haswell. 
Bennington.  Vt.,  1802,  p.  55  (Appendix). 

«  Pike.  Zebulon  Montgomery.  The  Expeditions  of,  During  the  Years  1805-6-7. 
New  edit,  by  Elliot  Coues.     3  vols.  N.  Y.  1895.  Vol.  II.  p.  474. 

>  Wakefield,  Priscilla.  Excursions  In  North  America,  etc.  London.  1806, 
p.  95. 

«  Heriot,  George.  Travels  through  the  Canadas,  etc.  London,  1807,  pp.  516, 
517. 

•Ashe,  Thomas.  Travels  in  America  Performed  in  1806,  etc.  London,  1808, 
p.  224. 
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rare  in  Europe,  and  which  were  once  highly  vHlued  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans." 

In  1810  we  have  two  references.    Schultz  at  New  Orleans  writes 

that '  "  Those  (birds)  which  may  be  considerini  as  local  are 

paroquets, . .  . .  "  These  "  Parroquets  are  so  well  known  to  yon  that 
any  description  of  them  would  be  unnecessary.  One  goo*!  quality 
they  possess  with  which  you  are  perhaps  unacquainted;  a  dozen 
of  them  make  a  most  delicious  sea-pie."  The  other  note  of  this 
year,  comes  when  fuming  opposite  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  on  the 
Virginia  aide,'  "observed  here,  vast  numbers  of  beautiful  large 
green  paroquets,  which  our  landlord,  squire  Brown,  informed  us 
abound  all  over  the  countrj'.  They  keep  mflocka,  and  when  they 
alight  on  a  tree,  they  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  foliage, 
from  their  colour." 

The  next  decade  furnishes  at  least  eight  different  writers  who 
remark  of  the  paroquet.  The  first.  Da\id  Thomas,  a  botanist  and 
later  engineer  in  the  construction  of  the  western  division  of  the 
Erie  Canal  gi\es  it  more  attention  than  any  other  Xorth  American 
bird.  He  writes  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  this  form  as  follows:  * 
"As  we  approached  the  banks  of  Indian  Kentucky,  hearing  shrill 
screams  over  our  heads,  we  looked  up,  and  first  saw  the  parroquet. 
These  birds,  which  are  about  the  size  of  wild  pigeon,'!,  are  sometimes 
seen  on  the  Miami."  In  a  footnote  he  gives,  "Drake  says  on  the 
Sciota."  When  near  Lost  River  and  Lick  Creek,  Ohio,  he  says, 
"The  parroquet  commits  depredations  on  the  wheat  in  harvest, 
but  it  is  a  bird  of  uncommon  lieauty.  The  head  is  red,  the  neck 
yellow,  and  the  body  a  light  green."  At  French  Licks  (sulphur 
springs  with  salt  in  them)  he  finds,  "This  place  is  the  favorite 
residence  of  the  parroquet,  flocks  of  which  were  continually  fiyiiig 
round.  These  birds  seem  to  delight  in  screaming,"  At  Vincennea, 
Ind.,  he  remarks  of  their  association  with  cottonwooda.  "A  small 
cotton  wood  tree  stands  opposite  to  the  window  where  I  am  writ- 
ing, dark  excrescences  on  its  branches  like  tliose  which  appear  on 

■  SchulM,  CbrlMlui.  Tr»veta  on  an  Inland  Voyage  Ihroiigh  tho  Stawa  of  S»» 
York.  PMinsjlvanla,  Virginia,  Ohio.  Kentucky  and  TennMsee,  elr.  New  Vork. 
3  volt.     ISIo  pp.  1S3.  184.  nu. 

1  Ciunlng,  F-  SktMches  of  a  Tour  to  the  WmtPm  Country.  Uirout(li  lbs  Sbalm 
oTOhloand  KenlucJcy;  elc.     PHwhurgh,  ISHI,  p.  141. 

•  Thuma*.  David,  Travel*  tbroush  thp  Weatem  Country  in  ihp  Hiimmef  of 
1816,  etc.     Auburn.  N,  Y.      IHI9,  pp.  US.  1.13.  I3S,  160,  210.  307. 
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this  species  in  the  western  parts  of  New  York.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  blemishes  are  produced  by  the  irritation  of  insects; — 
first  by  a  puncture  when  the  egg  is  deposited,  and  afterwards  by 
the  growth  and  motion  of  the  worm.  To  procure  this  food,  the 
parroquets  have  been  busily  employed,  at  times,  through  the  day: 
but  though  they  have  become  so  familiar;  and  though  they  excd 
all  the  birds  of  this  country  in  beauty  of  plumage, — their  scream 
is  so  discordant,  and  their  fierceness  of  dbposition  so  apparent, 
as  to  preclude  every  sensation  of  attachment.  These  birds  build 
their  nests  in  hollow  trees.  The  strength  of  their  necks  is  remark- 
able; and  we  are  assured  that  when  both  wings  and  feet  are  tied 
they  can  climb  trees  by  striking  their  bills  into  the  bark."  In  the 
Wabash  region,  he  observes  that,  "On  the  approach  of  any  large 
bird  the  Parroquets  immediately  commence  flying  round  and  round 
in  flocks,  screaming  most  hideously.  In  this  way,  they  escape 
the  hawk."  His  last  note  is  a  quotation  from  "Topographical 
Description  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  etc."  It  is,  "The  green  parro- 
quet  with  a  yellow  crown,  a  species  of  parrot,  is  very  common. 
It  has  a  harsh  unpleasant  note,  and  although  easily  tamed,  it 
cannot  be  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice.  The  habits  of  these 
birds  in  some  respects,  are  singular.  They  are  always  seen  in 
flocks,  which  retire  at  night  into  hollow  trees,  where  they  suspend 
themselves  by  their  bills.  These  birds  also  retreat  to  hollow  trees  in 
winter.  There  have  been  found,  after  a  severe  winter,  prodigious 
numbers  in  a  large  tree,  filling  the  whole  cavity,  where  they  had 
perished  by  the  severity  of  the  cold." 

In  1815,  the  above  mentioned  Daniel  Drake  in  discussing  the 
climate  of  Ohio  takes  exception  to  the  opinion  of  Jefferson,  that 
"the  Ohio-countries  (are)  warmer,  in  the  same  parallels,  than  the 
Atlantic  states."  He  says  ^  "  much  reliance  is  placed  on  the  growth 
and  residence,  in  this  country,  of  certain  plants  and  animals,  which 
in  the  maritime  states  are,  it  is  said,  riot  found  as  far  north  by 
several  degrees.  Of  the  former  Mr.  Jefferson  has  cited  the  reed 
and  catalpa;  of  the  latter,  the  parakeet ....  This  bird,  it  is  true, 
resides  constantly  along  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  their  tributary 
rivers,  as  far  north  as  39°  30',  and  is  seen  occasionally  up  to  42°. 


1  Drake.  Daniel.     Natural  and  Statistical  View,  or  Picture  of  CincUmatl  and 
the  Miami  Country,  etc.     Cincinnati.  1815.  pp.  1 15.  118.  1 19. 
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But  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  tliat  the  climate  of  these  latitudes 
is  much  colder  than  that  of  places  in  the  Atlantic  states,  where 
this  bird  is  rarely  seen.  There  must  he  causes,  therefore,  for  its 
higher  latitude  in  this  country,  that  are  not  connected  with  climate. 
One  of  these.  Professor  Barton  suggests,  is  the  southern  course 
of  our  great  rivers.  If  this  bird,  as  most  of  its  family  still  arc,  was 
originally  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropics,  it  must  have  migrated  into 
the  depths  of  this  region,  along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  The 
wide  alluvial  vallies  of  these  rivers,  it  is  observed  by  the  late  in- 
genious and  lamente<l  Alexander  Wilson,  abound  in  the  favorite 
food  of  this  bird;  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  cwkle  burr  [xaitih'tum 
atriimarium  h),  cypress,  hackberry,  beech  and  sycamore,  most  of 
which  are  rare  or  unproductive  in  Pennsylvania.  To  these,  the 
same  distinguished  Ornithologist  remarks,  may  be  added  the 
salines  or  salt  licks  of  this  country,  about  which  he  never  failed  to 
see  flocks  of  parakeets.  Finding  »  region  abundantly  stored  with 
agreeable  food,  this  bird  long  since  became  its  permanent  inhabi- 
tant; and  acquired  hardiness  of  constitution  sufficient  to  enjoy 
good  health,  where  the  average  heat  of  some  months  in  winter  is 
seven  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  In  the  Atlantic  states, 
the  rivers  flow  east  or  south-east.  In  advancing  towards  Pennsyl- 
vania, therefore,  this  bird  cannot  travel  tilmtg,  but  must  cros*  their 
valhes;  a  movement  which  it  has  no  inducement  to  make,  and  hence 
it  generally  stops  among  the  cypress  swamps  of  North  Carolina 
and  southern  Virginia." 

In  the  Illinois  country  in  1817,  Samuel  R.  Brown  finds  '  "paro- 
quets.  .  .  abound  in  the  same  numbers  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
western  country."  He  records  it  in  Louisiana  and  speaks  of  the 
Mississippi  as  the  place  where  "The  traveller  finds  himself  in  tlie 

proper  region   of  the   paroquets "     When   on    Patoka   river, 

Indiana,  Elias  Pym  Fordhnm.  Dec.  8.  1817  complainingly  writes 
that '  "  He  saw  a  large  herd  of  deer,  but  killed  nothing  but  a  parro- 
quet."  The  next  year,  in  Tenne.ssee  along  the  Mississippi,  Estwick 
Evans'  sees  the  paro<)uet.     It  "is  smaller,  and  more  beautiful 


I  BruwD.  9.  B-     The  WecUm  GBX«tteer.     Aultum.  1817,  pp.  31.  146,  233. 

■KonlhBm,  E.P.  PutboihI  N»mUve  of.  elc  1817-lRlS.  Edited  by  P.  A.  On- 
Olavutknd.  O..  lOOQ.  p.  UR. 

•Bvkiu.  Ratwick.  A  Pedcsirioku  Tour,  or  Four  Ttiouund  MIIfs  through 
the  w™iem  SUWs  and  TorriUHics  diuiog  the  Winter  ancj  Sprins  of  1818.  etc. 
Conconl.  N.  H..  181P,  p.  300. 
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than  the  common  parrot.  They  go  in  flocks,  and  their  notes  are 
rapid,  harsh,  and  incessant.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  bird  is 
subject  to  a  disease  resembling  apoplexy."  In  Warden's  Account 
(1819),  the  paroquet  is  given  as  an  inhabitant  of  Tennessee,  where  ^ 
"  Parroquets  frequent  the  salt  licks,"  in  Illinois,  and  in  Mississippi 
where  "  Parroquets  are  seen  as  high  as  the  Bayou  Pierre  stream  of 
the  Mississippi." 

The  same  year  Schoolcraft  gives  this  interesting  r^um^  of  the 
species  under  discussion.^    "The  parakeet  is  a  beautiful  bird; 
it  is  a  kind  of  parrot;   its  colours  are  green,  yellow,  and  red,  all 
bright  colours,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  a  flock  of  them 
suddenly  wheel  in  the  atmosphere,  and  light  upon  a  tree;    their 
gaudy  colours  are  reflected  in  the  sun  with  a  brilliance  of  the  rain- 
bow :  they  are  a  noisy  bird,  but  their  notes  are  disagreeable.     This 
bird  is  first  met  with  on  descending  the  Ohio  about  the  faLlSf  after 
which  they  become  plenty,  are  constantly  to  be  seen  on  the  Ken- 
tucky or  Indiana  shore,  and  add  to  the  delight  a  traveller  feels  on 
descending  that  beautiful  river."     In  a  Journal  of  a  Voyage  up 
the  Mississippi  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  St.  Louis, 
on  July  16,  he  says,  "  We  frequently  meet  the  paroquet  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  have  passed  several  flocks  today.     This  is  a  kind 
of  parrot,  a  beautiful  bird,  which  is  very  conmion  in  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  and  Kentucky."    In  the  Expedition  to  the  Rockies 
under  Major  Stephen  Long,  they  (May  27,  1819)  *  "  among  other 
birds. ..  .noticed    about    Shawaneetown    (111.    on    Ohio    river), 
numerous  flocks  of  psittacus  carolinensis, ....;"  in  another  place 
(Engineer  Cantonment)  it  is  given  in  the  list  of  birds;    "near 
Louisville,    May    25,"    "Psittacus    Carolinensis. ..  .seen    several 
times  during  the  winter";  at  the  Falls  of  the  Canadian  river  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  North  Fork,  Indian  Territory,   "The 
paroquet  (with  others) . . .  .filled  the  woods  with  life  and  music"; 
and  finally,  Aug.  24  and  25,  1820,  between  the  Canadian  and  Verdi- 


»  Warden.  D.  B.  The  Statistical.  Political  and  Historical  Account  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America:  etc.     3  vols.     1819.  Vol.  II.  p.  351.  Vol.  III.  pp.  55.  10. 

«  Schoolcraft.  H.  R.  A  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri.  New  York,  1819. 
pp.  37.  232. 

•  James.  Edwin.  Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  Performed  in  the  Years  1819  and  '20,  etc.  under  the  command  of 
Major  Stephen  H.  Long.  2  vols.  Phila.  1823.  Vol.  I.  pp.  32.  373.  377.  Vol.11, 
pp.  159.  226. 
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gris  rivers.  Indian  Territory,  ihe.v  notice  them.  Oii  the  first  Hay 
they  say,  "A  flock  of  paroquets  flew  over  our  heads,  uttering  tlieir 
loud  note,  with  their  usual  loquacity."  On  the  second,  tfiey 
record,  "Another  flock  of  paroquets  were  seen  to-dtiy." 

In  the  next  decade,  we  begin  with  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  the  friend 
of  the  Indian,  who  holds  at  the  time  of  his  writing  (1821)  that ' 
"The  paroquet  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  tlie  Illinois, 
and  flocks  have  occasionally  been  seen  as  high  as  Chicago."  In 
1821,  this  same  author  again  speaks  of  this  form.'  "We  first  saw 
the  perroquet  about  Terra  Haute;  and  this  bird  is  thence  fre- 
quently seen  to  enliven  the  landscape.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
we  caught  one  of  tliese  showy  birds,  which  had  l)een  pounced  upon 
by  a  hawk.  The  flock,  from  which  it  was  struck,  happeneil,  at 
that  moment,  to  be  passing  over  us;  and  it  fell  into  the  water  quite 
near.  The  wound  it  had  received  wag  very  slight,  and  it  soon 
recovered;  and  by  its  cries  attracted  great  numbers  of  its  kind 
to  follow."  The  year  succeeding,  J.  Woods  merely  notes,  that  in 
IllinoLi,'  "  Paroquets  are  the  same  as  are  seen  in  sages  in  England, — 
a  mischievous  bird."  In  1S22-23,  William  H.  Blane  at  the  same 
place  where  David  Thomas  observed  them  (French  Lick,  Ind.) 
sajs,*  "  When  crossing  a  small  stream,  the  day  after  lea\nng  BjTom's 
I  saw  a  large  flock  of  beautiful  green  and  yellow  parroquets.  These 
are  the  first  I  had  met  with;  and  as  they  were  very  tame,  and  al- 
lowed me  to  come  close  to  them,  I  got  off  my  horse,  and  stopped 
a  short  time  to  admire  them.  I  afterwards  saw  numbers  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  flats  of  the  Wabash  and  Mississippi,  for  this 
beautiful  bird  apparently  delights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  streams." 

When  on  the  Alabama  river  below  Cahawba,  Jan.  ti,  1826, 
Bernhard,  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  encounters.'  "  several  paroquets 
flying  round,  who  kept  up  a  great  screaming.     Many  were  shot. 


I  Sclioo]a->rt.  H.  B.  Namllve  Joumsl  at  Tnivln  rroia  Delroli  N'onhwnt 
elr.  In  Ihp  yr«r  ISZn.     Albany,  1321,  pp.  250.  2eo. 

>  Schaoknlt.  H.  R.  Trareli  In  tlie  Centnl  Portlmu  at  Ibe  Mlulnlppl  Valley 
N.Y.  I82fi.p  151. 

■  Woods.  J.  Two  Yean  Residence  In  Uie  SetClemenU  OD  the  BngUali  Pnlrlt 
In  the  flllQoln  Country,  United  SUilf's,  etc.      London,  1S22.  p.  108. 

•Blvie.  wmjam  H,  An  BicuTRloa  tbrauitb  Uie  Unlced  SMto  uid  Caawli 
during  thP  Yoan  1822-23  by  an  Engllnll  OenUoman.     tendon.  1824.  p.  IM. 

'  Bcrnhud.  Duke  of  Hiie-Wrinur  EimtUFli.  Travels  Itirough  Nortb  Anutfak 
durlnc  the  yean  1S2S  and  lS2tl.     Phlla.,  Pa.,  Vol.  It,  |ip.  35,  38,  09. 
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They  are  parrots,  but  of  a  larger  species  than  the  common  kind, 
clear  green  with  yellow  tips  to  their  wings,  and  orange-coloured 
heads,  flesh-coloured  bills,  and  long  green  tails."  Two  days  later, 
on  the  same  river  near  Claiborne,  he  "  saw . . . . ,  on  the  shores  also, 
numbers  of  paroquets  which  make  a  great  noise."  Finally,  Apr.  8, 
1826,  when  at  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  he  observes,  "In  the  forest, 
however,  there  were. . .  .several  paroquets,  similar  to  those  I  had 
seen  on  the  river  Alabama."  In  1826,  Timothy  Flint's  Recol- 
lections appear.  At  Cincinnati  he  finds  that  a  ^  "  Flock  of  paro- 
quest  are  glittering  among  the  trees, . . . . "  Along  the  Kentucky 
river  "There  were  also  great  numbers  of  paroquets. . . .  ";  and  of 
Shawoetown,  he  says,  "  My  children  contemplated  with  unsated 
curiosity  the  flocks  of  parroquets  fluttering  among  the  trees,  when 
we  came  near  the  shore."  The  same  author,  two  years  later, 
observes  that  in  Missouri,*  "  The  beautiful  parroquet  frequents  the 
sycamore  bottoms,  and  poorly  compensates  by  the  extreme  beauty 
of  its  plumage  for  the  injury  it  does  the  orchard  and  garden  fruits." 
In  the  Ohio  river  region,  1828,  Judge  James  Hall  finds,'  "  Here  too, 
large  flocks  of  paroquets  are  heard  chattering  in  the  woods,  or 
seen  sporting  their  bright  green  plumage  in  the  sun-beams." 

In  1832  we  have  a  summary  of  the  northward  range  of  the 
Carolina  paroquet  at  that  time.  Hinton  says,  (excerpts  from 
Wilson's  account)  *  "Of  the  168  kinds  of  parrots  enumerated  by 
European  writers  as  inhabiting  the  various  regions  of  the  globe, 
the  Carolina  parrot  is  the  only  species  found  native  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  This  bird  inhabits  the  interior  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  their 
tributary  waters,  even  beyond  the  Illinois  river,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lake  Michigan  in  lat.  42  degrees  north;  and,  contrary 
to  the  generally  received  opinion,  is  chiefly  resident  in  all  these 
places.  Eastward  of  the  Apalachian,  it  is  seldom  seen  farther 
north  than  the  state  of  Maryland,  though  straggling  parties  have 

1  Flint.  Timothy.  Recollections  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  Passed  in  Occasionai 
Residences  and  Joumeyings  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  etc.  Boston.  1826. 
pp.  52.  53.  84.  248. 

>  Flint.  Timothy.  A  Condensed  Geography  and  History  of  the  Western  States 
or  The  Mississippi  Valley.     Cincinnati.  1828.     Vol.  II.  p.  73. 

*  Hall.  James.     Letters  from  the  West:  etc.  London.  1828.  p.  190. 

*  Hinton.  J.  H.  The  History  and  Topography  of  the  United  States.  London. 
1832.  2  vol.     Vol.  II.  p.  155. 
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been  occasionally  observed  among  the  valleys  of  the  Juniata,  and 
according  to  some,  even  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  in 
the  state  of  New  York." 

For  some  time  after  1781  various  authors  continued  to  saiqioee  ^ 
"that  in  this  (Mississippi)  valley  the  temperature  is  hi^lier  tiiaa 

in  the  same  parallels  in  the  Atlantic  country Mr.  Jeflenoa 

asserts,  that paroquets,  are  seen  farther  north  on  the  Qhia 

and  Mississippi,  than  on  the  Atlantic  shore.  If  it  be  so,  the 
inference,  drawn  from  these  facts,  might  easily  be  shown  to  be 
erroneous,  by  showing,  that  their  locality  dong  these  streams  is 

fixed  by  other  circumstances,  than  temperature The  im* 

mense  numbers  of  paroquets,  that  are  seen  on  the  lower  courses  of 
the  Mississippi,  will  naturally  push  their  colonies  far  to  the  north 
on  that  river,  where  they  still  find  all  circumstances,  but  tempera- 
ture, the  same;  where  there  are  old,  large  and  hollow  sycamom 
trees,  the  favorite  haunts  of  this  brilliant  bird,  furnishing  it  at  onoe 
food,  shelter,  and  a  home."  In  another  place,  Flint  speaks  at 
equal  length  of  the'  ''Parroquet,  psittacus  Caroliniensis.  These 
are  birds  of  the  parrot  class,  seen  from  latitude  40^  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  Their  food  is  the  fruit  of  the  sycamore,  and  their  retreat 
in  the  hollow  of  that  tree.  They  are  a  very  voracious  bird,  preying 
on  apples,  grapes,  and  figs,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit.  They  fly  in 
large  flocks,  and  are  seen  in  greatest  numbers  before  a  storm,  or  a 
great  change  in  the  weather.  They  have  hooked,  ivory  bills,  a 
splendid  mixture  of  burnished  gilding  and  green  on  the  heads,  and 
their  bodies  are  a  soft  and  yet  brilliant  green.  Their  cry,  as  they 
are  flying,  is  shrill  and  discordant.  They  are  said  to  perch,  by 
hanging  by  their  bill  to  a  branch.  When  they  are  taken,  they  make 
battle,  and  their  hooked  bill  pounces  into  the  flesh  of  their  enemy. 
They  ^e  annoying  to  fruit  orchards,  and  in  this  respect  a  great 
scourge  to  the  farmer.  We  have  seen  no  bird  of  the  size,  with 
plumage  so  brilliant.  They  impart  a  singular  magnificence  to  the 
forest  prospect,  as  they  are  seen  darting  through  the  foliage,  and 
among  the  white  branches  of  the  sycamore."  And,  finally,  in 
Florida,  whose  ornithology   "is  probably  the  richest  in  North 


1  Flint.   Timothy.     The   History   and   Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
2nd  edit.,  2  vols.     Cincinnati.  1832.     Vol.  I.  pp.  .32.  187.  292.  71,  72. 

«  Flint,  Timothy,     ibid.,  2  vols  in  one.     Cincinnati.  1832,  Vol.  I,  pp.  71.  72,  200. 
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AmiTira ...   ,"  ho  Biuls  that  "In  the  wcmmIs  nnil  sitationary  thmuich 
the  wintrr  are         |MirnN|iM*tM,    . 

In  his  "TravoU  in  thr  Inti^rior  of  North  America/*  Maximilian, 
Prince  of  Winl.  fimis  in  IKi't  at  Fort  Clarke  on  MijMiuri  (old 
lii'wis  an<l  Clarke  fort)*  "llien*  an*.  likemiM*  many  inten->tinK 
Mpe<-ies  of  l»inls,  anions  whieh  an*  ,  the  (*an»lina  fiamit. 
At  New  Ilurmony  on  \Val»a>h  (winter  \K\2  X\u  he  notes  "(INit- 
tarus  Can>lin«*n>is)  whieh  n*main  hert*  during  the  winter.  No 
other  kind  of  parrot  .s<*«*ms  tf»  lN*ar  S4»  ^uvhX  a  de^*e  f»f  odd  as  this. 
We  <»ften  >iiw  them  flying  aUtut  in  the  fon*^ts,  ft*<*«iin|C  on  the  fniit 
of  th«*  plane.  wIh'Ii  Ueaunuir's  thennometer  was  at  1  C  iNdow  i«*m. 
In  the  mild  elimati*  of  the  Ohio  ami  WalMish  they  remain  all  tlir 
year  through.  Thry  an*  amusing  hinls  in  a  eafce,  and  l»erome 
very  tariu*.'*  When  n(»rthw(^t  of  Harmony  at  \dn\fi  Pond,  "near 
a  field  of  rnaiz«*.  in  the  fon*st/*  he  writi*s,  *'  I  saw  a  flcM*k  of  pamita, 
of  uhi<h  ue  often  >hot  many  with  jjn'at  easi*.  Tliey  were  not  shy, 
and  ,MM»n  n'-ii^M^inhhil  after  onr  shot  ha«l  dis|>iTs«nl  them.  Their 
manner  and  note  n^*nddi*<|  thos4*  of  the  long-taik^i  |)anM|Urt  of 
Brazil.  With  a  shrill  vt\  they  flew  rapidly  fn>m  tn-**  to  tree,  when 
their  lN*antiftd  hri^lit  ^n*en  ei»k>ur  was  m*\*%\  to  to^-at  advantmier. 
Mr.  li<Mlni«T  has  ^ivrn  a  very  faithful  n'pn*s4*ntation  of  one  of 
the?M'  H<Mk-  '\ide  Plate  :iS.  Vol.  XXV >.  lliey  eat  the  fniit  of  thr 
plan«>s;  iitid  if  Uf  did  not  di^turh  them,  they  ^at  in  a  mw,  el«»<ir 
to^'ffhcr  to  uanii  th«'mM*lvi'H  in  th«*  faint  lN*aniH  of  the  January 
j»ur».  Fiti:dl>  jii^t  U'Voiid  Weopin^r-uatrr  Uivrr  (Neh. J  he  ".saw 
M>rii«'  parri»T^.  uliirli  <iardiier  had  aln*ady  oIimtvciI/*  on  the  same 
river. 

On  a  trip  <»n  tli»  Mi-^>iHHippi  rixer.  Arfuiilxm  tui^T  n^iinl?*  them. 
AIm»\«-  |(4Mini\.  Mi^s  ,  \\v'  '*landeil.  with  a  few  fellow-travellers, 
at  ntir  nf  the  fip-\\<MMi  ^Tatiotis.  with  an  intention  of  killing  *M»me  of 
till-  -III. ill  L'n*  n  p;trri>T-.  which  wm*  H\  int:  in  thoU'^and*«  alMiut  in  the 
winmI  "  Xijaiii.  JM-t  Ulow  flit*  iiioiiili  «»f  till*  Arkansas  rixrr.  "<iur 
NjMirt'iriMi  «;iiri«  nmiiiiu'  iti  v\vt\  dinition  fnuii  thr  w<io<l.  <*arry- 
irik' '"11  thf  ir  -lnMil.it  r- . I  \ari«t\  nf  litnU.  aiii<»n^' wliuh  |>arn>t<*  wrn* 


I    »■:.     U.  I     .V.'.       }    \i'     \    '.\    l{    «.  1J.«4;'..       \..U     will.   |.     ."iH 
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the  most  conspicuous,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  plumes." 
About  the  same  time,  Shirreff  at  Springfield,  II!.,  finds.'  "The 
forests  a))oun(ied  with  green  coloured  paroquet.'),  which  fluttered 
about  with  a  disagreeable  noise,  in  tlocks  of  six  or  seven."  In  a 
"Narrative  of  a  Journey  aeroHs  Rocky  Mountains  to  Columbia 
River,"  John  K.  Townsend  at  Boonville,  Mo.,  .\pril  8,  1834,  says,* 
"  We  saw  here  vast  numbers  of  the  beautiful  parrot  of  this  country 
(the  Psittaciis  carolinensis).  They  flew  around  us  in  Socks,  keep- 
ing a  constant  an<l  loud  screaming,  as  though  they  would  chide 
us  for  invading  their  territory;  and  tlie  splendid  green  and  red 
of  their  plumage  glancing  in  the  sunshine,  as  they  whirled  and 
circled  within  a  few  feet  of  us,  had  a  most  magnificent  appearance. 
They  seem  entirel.\'  unsuspicious  of  danger,  and  after  [)eing  fired 
at,  only  huddle  closer  together,  as  if  to  obtain  protection  from  each 
other,  and  as  their  companions  are  falling  around  them,  they  curve 
down  their  necks,  and  look  at  them  fluttering  upon  the  ground, 
as  though  perfeetl,\'  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so  unusual  an  occur- 
rence. It  is  a  most  inglorious  sort  of  shooting;  down  right,  cold- 
blooded murder."  At  Independence,  Mo.,  he  finds.  "Parroquets 
are  plentiful  in  the  bottom  lands, ..." 

Near  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Murray  writes,'  "  1  rambled 
about  the  woods  near  our  halting-place,  with  my  fowting-piece  in 
my  hand,  . . . ,  but  found  nothing  feathered  upon  which  to  exercise 
my  skill  except  a  small  flock  of  green  Perroquets  (I  believe,  the 
species  called  PsiUacus  rufirostrin.)  I  killed  half  a  dozen,  and  we 
cooked  them  for  supper;  they  were  fat,  and  by  no  means  unpalata- 
ble. I  retained  some  of  the  more  gay  and  brilliant  feathers  as 
presents  for  the  Indians."  At  Hennepin,  III.,  1835,  Hoffmann  * 
sat  down  upon  a  fallen  tree  among  the  tangled  vines  of  the  rich 
bottom  opposite  to  Hennepin,  and  watched  a  flock  of  green  paro- 
quets fluttering  among  the  wych-elms  which  here  and  there  skirted 
the  shore,. ..."    In  Texas,  Edward  records'  "a  few  flocks  of  the 
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£;reen  paroquet  whose  scream  is  anything  but  pleasant."  The 
following  year,  Williams  mentions  the  ^  ''Paroquet  Psittacus 
carolinensis"  as  of  Florida;  while  in  Missouri,  Wetmore  thinks,' 
"The  paroquet  found  in  Missouri  deserves  notice,  as  peculiar  in 
character  and  attractive  in  plumage.  This  is  a  bird  strangely 
resembling  the  green  parrot  in  colour  and  form;  and  it  is  reported 
of  them,  that  at  night  they  repose  within  the  cavity  of  a  hollow 
tree,  hanging  by  their  curved  Roman-nose-beaks.  This  report 
may  require  confirmation."  The  last  notes  of  the  decade  are  from 
the  pen  of  Judge  Hall,  who  says,'  ''  The  paroquet  is  now  seldom 
seen  north  of  Cincinnati.  They  are  abundant  below  Louisville, 
where  flocks  of  them  are  heard  chattering  in  the  woods,  or  beheld 
sporting  their  green  plumage  in  the  sunbeams."  In  enumerating 
several  forms  of  the  western  country,  as  an  afterthought,  he  con- 
cludes "with  the  addition  of  the  paroquet,  a  bird  of  beautiful 
plumage,  but  very  bad  character,  whose  thievish  propensities 
renders  him  a  great  nuisance  to  orchards  and  cornfields." 

In  the  next  decade,  Kennedy  in  a  list  of  the  birds  of  Texas, 
mentions  ^  "  the  gay,  clamorous,  and  pilfering  paroquet, . . . . " 
In  "Notes  on  the  Northwest,  etc."     Bradford  in  1846,  finds*  "a 

small  paroquet (is)  met  occasionally."     In  the  "Fauna  and 

Flora  of  Georgia,"  George  White  1849  speaks  of*  "Centurus 
Carolinensis.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  our  paroquets  are  very 
rapidly  diminishing  in  number.  Along  our  maritime  districts 
where  15  or  20  years  ago  they  were  plentiful,  scarcely  any  are  now 
to  be  found;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  short  time  they  will 
entirely  disappear  from  our  State." 

In  1851,  Schoolcraft  in  his  "Personal  Memoirs,"  when  between 
Louisville  and  Shippensport,  writes,^  "It  was  about  this  point, 
or  a  little  above,  that  we  first  noticed  the  gay  and  noisy  parroquet. 


>  Williams.  J.  L.     Tlie  Territory  of  Florida,  etc.     New  York.  1837.  p.  73. 

>  Wetmore.  A.  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  St.  Louis.  Mo..  1837. 
pp.  30.  31. 

>  Hall.  Jas.     Notes  on  the  Western  States:  Phila.  1838.  p.  124. 

*  Kennedy.  Wm.     Texas:  etc.     2nd  edit.     London.  1841,  p.  130. 

»  Bradford.  Wm.  J.  A.  Notes  on  the  Northwest  or  Valley  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi.    New  York  and  London.  1846.  p.  20. 

«  White.  George.     Statistics  of  the  State  of  Georgia.     Savannah.  1849.  p.  12. 

'  Schoolcraft.  H.  R.  Personal  Memoirs  of  a  Residence  of  Thirty  Years  with 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  American  Frontiers:  etc.  Phila..  Pa..  1851.  p.  26. 
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flocks  of  whicli  inhabited  the  forests."  Our  last  note  comes  Feb, 
19-24,  1835,  when  Hon.  A,  M.  Murray  '  "saw"  at  Palatku?,  Fla., 
"several  little  green  paroquets  with  yellow  heads,  the  only  kind 
of  parrot  common  to  Florida,"  —  the  only  region  where  it  was 
definitely  known  to  exist  40  years  later  (1895). 

In  1892,  A.  W.  Butler  in  his  valuable  "Notes  oc  the  Ilange  and 
Habits  of  the  Carolina  Parrakeet"  *  summarizes  the  stages  of  its 
gradual  restriction  of  range  as  follows:  "From  the  evidence  here 
presented  it  seems  that  they  had  disappeared  almost  wholly  from 
Ohio  and  from  Indiana,  save  the  southwestern  portion,  by  some 
time  between  1835  and  1840,  and  that  they  left  Indiana  about 
1S5S.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  but  one  record  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  species  in  the  region  thus  vacated.  The  late  Dr.  J,  M. 
Wheaton  gi\'es,  upon  what  he  considers  good  authority,  an  account 
of  a  flock  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  individuals  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  July,  1862.  Within  about  thirty  years  from  the  time  first 
referred  to  by  Audubon  the  species  had  entirely  disappeared  from 
a  territory  south  of  a  line  drawn,  from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  to,  approximately,  a  line  drawn  from  some  point  in  Virginia, 
or  perhaps  North  Carolina,  to  the  lower  Wabash  Valley.  In  the 
next  forty-five  years  they  disappeared  from  southwestern  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Kentucky,  most  of 
Missouri,  and  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
also  from  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  south  as  Florida. 
The  steady  contraction  of  occupieii  area  still  continues.  They  are 
now  perhaps  found  in  but  a  few  restricted  localities.  In  the 
southern  part  of  Florida  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  numbers. 
Perhaps  a  small  area  in  the  interior  of  some  of  the  Gulf  States  may 
still  be  occupied  by  them.  Besides  there  is  an  area,  whose  limits 
are  undefined,  in  Indian  Territory,  extending  probably  into  Texas 
and  possibly  into  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  where  Parrakeets  are 
said  to  be  found  still.  It  is  but  natural  to  think  that  the  extinction 
of  these  birds  is  but  a  question  of  a  few  years,"  In  conclusion, 
he  says,  "  Ail  (acta  concerning  their  former  distribution  and  their 
habits  as  noted  when  they  ranged  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  are 


>  Mum)',  A.  M.     t.etten  from  the  Unlu 
1  one.     N.  Y:  1858.  p.  22S. 
'  'Tlio  Auk  ■.  IX.  Jan..  1H92.  pp.  41»-.'iO. 
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very  much  desired/'  We  trust  the  present  recital  of  records  (not 
usually  encountered  in  the  normal  course  of  omithologic  investiga- 
tions) will  be  only  one  of  many  answers  to  this  earnest  appeal,  an 
incentive  to  greater  search  both  for  other  records  and  for  living 
representatives,  and  a  worthy  supplement  of  the  interesting 
articles  already  published. 


NOTES  OX  PALMER'S  THRASHER  (TOXOSTOMA 

CURVIROSTRE  PALMERI). 

BY   EARLE   F.   STAFFORD. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  and  interesting  birds  about  the  ranch 
I  had  taken  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  were  a  pair  of  Palmer's  Thrashers. 
The  ranch  was  situated  on  the  border  of  the  creosote  and  cactus- 
grown  desert,  of  which  this  species  is  characteristic;  and  while 
the  birds  were  abundantly  scattered  among  the  cholla  cactus 
portions  of  the  desert,  esi>ecially  about  the  ranches,  each  of  which 
appeared  to  have  its  two,  these  notes  are  based,  in  their  details, 
wholly  upon  the  observation  of  my  own  pair. 

The  Palmer's  Thrasher  resembles  the  eastern  Brown  Thrasher 
(Toxostoma  rufum)  in  carriage,  flight  and  general  traits  of  behavior, 
haxTng  the  same  nervous  vivacity;  flying  low  and  rapidly,  and 
running  with  extraordinary  speed  on  the  ground,  where  most  of 
its  food  is  obtained.  I  have  seen  my  birds  spend  much  time  in 
the  yard  half  squatting,  with  braced  feet,  digging  holes  of  con- 
siderable depth  (some  as  deep  as  two  and  a  half  inches)  with  quick, 
powerful  blows  of  their  sickle-like  beaks;  or  casting  aside  the  mould 
and  parche<l  soil  with  nervous  sidewise  thrusts,  in  search  of  grubs. 
On  those  parts  of  the  desert,  too,  affected  by  the  birds  the  ground 
usually  shows  plentiful  signs  of  their  probing. 

The  song  of  this  species  suggests  that  of  the  eastern  Thrasher, 
but  lacks  its  variety  and  separation  into  distinct  phrases,  and  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  loud,  interrupted  carol,  clear,  and  melodious. 
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Its  two  or  three  note  call  is  sharp  and  stanhng,  hke  the  "sing" 
of  a  whip  stroke  echoing  upon  itself.  These,  together  with  low 
trills  and  Wren-like  chatters,  uttered  at  times  when  the  birds  are 
together,  were  the  only  notes  I  heard;  and  the  song  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  feverish,  rollicking  music  of  the  Bendire's 
Thrasher  (Toiostoma  bendirei)  —  a  bird  nearly  as  common  in  this 
region  as  palnieri. 

For  its  nesting  site  the  Palmer's  Thrasher,  selects  the  chtJla 
cactus  (Opunlia  chaUa)  utmost  exclusively,  so  that  one  finds  it 
difficult  to  think  of  the  one  apart  from  the  other.  Tliis  cactus  Is  a 
formidable  plant  of  light  green  color,  which  is  scattered  now  thickly 
now  sparsely  over  the  desert  and  low  mesas,  and  fairly  bristles 
with  barbed  spines.  In  almost  every  one  of  good  dimension  I 
found  a  Thrasher's  nest,  or  the  remnants  of  one.  Most  of  the 
nests  are  quite  unoonceale<l,  for  concealment  in  such  a  site  is  both 
difficult  and  apparently  unnecessary.  I  have  noticed,  however, 
that  the  nests  were  usually  overhung  by  some  portion  of  the 
cactus,  possibly  for  shade.  The  birds  perch  readily  on  the  bristling 
cactus  branches,  and  somehow  manage  to  step  between,  or  gingeriy 
over,  the  thickset  spines.  I  seemed  to  have  observed  a  certain 
cautiousness  exercised  in  the  performance,  but  it  is  skilfully  and 
easily  accomplished  without  mishap.  The  Thrashers  are  fully 
aware  of  the  danger,  however,  for  the  branches  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  nest  are  completely  disarmed,  the  spines 
having  been  bent  at  the  tip  or  broken  off,  so  that  comfortable 
roosts  and  safe  passage  to  and  from  the  nest  are  assured  —  obvi- 
ously the  work  of  the  bird's  bill. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  ranch  on  January  16.  1912.  the  pair  were 
conspicuous  daily  about  the  yard,  usually  appearing  together  and 
seldom  wandering  far  from  each  other  in  their  various  activities. 
The  male  was  in  song,  his  favorite  perch  being  the  roof -end  of  the 
shed  whence  he  could  view  his  nest  and  domain,  and  where  I  was 
able  to  photograph  him  from  as  near  as  ten  feet  while  he  alternately 
carolled  and  preened  in  the  sun,  totally  indifferent  to  me.  My  very 
gradual  approach,  gentle  movements,  and  appearance  of  distrac- 
tion disarmed  his  suspicion,  and  the  click  of  the  shutter  was  the 
cause  of  only  milil  and  transient  interest.  I  was  surprised  to 
observe  how  little  man  as  an  enemy  is  feared  by  many  of  the  birds 
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in  this  part  of  the  country.  When  motionless  or  moving  carelessly 
about  one  occasions  no  more  fear  than  a  sheep  or  a  horse,  to  be 
merely  avoided  rather  than  feared.  Commenting  on  this  fearless- 
ness my  notes  say:  "Last  night  as  we  sat  motionless  on  the  porch 
one  of  the  Thrashers  approached  by  stages  to  within  five  feet  of  us, 
caught  a  moth  beneath  the  umbrella  trees,  flew  up  into  one  of 
the  trees  just  before  me,  and  then  to  the  tap  and  bent  over  again 
and  again  for  the  drops  of  water  that  collected  just  within  the 
mouth  of  the  faucet.  All  of  these  acts  he  performed  utterly 
unconscious  of  us  as  living  and  observing  creatures." 

The  nest  which  I  supposed  belonged  to  them  —  although  I  had 
not  seen  them  near  it  —  I  had  discovered  in  one  of  the  two  choUas 
on  the  ranch  ground.  It  was  bulky,  yet  neat:  a  deep  cup  lined 
with  feathers,  string,  rootlets,  straws  and  many  horse  hairs,  sunk 
in  a  large  structure  of  mesquite  twigs  lodged  between  the  cactus 
branches.  The  top  of  the  nest  is  some  three  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  ground.  In  regard  to  this  nest  I  verified  a  suspicion  as  thus 
recorded  by  my  notes:  "Jan.  26,  1912  —  Last  night  at  about  eight 
o'clock  was  interested  to  visit  the  cholla  wherein  the  Thrashers* 
nest  is,  and  found  one,  and  possibly  both,  of  the  birds  at  home.  I 
flashed  an  electric  light  on  the  cactus  as  I  approached,  and  one 
Thrasher  at  least  flew  out  whistling  shrilly  in  alarm.  Whether  the 
nest  itself  is  occupied  during  the  night  is  yet  a  question  of  doubt." 

The  next  night  I  settled  the  question  as  told  in  this  further 
extract  from  my  notebook:  "At  about  sunset,  and  while  it  was  yet 
quite  fully  light,  I  took  a  small  chair  and  seated  myself  almost 
within  arm's  reach  and  in  full  view  of  the  cholla  cactus  back  of 
the  sheds.  For  twenty  minutes  nothing  appeared  save  a  troop  of 
Desert  and  Brewer's  Sparrows  flying  by,  cheeping,  to  their  roost 
in  the  low  mesquites.  As  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  the  Thrashers. 
Suddenly,  as  the  gloom  was  faintly  beginning  to  gather,  one  of  the 
birds,  without  previous  warning,  arrived  from  the  east  and  lighted 
on  a  fence  post  near  me.  I  sat  quite  motionless,  but  he  evidently 
regarded  this  unwonted  object  near  his  home  with  suspicion.  I 
felt  that  he  was  examining  me.  Then  he  uttered,  fairly  in  my  ear, 
a  volley  of  his  whip-like  whistles,  which,  after  a  moment,  was 
loudly  answered  upon  a  sudden  from  the  second  bird,  which  seemed 
to  come  from  the  south.     The  two,  thus  joined  for  the  night,  flew 
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&bout  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chollas,  though  not  yet  to  them,  .tinging 
and  purring  softly  to  each  other.  One  sat  just  beynmi  a  hush  in 
front  of  me,  on  the  ground,  for  fen  or  more  minutes.  It  was  still 
ao  light  that  I  contented  myself  witli  glances  through  nearly  closed 
lids.  However  the  birds  seemed  oblivious  of  my  presence  —  in- 
deed accepted  it  as  an  inanimate  feature  of  the  place,  and  I  was 
quite  prepared  to  have  one  light  upon  my  head  as  readily  as  on 
the  nearby  post.  I  fancied  at  times,  however,  that  they  were 
watchful, 

"  At  length  I  heard  them  enter  the  chollas  close  at  hand,  uttering 
low  notes;  and  then  silence.  I  looked  and  saw  one  perched 
crouched,  I  think  on  a  certain  de-spincd  branch  abo\'e  the  nest. 
The  other  I  conid  not  see.  For  a  half  hour  the  bird  sat,  facing 
the  sunset,  and  motionless,  and  I  could  see  its  long  cur\'ed  l>eak 
and  slim  body  outlined  against  the  sky.  As  it  grew  darker  I 
opened  my  eyes  more  freely,  and  I  imagined  it  regarding  me  the 
while.  At  length  it  moved,  and  turned  about  —  I  thought  it  had 
detected  roe  and  was  on  the  point  of  flight  —  but  instead  it  slid 
gently  down  into  the  big  nest  and  disappeared  in  its  ample  cup. 

"After  another  quarter  horn-  I  softly  started  to  rise,  hoping  to 
escape  without  disturbing  the  sleeping  bird,  but  the  other  Thrasher, 
which  had  meanwhile  been  perching  amidst  tlte  ruins  of  a  nest  in 
the  second  cactus,  moved  uneasily,  and  when  I  stood  up  both 
darted  out  whistling  in  great  fright."  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  out  which  one  of  the  pair  is  honored  with  the  comfortable 
home  nest,  and  which  one  makes  shift  in  the  unsheltered  ruins  in 
the  adjacent  cactus;  or  whether  there  is  turn-about.  I  rather 
think  the  female  Is  the  favored  one,  however. 

"After  sunset  and  before  sunrise  every  day  a  few  sharp  whistles 
from  the  direction  of  the  chollas  announced  the  roosf-goiug  and 
the  waking  of  the  Thrashers  with  precise  punctuality.  "They 
come  to  the  yard"  say  my  notes  under  January  29,  "usually  in 
the  morning  and  again  toward  evening,  drinking  at  the  tub  or  tap, 
digging  in  different  places,  flying  from  tree  to  fence  post,  or  roof 
top,  full  of  ceaseless  energy,  and  alertness.  I  have  no  notion  where 
they  spend  the  rest  of  their  time;  but  they  disappear  utterly." 

On  February  14,  I  observed  signs  of  courtship  in  the  Thrashers: 
"One  sidled  along  the  fence,  and  the  other  followed  at  a  respectful 
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distance,  singing  a  little,  sotto  voce.'^  They  were  constantly  in 
company  after  this,  ha\dng  little  pursuits  and  "  tiffs,"  and  the  male, 
after  two  weeks  of  silence,  sang  of tener  and  with  greater  force  than 
before. 

On  Februarj*  16  I  watched  the  female  gathering  nesting  material 
in  the  yard  —  a  big  beak  load  of  straws,  strings  and  odd  bits. 
Having  collected  a  full  freight  she  flew  up  to  a  fence  post,  paused 
to  look  suspiciously  at  me,  and  then  took  flight  over  the  shed  and 
to  the  choUa  where  their  nest  is.  On  examination  it  proved  that 
she  was  replenishing  the  old  lining,  which  much  use  had  deprived 
of  softness.  Twice  afterward,  on  the  22nd  and  again  on  the  27th, 
I  saw  the  female  with  nesting  material.  Regarding  the  latter 
occasion  my  notes  say:  "Just  saw  the  female  Thrasher  with  a 
small  collection  of  straws  and  what-not  in  her  beak.  The  male 
ran  into  the  middle  of  the  yard,  snatched  a  piece  of  dry  bread, 
and,  running  back  to  the  wood-pile  with  it,  began  eating  it  by 
hammering  off  bits.  Seeing  this  the  female  quietly  let  fall  the 
nesting  material  and  approached  her  mate  with  low  begging  notes. 
He  avoided  her  at  first,  but  as  she  followed  begging  he  finally 
permitted  her  to  carrj*  off  the  greater  part  of  the  piece.  She  made 
no  further  pretense  of  gathering  material,  appearing  to  have 
forgotten  the  matter  for  the  afternoon."  In  this  easy  and  desultory 
fashion  did  the  Thrashers  enter  upon  their  nesting  duties.  While 
instinct  appeared  to  overcome  any  propensity  for  delay  they  may 
have  had,  they  did  not  seem  to  have  the  active  enthusiasm  charac- 
teristic of  birds  that  select  a  new  site  and  build  year  after  year. 

The  next  day,  February'  28,  was  exceptionally  spring-like,  and 
on  going  to  the  cholla  I  flushed  the  female  from  the  nest.  She 
dropped  silently  to  the  ground  and  ran  a  few  paces,  turning  to  look 
back  anxiously.  During  the  next  few  days  I  flushed  her  in  like 
manner,  and  the  male  was  of  tener  seen  on  fence  posts  near  the  nest, 
although  both  birds  continued  to  make  visits  to  the  yard. 

Although  the  pair  continued  to  use  the  nest  at  night,  and  the 
female  was  found  on  it  frequently  during  the  day  for  the  following 
week  or  so,  no  eggs  were  laid,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  ranch, 
on  March  9,  without  seeing  their  nesting  underway.  No  doubt 
they  were  somewhat  delayed  by  a  very  backward  season.  How 
long  these  birds  had  been  on  the  ranch  I  do  not  know,  but  its 
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owner  said  that  a  pair  had  bera  about  the  place  for  years,  season 
in  and  season  out. 

As  far  as  I  can  conclude,  then,  two  Palmer's  Thrashers,  having 
mated  for  life,  select  a  suitable  cholla,  and  build  a  nest  that  shall 
serve  indefinitely  with  such  yearly  repair  as  it  requires,  for  the 
rearing  of  young  in  the  breeding  season,  and  for  sleeping  quarters 
the  rest  of  the  year.  That  the  young  return  to  the  parental  nest 
I  do  not  believe,  but  I  should  be  interested  to  know  what  becomes 
of  them.  At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  after  the  young  are  launched, 
the  old  pair,  while  remaining  inseparable,  lapse  into  a  condition  of 
conjugal  camaraderie,  and  that  the  male  quietly  courts  his  mate 
anew  each  spring  in  anticipation  of  nesting. 


NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OBSERVED  ON  A  TRIP  THROUGH 
THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BY  STEPHEN  C.   BRUNER  AND  ALEXANDER  L.   FEILD. 

This  paper  is  the  outcome  of  a  trip  made  by  the  authors  through 
the  mountains  of  western  North  Carolina.  Our  purpose  in  taking 
this  trip,  which  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1911,  was  to  study  the 
birds  characteristic  of  this  section  and  to  secure  additional  informa- 
tion, if  possible,  concerning  their  occurrence.  Before  giving  the 
ornithological  records  and  observations  made  during  this  time,  a 
short  introduction  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  country  visited  and  the  nature  of  the  trip. 

Our  route  lay  through  the  heart  of  the  Appalachian  mountain 
region  and  covered  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles.  Seven 
counties  were  visited,  one  of  which  was  in  Tennessee.  Only 
records  from  North  Carolina  are  included  in  this  paper.  The  six 
North  Carolina  counties  traversed  were  Caldwell,  Avery,  Mitchell, 
McDowell,  Yancey,  and  Buncombe.  The  scenery  of  this  portion 
of  the  state  is  unsurpassed  in  its  beauty  and  grandeur  by  any  in 
eastern  North  America.    To  give  some  idea  of  its  superiority  to 
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that  of  New  England,  suffice  it  to  say  that  Mount  Mitchell,  highest 
summit  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  stands  426  ft.  higher  than 
Mount  Washington  in  New  Hampshire,  while  twenty-three  other 
peaks  also  surpass  the  latter  in  height.  Besides  these,  seventy- 
nine  others  tower  above  5000  ft.  The  mountain  slopes  are  covered 
with  unbroken  forests  of  hardwoods,  firs,  hemlocks,  and  white 
pines,  except  for  the  "Balds"  or  natural  meadows  of  the  higher 
summits. 

It  had  for  some  time  been  our  desire  to  go  to  this  Switzerland 
of  America  to  study  the  birds  occurring  there,  and  to  get  a  taste 
of  the  simple  and  strenuous  life.  We  had  previously  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  the  mountains  of  this  region,  but  had  never 
made  any  systematic  study  of  bird  distribution.  The  trip  was 
made  entirely  on  foot.  We  carried  no  pack-mule  nor  cook.  We 
had  a  light  camping  outfit  and  carried  a  12  gauge  single-barrel 
shotgun  and  a  303  Savage  rifle.  We  did  our  own  cooking,  except 
for  an  occasional  meal  at  a.native's  house.  We  usually  carried  with 
us  provisions  for  several  days.  Our  packs  and  all  belongings 
weighed  thirty-five  pounds  per  man. 

Our  trip  started  on  June  17  at  Edgemont  in  Caldwell  County, 
which  lies  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Edgemont  is  sixteen 
hundred  feet  above  sea-level  and  is  therefore  in  the  Upper  Austral 
Zone.  The  immediate  \4cinity  is  rather  rugged,  and  is  broken  by 
mountain  chains  whose  elevation  is  about  twenty-two  hundred 
feet.  Within  a  few  miles  of  Edgemont  on  the  banks  of  Wilson's 
Creek,  we  made  our  first  camp.  Here  we  remained  two  days, 
during  which  time  final  preparations  were  made.  In  the  neighbor- 
ing region  birds  were  rather  abundant.  Forty-one  species  were 
recorded,  of  which  number  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  Mountain  Vireo, 
Song  Sparrow,  Towhee,  and  Phoebe  were  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  the  mountains. 

From  Edgemont  we  went  to  Grandfather  Mountain,  a  distance 
by  road  of  eighteen  miles.  Our  camp  was  situated  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  mountain  in  Avery  County  at  an  elevation  of 
4200  ft.  Here  we  stayed  one  week.  This  mountain  is  perhaps 
the  most  picturesque  in  the  state.  Though  not  so  high  as  many 
others  —  having  an  elevation  of  5964  ft., —  it  stands  far  above  all 
the  summits  immediatelv  around   it.     Its  surface   is  extremely 
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rugged.  The  steep  peaks  are  masses  of  rock,  covered  with  scanty 
and  stunted  vegetation.  The  lower  slopes  however  are  covered 
with  vast  hariJwood  forests  and  are  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
We  visited  the  several  peaks  and  the  surrounding  region.  In  the 
balsam  forests  near  the  summit  were  recorded  such  northern  forms 
as  the  Brown  Creeper,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  and  Winter  Wren. 
In  all,  fortj'-nine  species  were  noted.  This  was  a  greater  number 
than  was  recorded  at  any  other  locality.  Besides  the  three  species 
above-mentioneil,  the  Northern  Raven,  Carolina  .Tunco.  Song 
Sparrow,  Towhee,  Rose-brea.'ited  Grosbeak,  Scarlet  Tanager, 
Mountain  Vireo,  Cairns"  Warbler,  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  Blaek- 
burnian  Warbler,  Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  Canadian 
Warbler,  Wilson's  Thrush  and  Ruffed  Grouse  were  more  or  leas 
characteristic  of  the  mountains.  The  Lesser  Scaup  Duck  was  a 
rather  interesting  record  made  here.  The  Blaokburnian  Wnrblep 
and  Brown  Creeper  were  not  noteil  subsequently. 

From  Grandfather  Mountain  we  went  to  Montezuma,  fi\T  miles 
west,  and  rode  by  rail  twenty-five  miles  to  Roan  Mountain  station 
in  Tennessee.  From  this  place  we  ascended  Roan  Mountain 
(6313  ft)-  The  distance  to  the  summit  from  the  station  was 
fourteen  miles.  This  mountain  lies  on  the  boundary  line  between 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  is  the  highest  peak  possessed 
hy  the  latter  state.  The  greater  part  of  the  mountain,  however, 
lies  on  the  North  Carolina  side.  Our  camp  was  pitched  in  the 
balsam  forest  at  an  elevation  of  6100  ft.  We  remained  here  ten 
days  and  explored  all  the  neighboring  country.  Here  as  elsewhere 
on  the  trip  the  weather  was  ideal.  Thirty-two  species  were  re- 
corded. Uf  these  the  Bald  Eagle.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  and 
Least  Flycatcher  had  not  been  seen  at  either  Edgemont  or  Grand- 
father Mountain.  All  of  the  characteristic  mountain  birds  seen 
by  us  previously  were  noted  here,  except,  as  has  iieen  mentioned, 
the  Brown  Creeper  and  filackbumian  Warbler. 

On  July  9  we  left  Roan  Mountain,  which  is  in  the  northern  part 
of  Mitchell  County,  and  went  fifteen  miles  southea.st  to  Toecane. 
From  here  we  rode  by  rail  twenty  miles  to  Altapass,  Mitchell 
County.  Then  we  followed  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge, —  our 
course  lying  in  McDowell.  Mitchell,  and  Yancey  CoimtJes  lo 
Hurvanl,  in  Yancey  County.     We  next  proceeded  up  the  South 
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Toe  River  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Mitchell  (6711  ft.),  Yancey  County, 
which  was  our  final  goal.  We  ascended  the  mountain  by  way  of 
Steprock  Creek,  and  placed  our  camp  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  summit.  We  were  on  the  mountain  only  two  days.  It  was 
our  desire  to  remain  longer  here;  but  it  became  necessary  for  us 
to  end  our  trip  at  this  time.  Twenty-five  species  were  seen  on  the 
mountain.  One  of  these,  the  Black-capped  Chickadee,  had  not 
been  recorded  previously  on  our  trip.  Other  species  were  the 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  ^Vilson's  Thrush,  Towhee,  Scarlet  Tan  a- 
ger,  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Winter  Wren,  Carolina  Junco,  Blade- 
throated  Green  Warbler,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Song  Sjiarrow,  and 
Ruffed  Grouse. 

On  leaving  Mount  Mitchell  we  went,  through  Yancey  and 
Buncombe  Counties,  to  Black  Mountain  station  in  the  latter 
county.  In  covering  this  distance  of  twenty  miles,  we  crossed  the 
foUowing  peaks:  Hallback  (6403  ft.),  Mt.  Gibbs  (6591  ft.).  Cling- 
mans  Peak  (6611  ft.),  Potato  Knob  (W19  ft.).  Pinnacle  (5693  ft.), 
and  several  other  lower  summits.  All  of  these  peaks  except  the 
last-named  lie  in  the  Black  Mountains,  a  spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

We  reached  Black  Mountain  Station  on  July  17,  after  ha\'ing 
been  exactly  one  month  in  the  field  and  here  concluded  our  ob- 
servations. 

The  total  number  of  species  recorded  was  seventy-eight,  not 
including  a  Spotted  Sandpiper  {Actiiis  maetdaria)  seen  in  Carter 
County,  Tennessee,  a  few  miles  from  the  North  Carolina  line 
(elevation  2800  ft.).  Of  this  number  only  about  twenty  could  be 
considered  peculiar  to  the  mountain  region,  the  other  fift^'-nine 
being  found  as  summer  residents  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over 
the  entire  state.  The  following  is  an  annotated  list  of  twenty-three 
of  the  more  interesting  species  obser\*ed. 

1.  Marila  aflOnis.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck. —  On  June  23  a  male  and 
two  females  of  this  species  were  seen  on  Kawana  Lake  near  LinviUe  in 
Aver\*  Count V.  The  elevation  of  this  lake  is  about  3700  ft.  abo\-e  sea- 
level.  The  time  and  locality  would  suggest  that  these  were  bnsH?ding 
bird*}  although  there  are  no  breeding  records  for  North  Carolina.  This 
duck  has.  however,  been  seen  during  the  summer  in  the  coastal  region  and 
is  supfjosed  by  .«ome  to  breed  there. 

2.  Bonasa  umbellus  umbellus.  Ruffed  Grouse. —  This  well 
known  game  bird  was  noteiJ  on  only  two  occaiiion.a,  on  Grandfather  Moun- 
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.July 

tun  at  an  altitude  of  sboul  4000  ft.  (on  adult  with  a  brood  of  half  ^rawn 
young)  and  on  the  south  aide  of  Ml.  Mitchell  at  ao  altitude  of  6600  ft. 

The  '"  Pheasant  "  is  found  in  thia  stale  only  in  the  mountains,  where  it 
is  fast  diminishing  in  numbere,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  most 
places  hunted  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

3.  Halis«tus  leucocephaluB  leucocaphaliu.  Bald  Eaole.—  A 
Bald  Eagle  was  obaeri-ed  several  limes  soaring  above  the  higher  poinia  of 
the  Roan  Mountain  in  Mitchell  Counly.  We  were  informed  that  Eagles 
were  not  unrommon  in  that  section  and  that  several  bad  been  killed  on 
the  mountain. 

4.  SkTomlB  phffibe.  1'ii(x»e, —  This  bird  was  rerorded  in  Caldwell, 
Avery.  Mitchell,  McDowell  and  Yancey  Counties.     Although  the  Phtpbe 

n  the  central  portion.s  of  the  state,  it  Is  a  charBct«rislie 
r  resident  only  in  the  mountains,  where  it  is  rather  common  below 
5000  ft, 

5.  Smpidoiux  minimui.  Least  Flycatcher. —  On  the  south  aide 
of  Roan  Mountain  at  an  altitude  of  about  4500  ft.  this  bird  seemed  to  be 
rather  common,  especially  along  Little  Roek  Creek  (where  two  specimRna, 
an  adult  and  an  immature,  were  secured  on  July  6).  We  did  not  observe 
it  elsewhere, 

6.  ComiB  corax  principalis.  Northern  Kaven. —  Two  or  three 
of  these  straiiRe  birds  were  observed  on  nearly  every  day  of  our  stay  on 
Grandfather  Mounlaln,  A  single  pair  seemed  to  be  residents  on  Roan 
Mountain,  They  were  nearly  always  seen  hovering  about  the  bigheel 
peaks.  The  mountaineeis  informed  us  that  these  birds  feed  largely  on 
carrion,  but  that  they  sometimes  attack  and  devour  young  lambs,  (Large 
flocks  of  aheep  are  kept  on  both  Grandfather  and  Roan  Mountains.) 

The  Raven  la  faut  becoming  one  of  the  state's  rarest  birds  and  is  now 
nearly  it  not  entirely  confined  to  the  highest  mountains, 

7.  Jtinco  hjemalla  carolineiuiB.  Casolisa  Jusco,— Thia  Junco 
waa  found  rather  commonly  in  Avery,  Mitchell,  and  Vancey  Counties  at 
altitudes  ranging  from  about  3000  to6700  ft.  on  the  summit  of  Mt.MitchdI. 
It  waa  one  of  the  few  birds  which  was  at  all  numerous  on  the  summits  of 
the  highest  mountains. 

Several  nests  were  found,  as  follows: 

CoTilenU 
3  young  well-feathered. 
Zegga. 

3  young  just  hatched, 

4  young  fairly  well  fcatherMl, 
4  eggs- 
Nest  just  eomplctisl. 

8.  HeloBpiza  cinerea meiodlft.  Sono  Sparrow.—  Probably  nootlux 
bird  was  met  with  In  so  many  places  and  at  so  many  different  elevatioitB. 


Date 

Locality 

Alliliulf 

June  21 

Grandfather  Mt, 

4200  ft. 

2G 

Grandfutlier  Ml. 

4000  ft. 

July    2 

Roan  Mt, 

5300  ft. 

2 

Roan  Mt 

57.W  ft. 

2 

Roan  Ml. 

eooott. 

a 

Roan  Ml. 

6100  ft. 

4 

Roan  Mt. 

6800  ft. 
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We  found  it  oommon  in  six  counties  and  at  points  ranging  from  1600  ft. 
at  Edgemont  to  6700  ft.  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Mitchell. 

9.  Zamelodia  ludoviciana.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. —  Only  two 
individuals  of  this  northern  sp>ecies  were  noted  during  the  trip,  one  in 
Avery  County  on  the  Linville  River  (elevation  3800  ft.)  and  the  other  on 
Grassy  Ridge,  Mitchell  County  (elevation  6000  ft.). 

10.  Piranga  erythromelas.  Scarott  Tanager. —  The  Scarlet  Tana- 
ger  was  fairly  common  throughout  most  of  the  country  visited  below  5000 
ft.  It  was  recorded  in  Caldwell,  Avery,  Mitchell,  McDowell,  and  Yancey 
Counties. 

1 1 .  Bombycilla  cedronizn.  Cedar  Waxwino. —  Noted  in  the  Tran- 
sition and  Canadian  Zones  in  Avery,  Mitchell,  Yancey,  and  Buncombe 
Counties,  but  was  nowhere  common.  Several  were  seen  on  Roan  Moun- 
tain at  an  altitude  of  6100  ft. 

12.  Laniyireo  solitarius  alticola.  Mountain  Vireo. —  This  sub- 
species of  the  Blue-headed  Vireo  was  observed  only  in  Caldwell,  Avery, 
and  Mitchell  Counties,  but  it  is  probably  tolerably  common  throughout 
the  mountains. 

13.  Dendroica  c«rule8C6ziB  caimsi.  Cairns'  Warbler. —  On 
Grandfather  Mountain  this  was  the  commonest  warbler  present.  A  nest 
containing  three  eggs  was  found  on  June  22.  It  was  a  very  neat  affair, 
constructed  of  strips  of  bark  and  rootlets,  lined  with  fine  rootlets  and  hair, 
and  placed  about  one  foot  from  the  ground  in  a  cinnamon  fern  (Osmunda). 

After  leaving  Grandfather  Mt.  Cairns*  Warbler  was  seen  on  only  two 
occasions,  once  on  the  south  side  of  Roan  Mountain  and  again  in  the  South 
Toe  River  valley  in  Yancey  County. 

14.  Dendroica  penBylyanica.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler. —  Noted 
rather  frequently  in  portions  of  Avery  and  Mitchell  Counties.  It  was 
most  numerous  in  the  valleys  near  cleared  land  at  altitudes  between  3000 
and  4000  ft. 

15.  Dendroica  fusca.  Blackburnian  Warbler. —  The  Blackbum- 
ian  Warbler  was  tolerably  common  in  the  large  deciduous  forests  on  the 
northwest  side  of  Grandfather  Mountain.  Although  diligent  search  was 
made  we  did  not  find  it  elsewhere. 

16.  Dendroica  yirenB.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler. —  This 
warbler  was  found  to  be  fairly  common  on  Mount  Mitchell,  Roan,  and 
Grandfather  Mountains  at  altitudes  ranging  from  about  3000  ft.  to  6600  ft. 

17.  Wilsonia  canadensis.  Canadl/in  Warbler. —  On  Grandfather 
Mountain  Canadian  Warblers  were  rather  common,  being  almost  as 
abundant  as  Cairns'  Warbler.  They  were  quite  noisy  and  not  at  all 
shy.  On  Roan  Mountain  they  were  much  less  numerous,  being  seen  on 
only  one  or  two  occasions  on  the  southern  slope.  After  leaving  this  moun- 
tain they  were  not  again  observed. 

18.  NannuB  hiemalis  hiemalis.  Winter  Wren. —  Was  rather 
common  on  all  the  high  mountains  visited  above  4000  ft.  On  Mount 
Mitchell  it  was  observed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sunmiit.    The  bird's 
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a  presence  known  in  a  gre&t 
-e  undoubledly  been  enlireiy 


charscleristic  loud,  bubbling  song  mode  I 
many  places  where  ollionvise  it  would  bu 
overlooked . 

19.  Carthia  fftmlll&ria  uneiicana.  Browm  Crbepeb  —  Drown 
Creepers  were  nolcd  bv  ua  only  on  Gruadfulher  Mountain  where  they  were 
tolerably  common  above  4000  ft.  An  immature  speuitnen  barely  able  to 
fly  wnn  captured  on  June  24  at  an  altitude  of  5U00  ft.  This  is  the  first 
breeding  record  for  this  niountam. 

20.  Sitta  canBdenaU.  ReD-DRBASTEn  Nitteiatch.—  Was  observed 
only  on  Hoan  Mounlain  and  Mount  Mitchell,  at  which  places  it  was  fairiy 
common.  Thin  Nuthatch  together  with  the  Block-capped  Chickadee  and 
Golden-crownwl  Kinglet  were  the  only  birds  which  aeemed  entirely  char- 
acteristic of  the  Canadiaii  lone,  and  were  found  at  no  time  below  £000  ft, 

21.  PenUieBt«i  atricapUlua  atricapUliu.  Black-capped  Cerck- 
ADEK. — ■  This  bird  was  only  seen  on  Mount  Mitchell  and  the  adjoining 
peaks.  It  is  probably  rather  common  throughout  the  liiglier  portions  of 
the  Black  Mountaiua.  Two  apecimena  were  taken  on  Potato  Knob, 
July  lii 

22.  Safftilus  satrapa  latrapa.  Goldek-chownbd  Kinqixt.—  Was 
Doted  on  Mount  Mitchell,  Roan  and  Grandfather  Motmtains.  It  was 
the  most  abundant  bird  found  on  Mount  Mitchell,  the  buleanis  being 
fairly  alive  with  both  adults  and  birds  of  the  year,  A  well  feathered 
young  was  token  on  Grandfather  Mountain,  June  24. 

23.  Hylocichla  tuscancem  fuscescetu.    Wii^o^'t^  THFiusti,  V[}ei(i. 

—  This  bird  aeemed  to  occur  in  reasonably  large  numbers  throughout  the 
motmtains,  above  alxiut  4tKK}  ft.,  but  was  more  abundant  on  Grandfather 
Ml.  than  elaewhere.  Here  we  hod  the  good  fortune  to  hear  it  sing  in  com- 
pany with  the  Wood  Thrush  and  to  compare  their  aongs.  We  both  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Veery's  song  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Wood  Thrush  tor  clear  musical  expnwsion;  hut  that  there  is  something 
about  the  song  of  the  former  which  mokes  it  singularly  impreeeive. 


As  it  is  desirable  to  classify  the  difTerent  species  according  to  the 
elevation  at  which  they  were  seen,  we  give  below  the  result  of 
such  a  grouping.  Each  bird  necessarily  falls  into  one  of  six 
groups,  as  follows: 

1.  Species  (4)  observed  only  in  the  Canadian  Zone  (above 
5000  ft.}. 

2.  Species  (13)  observed  only  in  the  Canadian  and  Transition 
Zones  (2000  ft.  to  5000  ft.  and  above). 

3.  Species  (19)  observed  only  in  the  Transition  Zone  (2000  ft. 
to  5000  ft.). 

4.  Species  (10)  observ'ed  in  the  Canadian,  Transition,  and* 
Upper  Austral  Zones  (from  below  2000  ft.  to  above  5000  ft.). 
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5.  Species  (28)  observed  only  in  the  Transition  and  Upper 
Austral  Zones  (from  below  2000  ft.  to  5000  ft.). 

6.  Species  (4)  not  observed  above  the  Upper  Austral  Zone  (not 
above  2000  ft.). 

The  lists  that  follow  give  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  elevation  at 
which  the  species  may  be  expected.  They  are  a  record  of  our 
observations  during  the  trip.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  observations  are  incomplete.  For  instance,  the  American 
Crow  is  placed  in  the  second  group,  "  Species  observed  only  in  the 
Canadian  and  Transition  Zones."  The  Crow  is  known  to  occur 
from  Mexico  to  Canada,  and  is  evidently  met  with  at  all  elevations. 

1.  Species  observed  only  in  the  Canadian  Zone  (above  5000  ft.): 
Bald  Eagle  {Haliceetus  leucoccphalus  leucocephalus). 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch  {Sitta  canadensis). 
Black-capped  Chickadee  (Penthestes  airicapillus  atricapillus). 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet  {Regvlus  satrapa  satrapa).  * 

2.  Species  observed  only  in  the  Canadian  and  Transition  Zones 
(2000  to  5000  ft.  and  above): 

Ruffed  Grouse  {Bonasa  umbellus  umbeUus). 
Hairy  Woodpecker  {Dryobatcs  villosns  vilhsus). 
Northern  Raven  {Cortus  corax  principalis). 
Crow  (Cortus  brachyrhynchos  brachyrhynchos) , 
Carolina  Junco  {J unco  hyemalis  carolinensis). 
RosE-BREASTED  Grosbeak  {Zamclodia  Itidomciana), 
Ceidar  Waxwing  {BombyciUa  cedrorum). 
Black-throated  Green  Warbler  (Dendroica  virens). 
Winter  Wren  {N annus  hiemalis  hiemalis). 
Brown  Creeper  (Certhia  familiar  is  americana). 
White-breasted  Nuthatch  {Sitta  carolinensis  carolinensis). 
Wilson's  Thrush  {Hylocichla  fuscescens  fuscescens), 
Robin  (Flancsticus  migratorius  migratorius), 

3.  Species  observed  only  in  the  Transition  Zone  (2000  ft.  to 

5000  ft.): 
Lesser  Scaup  Duck  (Marila  affinis). 
(treat  Blue  Heron  (Ardea  hcrodias  hcrodias). 
Cooper's  Hawk  {Accipitcr  cooperi). 
Red-shouldered  Hawk  {Buteo  linratus  Uneatus). 
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Sparrow  Hawk  {Falco  sparverius  sparverius). 
Barred  Owl  {Strix  varia  varia). 
Screech  Owl  (Otus  asio  asio). 
Kingbird  {Tyr annus  tyr annus). 
Least  Flycatcher  (Empidonax  minimus). 
Meadowlark  {Stumella  magna  magna). 
Bachman's  Sparrow  {Peuccsa  cBstivalis  bachmnni). 
Rough-winged  Swallow  {Stelgidopteryx  serripennis). 
Yellow  Warbler  {Dendraica  cBstiva  cBstiva). 
Cairns'  Warbler  (Dendraica  ccerulescens  caimsi). 
Chestnut-sided  Warbler  {Dendroica  pensylvanica). 
Blackburnian  Warbler  (Dendroica  fusca). 
Maryland  Yellow-throat  (Geothlypis  trichas  trichas). 
Canadian  Warbler  (Wilsonia  canadensis). 
Tufted  Titmouse  (BcBolophus  bicolor). 

4.  Species  observed   in   the  Canadian,  Transition,   and   Upper 

Austral  Zones  (from  below  2000  ft.  to  above  5000  ft.) : 
Turkey  Vulture  (Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis). 
Red-tailed  Hawk  (Buieo  borealis  borealis). 
Flicker  (Colaptes  auratu3  luteus). 
Chimney  Swift  (Chcetura  pelagica). 
Song  Sparrow  (Melospiza  melodia  melodia). 
Towhee  (Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  erythrophthalmus). 
Red-eyed  Vireo  (Vireosylva  olivacea). 
Mountain  Vireo  (Lanimrco  solitarius  aliicola). 
Catbird  (DumeicUa  carolinensis) . 
Bluebird  (Sialia  sialis  sialis). 

5.  Species  observed  only  in  the  Transition  and    Upper  Austral 
Zones  (from  below  2000  ft.  to  5000  ft.): 

Bob  white  (Colinus  virginianiis  virginianus). 

Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis). 

Belted  Kingfisher  (Ceryle  alcyon  alcyon). 

Downy  Woodpecker  (Dryobates  pubescens  medianus). 

Whip-poor-will  (Antrostomus  vociferus  vociferns). 

Ri'by-throated  Hummingbird  (Archilochus  colubris). 

Phcebe  (Sayornis  pha^be). 

Wood  Pewee  (Myiochanes  virens). 

Acadian  Flycatcher  (Empidonax  virescens). 
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Blue  Jat  {Cyanocitta  cristata  cristata). 

Engush  Sparbow  {Passer  domesticus). 

Goldfinch  {Astragalirms  tristis  tristis). 

Chipping  Sparbow  {Spizella  passerina  passerind). 

Field  Sparrow  {Spizella  pusilla  pusilla). 

Cardinal  {Cardinalis  cardinalis  cardinalis). 

Indigo  Bunting  {Passerina  qfonea). 

Scarlet  Tanager  {Piranga  erythromdas). 

White-eyed  Vireo  {Vireo  griseus  grisetis). 

Black  and  White  Warbler  {MniottUa  varia). 

Parula  Warbler  {Comsothlypis  amerieana  americana). 

Oven-bird  {Seiurus  aurocapillus). 

Louisiana  Water-thrush  {Seiurus  matacilla). 

Yellow-breasted  Chat  {Ideria  virens  tirens). 

Hooded  Warbler  {Wilsonia  citrina). 

Brown  Thrasher  {Toxostoma  rufum), 

Carolina  Wren  {Thryoihorus  ludovicianvs  ludovicianus). 

Carolina  Chickadee  {Penthesies  carolinensis  carolinensis). 

Wood  Thrush  {Uylocichla  mustelina). 

6.     Species  not  obser\'ecl   above  the  Upper  Austral  Zone  (not 
above  2000  ft.) : 
Green  Heron  {Butorides  tirescens  virescens). 
Crested  Flycatcher  {Myiarchus  crinitus). 
Prairie  Warbler  {Dendraica  discolor), 
Kentucky  Warbler  {Oporomis  formosus). 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Brimley 
of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  valuable  suggestions  in  the  preparation  of 
this  paper. 
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A  NEW  SUBSPECIES  OF  THE  RUFFED  GROUSE. 

BY  OUTRAM  BANGS. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  accustomed  to  go  shooting  every  autumn 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  each  season  I  was  more  and  more  impressed 
by  the  very  dark  coloration  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  killed  there.  I 
therefore  made  into  skins  during  my  last  two  shooting  trips  to  this 
province  a  series  of  sixteen  Grouse. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  say  I  did  not  skin  any  young  individuab 
but  picked  out  old  birds  of  both  sexes,  selecting  them  one  or  two 
at  a  time  from  our  daily  bags  which  were  often  large. 

Upon  comparing  specimens  the  Nova  Scotia  bird  proved  to  be 
quite  as  different  from  Bonasa  urnbeUus  togaia  (Linn.)  as  that  form 
is  from  Bonasa  umbellus  umbelltis  (Linn.),  and  has  been  described 
in  MS.  as  a  new  subspecies  for  years.  The  reason  it  has  not 
until  now  been  published  is  that  Mr.  Brewster  had  in  contempla- 
tion a  monograph  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  for  which  he  had,  for  a  long 
time,  been  gathering  material,  and  the  new  form  was  to  have 
appeared  in  it.  This  project  is  now  indefinitely  postponed  and 
the  Nova  Scotia  Grouse  may  be  known  as: — 

Bonasa  umbellus  thayeri  ^  subsp.  nov. 

Type,  from  Digby,  Nova  Scotia,  adult  d^,  no.  11453,  Bangs  Coll.,  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology.     Collected  Oct.  9,  1892,  by  O.  Bangs. 

Characters.  Similar  to  Bonasa  umbellus  togaia  (Linn.)  but  general  color, 
of  upper  parts  darker,  more  dusky  or  sooty,  less  grayish;  the  whole  under 
parts  (except  throat)  heavily  and  regularly  banded  with  dusky,  the  dark 
bands  much  blacker  and  much  more  boldly  contrasted  against  the  ground 
color  —  less  blended. 

In  B.  umbellus  togaia  the  flanks  and  sides  are  sometimes  barred  as  heavily 
and  the  bars  are  as  dark  in  color  as  in  the  Nova  Scotia  form,  but  this  heavy 
barring  never  extends  to  the  chest,  breast  or  middle  of  belly. 

Size  and  proportions  about  as  in  B.  umbellus  togata  except  the  bill  which 
averages  just  a  little  larger. 

B.  umbellus  thayeri  presents  two  phases  of  coloration,  which  are  both 

»  Named  for  my  esteemed  friend  and  co-worker  in  omithoiogy.  John  E.  Thayer. 
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Terj  dark,  and  not  toj  diffcreiLt;  a  phase  ia  wiueh  ebere  b  math  dull 
Hicatnixt  or  burnt  senna  in  the  upper  parts  and  tail  and  another  tn  whiek 
the  tail  is  wfaoDj  duH  gra j  and  black  and  the  upper  ports  are  bat  tittle 
Tarwd  with  dark  chestnut  markings.  The  cofior  and  cnarkin^  of  the 
underparts  ss  not  different  in  the  two  phases,  except  that  Terr  recidiah 
birds  sometimes  have  the  ba^es  of  the  feathers  of  the  upper  chest  dull 
chestnut  in:stead  of  duskj. 

yitaKusnmenU. 


S; 

S«v. 

IFlAJ. 

ToiL 

r«m«. 

CmLmmt. 

m9Mt  0f 

11453 

cf  ad. 

Type 

184. 

157. 

50 

15.5 

M»  . 

11454 

c"  ad. 

Topotype 

ISl. 

163 

48. 

16. 

28. 

11456 

^  ad. 

186 

150 

49. 

14  5 

25. 

11459 

z*  ad. 

181. 

165 

45. 

15. 

26  5 

11452 

d'ad. 

178. 

150 

46. 

15. 

'26 

11462 

g  ad. 

ISO. 

132. 

45. 

12  5 

23- 

11465 

^  a<i. 

179. 

124. 

46 

12  5 

22 

11461 

Q  ad. 

174 

130 

46 

14 

23  5 

11463 

^  ad. 

173 

123 

46 

12  5 

22. 

11466 

Q  ad. 

169 

126 

44 

13 

23 

Remarks.  The  Canadian  Raffed  Grouse,  Tetrm)  togaiut  of  Lin- 
naeus was  based  wholly  upon  Brisson^s  Lagopas  bonalia  caniidenM 
of  **  Canada."  The  ty-pe  locality  being  without  doubt,  the  regioa 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  There  are  in  Mr.  Brewster's  col- 
lection two  fine  adult  males  from  the  ^-icinity  of  Quebec,  which 
are  in  every  way  similar  to  numbers  of  skins  from  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, northern  New  York,  New  Hampshire  and  the  higher  interior 
parts  of  Masaachiiietta  with  which  I  have  compared  them. 

It  is  probable  that  the  new  form  is  confined  to  the  almoet  insolar 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  although  I  cannot  be  sure  about  the  bird 
from  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick  as  the  specimens  I  have  before 
me  are  in  worn  mid-summer  plumage,  and  not  comparable  with  the 
Nova  Scotia  ipecimen^,  all  of  which  were  taken  in  October. 
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SIXTEENTH  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS'  UNION  CHECK-LIST  OF 
NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS. 

This  constitutes  the  first  supplement  since  the  publication  of  the 
third  edition  of  the  Check-List  in  1900,  and  includes  all  cases  of 
proposed  additions  to  the  Check-List  which  were  considered  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  24-26, 
1912. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  adopted  at  the 
previous  meeting,  cases  of  proposed  changes  in  the  Check-List 
based  upon  purely  nomenclatural  grounds  while  considered  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Committee  will  not  be  published  for  the  present. 
The  object  of  this  action  is  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  names 
of  the  new  Check-List  and  make  no  nomenclatural  changes  until 
a  reasonable  test  of  time  has  shown  the  necessity  for  them. 

J.  A.  Allen,  Chairman. 
Charles  W.  Richmond,  Secretary, 
William  Brewster. 
Committee  {  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr. 

C.  Hart  Merrl\m. 
Robert  Ridgway. 
WiTMER  Stone. 


I.     Additions  to  the  Check-List. 

p.  53.     After  Puffinus  auricularis  insert 

Pufilnus  carneipes  Gould.    Pale-footed  Shearwater.     [95.1.) 

Puffinus   rarndprs  Gould,  Ann.  and    Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Xlll,  May, 
LS44,  305  (Small  islands  off  Cape  Ix'cuwin,  Western  Australia). 

Range. —  Australian    and    New    Zealand    Seas,    northward    to 
Japan  and  casually  to  the  coast  of  California. 
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p.  120.     Immediately  before  Toianus  melanoleticus  insert 
Totanus  totanus  (Linn^us).    Bedflhank.    [253.1] 

Scolopax  totanus  LiNNiEus,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  10, 1, 1758, 145.     (Sweden.) 

Range. —  Europe  across  Asia  Minor  south  of  lat.  55°  N.  to  east- 
em  Siberia.  South  in  winter  to  Africa,  India  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago.     Casual  in  Greenland. 

p.  141.     Lagopus  lagopus  lagopus  is  subdivided,  the  Ungava  form 
being   added   as 

d.    Lagopus  lagopus  ungayus  Rilet.    Ungava  Ptarmigan.    [301  c] 

Lagopus  lagopus  ungavus  Riley,  Proc.  Biol.  See.  Wash.,  XXIV,  Nov. 
28,  1911,  233  (Fort  Chimo,  Ungava). 

Range. —  Ungava  and  probably  the  eastern  shore  of  Hudson  Bay. 

p.  149.     Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis  is  restricted  to  eastern 
North  America  and  a  western  race  is  added  as 

c.    Zenaidura  macroura  marginalia  (  Woodhocse)  .   Western  Mourn- 
ing Dove.     [3l6a.] 

Ectopistes  margineUa  Woodhouse,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  VI, 
No.  3,  1852, 104.     ("Cross  timbers,"  north  fork  of  Canadian  River.) 

Range. —  Pacific  Coast  and  San  Clemente  Island  east  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

p.  150.     Melopelia  asiatica  is  subdivided  and  the  following  is  to  be 
inserted  after  the  range  of  the  species. 

a.  Melopelia  asiatica  asiatica    (Linnaeus).     West  Indian  White- 

winged  Dove.    [319.1 

Columha  asiatica  Linnjsus,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  10,  I,  1758,  163.     ('East 
Indies '  =  Jamaica  ?) 

Range. —  Southern  Florida  south  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica;  casual  in  the 
Bahamas. 

b.  Melopelia  asiatica  trudeaui  (Audubon).    White-winged  Dove. 

[319a.] 

Columha  irudeauii  Audubon,  Birds  Amer.  (8°),  1844,  VII,  352,  pi.  496. 

(Texas.) 
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Rangs. —  Lower  California,  southern  Arizona,  soiithweBtem  New 
Mexico  and  southern  Texas,  south  to  CkMsta  Rica.  Casual  in  south- 
eastern California  and  Colorado;  accidental  in  Washington. 

p.  173.  Ottta  atio  cineraceua  is  restricted  to  the  Upper  Sonoran 
and  Lower  Transition  zones  of  the  area  now  given  as  its  range, 
while  another  form  from  the  lower  ground  b  added  as 

f.    Otui  aslo  gilmani  Swabth.    Sahuara  Sereeoh  Owl.    [373iJ 

Otua  aaio  (filmani  Swabth,  Univ.  Calif.  Pub.  Zool.,  VII,  No.  1,  May  26^ 
1910,  1.    (Blackwater,  Pinal  Co,  Arisona.) 

Rangs. —  Lower  Sonoran  life  sone  of  southeastern  California,  Arisonap 
and  probably  New  Mexico;  and  northwestern  Mexico. 

p.  178.  Glaucidium  gnoma  gnoma  is  found  to  be  entirely  extra- 
limital  and  the  form  occurring  in  the  United  States  will  be 
known  as 

a.    Olauddium  gnoma  pinicola  Nslbon.    Rocky  Mountain  Pygmj 
Owl.    [379.] 

Olaucidium  gnoma  pinicola  Nslbon,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XXIII, 
June  24, 1910,  103.     (Ahna,  New  Mexico.) 

Ranos.  —  Mountams  of  northern  Colorado,  Arixona,  and  New  Mexico, 
including  the  Sierra  Madre  of  northern  Mexico. 

p.  183.  Ceryle  alcyon  is  subdivided  and  the  following  is  to  be 
inserted  after  the  range  of  the  species : 

a.    Ceryle  alcyon  alcyon  (LiNNiSus).    [390.1 

Alcedo  alcyon  LiNNiSus,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  10,  I,  1758,  115  (North 
America). 

Range. —  As  now  given  for  the  species  but  excluding  the  northwest 
coast. 

6.    Ceryle  alcyon  caiirina  Grixnell.    Northwestern  Belted  King- 
fisher.   [390a.] 

Ceryle  alcyon  caurina  Grinnell,  Univ.  Calif.  Pub.,  Zool.,  V,  No.  12, 
March  5,  1910,  388.  (Graveyard  Point,  Montague  Island,  Prince 
William  Sound,  Alaska.) 

Range. —  Northwestern  coast  district. 
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p.  186.  Dryobates  tiUosus  hyloscopus  is  restricted  to  the  Canadian 
and  Transition  zones  of  California  and  Nevada  south  to  north- 
em  Lower  California  and  a  neW  race  is  added  as 

i.    Dryobates  yillosus  leucothorectiB  Oberhglser.    Whita-breaitad 
Woodpecker.    [393^.] 

Dryobates  villosus  leucothorectU  Oberholser,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu8., 

40,  No.  1840,  June  3, 1911,  608.     (Burley,  New  Mexico.) 

Range. —  Canadian  and  Transition  Zones  from  south^n  Utah,  north- 
western and  central  New  Mexico  and  extreme  southwestern  Texas,  south 
to  the  mountains  of  western  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

p.  188.  Dryobates  acdaris  bairdi  proves  to  be  entirely  extralimital. 
The  form  so  named  in  the  Check-List  will  be  known  as 

d.    Dryobates   scalaris   cactophilua   Oberhglser.    Cactus   Wood- 
pecker.   [396.] 

Dryobates  scalaris  cactophilus  Oberholser,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 

41,  No.  1847,  June  30, 191 1, 152.     (Tucson,  Ariaona.) 

p.  188.  Dryobates  scalaris  lucasanus  is  restricted  to  the  southern 
half  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  north  to  Ubai  and 
Plaia  Maria  Bay.  The  form  occupying  the  northern  half  of 
the  peninsula  will  be  known  as 

d.    Dryobates  scalaris  eremicus  Oberhglser.    San  Fernando  Wood- 
pecker.   [3906.1 

Dryobates  scalaris  eremicus  Oberhglser,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  41, 
No.  1847,  June  30,  1911,  151.     (San  Fernando,  Lower  California.) 

Range. —  Lower  California  north  of  Ubai  and  Plaia  Maria  Bay  except 
the  extreme  northeaatem  portion. 

p.  195.  Colapies  chrysoides  is  subdivided  and  the  following  is  to  be 
inserted  after  the  range  of  the  species 

a.  Colaptes  cluysoides  cluysoides  (Maluerbe.)    Gilded  Flicker. 

[414.1 

Geopicus  (Colaptes)  chrysoides  Malherbe,  Revue  et  Mag.  Zool.,  IV, 
1852,  553.     (America). 

Range. —  Southern  Lower  California. 

b.  Colaptes    chrsrsoides    brunnescens    Anthgnt.    San    Fernando 

FUcker.    [414a.] 
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Cciaptea  chrysoidee  brunneacens  Anthony,  Auk,  XII,  No.  4,  Oct., 
1895,  347.    (San  Fernando,  Lower  California.) 

Range. —  Middle  Lower  California. 

c.    CoUptes  duTBoides  meaniBi  Ridgwat.    Meami's  Qilctod  FUeknr. 

[4146.] 

Cdaptes  chrysoides  mecamsi  Rioowat,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Waah.,  XXIV, 
Feb.  24,  1911,  32.     (Quitovaquito,  Arizona.) 

Range. —  Extreme  southwestern  California,  northern  Lower  California 
and  southern  Arizona  south  to  southern  Sonora. 


p.  250.    Immediately  after  Spinua  insert  the  following 


[Genus  EMBEBIZA  LiNNiEUS. 

Emberiza  Linnjsus,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  10,  I,  1758,  176.    Type,  by  subs 
desig.,  Emberiza  cUrineUa  LiNNiBUS  (Gray,  1840). 

Emberisa  rustica  Pallas.    Bub  tic  Bunting.    [601 . 1 .] 

Emberiza  rusHca  Pallas,  Reise  Russischen  Reichs,  III,  1776,  165, 
698.     (Valley  of  the  Tirgutui,  Dauria.) 

Range. —  Northern  Europe  to  eastern  Siberia  and  Kamchatka^ 
south  to  China  in  winter.    Casual  on  Kiska  Island,  Alaska.] 

p.  255.  Passerculus  aandwichensis  alaudtmis  is  subdivided,  the 
form  occupying  the  Great  Basin  region  being  known  as 

e,    PaaserculuB  sandwichensis  neTadenais  Grinnell.    Nevada  Sa- 
vannah Sparrow.    [542d.] 

Passerculus  sandunchensis  nevadensis  Grinnell,  Univ.  Calif.  Pub., 
Zool.,  V,  No.  9,  Feb.  21,  1910,  312.  (Soldier  Meadows,  HumboWt 
Co.,  Nevada.) 

Range. —  Humboldt  and  Washoe  counties,  Nevada,  and  probably 
throughout  the  Great  Basin,  south  in  winter  to  the  Colorado  Desert  and 
Los  Angeles  Co.,  California. 

p.  352.  Penihestcs  rufcscena  rufeacena  is  subdivided,  the  form 
occupying  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  range  of  the 
species  being  known  as 
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d,    Penthestes  rufescens  Yivaz  Grinnell.    Valdez  Chestnut-sidad 
Chickadee.    [741c.l 

Penthestes  nifescens  vivax  Grinnell,  Univ.  Calif.  Pub.  25ool.,  V, 
No.  12,  March  5,  1910,  414.  (Latouche  Island,  Prince  William 
Sound,  Alaska.) 

Range. —  Prince  William  Sound  Re^on,  Alaska, 
p.  365.     Immediately  after  Cyanosyhia  insert 

[Genus  CALLIOPE  Gould. 

Calliope  Gould,  Birds  Europe  (part  16),  II,  March  1,  1836,  pi.  118 
and  text.  Type,  by  monotypy,  Calliope  lathami  Gould  =  Motor- 
cilia  calliope  Pallas. 

Calliope  calliope  (Pallas.) 

a.  [Calliope  calliope  calliope.    Extralimital.] 

b.  Calliope  calliope  camtschatkensis  (Gmelin).    Greater  Kamchat- 

kan  Nightingale.     [764.1.] 

Tardus  canilschatkensis  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.,  I,  ii,  1789,  817.  ("Camt- 
schatca). '' 

Range. —  Northeastern  Asia,  casual  on  Kiska  Island,  Alaska.] 

II.     Proposed  Additions  to  the  Check-List  not  Accepted. 

PoiUcrps  grisngnia  reported  from  GriH^nland  (Henninger,  Auk,  1911, 
492).  This  proves  to  be  an  error  since  the  original  Danish 
record  refers  to  P.  grisrigena  var.  major  which  is  Colymhus 

holljaUi. 

Canachitrs  rmmdensis  atrntus  Grinnell,  I'niv.  Cal.  Publ.,  Zoo!., 
V,  3S0,  1010.     Characters  insufficient  for  recognition. 

Thalassoneius  pdagicus  (Pali^\s\  reported  to  have  been  seen 
by  A.  H.  riark  near  rnala>ka  (Proc.  V.  S.  Xat.  Mus.,  38, 
p.  .j7,  1910;,  i>ut  as  no  specimen  was  ol>tained  the  record  is 
not  accepted. 

Dryobates  rillosus  icastus  Oberholser,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
40,  G12,  191 1.     Too  near  1).  r.  hyloscopus. 

Dryobates  rillosus  orius  Oberholser,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
40,  609,  1911.     Too  near  D.  r.  hyloscopus. 
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Dryobates  villosus  sitkensis  Swarth,  Univ.  Cal.  Publ.,  ZooL,  VII, 
315,  1911.  Regarded  as  an  intergrade  between  D,  v,  harrisi 
and  leucomelas. 

Dryobates  pubescens  glaciaUs  Grinnell,  Univ.  Cal.  Publ.,  Zool.,  V, 
390,  1910.  Regarded  as  an  intergrade  between  D,  p,  nelsoni 
and  gairdneri, 

Dryobates  scalaris  sympledus  Oberholser,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
41,  155,  1911.     Too  close  to  D,  s.  cactophilus. 

Phlceotomus  pileatus  picinns  Bangs,  Proc.  N.  E.  Zool.  Club,  IV, 
79,  1910.     Too  near  P.  p.  abieticola. 

Phloeotomits  pileatus  floridumis  Ridgway,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash., 
XXIV,  33,  1911.     Too  close  to  P.  p.  pileatus, 

Ceniurus  uropygialis  brewsteri  Ridgway,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash., 
XXIV,  32,  1911.     Too  close  to  C.  uropygialis. 

Colaptes  auratus  borealis  Ridgway,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XXIV, 
31,  1911.    Too  near  C  auratus  luieus, 

Molothrus  atcr  artemisice  Grinnell,  Univ.  Cal.  Publ.  Zool., 
V,  276,  1909,  and 

Molothrus  ater  dicighti  Bishop,  Auk,  XXVII,  61,  1910.  Too 
close  to  M,  ater, 

Melospiza  melodia  inexspedata  Riley,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash., 
XXIV,  234,  1911.     Regarded  as  an  intergrade  between  M.  m, 

rufina  and  merrilli. 

Paifserrlla  iliaca  sinuosa  Gkinnell,  Univ.  of  Cal.  Publ.,  Zool., 
V,  p.  405,  1910.     Regarded  as  identical  with  P,  i.  annedens 

(=  inrridoidcs). 

Passrrella  iliaca  altivagans  RiLEY,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XXIV, 
234,  1911.     Too  near  P.  i.  schistacea. 

PipiJo  viaculafus  curtatus  Grinnell,  Univ.  Cal.  Publ.,  Zool., 
VII,  309,  1911.     Too  close  to  P,  m.  ardicus. 

Pa.'tftrrina  ciris  j^alliilior  oVIeakns,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XXIV, 
217,  1911.     Too  close  to  P.  ciris. 

Thryomaiics    hciricki    marinmsis    Grinnell,    Univ.    Cal.    Publ., 
Zool.,  V,  307,  1910.     Too  close  to  T.  h.  spilurus. 
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Thryomanes  betoicki  catalincB  Grinnell,  Univ.  Cal.  Publ.  Zool., 
V,  308,  1910.    Too  close  to  T.  b.  charierUurus. 

Turdus  iliacus,  reported  from  Greenland  (Henninger,  Auk,  1911, 
p.  492)  is  already  in  the  list  as  Turdus  miuicus. 

III.    Proposed  Cancellations  not  Accepted. 

Melosjriza  melodia  merriUL 
Melospiza  melodia  morphna. 

Proposition  to  cancel  these  two  forms  (Kellogg.  Condor,  XIII, 
1911,  p.  118-120)  rejected. 

A  number  of  other  cases  were  deferred  on  account  of  lack  of 
necessary  material. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Ancient  Murrelet  (Synihlihoramphus  aniiquus)  in  Ontario. — 
The  only  two  Ontario  records  of  the  Dovekie  {AUe  alle)  prove,  on  examina- 
tion of  the  birds,  to  be  Ancient  Murrelets.  The  first  was  recorded  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Ames  in  '  The  Auk ',  1902,  p.  94,  as  follows:  "  A  Dovekie  (AUe  alle) 
was  shot  Nov.  18,  1901,  by  H.  Macdonald,  a  fisherman,  two  miles  out  in 
the  lake  from  Toronto,  Ontario.  Mr.  John  Maughan,  a  taxidermist,  now 
has  it  in  his  possession.  1  was  present  when  he  opened  the  stomach,  which 
was  empty  except  for  a  few  small  fish  bones.  It  was  a  female  and  evidently 
a  young  bird,  as  there  was  no  white  on  the  secondaries  and  the  back  was 
slaty  instead  of  a  black."  On  turning  up  my  Journal  1  find  that  1  too  had 
noted  the  absence  of  white  on  the  wings  and  the  slaty-blue  of  the  back, 
1  also  noticed  that  the  beak  was  verj'  small  and  the  bird  itself  large  for  a 
Dovekie  hut  had  no  suspicion  of  the  real  identity  of  the  bird  and  repeated 
the  record  in  my  'Birds  of  Toronto'  (Auk,  1906,  p.  441).  Recently 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Maughan  I  have  been  able  to  compare  his 
bird  with  a  series  of  Ancient  Murrelets  in  my  collection,  the  Toronto  bird 
is  much  like  a  female  from  Howkan.  Alaska,  April  12, 1897,  but  lacks  the 
long  white  feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  head  and  nape,  the  plumbeous  rump 
and  upper  tail  feathers  are  obscured  by  dusky,  the  body  feathers  under  the 
wing.s  plumbeous  instead  of  black,  the  chin  and  throat  sooty  on  only  the 
upper  half,  and  the  beak  narrower  and  weaker. 

Mr.  Maughan's  data  give  the  length  as  10.25  in.,  spread  18.5 in.;  weight 
4  oz.,  feet  light  bluish  gray,  webs  darker. 
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The  second  bird  was  recorded  by  Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler  in '  Bird  Lore ', 
1909,  p.  174,  as  follows,  ''  November  15,  1908,  I  found  on  the  Canadian 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  about  seven  miles  from  Buffalo,  the  body  of  a  Dovelde 
(Alle  aUe).  The  skin  was  identified  by  Mr.  Savage  and  Dr.  Cummings  of 
the  Buffalo  Academy  of  Science  and  is  still  in  my  possession.  The  specimen 
was  a  male,  entirely  free  from  subcutaneous  fat,  and  the  crop  was  empty." 
Wishing  to  know  what  had  become  of  this  bird  I  wrote  to  Mr.  James 
Savage  of  Buffalo  who  very  kindly  put  me  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Wheeler  and  in  September  1910,  the  latter  presented  me  with  what  re- 
mained of  the  specimen  explaining  that  it  had  been  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  moths.  Fortunately  the  wings  are  perfect  enough  to  be 
measured,  there  arc  a  few  feathers  on  the  head,  and  the  beak  and  feet  are 
uninjured,  and  the  bird  can  be  identified  with  certainty.  There  m  one 
other  record  of  the  Ancient  Murrelet  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  one 
taken  at  Lake  Koshkonong,  Wisconsin,  late  in  October,  1882,  and  recorded 
by  George  B.  Dennett  (Auk,  1884,  p.  98).  Of  the  many  accidental 
migrants  to  the  Great  Lakes  hardly  another  species  has  so  restricted  or 
remote  a  range.  The  Ancient  Murrelet  is  confined  in  summer  to  the  North 
Pacific;  breeding  in  the  Aleutians  most  to  the  Commander  Islands  and 
Kamschatka  thence  south  to  the  Kurile  Islands,  apparently  not  entering 
Bering  Sea  proper.  In  winter  it  ranges  south  to  Japan,  and  more  rarely 
from  Alaska  along  the  British  Columbian  coast,  and  south  to  California. 
In  view  of  the  restricted  range  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
the  Murrelets  on  the  Great  Lakes,  if  the  birds  are  young  as  they  likely  are, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Bent's  suggestion  that  they  were  stragglers  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  becoming  lost  were  carried  through  the  Northwest  Passage  with  the 
ice  that  moves  eastward  with  the  prevailing  current,  is  not  improbable. 
Against  this  is  the  fact  as  Mr.  Bent  point<8  out,  that  the  Arctic  ice  has 
always  proved  an  effective  barrier  to  prevent  the  eastward  wanderings  of 
Bering  Sea  forms,  none  of  the  Auklets  or  Murrelets  having  even  near 
relatives  on  the  east  coast  of  Arctic  America.  Once  into  Hudson's  Bay  it  is 
not  difficult  for  a  sea  bird  to  reach  the  Great  Lakes. — J.  H.  Fleming, 
Toronto^  Onl. 

Franklin's  Gull  in  Wisconsin. —  On  April  23,  1911,  the  wings,  tail, 
and  numerous  featht^rs  of  a  Franklin's  Gull  {Ijorus  franklini  Sw.  &  Rich.) 
evidently  recently  killed  were  found  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  near 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  bird  was  identified  at  \Va.shington  from  a  wing, 
and  this  wing  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
This  gull  is  very  uncommon  so  far  east  at  any  season,  and  especially  so  in 
spring.  This  setnns  to  be  the  first  st)ring  record  of  it  from  this  vicinity 
since  1870. —  F.  L.  Conover,  Madisortf  Wiscotf»iti. 

Sabine's  Gull  on  the  Mississippi  River. —  I  have  two  skins  of  Xema 
sahini  from  the  colloction  of  the  late  C.  K.  Worthen  with  the  data  in  his 
handwriting,  both  young  birds  as  follows:  20032  Coll.  of  J.  H.  F.  "  Male 
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juT.,  MiflBissippi  River  near  Fox  Island,  Missoori,  Se|>tembcr  15,  1900'^; 
16220  CoU.  J.  H.  F.  'Male,  Warsaw  Illinois,  September  15,  1900."  Tboe 
are  no  doubt  two  of  the  three  birds  referred  to  by  Widmann  in  *  Bcrcks  of 
Biiasouri '  1907,  p.  26.  but  the  bird  is  sufficiently  rare  in  the  United  States 
to  have  the  location  of  the  specimens  definitely  recorded. —  J.  H^  FLsaoxG, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Cagpian  Tern  {Sterna  caspia)  in  Minniwota —  On  Sept.  29, 191 1,  Mr. 
Dan.  Schmid,  keeper  of  Big  Island  Paiic,  shot  an  adult  male  and  a  ju venal 
female  from  a  flock  of  eight  Caspian  Terns  on  Lake  Minnetonka.  Both 
specimens  were  in  good  plumage,  and  were  made  into  skins.  The  male  i» 
now  in  my  collection.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  met  with  this 
species  in  this  State. —  Albert  Lang,  ExceUioTf  Minne^cia. 

The  Brown  Pelican  on  Long  Island. —  On  May  *26,  1912,  we  ob- 
served a  Brown  Pelican  (Pdecantjn  occidentalU),  feeding  around  the 
shoaLs  at  the  western  end  of  Oak  I:sland  beach.  When  first  seen,  at  long 
range,  we  rleci'ie«i  that  it  was  a  stick,  with  a  white  top.  Five  minutes 
later,  to  our  intea-ie  .^urpri-se,  the  stick  flew  away,  and  we  knew  at  once  it 
was  a  Brown  Pelican.  The  great  .size,  the  long  bill  and  pouch,  the  whitish 
crown  and  the  rslow  .-ailing  flight  as  it  flapped  away  majestically  over  the 
water  were  unmistakable  with  the  naked  eye.  not  to  mention  dx  bin«x*u- 
lars.  The  bir»i  settle*]  on  another  sand-bar.  and  while  preening  its  feather*. 
we  approached  to  within  loO  yards.  For  the  next  hour  and  a  half  the  biri 
flew  from  bar  ro  bar.  as  the  tirle  rose,  occasionally  catching  a  fish,  by  scoop- 
ing it  up  with  itrf  lower  mandible,  but  for  the  mc^gt  part  sitting  on  a  bar. 
preening  ita  f^^then*.  until  the  tideflusher]  it  rjff.  when  it  would  fly  to  another. 
This  Is  the  second  rerrord  for  l>>ng  Lsland.  a-  far  a-  we  have  b^en  able  to 
discover. —  Jr:uT:.s  M.  Joh.v.son'  and  LrDLr>w  Orls^'OM.  S(*r   York  Cu>j. 

An  Additional  Specimen  of  the  Labrador  Dock. —  A  short  time 
ago.  while  exaniining  the  c^jntents  of  a  larze  case  crmtaining  a  mL*cel- 
laneous  cf^llertion  of  w-iH-fowl  .skins,  storerl  in  the  m»i.seTim  of  the  Bo«5ton 
Society  of  Natural  Hi.stor>'.  I  came  up'>n  an  unlabelWi  skin  that  I  identi- 
fier! ae  a  j'iv#-rial  male  f'am{ff.r/rKtpKrh>iJ'.  InhrruiorvA^..  I>r.  Glover  M.  .Vllen 
alsfi  examiri'.'*!  'L'-  sf/erimrrri  and  referreri  it  to  the  .same  spe«4er-. 

r'ri.*or*.:ina.rely  'here  t^,'^.  no  label  whats^'^ever  on  the  skin  to  give  the 
slightest  ':lii*r  i.-  <'o  »h*-n  or  where  it  wai»  taken,  and  there  L«  no  reference  to 
any  s'l'^.h  bird  in  th*-  Pfy^t^iing.-  of  the  B^^^ton  .S'K-ie-'y  of  Natural  HLi*or>-. 

Mr  C  Kfr*ery>n  Bro'*n.  who  has  mounteri  the  spe^nrr.en.  sra^'es  that  it  was 
in  ver/  '^y^r  ^:oridinion;  ^j^^lng  nf}  greas^^iume*-!  tha-  on  relaxing,  i*"  -ii*- 
inteflTTiVrti  \:.*t,  co<iri*Ie»-  -rri^Il  fragment.-.  JV-si'^Jf^  I^a^ing  large  maneea 
of  fat  vil-yrnr.jf  v>  tr.*-  Tltiri  the  preparritor  ha/'i  negj'^teri  to  Mean  th*^  skull. 
Such  ^::xr*:.*^.^xj'yt.'  '*<fj-A'.'i  i*^3ji  one  to  l/fllf'/f-  that  fh^  bird  was  tak^-n  long 
ago.  at  .'4  *ifr*e  'Ar.er.  r.'-iJ'hef  ''oilector  nor  re<ripi*-nt  con-sidereri  thi-  .-jieciei* 
worthy  r,:  aj*y  »::rf/e<;;xl  a*''-ntion. 
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The  following  description  may  be  of  interest,  though  lacking  in  certain 
details,  as  it  was  taken  from  the  mounted  bird  making  a  proper  examination 
of  the  wings,  axiUars,  etc.,  impossible. 

Head  brownish  gray,  darker  on  crown.  Chin  and  throat  white,  this 
area  extending  half  way  around  the  upper  neck,  its  posterior  margin  being 
less  clearly  defined  owing  to  some  of  the  feathers  having  narrow  ashy  tips. 
Rest  of  neck  ashy.  Upper  breast  with  a  light  ashy  area  about  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  wide,  very  sUghtly  washed  with  light  brown,  extending 
about  three  quarters  around  the  body.  Breast  dark  gray  with  tinge  of 
light  brown,  the  ends  of  the  feathers  being  minutely  dotted  and  streaked 
with  black.  Lower  breast,  sides,  belly,  and  under  tail-coverts  brownish 
gray,  lighter  on  the  belly.  Scapulars  brownish  gray,  some  of  the  feathers 
having  narrow  ashy  tips.  Long  scapulars  more  pearly.  Lesser  wing- 
coverts  ashy.  Secondaries  and  ends  of  greater  wing-coverts  white. 
Primaries  brownish  black;  alula  blackish  brown.  Lower  back  and  tail- 
coverts  brownish  gray.    Tail  blackish  brown  with  a  slight  hoary  tinge. 

Measurements  in  inches  as  follows:  culmen,  1.55;  bill  along  gape, 
2.25;  tarsus,  1.55;  middle  toe,  2.15. 

This  specimen  is  now  on  exhibition,  with  another  young  male  of  more 
advanced  plumage,  in  the  museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  and  is  I  believe  the  forty-fourth  extant  to  date. —  Winthrop  S. 
Brooks,  Milton,  Mass. 

Massachusetts  Qeese. —  The  past  autumn  of  1911  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  gunners  along  the  track  of  Canada  Geese  in  eastern 
Massachusetts,  on  account  of  the  great  abundance  of  these  birds.  The 
numbers  seen  and  taken  were  extremely  unusual,  and  probably  have  not 
been  exceeded  for  a  great  many  years. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  protection  of  fowl  on  the  island  of  Anticosti 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  present  apparent  increase  of  our 
coastal  flight.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  next  few  years  will  show  whether 
this  present  abundance  is  a  real  increase  or  only  a  temporary  fluctuation. 

In  190s  a})out  1450  geese  were  taken  in  eastern  Massachusetts  and  in 
1909  a})out  1900  (see  Auk  for  July,  1910).  This  year  I  took  the  trouble  to 
again  estimate  the  total  kill,  though  in  1910  I  have  no  figures.  The  total 
arrived  at  for  this  past  season  of  1911  is  3518,  or  nearly  twice  as  many  as 
for  1909  and  almost  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  as  for  1908. 

There  were  2112  geese  counted  at  Dedham  and  over  1000  of  these  lit 
in  the  pond. 

The  figures  from  which  the  1911  totals  were  obtained  are  given  below. 

Duxbury  Bay    ...........     800 

Silver  Lake        .... 

AccDrd  Pond,  Hiiigham 


Groat   Soutli  J^oiid,   Plyriiouth 
John's  Pond,  Sandwirli 
Ro})l)ins  Pond,   Hridgcwator 


475 


300 
225 
185 
200 
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Dedham  Pond,  Pembroke 245 

Mashpee  Pond,  Mashpee 120 

Snippituit  Pond,  N.  Rochester 100 

Abington  Meadows 100 

Whitman  Pond,  Weymouth 120 

Great  Pond,  Weymouth 35 

Hingham  Harbor 70 

Ponkapoag  Pond,  Canton 108 

Indian  Head  Pond,  Pembroke 50 

Factory  Pond,  Hanson 50 

Chebacco  Pond,  Essex 41 

Lily  Pond,  Cohasset 45 

Bog  in  South  Hingham 50 

Jacob's  Pond,  Assinippi 50 

All  other  places,  about 150 

Total        3519 

These  figures  cannot  be  actually  vouched  for,  but  I  believe  that  they  are 
not  far  from  the  actual  totals.  The  figure  150,  for  "  all  other  places  "  is 
probably  much  too  low.  Mr.  A.  B.  Gardner  of  Accord,  Mass.,  who  col- 
lected most  of  this  data  for  me  can  be  absolutely  rehed  upon.  He  writes 
under  date  of  March  7,  1912.  "  I  know  that  most  of  these  records  are 
correct,  and  think  the  rest  of  them  are  very  close  to  the  right  number  as  I 
saw  someone  from  most  of  the  places,  etc." 

There  are  about  40  gunning  stands  included  in  the  records. —  J.  C. 
Phillips,  Wenhanij  Mass, 

A  Peculiar  Plumage  of  the  Canada  Goose  (Brania  canadensis 
canadensis). —  On  Nov.  29,  1911,  Dr.  Rockwell  A.  Coffin,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  killed  at  Clark's  Island,  near  Pl>'mouth,  Mass.,  a  male  Canada 
goose,  on  which  the  white  patch  on  throat  and  cheeks  was  missing.  The 
bird's  head  was  entirely  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  lighter 
colored  feathers  on  its  throat,  which  showed  only  upon  a  very  close  exami- 
nation. *'  He  came  in  with  seven  other  geese  on  the  29th  of  November. 
The  other  geese  were  darker  on  the  side  of  the  head  than  usual."  Possibly 
this  may  have  been  an  entire  family,  in  which  this  peculiarity  of  plumage 
had  become  more  or  less  marked. —  Fred.  H.  Kennard,  Bostonj  Mass. 

Late  Record  of  the  Red-backed  Sandpiper  {Pelidna  alpina  sakhalina) 
in  Massachusetts. —  On  Dec.  27,  1911,  I  noted  a  small  flock  of  Red- 
backed  Sandpipers  (Pelidna  alpina  sakhalina)  at  Muskeget  Island,  Mass. 
On  the  31st  I  came  upon  a  flock  of  nine  in  a  driving  snowstorm,  two 
of  which  I  secured  and  found  ver>'  fat. 

I  last  noted  four  of  those  birds  on  the  14th  of  January,  1912.  Though 
the  nine  previous  days  had  been  very  severe,  covering  almost  all  the  shore 
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with  ice,  these  four  birds  seemed  in  good  condition  and  they  were  busily 
engaged  in  finding  an  apparent  abundance  of  food. 

The  latest  record  that  I  can  find  for  this  species  in  Massachusetts,  is 
December  24  (Howe  &  Allen,  Birds  of  Mass.,  p.  42.) — Winthrop  8. 
Brooks,  Milton,  Mass, 

An  Albino  Egg  of  Wilson's  PloTor.—  On  May  20th,  I  found  a  nest  of 
Wilson's  Plover  {Ochthodromus  wiUonitui)  containing  three  eggs,  one  a 
perfect  albino.  As  this  egg  in  sise,  shape,  and  texture  of  shell,  corresponds 
with  the  other  two  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  bird  laid 
them  all.  The  nesting  site  was  on  a  shell  reef  seldom  visited  by  anyone. — 
Gilbert  R.  Rossignol,  Jr.,  Savannahf  Georgia. 

Pigeons  do  not  Carry  their  Eggs. —  Bendire  in  his  '  Life  Histories  of 
North  American  Birds '  quotes  a  statement  from  Mr.  Otho  C.  Poling  to  the 
effect  that  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon  may  carry  an  egg  "  embedded  in  the 
feathers  of  the  belly,  and  further,  held  by  the  legs  while  flying;  but  in  such 
cases  they  seem  simply  to  alight  on  a  limb  of  a  spruce  and  incubate  there 
without  any  nest."  The  only  tangible  evidence  Mr.  Poling  gives  for  this 
extraordinary  conclusion,  is  to  the  effect  that  he  has  more  than  once,  on 
shooting  a  female,  found  an  egg  embedded  in  the  feathers  of  the  belly. 
Bendire  endorses  neither  the  observations  nor  the  conclusion,  but  says 
(p.  126) : 

"  I  have  quoted,  without  further  comment,  the  remarkable  statement 
of  Mr.  Poling,  in  regard  to  the  alleged  removal  of  eggs  by  this  pigeon." 

The  matter  might  have  been  allowed  to  rest,  were  it  not  that  Knowlton, 
in  his  Birds  of  the  World  (p.  420)  has  quoted  Mr.  Poling's  conclusion  with 
approval,  thus: 

"  It  seems  to  be  established  beyond  question  that  when  the  sitting  bird 
is  driven  from  the  nest  the  egg  is  not  infrequently  carried  along,  being  held 
close  to  the  alKiomen  by  the  feet,  and  immediately  on  alighting  on  a  limb 
incubation  is  resumed  without  any  nest.  On  this  point  Mr.  O.  C.  Poling, 
writing  to  Major  Bendire,  says:  "  etc. 

Let  us  sec  whether  the  alleged  habit  is  "  established  beyond  question." 
The  exiaUmee  of  such  a  habit  is  rendered  extremely  improbable,  in  the 
first  place,  by  a  consideration  of  the  general  bcha^'ior  of  pigeons.  Pigeons 
never  carry  iin>'thing  with  their  feet.  I  have  seen  pigeon.«i  tear  up  their 
nest  with  their  bills  and  thus  roll  out  two  eggs  that  had  failed  to  hatch; 
but  this  is  very  different  from  carrj'ing  the  eggs.  Again,  a  pigeon  recognizes 
her  egg  only  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in  her  nest.  Put  a  strange  egg  in  her  nest 
and  she  will  accept  it  as  her  own.  Remove  her  own  egg  from  the  nest  and 
place  it  "  on  a  limb  "  and  she  has  no  means  of  knowing  that  it  is  her  egg. 
Even  in  those  ca.ses,  to  be  mentioned  presently,  in  which  I  have  seen  a  fe- 
male carry  an  egg  from  the  nest  inadvertently,  I  believe  she  did  not  recog- 
nize it  as  an  egg;  at  least,  she  did  not  sit  on  it  outside  the  nest.  Even  if 
the  female  carried  an  egg  from  the  nest  and  sat  on  it  herself,  it  is  hard  to 
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eooirraw  w^bm  vnadiufi  ftsi|rptRii  wheai  on  ctme  tsune  for  dbf  male  t6  91.  Mr. 
Niuc  mt^g»  cmunMflL  «^  nht  tnr J  dymrnog  oBkh-  one  cfg.  Bat  the  set 
€KosastL§  <cf  rtwo-  «^99^  lOBui  s&T  bon&f  «i&»  ut  s&mbaXe  tlwa^  U»nr  mj^  stajni 
«pqr«ir  tt&js*  tans  «|sp  .Ami  fTgtuT<fl  is  losiiitiifl  nJbe  «ciraiwi  cfig  ts  bud.  Tlie  Europrmi 
Osdktoov  h  35  iiUDil.  -<«»QieiLLraie»  «f:hn»»  bar  cf]^  m  her  bill  ■  5«e  jummtfy  of 
dk&ju.  hy  Fr^Oitia  H  H<vrkk.  nm  o&e  Jocmttl  oc  ExperiaMntal  Zoolofy,  1910). 
Bern  <<t3r?&  Ji  3LEa£:-fri  ^  ^'nioiceclMr  fioreqfn  lo  the  bciitftrior  oif  pigcoiks. 

H'Oit'.ftr^  w^  lEomsTt  OfO^  feve&fTc-  ihas  tthe  Bufei-tMkd  Pigvoo  carries  ii$  efgss 
im&«a§  «o«Bi  n^  tihtt  b«5?  «^  CTidcnee.  Have  ve  tlie  best  of  evkkiKe-?  Not 
as  aHL  Ti&iari  ji  piiswai  vTa^  ilMM  with  an  ef^  embedded  in  the  feathers  oC 
the  btt&T  fiBii^'ear.esw  swM  that  the  had  had  carried  the  ef;g  Toluntarilr.  but 
tha2  zhnfr  <f^  h^i  bemMne  aeeidesisalhr  fastened  to  the  feathers.  The  efg 
maj  faaTe  b«n&  cirMJked  or  nicked,  and  ighiedno  the  feathers  by  tbe  exuding 
aSMS£i»»n,  I  kiiTe  seen  eren  an  tmbroken  efg  carried  about  because  stuck 
to  the-  fea^ilivers  br  socne  aflbomeii  froen  a  broken  efg. —  Walulce  Olug, 
Ornmty.  Ji-nmt. 

Hoto  oo  tbe  B;ald  Eagle  and  Ospnf. —  On  a  number  c^  occasions  I 
hare  had  ^.Le  po^jd  ^uck  ;o  see  a  Bald  Eagle  rob  an  Otsprey  of  his  hard- 
eanKed  m^:  buii  nerer.  until  last  summer,  had  I  seen  the  Osprey  retaliate 
in  any  «rky  viia:ever.  Frequent  obeerrations  have  led  me  to  look  upon 
the  U'tier  bur!  a»  rather  peaceable  for  a  bird  of  prey,  and  strongly  inclined 
to  attend  «nh«rriy  to  business. 

On  tbe  ocr:^on  in  que:stion  I  came  out  on  the  shore  of  Lake  .\ndioe- 
oogidn,  a  coo^sderable  body  of  water  in  the  .\ndroecoggin  River  region  of 
Maine,  just  in  time  to  see  an  interesting  combat,  involving  some  very  fine 
wing  work.  The  Elagle  had  just  forced  the  Ospre>'  to  drop  a  fish,  but  had 
failed  to  catch  it  as  it  fell.  The  smaller  bird  then  withdrew  to  a  point 
about  fifty  feet  above,  and  suddenly  swooping  down,  attempted  to  strike 
the  Eagle  on  the  back.  Just  as  it  looked  certain  that  the  broad  back 
must  receive  tbe  full  force  of  the  stroke,  up  went  one  great  wing,  with  an 
agility  and  a  skill  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  practised  boxer,  and  the 
Osprey  was  tas!?ed  aside  with  apparently  almost  no  effort.  This  was 
repeated  several  times;  when  the  Osprey,  e\'idently  discouraged,  gave  up 
the  unequal  fight  and  winged  away  toward  the  far  side  of  the  lake.  Im- 
mediately the  Eagle  dropped  to  the  water,  and  picking  up  the  fish  made  off 
with  it. 

Throughout  the  performance,  the  difference  between  the  birds  in  build 
and  action  was  ver>-  striking:  the  Eagle,  broad.  hea\'>*,  apparently  slow 
and  clumsy — deceptively  so,  as  the  event  showed;  the  Osprey.  slender, 
undubting.  all  agile  grace  and  skill. —  Fkeem an  F.  Burr,  White  PUiins, 
A'.   >'. 

ICaynard's  Cuckoo  (Coccyzus  minor  maiptardi  Ridgway)  in  Cuba. — 
On  March  9.  1912.  I  secured  a  female  specimen  of  the  Mangrove  CuokiH>, 
along  the  bay  at  "  Manati/'  Guantanamo,  Cuba.     Not  being  sure  as  to 
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which  (orm  it  was,  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley  ot  WflBhington  for  identifi- 
catioD.  who  reports  it  to  be  Coccytus  minor  maynardi  Ridgw.,  adding 
tbftt  there  was  no  certainty  heretofore  to  which  form  the  Cuban  bird 
belonged.  I  have  another  aperimcn  of  this  spetica  also  a  female  tskeu  by 
me  along  the  bay  at  ''Los  Cafkos,"  Quantanamo  on  March  26,  1911, 
which  had  remained  unidentified  in  ray  colleolion  until  now. —  Chas.  T. 
Rausdkn,  GuatUaiiatno,  Cuba. 

The  Cub&n  Whip-poor-will  ( .1  nlroalomua  eubajtentit  Lawrence) 
with  Young.—  On  April  20,  1912,  while  riding  over  aome  paaturee  10 
miles  soiitli  of  Bayamo,  a  city  in  Ori en te  Province,  Cuba,  1  came  to  a  patch 
of  woods  about  two  acrea  in  extent  which  etood  in  the  middle  of  the  pasture 
and  through  which  flowed  a  amall  stream;  suddenly  there  flew  up  from  under 
the  horee'a  feet  four  .4n(roBtoiHu*  (njionciBis — two  adults  and  two  three- 
fourths  grown  young.  1  secured  one  of  the  young  by  throwing  a  stick  at 
it,  the  parents  flew  short  diatances  eac^h  flight,  to  attract  me  away  from 
the  spot,  but  I  was  unable  to  secure  them  as  1  had  no  gun. 

1  believe  this  to  be  the  firtit  record  of  the  young  being  seen  or  taken,  as 
alao  a  new  locahty  record;  Dr.  Gundlach  states  that  he  has  taken  it  oikly 
at  "  La  Cienaga  de  Zapala  "  and  in  the  mountains  north  of  Guantanamo. 
—  Cdas,  T,  Ramsoes,  Giianlanamo,   Cuba. 

A  StarUng  at  Squuitum,  Hui.— On  March  26,  1912,  on  a  trip  Ut 
Squantuni  and  Moon  Island  wilh  Mr.  Richard  M.  Marble,  a  Starling 
(Sfurnua  vulgarin)  was  seen  on  the  headiund,  known  as  Squantum  Head. 
It  was  in  company  with  four  Robins  and  was  viewed  on  sueceBsive  perches 
upon  the  scattered  trees  and  also  ns  it  walked  on  the  ground.  The  bird 
was  not  seen  on  subsequent  visits  to  the  place  either  by  ourselves  or  by 
other  observers.  As  Squanium  Head  is  within  sight  of  the  gilded  dome 
of  the  State  House,  the  occurrence  of  this  individual  Starling,  is,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  the  first  record  of  the  species  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Boeton,— Horace  W.  Wriqut,  Boston,  Matt. 

A  cue  of  Cumibaliam  smontf  Blackbirds.—  On  Juno  17,  1911, 
in  a  patch  of  rushefi  bonlcring  the  WiBconaiii  River,  at  Tomahawk.  Wise., 
I  noticed  a  great  commotion  among  a  colony  of  Red-winged  Blackbirds. 
Upon  Investigation  I  found  the  abject  of  Lhe  united  al  tack  of  the  Redwings 
waa  an  adult  male  Bronzed  Crackle.  As  the  Crackles  and  Blackbird* 
appeared  to  live  peaceably  side  by  side  all  along  the  river  I  suspected  th« 
bird  which  was  being  attacked  bad  wronged  the  Redwings,  and  to  render 
my  observations  more  certain  I  shot  the  Crackle,  and  on  picking  him  up 
found  a  young  Redwing  in  bis  bill.  He  had  killed  the  Redwing  by  crUBbins 
its  skull  with  his  heavy  bill  and  would  no  doubt  have  carried  it  oS  to  his 
own  young,  had  not  the  adult  Redwings  attacked  him.  Judging  the  young 
Redwing  by  its  slie,  it  had  probably  left  the  nest  for  about  u  week,  and  it  is 
fiurprising  that  the  Crackle  should  have  selected  so  large  a  bird.    Ad 
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investigation  of  the  nests  of  the  Redwings  in  the  vicinity  showed  them  to 
be  either  empty  or  only  one  or  two  young  in  the  several  nests  which  I 
located.  This  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  Crackles  may  have  carried  off 
some  of  the  nestlings,  for  the  Redwings  usually  have  from  three  to  five 
young  to  a  nest. —  J.  A.  Weber,  Palisades  Parkf  N.  J, 

Rusty  Blackbirds  {Euphagus  carolinus)  wintering  in  Essex  Co., 
Mass. —  A  flock  of  Rusty  Blackbirds  spent  most,  it  not  all,  the  past  winter 
in  Danvers,  Mass.  This  seems  remarkable  considering  the  great  severity 
of  January  and  February,  1912. 

Mr.  Brewster  records  a  flock  of  this  species  in  Brookline,  February  8, 
1879.  Mr.  A.  C.  Conrey  noted  one  on  Concord  turnpike,  Concord,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1905.  Howe  &  Allen,  1901,  give  February  20  as  earliest,  except 
the  accidental  February  8,  and  in  Townsend's  Birds  of  Essex  Co.,  March 
14  is  given. 

I  first  saw  a  flock  of  eight  individuals  during  a  snowstorm  on  January 
29,  feeding  on  a  large  pile  of  manure  close  to  Burley  St.  On  January  30, 
they  were  in  the  same  place.  I  could  not  find  out  whether  anyone  had  seen 
them  before  this.  On  February  6,  Mr.  G.  A.  Peabody  saw  twelve  on  his 
^estate  near  the  same  spot,  and  on  February  7,  he  counted  eighteen.  I 
looked  up  the  flock  again  on  February  18,  and  also  counted  eighteen 
birds.  They  were  getting  most  of  their  food,  apparently,  from  a  large 
pile  of  horse  manure.  From  that  date  until  March  19,  Mr.  Peabody  tells 
me  he  constantly  saw  the  birds  at  the  same  place. —  J.  C.  Phillips, 
Wenhartiy  Mass. 

Lark  Sparrow  {Chondestes  grammacus  grammacus)  in  Cuba. —  On 
December  12,  1911,  1  took  in  a  "  potrero  "  on  the  San  Carlos  Estate, 
■Guantanamo,  Cuba,  a  female  specimen  of  the  Lark  Sparrow  in  ver>'  fine 
plumage.  This  is  the  first  Cuban  record  for  this  species.  The  specimen 
was  kindly  compared  and  identified  for  me  by  Mr.  W.  DeW.  Miller  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. —  Chas.  T.  Ramsden,  Guanta- 
namOj  Cuba. 

Unusual  Nest  Site  of  the  Cardinal. —  I  have  known  of  Catbirds, 
Phoebes,  Robins  and  Hummingbirds  building  and  rearing  their  young  in 
vines  on  porches  or  verandas;  but  it  was  not  until  the  other  day  (May  11, 
1912)  that  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  of  a  Cardinal  Grosbeak 
(C.  c.  cardinalis)  exhibiting  such  implicit  confidence  in  man. 

This  spring,  a  pair  of  these  birds  built  their  nest  in  a  small,  white  wisteria 
vine  running  up  some  wire-netting  on  the  porch  of  Mr.  G.  W.  H.  Soelner 
at  3436  Seventeenth  Street,  X.  \V.,  Washington,  D.  C,  very  near  my  own 
home.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  May,  thej'  completed  the  somewhat 
flimsy  nest,  and  one  egg  was  laid.  A  Purple  Grackle,  which  had  undoubt- 
edlj'  watched  the  entire  proceedings,  stole  the  egg  a  few  hours  after  it  had 
been  deposited,  and  1  doubt  whether  the  Cardinals  will  return. —  R.W. 
Shifeldt,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Clifl  Swallow  {P^ochdidon  lunifrans  Say)— A  Cubmn  Beecxrd.— 
I  beg  to  rq[x>rt  the  taking  of  a  male  specimen  of  the  Cliff  Swallow  on 
November  11,  1911.  It  was  flying  with  others  of  this  species  in  a  band  of 
Bam  Swallows  (Hirundo  erythroguatra),  quite  early  that  morning,  over 
abandoned  cane  fields  of  the  San  Carlos  Estate,  Guantanamo,  Cuba. 
This  I  believe  is  the  first  Cuban  record  for  the  species. —  Chas.  T.  Rambdsn, 
Ouanianamoj  Cuba, 

The  Connocticut  Warbler  in  Central  Park,  New  York  Citj.—  I 

was  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  individual  of  the  Connecticut  Warbler 
(Pporomia  agilis)  in  Central  Park  on  May  16.  The  bird  was  a  male  in 
curious  plumage,  as  there  was  not  the  usual  amount  of  slate-gray  on  the 
breast.  At  first  sight  I  thought  it  was  a  Nashville  Warbler,  but  soon 
noticed  it  walking  on  the  ground,  with  its  tail  up  in  the  air,  and  then  ob- 
tained a  view  of  its  breast.  It  was  absurdly  tame,  and  was  within  dght 
feet  of  me,  when  first  observed.  During  the  day  I  showed  it  to  about  ten 
bird  students.  Mr.  W.  deW.  Miller,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  came  over  in  the  afternoon,  and  four  of  us  leaned  in  a  row  on  a 
fence,  while  the  bird  walked  unconcernedly  around  catching  flies,  not  more 
than  15  feet  from  us.  We  were  able  to  make  out  every  detail,  including 
the  elongated  tail-coverts.  Part  of  the  time  the  bird  was  so  close  that  I 
was  unable  to  focus  on  it  with  my  binoculars.  The  Warbler  remained  in 
the  Park  in  the  rhododendron  bushes  for  six  days,  walking  about  fre- 
quently in  the  open.  This  species  is  apparently  a  very  rare  spring 
migrant  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. —  Ludlow  Gribcom,  New  York  City. 

Type  of  the  Genua  Sazicola.  In  the  April  number  of  '  The  Auk ',  p. 
271,  in  commenting  upon  Mr.  Gregory  Mathews'  discussion  of  the  type 
of  the  genus  Saxicokif  I  insisted  that  Gray's  designation  of  S.  cenanthe  as 
the  type  settled  the  matter.  While  this  conclusion  is  correct  when  we 
consider  only  the  data  presented  by  Mr.  Mathews  in  the  January  Ibis, 
I  entirely  overlooked  another  paper  (Novitates  Zoologicae,  XVIII,  June, 
1911,  p.  20),  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  earlier  designation  by 
Swainson  in  1827,  of  Moiacilla  rubicola.  This,  of  course,  alters  the  situa- 
tion and  renders  necessary'  the  use  of  Saiicola  for  the  Chats  {Pratincola 
of  authors)  while  (Enanthe,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Mathews,  will  have  to  be 
used  for  the  Whcatears. —  Witmer  Stone,  Acad,  Nat.  Sciences^  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Two  Interesting  Records  for  Canada. —  Arquatella  maritlma 
couesi  (llidg.)  Aleutian  Sandpiper.  In  going  over  the  collections 
of  the  Geologinil  Survey  in  the  Museum,  I  find  three  specimens  of  this 
fomi  of  the  Purple  Sandpiper  taken  by  Mr.  Wm.  Spreadborough  at 
Clayquot,  Vancouver  Island,  B.  C,  May  11,  1907.  The  subspecific 
determination  was  made  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight  who  remarks  that  they 
are  "  undoubte<lly  coueai  "  though  darker  than  the  typical  coloration  and 
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approaching  marUima.  Clayquot  is  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancomrer 
Island  in  about  latitude  49-15'.  This  forms  the  first  record  for  this  sub- 
species within  the  Dominion. 

ScotUptez  nebuloea  (Forster),  Gr£at  Gray  Owx.  Breeding  records 
of  this  species  are  rare  enough  to  make  note  of  a  bird  recently  received 
by  the  Museum.  It  is  a  young  bird  just  changing  from  the  natal  down 
into  the  juvenal  and  first  winter  plumages.  Patches  of  the  former 
remain  on  all  parts  of  the  body  but  interspersed  freely  with  the  latter 
two.  The  natal  down  plumage  is  dull  brown,  made  hoar>'  by  the 
fighter  tips  to  the  feathers.  The  underparts,  wings,  back  of  the  neck  and 
facial  disk  are  barred  with  yellowish  gray.  The  juvenal  plumage  includes 
the  large  flight  and  tail  feathers  which  are  as  in  first  winter  coloration. 
The  remainder  of  the  plumage  is  heaWly  barred  with  an  ochraceous  gray 
more  yellow  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  than  elsewhere.  The 
bars  average  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  the  same  distance  apart.  The 
first  winter  plumage  shows  but  here  and  there  in  small  patches  and  is  about 
as  generally  seen  in  winter  si>ecimens. 

The  large  wing  and  tail  feathers  are  well  formed  and  the  bird  was  e\'i- 
dently  capable  of  short  flights.  However  it  had  not  left  the  nest  long  nor 
was  it  able  to  fend  for  itself.  Another  in  like  plimaage  was  taken  at  the 
same  time  so  the  brood  had  evidently  not  separated  and  I  think  we  are 
justifie<i  in  concluding  that  the  nesting  site  was  not  far  distant  from  the 
place  of  capture. 

These  birds  were  killed  July  31,  1911,  in  the  township  of  Chisholm, 
Nipissing  District,  Ont.,  by  Mayor  Kelly  of  Powassan,  Ont.  Chisholm 
township  lies  about  five  miles  east  of  the  extreme  eastern  comer  of 
Lake  Xipissing,  extending  south  and  east  from  that  point. —  P.  A. 
Taverner,   Victoria  Memorial  Museum,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Some  Erroneous  Wisconsin  Bird  Records. —  In  '  The  Auk '  for  April, 
1911,  and  again  in  the  issue  for  April,  1912,  Mr.  Henr>'  K.  Coale  refers  to  a 
pamphlet  published  in  190*2  on  '  Birds  of  Oconto  County,'  by  A.  J.  Sohoene- 
beck,  and  republishes  some  records  for  Wisconsin  wliich  seem  to  call  for 
further  con.<ideration.  After  first  reading  Mr.  Schoerjebeck's  list  in  1903, 
I  wrote  him  regarding  certain  records  and  received  from  him  prompt  and 
courteous  replies,  with  full  accounts  of  these  extraordinary'  finds.  Now 
that  .<»ome  of  the  most  questionable  have  recei veil  the  wide  circulation  and 
dignity  of  *  General  Notes,'  in  *  The  Auk '  it  seems  necessary  to  pubfish  what 
I  have  regarding  them.  Mr.  Schoenebeck's  absolute  honesty  and  sincerity 
of  belief  in  these  records,  at  the  time,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  It  is  purely 
a  matter  of  mistaken  identification,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  not  one  of 
the  questionable  records  is  backed  up  by  a  preserved  specimen.  Had  not 
Mr.  Coale  republished  them  in  '  The  Auk  '  with  the  statement  that  most 
of  the  species  recorded  in  Mr.  Schoenebeck's  original  list  were  preserved  in 
Mr.  Schoenebeck's  collection,  I  should  have  much  preferred  to  say  nothing 
about  them. 
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Tbc  rocord  of  llic  Columbian  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  (Auk,  April,  1911, 
p.  27G  and  April.  1912,  p.  238)  several  hundred  niileB  b<>yoiiil  iu  knowD 
limits,  and  Dear  the  extreme  eastera  distribution  of  the  Prairie  Sb&rp-tail, 
seems  so  Btranee  that  1  waa  surprised  U>  see  it  seriously  coDsidered  by  Mr. 
Coale.  Mr.  Suhoenebeck  wrote  me,  under  date  of  December  28,  1903, 
regarding  this  record:  "  On  a  collecting  trip  in  October,  1897,  I  sliol  a 
pin-toil  grouse  of  u  \'ery  dwk  color,  which  we  supposed  to  be  Mdimbionua. 
The  skin  wae  prepared  and  two  days  afterward  we  lost  it,  our  coUeuting 
outfit,  and  tent  by  fire." 

As  lo  the  Black  Rail  near  the  mouth  of  Oconto  River,  June  9. 1899  (Auk, 
April,  1911,  p,  276)  I  have  the  following  from  Mr.  Seboenebe*k:  "  1  have 
only  seen  this  liltle  rail  running  over  dead  reeds,  but  was  satiefied  that  it 
was  P.  jamaicerma"  Tliis  sounds  to  me  much  more  like  the  young  of  the 
Coot,  GaUiaule,  or  King  Hail;  it  may  have  been  the  Block  Rail,  but  it  is  far 
northof  its  usual  range  and  lliardly  think  the  record  should  stand.  Regard- 
ing the  Eskimo  Curlew  (1.  c,  p.  276) :  ''This  specimen  brought  to  me  in  April, 
1899,  was  BO  badly  spoiled  that  it  was  iinposaiblc  lo  do  anything  with  it, 
but  the  V  mark  on  the  breast  shows  that  it  was  a  true  N.  borealU."  As  a 
record  for  a  bird  virtually  extinct  at  the  date,  and  known  from  the  slate, 
even  in  the  early  years  of  its  abundance,  only  as  a  very  rare  straggler, 
this  identification  seems  open  to  question. 

Of  the  speoimen  of  the  AnhingaO.  c.p.  276)  Mr.  Schoenelieck  wroteme; 
"  In  the  spring  of  1S89,  Doctor  Lawrence  brought  nie  this  bird  in  (Ac  tkin, 
but  nearly  fresh;  claimed  to  be  shot  on  the  Green  Bay  shore:  Ihealtinwu 
not  made  by  an  expert,  it  wax  only  roughly  made.  The  glossy  black  on 
the  upper  parts  proved  it  to  be  a  male,  I  do  not  know  if  Doctor  Lawrence 
has  the  bird  yet  or  not."  It  is  possible  that  theAnhinga  might  wander 
>r  its  regular  range,  but  until  this  specimra 
o  be  a  Cormorant,  I  do  not  think  it  should 
stand  for  the  only  authentic  state  record. 

As  to  the  breeding  Cbe8tiiut--co!lared  Longiipurs:  "  This  is  one  of  the 
birds  Capt,  B.  F.  Goss  and  myself  captured  in  June,  1893,  on  the  gnat 
plains  in  the  northwestern  part  of  this  county.  We  found  a  nest  contaia- 
ing  four  eggs  and  another  nearly  finished.  Now  here  I  must  say  we  were 
not  careful  enough  about  the  identification.  I  shot  the  female  bird  and 
Mr.  Goss  as  well  aa  myself  found  it  u  true  Longspur  and  on  account  of  lh« 
black  wing-Govert.s  we  called  It  the  chest  nut-collared.  We  did  not  aave 
the  bird.  We  were  collecting  eggs  then  and  we  only  shot  llie  birds  for 
identification,  but  never  saved  any  after  identified,"  I  think  wc  RUiy 
safely  refuse  to  arcept  the  determination  of  this  bird,  so  far  out  of  tbe 
known  breeding  range  of  the  supposed  species,  by  even  so  accomplished  an 
ornithologist  aa  was  Captain  Goss. 

Mr.  Schoenebeck's  list  contains  so  many  notes  of  real  value  that  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  Mr.  Coale  hoa  selected  the  few  records  so  obviously 
based  on  error  for  re-publication  in  '  The  Auk.' 

While  on  the  subject  of  Wisconsin  bird  records,  I  wish  lo  corretit  an  vrrar 
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in  the  '  Birds  of  Wisconsin '  (Bull.  Wis.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  III,  p.  124,  1903) 
for  which  I  am  in  a  way  accountable.  This  is  the  inclusion  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin list  of  the  Long-tailed  Chickadee  (Penthesles  atricapillus  septentrionalis). 
Although  some  of  the  specimens  in  question  were  identified  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Doctor  Ck)ues,  it  seems  best  to  drop  the  subspecies  from  the 
state  list,  as  the  Long-tsdled  Chickadee,  as  now  understood,  is  not  known  to 
range  to  this  state,  and  I  now  beheve  the  specimens  then  referred  to  it 
were  only  full  plumaged  winter  examples  of  atricapUlns  proper. —  N. 
HoLUSTER,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washinglonf  D.  C. 

Rare  Virginia  Birds. —  There  has  been  received  by  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  from  Capt.  Geo.  D.  Hitchens  of  Smiths  Island,  Virginia,  the 
following  birds,  all  having  been  taken  at  that  place. 

The  Sooty  Shearwater  (Puffinus  griseus)  received  in  May,  1909,  which 
is  as  far  as  known  the  first  record  for  Virginia. 

The  Dovekie  {AUe  alle),  a  specimen  was  shot  January  8,  1912,  and  sent 
in  the  flesh  to  the  Museum.  This  species  had  been  recorded  previously 
from  Smiths  Island. 

The  Razor-billed  Auk  {Alca  torda),  a  specimen  was  shot  March  29,  1912, 
and  sent  to  the  Museum  in  the  flesh,  and  upon  preparing  the  specimen  it 
was  found  to  be  in  a  much  emaciated  condition. —  Edward  J.  Bbown, 
U.  S.  National  Museuniy  Washington,  D.  C. 

Notes  from  Boulder  County,  Colo. —  The  following  are  supple- 
mentar>'  to  the  status  of  the  species  as  given  in  Sclater's  Birds  of  Colorado. 

Ixobrychus  exilis.  Least  Bittern. —  In  the  Auk,  1911,  I  recorded 
the  nesting  of  this  species  near  Boulder  in  June,  1910.  Another  nest  was 
found  in  the  same  place  on  July  9,  1911,  with  five  eggs.  They  were  all 
hatched  by  July  20,  and  one  of  the  young  was  seen  by  Dr.  Morley  out  of 
the  nest  on  July  30.  These  two  nesting  records  are  apparently  the  second 
and  third  for  the  state. 

Archibuteo  lagopus  sanctl-johannis.  Rough-legged  Hawk. — 
This  is  the  only  hawk  at  all  common  in  the  winter  on  the  plains  of  Boulder 
Co.  I  have  observed  it  frequently,  singly  or  two  and  sometimes  three  in 
the  course  of  a  trip  between  the  following  dates  of  arrival  and  departure: 
Nov.  27,  1909-Mar.  19,  1910;  Oct.  30,  1910-Mar.  14,  1911;  Oct.  15, 1911- 
Mar.  31,  1912.  A  specimen  was  brought  to  the  museum  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  on  Feb.  10,  1910. 

Olaucidium  gnoma  pinicola.  Rocky  Mountain  Ptgmt  Owl. — This 
small  owl  was  fairly  common  in  the  city  of  Boulder  from  the  first  week  of 
January  to  the  middle  of  February,  1912.  One  bird  was  found  dead  and 
others  were  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  city;  the  number  of  individuals 
of  course  may  not  have  been  over  three  or  four,  as  they  were  observed 
singly.  On  two  occasions  (at  8  a.  m.)  I  saw  this  owl  feeding  on  a  bird 
about  the  size  of  an  English  Sparrow.  They  appeared  to  be  active  at  all 
times  of  the  dav. 
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Picoides  americanuB  dorsalis.  Alpine  Three-toed  Woodpecker. — 
One  was  observed  on  the  pine  mesas  near  Boulder  at  an  elevation  of  about 
5800  feet  on  December  17,  1911,  and  on  January  7,  1912  (probably  the 
same  individual). 

AsyndeBziius  lewisi.  Lewis's  Woodpecker. —  A  few  birds  remain  all 
winter  in  the  orchards  and  cottonwoods  of  the  plains  in  Boulder  Co.  I 
have  a  few  records  for  December,  February,  and  March. 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys  gambeli.  Gambel's  Sparrow. —  During 
the  three  past  winters  I  have  observed  a  small  flock  of  Gambel's  Sparrows 
wintering  near  a  sheltered  outcrop  of  sandstone  on  the  plains  east  of  Boulder. 
A  specimen  was  taken  for  record  on  February  18,  1912. 

Melospiza  melodia  znontana.  Mountain  Song  Sparrow. —  I  have 
found  this  sparrow  at  Tolland,  9000  feet,  in  the  middle  of  July,  though  not 
as  numerous  as  the  wliite-crowned  and  Lincoln's  Sparrow  which  frequent 
that  Park  in  large  numbers. 

Boznbycilla  cedrorum.  Cedar  Waxwing. —  On  September  9,  1910, 
with  Mr.  H.  C.  Williams,  I  saw  five  or  six  in  City  Park,  Denver.  On 
September  11,  1910,  in  Boulder  Canon,  near  Boulder,  I  saw  three  Cedar 
Waxwings  feeding  on  the  berries  of  Crataegus.  These  are  the  only  records 
of  this  species  that  I  have. 

Deftdroica  townsendi.  Townsend's  Warbler. —  In  September,  dur- 
ing the  fall  migration,  I  have  found  this  warbler  to  be  not  imcommon 
in  Boulder  Co.  I  have  noted  it  in  varying  numbers  from  August  28  to 
September  28. 

Catherpes  mexicanus  conspersus.  Canon  Wren. —  A  nest  with 
young  was  found  on  July  23,  1911,  in  the  same  crevice  that  contained  the 
nest  recorded  in  'The  Auk,'  1911. —  Norman  deW.  Betts,  Boulder ^  Colo. 

Correction. —  We  regret  very  much  to  state  that  two  of  the  records 
published  in  our  *  Notes  from  Eastern  Alberta,'  Auk,  Vol.  28,  No.  4, 
Oct.,  1911,  have  since  proved  erroneous:  Steganopus  tricolor  proved  refera- 
ble to  LfObipcs  lobatus,  and  M acrorhain'phus  griseus  grisc^^s  to  scolopaceus. 
Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke  kindly  determined  these  specimens. 

We  moreover  do  not  wish  to  be  responsible  for  the  three  following 
records, —  Ammodramus  savannnrum  himaculatus,  Anlhus  spragvei,  and 
Icterus  spurius,  as  they  are  appiirently  new  for  Alberta  (Prof.  W.  W. 
Cooke  in  littt'ri.s).  These  records  are  obviously  of  no  value  as  we  did  not 
save  the  skins,  but  dei)cnded  upon  the  more  or  less  brief  descriptions  of  a 
handbook  in  identifying  them. —  Winthiiop  S.  Brooks,  and  Stanley 
CoBU,  Milton,  Mass. 

Birds  and  the  Cotton  Scale. —  I  notice  in  the  January  Auk,  p.  113,  an 

account  of  birds  eating  the  "  Chinese  Cotton  Scale  "  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Why  'Chinese'  I  do  not  know;  the  insect  in  question  is  Pulvinaria  in- 
numrrdhilis  Hath  von,  common  in  the  United  States.  Sanders  has  recently 
considered  it  identical  with  tlie  European  P.  vitis,  but  it  is  probably  distinct, 
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and  native  in  America.  In  any  event,  it  is  not  Chinese.  Newstead  in 
England  found  that  the  species  of  Parus  fed  freely  on  the  immature  females 
of  the  closely  related  Pvlvinaria  ribesuE.  The  females  of  this  group  of 
Pulvinaria  lay  their  eggs  (to  the  number  of  a  thousand  or  more)  in  a  mass 
of  white  cotton-like  wax,  which  adheres  to  whatever  touches  it.  Hence 
the  insect  is  aided  as  well  as  injured  by  birds,  for  the  ovisacs  adhere  to 
birds'  feet,  and  the  eggs  are  thereby  carried  from  tree  to  tree. —  T.  D.  A. 
CocKERELL,  BouldeTj  ColoTodo. 

Ornithological  Notes  of  Rafinesque  in  the  Western  Review  and 
Miscellaneous  Magasine»  Lexington,  Ky. —  The  following  are  supple- 
mentary to  my  article  in  *The  Auk',  April,  1912,  p.  191.  They  occur  in 
meteorological  articles  by  Rafinesque  in  the  ''Western  Review  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Magazine,"  as  follows: 

Vol.  II,  No.  2,  p.  123.  ''  Animals.  On  the  9th  was  seen  the  first  Phaleria 
or  butterfly.  On  the  15th  heard  the  Blue  bird,  or  Sybna  Sialis,  the 
harbinger  o[f]  spring." 

[Dated]  "  Transylvania  University,  1st  March,  1820:" 
Vol.  II,  No.  5,  p.  311.    "  Animals.    The  first  Martins  were  seen  in  the 
snow  storm  of  the  2d;  they  became  common  the  6th.    On  the  11th 
were  heard  the  first  frogs." 

[Dated]  "  Transylvania  University,  1st  May,  1820." 
Vol.  II,  No.  3,  p.  186.    *' Animals.    Heard  the  Dove  on  the  19th.    On  the 
25th  the  Black  birds  were  already  noisy." 

[Dated]  Transylvania  UniversH^,  1st  April,  1820." 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  p.  127.     Animals.    On  the  28th,  the  first  flight  of  wild 
Geese  was  seen  going  South.    All  the  Swallows  and  Martins  disap- 
peared with  the  first  white  frost." 

[Dated]  "  Transylvania  University ,  October  1st,  1820." 
—  Samuel  N.  Rhoads,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
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Chapman's  Handbook.^ —  For  many  years  the  student  of  birds  in 
America  received  his  inspiration  and  was  guided  in  his  early  studies  by 
*  Coues'  Key/  and  those  of  our  ornithologists  who  are  now  nearing  middle 
age  have  shaped  their  ideas  of  ornithology  largely  upon  this  classic  work. 
Today  however  we  are  forced  to  realize  that  another  and  much  larger 
generation  of  bird  students  has  grown  up  whose  guiding  star  has  been  not 
'  Coues'  Key '  but  *  Chapman's  Handbook/  and  the  broadening  of  the 
whole  study,  the  widespread  interest  in  the  living  bird  as  contrasted  with 
the  *  skin '  is  we  think  largely  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  latter  work. 

Just  as  the  success  of '  Coues'  Key '  called  in  time  for  a  new  edition  so  there 
has  arisen  an  emphatic  demand  for  a  more  modem  '  Chapman/  which 
the  author  and  pubhsher  have  fully  met  in  the  volume  before  us. 

It  is  still  the  same  handy  reference  volume  which  made  the  first  edition 
so  popular,  but  with  an  increase  of  100  pages  and  with  more  as  well  as 
better  illustrations.  All  of  which  make  it  the  leading  work  of  reference 
on  bird  life  in  eastern  North  America,  not  only  for  the  amateur  but  for  the 
professional  ornithologist. 

The  introduction  has  been  entirely  rewritten  and  as  it  stands  today  .is  a 
model  of  concise  statement,  nowhere  can  one  find  so  much  information 
about  birds  in  such  a  small  space.  The  chapters  and  their  subdivisions 
are  as  follows.  I.  Why  we  should  Study  Birds;  II.  A  Word  to  the 
Beginner:  Finding  and  Naming  Birds;  The  Equipment  of  the  Field 
Student;  Collecting  Birds,  their  Nests  and  Eggs;  American  Ornitholog- 
ical Societies;  Current  Ornithological  Magazines.  III.  The  Study  of 
Birds  in  Nature:  The  Distribution  of  Birds;  The  Migration  of  Birds;  The 
Voice  of  Birds;  The  Nesting  Season;  The  Plumage  of  Birds;  The  Food 
of  Birds;  General  Activities  of  the  Adult  Bird. 

The  author's  wide  field  experience  has  enabled  him  to  write  upon  these 
subjects  largely  from  personal  knowledge  which  adds  materially  to  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  essays.  A  most  important  feature  moreover  is 
the  addition  of  a  series  of  suggestions  to  the  student  under  each  heading 
and  a  bibliography  of  reliable  publications  dealing  with  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, wliich  server  as  a  guide  to  anyone  who  desires  to  pursue  his  studies 


>  Handbook  of  Birds  |  of  Eastern  North  America  |  with  Introductory  Chapters 
on  I  Hie  Stufly  of  Bird-s  in  Nature  |  By  |  Frank  M.  Chapman  |  Curator  of  Orni- 
thology in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  |  Fellow  of  the  American 
OrnitloIoKists'  Union  |  Foreign  Member  of  tlio  British  Ornitholoprists'  Union, 
etc  I  Will)  full-pa«e  Plates  in  colors  and  black  and  white  I  By  Louis  Agassiz 
Fuertes  i  and  Text-cuts  l\v  Tappan  Adney  and  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  !  Revised 
Ediiion  New  York  and  Ix)ndon  i  D.  Ai)[)Ieton  and  Company  I  1912.  12  vo. 
pp.  i  xxlx  -I-  l—o.U)  pll.  I -XXIV.  flKs  1-136.  Library  Edition  $3.50  net.. 
Pocket  Edition,  flexible   covers,  $4.00  net. 
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farther  along  special  lines.  The  second  portion  of  the  work,  '  The  Birds 
of  North  America  east  of  the  Ninetieth  Meridian '  follows  the  original 
edition  but  certain  portions  have  been  revised  or  rewritten,  nesting  dates 
have  been  added  and  the  distribution  and  nomenclature  have  been 
revised  according  to  the  third  edition  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List. 

The  bibliographic  feature  b  also  carried  through  this  part  of  the  work 
and  after  many  species  are  added  the  titles  of  important  papers  relating 
to  them. 

The  admirable  illustrations  especially  those  by  Fuertes  add  greatly  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  book.  The  color  plates  of  the  plumages  of  the  Orchard 
Oriole,  Bobolink,  and  Scarlet  Tanager  make  the  successive  changes  so  clear 
to  us  that  a  description  seems  scarcely  necessary,  while  the  plate  of  the 
Thrushes  should  solve  for  the  bird  student  of  the  future  any  difficulties 
in  their  identification. 

It  remains  only  to  mention  the  colored  faunal  map  inside  the  cover, 
the  *  Historical  Re\aew '  and  '  Plan  of  the  Work,*  which  follow  the  preface, 
and  the  extended  bibliography  of  faunal  papers  arranged  according  to 
stages  and  provinces  which  closes  the  volume. 

The  prophesy  of  the  reviewer  of  the  original  edition  of  the  *  Handbook ' 
that  it  was  '  marked  for  a  career  of  extended  usefulness '  has  been  abun- 
dantly realized  and  for  the  present  volume  we  anticipate  the  same  success 
but  in  even  greater  measure. —  W.  S. 

Eagle  Clarke's  'Studies  in  Bird  Biigration.'^— For  nearly  thirty 
years  the  name  of  William  Eagle  Clarke  has  been  closely  identified  with  the 
study  of  bird  migration  in  the  British  Isles.  As  one  of  the  members  of  the 
British  Association's  *  Committee  on  the  Migration  of  Birds  *  he  prepared 
the  five  reports  which  resulted  from  investigations  of  this  body,  and  now  in 
two  handsome  volumes,  he  presents  the  results  of  his  life  work  on  this 
subject. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  chapters  the  work  deals  entirely  with 
the  author's  studies  and  conclusions.  Chapter  I  is  entitled.  Some  Ancient 
and  Antiquated  Views  and  Chapter  II,  Some  Modem  Views.  While  the 
latter  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  r^um6  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  the 
writings  of  a  number  of  important  students  of  migration  are  referred  to,  and 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  reports 
of  Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  hkewise  remarkable  that  Dr.  J.  B.  Watson's  experiments  with  the 
Noddy  and  Sooty  Terns  on  the  Dry  Tortugas  are  quoted  from  a  review  by 
Mr.  Chapman  in  *  Bird  Lore '  while  Dr.  Watson's  name  is  not  even  men- 


»  studies  i  in  !  Bird  Miffratlon  I  By  I  William  Eagle  Clarke  I  Keeper  of  the 
Natural  History  Department,  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  |  With  Maps.  Weather 
Charts,  and  Other  |  Illustrations  |  Vol.  I  I  London  |  Gumey  and  Jackson  |  Edin- 
burgh: Oliver  and  Boyd  1  1912  —  8vo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  i-xvi  +  1-323;  pU.  I-IX. 
Vol.  II.  pp.  i-Aiil  +  1-346.  pU.  X-XXV.     Price  18s.  net. 
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tioned.  Mr.  Eagle  Ctarke  attributes  the  origin  of  tht  migration  of  birds 
to  the  failure  of  the  food  supply  on  the  approach  of  cold,  but  adds  that 
today  "  the  migratory  habit  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  their  lives, 
through  countlesfl  ogea  of  practice."  He  considers,  as  Dr.  Walson'a  experi- 
menla  have  proved,  that  migration  ia  accomplished  "  through  a  Bpcciaj 
eenee  of  direction  unconficiouely  exerciged  "  or  as  Professor  Newton  phrased 
it  by  "  inherited  but  unconscious  experience."  He  points  out  the  familiar 
routes  acroee  the  Medit«rraneaD  all  supposed  to  be  due  to  following  the 
lines  of  former  laud  bridges,  but  mokes  no  mention  of  the  route  acroES  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  which  Prof.  Cooke  seema  to  have  pretty  well  proven  and 
which  certainly  follows  no  such  line,  crossing  as  it  does  the  deepest  portion 
of  the  Gulf.  The  Chapters  covering  bird  migration  Lii  the  British  Isles 
are  full  of  interest  and  replete  with  detailed  data.  These  chapter  headings 
are  ae  follows:  III.  The  British  Isles  and  their  Migratory  Birds;  IV.  The 
Geograplucal  Aspects  of  British  Bird-Migration;  V.  Round  the  Year 
among  the  British  Migratory  Birds:  Spring;  VI.  Autumn;  VII.  Winter; 
Vlll.  Weather  Influences:  The  Meteorology  of  Bird-Migration;  IX. 
Migration  of  the  Swallow;  X.Fieldfare;  XI. Wagtail;  XII.  SongThnnb; 
XIII,  Skylark;  XIV.  Lapwing;  XV.  Starling;  XVI.  Rook, 

Moat  interesting  is  the  aci'ount  of  the  eiist  and  weut  migration  into 
En^Bod  from  the  valleys  of  the  Shine,  Maas  and  Schelde.  The  tnt&a 
aetuaHy  fly  northeait  from  the  highlands  bordering  the  Alps  on  the  north, 
down  the  river  valleys  and  across  to  southern  England  where  the  winter 
eUmate  is  milder;  so  that  they  winter  in  a  higher  latitude  than  that  in  which 
they  neet.  In  the  case  of  the  Rooks  and  certain  other  species,  Mr.  Ea^ 
Clarke  states  that  part  of  those  which  breed  in  England  arrive  from  the 
south  in  February  and  March,  while  at  the  same  time,  those  of  Centnd 
Europe  which  wintered  in  southern  England  are  leaving  that  country  for 
their  breeding  grounds  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Rhine. 

Those  who  keep  yearly  records  of  the  arrival  of  birds  in  America  will 
be  interested  in  comparing  their  hats  with  those  which  our  author  has 
prepared  for  the  British    harbingers  of  spring.' 

The  last  ten  chapters  deal  with  Mr.  E^e  Clarke's  sojourns  on  lightrshipe, 
lighthouses  and  remote  islands  on  the  British  and  Scottish  coasts,  while 
pursuing  his  studies.  These  are  as  follows:  XVII.  A  Month  on  the  Eddy- 
atone;  XVIII.  A  Month  on  the  Kentish  Knock  LightsUp;  XIX.  Fair 
Nle,  the  British  HeUgoland;  XX.  A  Year  with  the  Migratory  Birds  at 
tail  l3le;  XXI.  The  Birds  of  F«r  lale;  XXII.  Bird  Migration  at  St. 
Kilda;  XXIII.  The  Birds  of  St.  Kilda;  XXIV.  The  Flannan  lalea;  XXV. 
Sule  Skerry;  XXVI,  Ifle  of  Ushant  and  Channel  Islands.  These  chapters 
furnish  moat  interesting  reading  and  a  wealth  of  information.  The  birds 
of  many  of  the  localities  had  never  been  previously  studied  so  Chat  the  lists 
and  observations  have  an  interest  in  addition  to  that  which  attaches  to 
the  migratory  moveracnls. 

Mr.  Eagle  Clarke's  'Studies'  will  take  their  place  among  the  note- 
worthy contributions  to  the  study  of  Bird  Migration,  and  we  can  reoom- 
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mend  them  to  all  interested  in  the  subject.  They  are  moreover  admirable 
pieces  of  book  making,  the  paper,  typography  and  binding  being  all  that 
could  be  desired,  while  a  number  of  half-tones,  photogravures  and  maps 
add  to  their  attractiveness.  We  may  mention  especially  the  frontispiece 
to  volume  one  from  a  painting  by  Marian  Eagle  Clarke  showing  the  Eddy- 
stone  Lantern  on  the  night  of  October  12,  1901,  with  swarms  of  migrant 
birds  hovering  about  in  the  brilliant  illumination. —  W.  S. 

Pycraft'8  '  A  History  of  Birds/  ^  —  There  is  no  recent  book  with  which 
we  are  familiar  that  givea^ne  a  better  idea  of  the  breadth  of  ornithology 
than  this  volume  and  probably  no  book  that  the  student  of  birds  could 
read  with  more  profit.  Too  many  ornithologists  are  inclined  to  be  narrow 
in  their  views  of  the  study  and  to  them  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Py craft  has 
produced  will  prove  a  revelation. 

The  amount  of  information  that  the  author  has  managed  to  crowd 
between  the  rovers  of  his  book  is  amazing  and  no  matter  what  the  particu- 
lar branch  of  ornithology  in  which  we  may  be  interested  we  are  bound  to 
find  here  illustrations  that  are  new  and  comments  that  are  suggestive. 
We  may  of  course  be  able  to  pick  out  weak  points  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  subjects  to  which  the  author  has  never  given  especial  study,  and  a 
few  of  his  quotations  may  be  from  sources  not  thoroughly  reliable,  but 
slight  delinquencies  are  inevitable  in  a  work  of  such  broad  scope,  and  its 
general  excellence  and  reliability  are  remarkable.  Mr.  Pycraft's  ke3mote 
in  this  work  is  evolution;  and  he  considers  almost  ever>'  conceivable  phase 
of  the  relationship  of  birds  to  their  environment  and  to  one  another. 

His  theories  are  often  highly  original  and  while  there  may  be  room  for 
arguments  on  the  other  side,  he  never  ffiils  to  present  the  matter  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  ample  food  for  thought.  His  chapters  cover  the  fol- 
lowing subjects.  I.  Introductory  —  General  St nicture  of  Birds;  II-III. 
Phylogenetic  —  Origin  and  Relationship  of  Birds;  IV.  (Ecological  —  Dis- 
tribution, etc.;  V.  Seasonal  Life;  Effect  of  Light,  Moisture  and  Tempera- 
ture; VI.  Migration;  VII.  Relations  to  Animate  Environment;  VIII. 
Peculiar  Interrelations;  IX.  Phases  of  Social  Life;  X.  Relations  of  the 
Sexes;  XI.  Nidification;  XII,  Concerning  Eggs;  XIII-XIV.  Care  of  the 
Offspring;  XV.  Nestling  Birds  and  what  they  Teach;  XVI.  The  Life- 
Historj'  of  Birds.  XVII.  Variation;  XVIII.  Acquired  Characters;  XIX. 
Natural  Selection  as  Applied  to  Birds;  XX.  Artificial  Selection;  XXI. 
Sexual  Selection;  XXII.  Isolation;  XXIII-XXV.  Structural  and  Func- 
tional Adaptations;   XXVI.  Convergent  Evolution. 

Mr.  Pycraft*s  vast  knowledge  of  avian  anatomy  enables  him  to  cite 

1  A  History  of  Birds.  |  By  |  W.  P.  Pycraft  |  Zoological  Doparttncnt  British 
Museum.  I  With  an  Introduction  by  |  Sir  Ray  Lankestcr,  K.  C.  B..  F.  R.  H.  I  and 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Diagrams  1  Methuen  and  Co.  I  .30  Rssc^x  Stn*<*t.  W.  C. 
London  [I9I01  —  8vo.  pp.  i-xxxl  -i-  1-458,  with  50  text  Illustrations  and  .37  plates, 
including  frontispiece  in  colors.     Price  10s.  6.  net. 
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examples  from  the  structure  of  various  parts  of  the  bird  in  every  discussion 
of  adaptation  and  development  and  these  chapters  impress  us  as  the  strong- 
est. His  treatment  of  geographic  distribution  is  hardly  up  to  date  but  it 
is  difficult  to  treat  this  matter  adequately  in  the  short  space  allotted  to  it, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  chi^ter  devoted  to  migration.  All  in  all 
however,  there  is  little  to  which  exception  can  be  taken  in  the  plan  and  exe> 
cution  of  the  '  History  of  Birds.'  It  should  be  in  every  library  and  it 
cannot  fail  to  broaden  the  views  of  the  younger  omithologLsts  and  lead  them 
into  lines  of  research  which  will  yield  valuable  results  in  the  near  future. — 
W^.  B.  -«. 

Headley'8  '  The  Flight  of  Birda.'^  —  The  serious  study  of  bird  fligjit 
brings  ornithology  into  the  domain  of  physics  and  mathematics  and  since 
the  average  ornithologist  does  not  care  to  go  very  far  into  this  field  of  re- 
search a  book  like  the  present  will  find  a  very  general  welcome,  attempting 
as  it  does  to  explain  the  subject  with  as  few  technicalities  as  possible. 
Mr.  Headley  considers  flight  under  several  heads:  Gliding,  Stability,  l^o- 
tive  Power,  Starting,  Steering,  Stopping,  The  Machinery  of  Flight,  Varie- 
ties of  Wing  and  of  Flight,  Pace,  Wind  and  Flight,  Some  Accessories. 
Numerous  excellent  illustrations  are  taken  from  photographs  of  flying 
birds  in  various  positions  and  under  varied  conditions. 

In  considering  the  sailing  of  Gulls  against  the  wind,  so  often  observed 
from  a  steamer's  deck,  Mr.  Headley  states  definitely  that  the  birds  are 
poised  on  a  steady  upcurrent  of  sdr  over  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  caused  by 
the  wind  striking  the  sides  of  the  vessel  at  an  acute  angle.  Mr.  William 
Brewster  after  careful  consideration  of  this  theory  dismissed  it  abaolutdy 
after  finding  that  the  Gulls  sailed  equally  well,  in  advance  of  the  vessel, 
a  himdrcd  yards  behind,  or  fifty  yards  to  windward  (cf .  *  The  Auk,'  1912, 
p.  90).  Therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  last  word  on  this  problem  is  yet 
to  be  said  and  it  might  be  profitable  as  has  been  suggested  to  compare  the 
Gulls  to  the  sailing  of  an  ice  yacht  which,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  goes 
faster  the  nearer  it  is  brought  into  the  *  teeth  of  the  wind.' 

Mr.  Headley's  book  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  an  interesting  subject, 
the  more  so  since  wit  h  the  aid  of  gliders  and  aeroplanes  man  is  beginning  to 
face  the  same  problems  which  the  bird  has  solved  so  successfully. —  W.  S. 

Howard's  British  Warblers.  Part  VI.*  —  The  latest  installment  of  this 
beautiful  work  consists  of  colored  plates  of  the  Willow,  Savi's,  Rufous  and 
Icterine  Warblers  with  text  relating  to  all  but  the  last,  while  four  photo- 


»  The  I  Flight  of  Birds  |  By  F.  W.  Headley.  M.  B.  O.  U.  i  Author  of  "The  Struc- 
ture and  JJfe  of  Birds"  !  "Life  and  Evolution"  &c  I  With  Sixteen  Plates  1  and 
Many  Text  Figures  |  Witherby  &  Co.  1  326  High  Holbom  |  Ix>ndon  |  1912. — 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  i-x  +  I-l(>.3.  with  16  plates  and  27  text  figures.     Price  58.  net. 

«  The  :  British  Warblers  !  \  Historj'  with  Problems  [  of  I  their  Lives  |  by 
H.  Eliot  Howard.  F.  Z.  S..  M.  B.  O.  L^  |  Hlustrated  by  Henrik  Grttnvold  |  LondoD 
R.  H.  Porter  i  7,  Princc»s  Street.  Cavendish  Square,  W.  |  Price  2l8.  net. —  Part  tt. 
December,  1911. 
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gravure  plates  illustrate  attitudes  of  the  first  two  species  during  the  period 
of  courtship.  In  addition  to  the  detailed  life  histories,  considerable  space 
is  devoted  in  the  Willow  Warbler  biography  to  a  discussion  of  the  probable 
cause  of  the  eariy  migration  of  certain  species  of  warblers  and  abo  of  the 
probability  of  the  same  pair  of  migrant  birds  mating  in  successive  years. 
The  author  considers  the  latter  highly  improbable  in  species  where  the  males 
precede  the  females  in  migration.  The  possibility  of  one  or  other  perish- 
ing during  the  migrations  is  very  great  and  if  the  male  bird  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  his  last  year's  mate,  many  a  male  would  remain  unmated.  The 
evidence  seems  to  point  to  his  mating  with  the  first  female  to  arrive  in  his 
nei^borhood  and  this  would  seem  most  advantageous  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  species.  There  is  abo  much  of  interest  in  the  account  of  sexual  excite- 
ment and  display  on  the  part  of  the  male  birds  in  the  species  treated.  Both 
plates  and  text  are  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  the  previous  parts. — 
W.  8. 

Hartart's  Vogel  der  pal&arktischen  Fauna. —  The  seventh  part  *  of 
this  notable  work  on  the  palsarctic  Avifauna  comprises  the  Swifts,  Goat- 
suckers, Bee-eaters,  Hoopers,  Rollers,  Kingfishers,  Woodpeckers,  Cuckoos 
and  part  of  the  Owls.  Owing  to  the  strict  adherence  to  the  International 
Code  the  nomenclature  takes  on  some  changes  and  accords  with  the  A.  O.  U. 
Check-List  in  genera  which  are  found  also  in  the  Nearctic  region.  Dryo" 
bales  long  used  in  America  is  adopted  for  the  small  black  and  white  wood- 
peckers and  the  efforts  of  our  ornithologists  in  splitting  up  the  North 
American  forms  of  this  genus  are  far  excelled,  no  less  than  sixty  species 
and  subspecies  being  listed.  D.  major  has  sixteen  races,  and  D.  minor 
thirteen.     Picus  takes  the  place  of  Gecinus. 

The  following  new  forms  appear  in  the  main  text  or  in  annotations : 
Caprimxdgus  europaeiis  sarudnyiy  W.  Turkestan;  Dryobaies  minor  bulurlinif 
Italy;  D.  hyperythrus  marahalli,  N.  W.  Himalayas;  Picumnus  innomi^ 
ncUus  malayorum^  Borneo;  P.  t.  avuncidorumy  Nilgiri  Hills;  Cuculua 
canorus  bakeri,  Shellong,  Khasia  Mts.;  C  intermedins  insulindae^  Kina 
Balu,  Borneo. 

All  who  have  occasion  to  deal  with  palsearctic  birds  will  congratulate 
Dr.  Hartert  upon  the  progress  of  his  work. —  W.  S. 

'  A  Hand-List  of  BritiBh  Birds.'* — A  little  more  than  a  quarter-century 
ago  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  in  an  effort  to  establish  uniformity 


1  Die  V5gel  der  pal&arktischen  Fauna.  HystomatiMCho  Cbcwicht  t\er  In  Kumpa, 
Nord-Asian  iind  der  Milt^lmecrregion  vorkommendi'n  ViiKcl.  Von  Or.  Krniit 
Hartert.  Heft  VII  (Bd.  II.  1).  Scitc  833-900.  Mil  30  AbbtUlunffon.  Borlln. 
1912. 

»  A  Hand-li.st  of  i  British  Birds  I  with  an  Account  of  thi»  DUtrlbuilon  of  oarh 
Species  in  the  British  Isles  and  Abroad.  |  By  |  Ermtt  I!art4Tt  I  K.  C!.  U.  Jourdaln  | 
N.   F.  Ticehurst  I  and  |  H.  F.   Withcrby.  |  Wlihtrrby  Sc  Co..  320   Ilitfh   HollMirn. 
London.  W.  C.  |  1912. —  8vo..  pp.  1-xli  -I-  1-2.37.     Prici!  7«  0<!.  net. 
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in  the  names  applied  M  Americoa  birds,  published  a  Code  of  Nomenclature 
and  a  Check-List.  The  tenth  edition  of  Limueua's  '  Systems  Naturae '  wbs 
adopted  a»  the  starting  point,  trinomials  were  employed  far  the  dedgnation 
of  subspecies,  tautonymic  names  were  admitted  and  a  few  other  principles 
then  looked  upon  as  revolutionary  were  put  into  practice.  '  The  Ibis ' 
in  reviewing  the  pubhcation  regretted  that  the  adoption  of  the  tenth  instead 
of  the  twelfth  edition  of  Llnnxus  alone  "  disposes  of  the  last  chance  of  a 
scientific  language  in  rammou  with  out  brethren  across  the  water."  Am 
OUT  British  friends  had  not  tieeo  very  successful  in  establishing  a  scientific 
language  that  had  proved  common  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
lales,  American  ornithologists  did  not  take  this  prediction  too  much  to 
heart  but  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  a  time,  that  they  felt  sure 
must  come,  when  the  principles  adopted  in  the  A.  O.  TJ.  list  would  become 
the  basis  for  u  Ust  of  British  birds.  For  many  years  there  seemed  little 
chance  of  their  hopes  being  realized,  even  though  they  had  the  satisfaction 
of  aeiang  thrir  Code  almost  in  its  entirety  endorsed  by  the  Intemalional 
Zoological  Commission.  Recently  however,  there  have  been  cncourii^ng 
signs,  trinomials  have  appeared  on  the  pages  of  '  The  Ibis  ',  and  here  and 
there  time  honored  names  of  British  birds  have  been  ruthlessly  overlhrawn 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Code,  It  was  therefore  witli  mare 
than  ordinary  interest  that  we  received  notice  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  . 
Hand-List  of  British  birds,  and  with  the  volume  before  us  we  began  lo 
turn  the  puges  with  much  speculation  as  to  what  they  might  disclose- 

Tlic  rnolto  on  the  very  first  page  wbs  encouroging  "  Nomenclalure  is 
only '  a  means,  not  on  end,'  but  without  uniformity  it  ia  a  confusion."  How 
the  late  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  would  have  rehshed  this  improvement  upon  the 
A,  O.  U,  motto!  The  introduction  clearly  sets  forth  the  lack  of  uniformity 
that  has  prevailed  in  the  nomenclature  of  British  birds,  and  roakea  an  ad- 
mirable plea  for  over>'oae  to  help  in  upholding  "  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
[as  set  forth  in  the  International  Code]  rather  than  his  own  convenience, 
hkes  and  dislikes."  How  rigidly  the  authors  have  lived  up  to  their  declara- 
tion is  seen  in  the  acceptance  without  a  protest  of  the  Brissoman  genera, 
in  accordance  with  a  ruling  of  the  Commission,  although  at  least  one  of 
the  authors  was  and  no  doubt  still  is  bitterly  opposed  to  recognizing  them. 

Turning  to  the  list  itself  we  see  that  our  hopes  have  been  fully  rcalined; 
indeed  we  could  well  believe  that  we  had  the  last  edition  of  the  A.  0.  U. 
Check-List  before  usi  Trinomials  appear  on  nearly  every  page  and  not 
only  is  the  binomial  name  ^ven  at  the  head  of  each  set  of  subspecies  but 
it  is  repeatetl  in  coses  where  the  species  has  not  been  subdivided,  thus 
presenting  absolute  consistency  which  the  A.  0.  U.  Check-IJst  does  not. 

As  an  example  of  the  style  and  typography  of  the  names  we  may  quote 
from  pages  41-42. 
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TICHODROMA  MURARIA. 

85.    Tichodroma  muraria  (L.). — the  wall  creeper. 

8ITTA  EUROP^A. 

S6.    Sitta  eiiropasa  britannica  Hart. —  the  British  nuthatch. 

PARUS   MAJOR. 

87.  Parus  major  major  L. —  the  continental  great  titmouse. 

88.  Parus  major  newtoni  Prazak. —  the  British  great  titmouse. 

Under  each  numbered  form  is  given  the  original  reference  and  t>'pe 
locality,  the  latter  restricted  when  necessary;  and  references  to  the  last 
edition  of  YarrelFs  'History  of  British  Birds',  and  Saunder's  *  Manual*. 
Then  come  three  paragraphs  on  distribution:  (1)  Distribution  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland;  (2)  Migrations  in  the  British  Isles; 
(3)  Distribution  Abroad;  —  all  of  them  ver>'  full.  As  seen  in  Nos.  83  and 
86  above,  original  spelling  is  strictly  adhered  to.  Occurrences  that  are  not 
fully  authenticated  or  are  perhaps  escaped  cage  birds  are  given  in  brack- 
ets in  their  proper  place  in  the  list  and  are  unnumbered,  but  **  vagrants  "  of 
apparently  natural  occurrence  take  their  regular  position  and  number. 
Important  changes  in  nomenclature  from  the  later  British  lists  are  ex- 
plained in  footnotes. 

The  only  important  omission  to  our  mind  is  that  of  the  generic  heading, 
as  without  it  we  cannot  always  determine  the  source  from  which  the  generic 
name  is  taken  or  which  species  is  regarded  as  the  t3'pe. 

The  list  comprises  469  forms  —  species  or  subspecies  —  and  as  we  run 
over  the  names  we  are  struck  with  the  remarkable  accordance  with  the 
A.  O.  U.  List.  Not  only  are  the  Jaegers  named  as  Americans  have  for 
twenty-five  years  maintained  that  they  should  be  named,  but  Colymbus 
actually  appears  for  the  Grebes  and  Gavia  for  the  Loons!  There  are  about 
190  cases  where  the  same  bird  occurs  in  both  lists  or  where  the  American 
and  British  forms  differ  only  subspecifically,  and  of  these  121  have  exactly 
the  same  binomial  name  in  the  two  works,  while  in  63  others  the  specific 
name  is  the  same  but  the  generic  names  differ  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the 
British  authors  to  '  lump  '  genera.  Twenty-four  additional  genera  occur 
which  have  different  species  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  for  all 
of  them  the  same  names  are  employed  in  the  two  lists. 

The  *  lumping '  of  genera  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  ducks  and 
shore-birds.  In  the  former,  ChaulelasmuSj  NeUiorij  Querquedula^  and 
Mareca  are  included  in  AnaSj  while  NettCy  Marila^  Clangula  and  Charito- 
netta  of  the  A.  O.  U.  List  are  united  under  Nyroca.  The  reduction  of 
Acanthis,  Spinuis,  Astragalinus^  and  Carduelis  to  one  genus  is  also  rather 
startling.  These  cases,  as  well  as  six  instances  where  American  birds  are 
treated  as  subspecies  of  Old  World  species,  are  matters  of  individual 
opinion  and  cannot  be  covered  by  any  Code.  On  purely  nomenclatural 
questions  the  two  lists  are  in  remarkable  accord,  there  being  only  thirteen 
cases  of  difference  in  generic  and  five  in  specific  names. 

In  the  substitution  of  Oenanthe  for  Saxicola;  Hydrobates  for  Thalasso- 
droma,  Tyio  for  Aluco;    Canutus  for  Tringa,  Tringa  for  Helodrortms  and 
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Pterodroma  for  ^atreUUa  the  British  List  is  probably  correct.  Harelda 
for  Clangula  depends  upon  whether  or  not  Oken's  names  are  accepted,  while 
the  use  of  EremophUa  and  JSgcHiue  depend  upon  the  claim  that  the  prior 
names  Eremophiltu  and  JEgcUa  do  not  invalidate  them.  In  the  use  of 
BontbyciUa  for  Ampdia  and  Hirundo  for  Chdidon  the  A.  O.  U.  last  m 
unquestionably  right.  The  first  author  to  fix  a  type  for  Hirundo  was 
Gray,  1840,  who  designated  H,  nuHca,  The  International  Code  does  not 
recognize  t3rpe  fixing  by  restriction  except  where  there  are  only  two  spedes 
in  the  genus,  so  Forster's  action  in  1817  amounts  to  nothing.  The  case 
of  0ni8  vs.  Megalomie  wiU  probably  have  to  be  decided  by  the  ConmiisBion 

In  the  case  of  specific  names  hypeihoreue  Gunn.  for  the  Glaucous  GuQ 
and  aiba  Gunn.  for  the  Ivory  Gull  are  rejected;  techegraoa  Lepsch.  for  the 
Caspian  Tern  is  considered  perfectly  identifiable;  (Baakm  Tunnstall  for 
the  Merlin  is  rejected  as  a  nomen  nudum  and/tmersa  L.  for  Tengmalm's  owi« 
as  unidentifiable. 

This  comparison  shows  that  it  will  now  be  very  easy  for  American  and 
British  ornithologists  to  come  together  on  matters  of  nomenclature  and 
that  the  diversity  in  names  at  present  is  due  mainly  to  different  views 
as  to  the  limits  of  genera. 

We  congratulate  the  authors  of  the  British  Hand-Lost  upon  the  character 
of  their  work,  and  upon  the  great  strides  that  they  have  made  toward 
uniformity  of  nomenclature.  Let  us  hope  that  all  British  ornithologists 
will  hearken  to  the  plea  that  they  make  and  adopt  the  names  here  set  forth 
in  all  future  writings  upon  British  birds. —  W.  S. 

Horsbrugh's '  The  Oame-Birds  and  Watsr-Fowl  of  South  AfHca.*  ^ 

— The  first  part  of  this  recently  announced  work  is  before  us.  It  is  beauti* 
fully  printed  on  heavy  paper,  and  the  plates,  printed  in  colors  on  egg-shell 
surface  paper,  are  exceedingly  delicate  and  portray  the  minute  details  of 
plumage  characteristic  of  game-birds  with  great  fidelity,  even  though  the 
artist  has  not  attempted  the  life  and  action,  and  originality  of  pose, 
which  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  work  of  Fuertes  and  some  of  our  other 
bird  artists. 

This  part,  consists  of  sixteen  plates  portraying  ten  Bustards,  two  Thick- 
nees,  three  Snipe  and  a  Francolin  with  a  page  or  two  of  text  to  each.  This 
comprises  synonymy,  local  names,  brief  description,  distribution,  and  a 
general  account  of  habits  and  abundance. 

The  author  is  apparently  not  an  advocate  of  excessive  generic  subdivision 
and  the  Bustard's  referred  to  seven  genera  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
here  all  appear  under  the  classic  name  Otis. 

>  The  I  Game-Blrda  and  Water-Fowl  |  of  South  Africa  |  By  I  Major  Boyd  Hors- 
bnigl)  i  (Army  Service  Corps)  |  Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists*  Union  and 
South  African  1  Ornithologists'  Union;  Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  | 
with  I  Coloured  Plates  1  By  |  Sergeant  C.  G.  Davies  |  (Cape  Mounted  Rifles) 
M.  B.  O.  U..  M.  S.  A.  O.  U.  I  To  be  Completed  in  Four  Parts  |  Part  I.  I  London:  I 
Witherby  &  Co..  326  High  Holbom  W.  C.  I  March.  1Q12.  |  pp.  1-40.  pll.  1-10. 
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The  work  should  prove  an  important  reference  volume  to  ornithologists 
and  invaluable  to  the  sportsman  of  South  Africa. —  W.  S. 

Mathews'  Atutral  Ayian  Record.  No.  2.^ — In  this  number  Mr. 
Mathews  gives  brief  diagnoses  of  108  new  subspecies  of  Australian  birds 
and  descriptions  of  the  eggs  of  137  forms.  A  few  questions  of  nomenclature 
are  abo  discussed:  the  proper  name  for  the  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  is  shown 
to  be  Limicola  falimellus  Pontoppidan,  and  the  eastern  race  L.  f.  sihirica 
is  added  to  the  Australian  fauna.  Vroeg*s  Catalogue  comes  in  for 
fiulher  discussion  and  Mr.  Mathews  adopts  still  another  view  as  fo  how 
it  is  to  be  quoted.  He  regards  most  of  the  names  in  the  Catalogue  as 
nomina  nuda  but  where  possible  quotes  them  from  there  rather  than  from 
the  Adumbratiuncuke  and  credits  them  to  Vroeg!  *  —  W.  S. 

Oberholser  on  the  Edible-nest  Swiftlets.'—  In  view  of  the  large 
number  of  additional  specimens  of  Callocalia  fuciphaga  that  Mr.  Oberholser 
has  been  able  to  examine  since  the  appearance  of  his  recent  monograph  of 
the  genus,  he  is  able  to  recognize  ten  instead  of  four  geographic  forms  of 
this  bird.  Of  these  C.f.  aynechana,  from  the  Anamba  Island*  C.  /.  cerophila 
from  Nias  Island,  C.f.  meamsi  from  Luzon  and  C.f.  tachyptera  from  Guam, 
are  here  described  as  new. —  W.  S. 

Clark  on  '  The  Ontogeny  of  a  gentis.'^ —  In  this  timely  paper  Dr. 
Clark  emphasizes  the  fact  that  systematists  do  not  devote  the  careful 
study  to  genera  that  they  bestow  upon  species  and  subspecies  and  makes  a 
plea  for  careful  analyses  to  determine  "what  genera  are  logical  and  valid 
and  what  are  mere  artificial  aggregations,  brought  together  solely  for  the 
sake  of  convenience."  The  origin  and  development  of  genera  are  then  dis- 
cussed as  well  as  the  effect  of  geographic  and  ecological  barriers  to  theii 
distribution. —  W.  S. 

Wright  on  Birds  of  the  Jefferson  Region.* — This  is  a  carefully  anno- 
tated list  of  188  species  based  mainly  upon  the  author's  observations  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  seasons  together  with  those  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Spaulding. 

» The  Austral  Avian  Record.  A  Scientific  Journal  devoted  primarily  to  the 
study  of  the  Australian  Avifauna.  Vol.  I.  No.  2.  April  2,  1912.  Witherby  &  Co. 
London.     Price  Is.  6. 

»  Cf.  *  The  Auk.'  April,  1912,  p.  205. 

» A  Revision  of  the  forms  of  the  Edible-Nest  Swlftlet,  Callocalia  fuciphaga 
(Thunberg).  By  Harry  C.  Oberholser.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  Vol.  42,  pp. 
11-20.  March  6,  1912. 

*  The  Ontogeny  of  a  Genus.  By  Austin  H.  Clark.  The  American  Naturalist, 
Vol.  XLV.  June.  1911.  pp.  372-374. 

» The  Birds  I  of  the  |  JefTerson  Region  I  in  the  White  Mountains  I  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Ivignettel  |  by  |  Horace  W.  Wright  |  Published  by  |  Manchester  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  I  Manchester.  N.  H.  |  1911.  I  -  Vol.  V.  Part  I  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institute],  pp.  1-126. 
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The  region  covered  compriseB  the  town  of  Jefferson  and  portions  of  the 
towns  of  Lancaster,  Whitefield,  Carroll  and  Randolph  and  the  northern 
and  western  slopes  of  the  Presidential  Range  to  the  Crawford  House 
Plateau.  An  introduction  furnishes  a  description  of  the  physical  features 
of  the  region  and  the  birds  characteristic  of  the  several  areas.  The  changes 
wrought  by  lumbering  and  fire,  now  familiar  features  of  all  wooded  country, 
are  referred  to,  resulting  here  in  the  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  Canada 
Spruce  Partridge,  the  Three-toed  Woodpeckers,  Canada  Jay,  Winter  Wren, 
Brown  Creeper,  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  and  Hudsonian  Chickadee  and 
the  increase  of  the  Meadowlark,  Yellow  Warbler,  Wilson's  Warbler,  Wood 
Thrush,  Prairie  Horned  Lark,  Red-winged  Blackbird,  Field  Sparrow,  and 
House  Wren. 

The  annotations  contain  manv  observations  of  interest  and  the  list  as  a 
whole  will  prove  most  welcome  not  only  to  New  Hampshire  ornithologists 
but  to  many  bird  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  visit  the  White  Mountain  region. —  W.  S. 

Dill  and  Bryan  on  Laysan  Island.*  —  This  well  illustrated  pamphlet 
describes  a  visit  to  Laysan,  the  principal  island  of  the  Hawaiian  reservation, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  damage  done  by  a  party  of  twenty-three 
foreign  plumage  hunters  who  were  arrested  on  the  island  in  1910,  after  they 
had  destroyed  over  250,000  birds,  largely  Albatrosses.  Fortunately  the 
poachers  had  been  able  to  despoil  only  part  of  the  island  and  it  is  considered 
that  with  immunity  from  destruction  in  the  future  the  birds  will  regain 
their  fonner  numbers.  The  report  shows  the  same  birds  present  as  were 
recorded  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Fisher  in  1902  with  the  addition  of  Bulwer's  Petrel, 
Bulweria  bulwcri,  and  the  Sooty  Petrel,  Oceanodroma  trisirami.  Estimates 
place  the  present  bird  population  at  about  one  million  individuals  of 
which  one  third  are  Sooty  Terns  and  nearly  a  third  Albatrosses,  Diomedia 
irnmutahilis,  and  D.  nigra. 

The  narrative  and  list  of  species  are  by  Prof.  Dill,  while  Prof.  Bryan, 
whose  familiarity  with  the  islands  and  knowledge  of  the  previous  slaughter 
on  Midway  and  Marcus  Islands,  especially  fitted  him  for  the  task,  has 
reported  in  detail  on  the  present  and  past  conditions  and  on  the  best 
methods  to  pursue  in  the  future  protection  of  the  birds.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Hensliaw  has  contributed  a  brief  summary  of  tliis  report  to  the  Yearbook 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.^ —  W.  S. 


»  licport  on  an  Expedition  to  Kaysan  Island  in  1011.  Under  the  Joint  Auspice* 
of  tilt'  rnit<'(l  states  Department  of  A«riciilturo  and  the  University  of  Iowa.  By 
Honier  K.  Dill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  in  th(?  State  University  of  Iowa 
an-l  Wni.  Alan^oii  liryan.  Professor  of  Z()51oj;y  in  the  College  of  Hawaii.  HiiUetin 
42.      Bioloirieal  Survey.  U.  S.   Dept.  of  Agriculture.     Washinjjton.  1912. 

-Our  Mid-Paeidr  lUrd  Iteservation.  By  Henry  AV  Henshaw.  From  the 
Yearbook.  V.  S.  Ui'pt.  .\Kt'-.  I'.Ml.  pp.  loli    ICl. 
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Beonomic  Publications  of  th«  U.  S.  Department  of  AffrieultxuB. — 
Several  important  papers  have  been  published  recently  by  the  8ta£f  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  rdating  to  economic 
ornithology.  One  by  Xed  Dearborn  deals  with  the  F.ngKsh  Sparrow.^ 
Continued  investigation  has  only  emphasised  the  fact  that  these  birds  are 
everywhere  a  nuisance, —  noisy,  filthy  and  destructive,  and  the  little  good 
they  do  in  destroN-ing  some  noxious  insects  is  far  overbalanced  by  the 
damage  they  inflict.  This  buUetin  deals  mainly  with  the  best  methods 
for  their  destruction  and  reconmiends  the  continual  breaking  up  of  their 
nests  and  the  trapping  of  the  old  birds,  as  the  most  efficacious  means  for 
lessening  their  numbers.  Several  styles  of  tn^M  are  figured  and  described 
in  detail. 

A  bulletin  on  the  economic  status  of  nineteen  common  Game,  Aquatic 
and  Rapacious  birds  is  the  joint  work  of  W.  L.  McAtee  and  F.  £.  L.  Beal,* 
though  the  former  author  is  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  sketches.  As  in 
other  similar  publications  the  distribution  and  general  habits  of  the  several 
species  are  briefly  considered,  while  the  results  of  the  study  of  stomach 
contents  are  given  in  considerable  detail.  Several  birds  are  here  treated 
which  have  not  been  included  in  pre\nou8  publications  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  W.  L.  McAtee  has  another  paper  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  dealing  with  the  '  Bird  Enemies  of  the  Codling  Moth.'*  He 
findi$  that  birds  are  the  most  eflectual  natural  enemies  of  this  pest  and  '  in 
some  localities  they  destroy  from  66  to  85  per  cent  of  the  hibernating 
larx'sp. '  The  most  useful  species  are  the  Downy  Woodpeckw,  Black-headed 
Grosbeak,  Bullock's  Oriole  and  Bush-Tit.—  W.  S. 

The  Food  of  Birds  in  India.^—  Under  this  title  Mr.  C.  W.  Mason 

brings  together  most  of  the  recorded  knowledge  upon  the  food  of  Indian 
birds,  and  presents  also  field  observations  of  his  own,  as  well  as  the  results 
of  the  examinations  of  1325  stomachs.  The  work  is  edited  by  the  Imperial 
Entomologist,  H.  Maxwell-Lefroy,  who  adds  a  section  sunmiariiing  the 
value  of  birds  to  agriculture.  Mr.  Mason  has  done  a  ver>*  useful  thing  in 
collecting  the  notes  on  bird  food  from  the  3  most  important  Indian  scientific 
journals,  and  from  10  standard  reference  works  on  the  avifauna  of  India. 
It  greatly  lightens  the  task  of  future  students  of  economic  ornithology 
in  India.  Moreover  the  generous  leaven  of  new  material  gives  point  and 
vitality  to  the  whole  paper. 

**  From  the  economic  point  of  view,"  says  Mason,  "  the  scientific  identi- 


>  The  English  Sparrow  as  a  Pest.  By  Ned  Dearborn.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulletin.  493.  1912.  pp.  1-24.  figs.  1-17. 

I  Some  Common  Game.  Aquatic,  and  Rapacious  Birds  in  Relation  to  Man.  By 
W.  L.  Mc.\t€e  and  F.  E.  L.  Beal.  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Farmer's 
Bulletin.  497.  1912.  pp.  1-30.  figs.  1-14. 

»  Bird  Enemies  of  the  Codling  Moth.  By  W.  L  McAtw.  Yearbook  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  1911  (1912).  pp.  237-246.     (Also  separate.) 

«  Mem.  Dept.  Agr.  India.     Ent.  Ser.    Vol.  III.  Jan..  1912.  371  pp. 


fication  of  birds '  ftioii  is  of  the  uiiiiust  importance,  and  w*peci«lly  with 
regard  to  the  insoit  portion.  Economic  ornithology  is,  therefore,  a  aiater 
Boience  to  econnmie  euWraology,  just  aa  much  or  perhaps  even  more 
so  than  botany.  To  aid  aKricultural  interests,  nature  is  caJted  in  pracdatJly 
and  artificially,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  use  such  helpe  fratn  every 
possible  source.  Wild  birds  are  the  source  in  question  here. . . .  We  caa 
....  by  eDcouragenicDt  of  useful  species  and  destruction  of  harmful  ones, 
check  the  attacks  of  insects  on  crops,  and  enable  the  com^itry  to  increase 
crop  outturns,  and  in  every  way  ben^t  agriculturul  and  therefore  the 
country's  interest."     (p-  5). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Mason  has  readied  the  some  concludon 
about  sei'eral  points  as  have  econouiic  investigators  in  the  United  Slates. 
For  instance,  his  opinion  as  to  the  low  value  of  Keneraliied  statements 
founded  on  field  observations  on  the  food  of  birds  agrees  with  our  eKperience. 
He  properly  esteems  field  observation,  however,  as  a  valuable  supplement 
to  stomach  examination.  Mason  doubts  the  value  of  observations  on  caged 
birds,  saying  "  if  the  natural  food  is  but  vaguely  known,  we  learn  practi- 
cally nothing  by  this  method."  <p.  15.)  Indian  birds,  like  those  of  the 
United  States,  are  very  fond  of  grasshopjiets.  "  They  are  eaten  by  practi- 
cally every  species  of  insectivorous  bird,  and  form  one  of  the  main  supplies 
from  which  birds  in  India  draw  their  insect  food,"  (p.  325.)  Fondness  for 
Scarat>midffi  and  weevils  is  alsj  characteristic  of  birds  of  both  countries. 
Mason  says  furthermore  that  Y  uttertlies  do  not  form  any  appreeiable 
proportion  of  the  food  of  any  .  species  of  bird,"  a  conclusion  agreeing 
perfectly  with  experience  in  the  Ihiited  States.  We  have  been  informed 
however  by  supporters  of  the  mimicry  theory  that  in  the  tropics  all  ia 
different  and  that  butterflies  are  frf«ly  eaten  by  birds.  Mason's  dnta  from 
the  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  tropical  birds  is  by  no  means  the  onljr 
evidence  that  these  statements  are  highly  speculative.  In  commenUng 
on  Frank  Finn's  experiments  in  feeding  butterflies  to  birds,  which  Pino 
at  the  time  thought  afforded  proof  that  there  is  a  natural  taste  for  butter- 
. flies  among  birds,  Mason  justly  remarks  "they  have  little  Importance  to 
economic  ornithology  since  most  of  the  experiments  were  conducted  with 
eaged  birds,  these  therefore  being  under  unnatural  conditions."  (p.  338.) 

Moflon  makes  some  very  justifiable  remarks  on  the  economic  value  of 
seed-eating  birds,  expressing  views  which  may  be  more  or  less  justly  applied 
in  the  United  States.  Ho  says:  "  In  India  1  consider  a  bird  eating  weed 
seeil  aa  of  no  value  whatever.  They  may  keep  weeds  down  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  this  is  of  minor  importance  in  a  country  where  labour  is  cheap 
and  where  farming  is  not  practised  on  such  intensive  lines  as  elsewhere. 
Even  in  intensive  cultivation  we  cannot  rely  on  weeds  bmng  kept  down  by 
birds  and  the  expense  of  cultivation  to  eliminate  weeds  is,  I  belie^'e,  not 
reduced  in  the  slightest  by  the  action  of  birds,"  (ji.  9.)  In  addition  to 
this  he  says:  "We  can  attach  little,  if  any,  importance  in  India  to  weed* 
seed  or  weed-eating  birds;  we  attach  no  more  importance  to  them  than  we 
do  to  weed  eating  insects.    As  a  rule  a  weed-seed  eating  bird  is  spoken  of  ae 
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beneficial,  while  we  seldom  hear  it  said  or  see  it  stated  that  an  insect  with 
identically  the  same  food  material  is  beneficial.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
both  the  birds  and  the  insects  have  the  same  economic  importance." 
(p.  309.)  This  point  is  very  well  taken,  and  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
dilemma  of  rating  many  weevils  as  beneficial  w^hen  they  are  certainly  poten- 
tially injurious  and  cases  of  the  transfer  of  their  attentions  to  cultivated 
plants  are  not  rare.  It  is  a  more  practicable  as  well  as  more  correct  course 
to  follow  Mason  in  rating  them  as  well  as  the  seed-eating  birds  as  of  neutral 
significance. 

We  are  rather  surprised  to  learn  that  Mason  considers  ants  as  of  neutral 
importance.  They  are  far  from  so  being  in  the  American  tropics,  where 
they  are  practically  the  **  lords  of  creation."  Even  in  the  United  States 
we  believe  their  bad  qualities  are  preponderant.  Mason  differs  decidedly 
from  American  investigators  regarding  the  value  of  the  volumetric  method 
of  estimating  the  contents  of  birds'  stomachs,  and  we  shall  discuss  this 
important  question  at  length  elsewhere. 

Part  IV  of  this  report,  a  summary  of  the  value  of  birds  to  agriculture 
is  of  great  interest,  as  being  written  by  the  eminent  economic  entomologist, 
H.  Maxwell-Lefroy.    Some  of  his  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

**  One  has  only  to  read  the  lists  of  the  food  of  beneficial  species  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  immense  part  they  play  in  reducing  insect  damage.  Nearly 
all  insects  have  special  enemies  such  as  parasites  which  attack  each  indi- 
vidually, but  which  produce  alternative  abundance  and  scarcity  of  each 
insect;  that  is,  with  the  natural  action  of  the  special  checks  such  as  para- 
sites, you  get  alternate  *  Waves '  of  insect  pest  and  parasite;  this  is  where 
the  birds'  importance  is  shown ;  they  are  not  restricted,  they  eat  many  kinds 
of  insects  and  when  a  pest  has  for  the  time  got  ahead  and  is  abundant  the 
birds  are  there  to  feed  on  it  just  because  it  is  abundant  and  because  at  one 
time  one  is  abundant,  at  another  time  another  is,  and  the  birds  eat  them  all. 
To  put  it  figuratively  they  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  waves  and  tend  to  keep 
them  all  at  a  uniform  level,  none  being  ever  destructively  abundant.  In  my 
opinion  from  man's  point  of  view  this  is  the  special  function  in  nature  of 
birds  and  if  the  bird  population  is  small  outbreaks  of  insects  are  frequent." 
(p.  364.) 

"  The  impression  one  gains  by  reading  the  detailed  records  and  by 
correlating  it  with  one's  knowledge  of  the  insects  is  of  a  ceaseless  war  waged 
by  birds,  not  as  a  war  but  as  the  daily  search  for  food,  on  edible  insects 
which  are  mainly  those  destructive  ones  which  have  a  compensating  very 
high  ratio  of  increase  and  which  are  ceaselessly  breeding  and  increasing 
against  the  ravages  caused  in  their  numbers  by  their  enemies."  (p.  368.) 

'^  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  birds  as  a  class  and  their 
function  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  the  keeping  down  of  individual  destruc- 
tive species  (which  is  done  by  special  parasites  each  destructive  insect  has), 
as  the  cutting  off  of  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  increase,  the  checkihg  of  those 
insects  which  by  favour  of  climatic  or  other  influence  elude  th&i  checks 
and  become  abundant."  (p.  369.) 
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Coming  from  so  distinguished  an  entomologist,  these  condumons  carry 
much  weight,  and  they  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  certain  eoonomio 
entomologists  of  the  United  States,  who  have  expressed  very  di£Perent 
views  of  the  relative  importance  of  birds  and  parasitic  insects. —  W.  L.  M. 

Bryant,  on  Relation  of  Birds  to  an  IxisactOutbreftkin  Calif  omift.1 — 

This  valuable  economic  paper  deals  with  an  outbreak  of  a  butterfly,  Eugonia 
ealifornicaf  which  swarmed  over  portions  of  Califomia  and  the  larvs  of 
which  defoliated  the  Snow-brush  and  Buck-brush,  two  species  of  Ceanothue. 
Mr.  Bryant's  investigations  show  that  five  species  of  birds  fed  upon  the 
butterflies.  Brewer's  Blackbird  (Euphagua  cuanocephalue)  being  the  most 
important  and  consuming  05  per  cent  of  all  the  butterflies  eaten  by  birds. 
Butterfles  seem  to  be  rarely  eaten  by  birds  under  normal  conditions  and 
the  change  of  food  in  this  instance  is  interesting  as  illustrating  how  valuable 
a  bird  not  usually  of  economic  importance  may  become  under  extraordinary 
conditions.  The  great  benefit  entailed  in  the  destruction  of  female  butter- 
flies before  or  during  ovipositing  as  compared  with  the  destruction  of 
larvse  is  also  pointed  out  by  the  author  and  he  estimates  that  of  one  Brewer's 
Blackbird  destroyed  100,000  butterflies  in  a  month  and  his  observations 
seem  to  support  him.  If  one  third  of  these  were  females,  the  destruction 
of  eggs  would  amount  to  336,0001  —  W.  S. 

Economic  Ornithology  in  Recant  Entomological  Publications. — 

The  following  reviews  relate  exclusively  to  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  hence  the  name  of  that  office  is  not  repeated  in  the  refer- 
ence. The  first  article,*  in  point  of  date  of  issue,  which  we  desire  to  note 
deals  with  the  bill-bug  (Sphenophorus  caUosus).  This  species,  which  does 
great  damage  to  com  in  many  states,  is  commonly  known  in  the  Carolinas 
as  the  ''  curlew-bug."  This  appellation  refers  to  a  point  in  common  be- 
tween the  bird  and  the  beetle  —  a  long  curved  beak.  One  bird  enemy  of 
the  curlew-bug,  tlic  Nighthawk,  is  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  the  Bio- 
logical Survey.  The  finding  of  not  only  this  species,  but  of  several  other 
Sphenophorus  J  in  stomachs  of  Night  hawks,  has  a  bearing  on  a  debated  point, 
i.  c,  whether  these  beetles  fly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  most  if  not  all  of 
those  eaten  by  the  Nighthawk  are  taken  on  the  wing. 

The  false  wireworms  of  the  genus  Eleodes^  family  Tenebrionidae,  are 
said  '  to  do  more  damage  to  newly  planted  grain  in  the  northwestern  states 
than  any  insect  pests  other  than  the  true  wireworms  of  the  family  Elateri- 
dae.  The  Sage  Hen,  the  Burrowing  Owl,  and  Butcherbird  are  said  to  feed 
upon  them  and  Brewer's  Blackbirds  often  follow  the  plow  to  pick  up  the 
larva^  and  pupa;.     Western  Bluebirds  were  seen  to  feed  on  larvse  which  had 


I  The  Relation  of  Birds  to  an  Jnsoct  Outbreak  in  Northern  Califomia  during 
the  SpriuK  and  Summer  of  1911.  By  Harold  C.  Bryant.  The  Condor,  Vol.  XIII, 
Nov..  1911.  pp.  195-208. 

«  Webster.  F.  M.  The  so-called  "curlew-bug."  Bull.  95.  Ft.  IV.  April  10, 
1912. 

»  Hyslop.  J.  A.     Bull.  95,  Ft.  V.  April  22.  1912. 
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been  driven  to  the  surface  by  a  heavy  rain.  From  observations  and  experi- 
ments upon  domesticated  and  other  confined  birds  it  was  learned  that 
chickens,  ducks,  and  the  Reeves  and  Silver  Pheasants  will  eat  the  EleodeSf 
and  that  turkeys  and  the  Golden,  and  Lady  Amherst  Pheasants  refuse  them. 
The  author  remarks  however,  that  the  latter  birds  were  "  quite  annoyed 
by  our  presence,  and  might  have  eaten  the  beetles  had  they  not  been  fright- 
ened/' The  account  of  the  natural  enemies  includes  also  a  list  of  13  species 
of  birds  which  the  Biological  Survey  has  found  to  feed  upon  adult  EUodes. 

In  his  account  of  *  Two  destructive  Texas  ants/  *  Mr.  W.  D.  Hunter 
inserts  a  list  of  the  known  bird  enemies  of  the  agricultural  ant  {Pogonomyr^ 
mex  barbatus  molefaciens).  This  list  also  is  taken  from  Biological  Survey 
records  (with  the  exception  of  one  name),  and  includes  8  species  of  birds. 

The  '  Preliminary  report  on  the  alfalfa  weevil,*  *  gives  a  list  of  the  verte- 
brate enemies  of  this  new,  but  important  pest,  based  on  the  work  of  Mr. 
E.  R.  Kalmbach  of  the  Biological  Survey.  This  represents  the  results  of 
one  season's  field  work  on  the  relations  of  birds  to  this  weevil.  Thirty-one 
species  are  mentioned.  A  noteworthy  point  brought  out  by  this  investigar 
tion  is  that  English  Sparrows  are  among  the  most  effective  enemies  of  the 
pest,  practically  rearing  their  young  on  a  weevil  diet.  Mr.  Kalmbach 
writes  that  this  season  these  birds  are  fully  equalling  last  year's  perform- 
ance.—  W.  L.  M. 

The  Food  of  Birds  in  Scotland. —  Miss  Laura  Florence  publishes  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  gricultural  Society  *  detailed  results 
of  the  examinations  of  the  alimentary  tracts  of  616  birds  representing  74 
species.  Since  the  contents  of  the  intestines  as  well  as  of  the  stomachs 
were  studied,  the  author  is  able  to  present  data  on  the  imperfection  of 
digestion  in  some  cases  and  to  indicate  possibilities  in  the  distribution  of 
seeds  and  insect  eggs.  No  general  conclusions  are  drawn,  and  the  results 
for  each  species  are  only  very  briefly  summarized.  The  detailed  informa- 
tion is  worthy  of  record,  however,  and  will  no  doubt  be  very  welcome  to 
all  Britons  interested  in  economic  ornithology. 

The  identity  of  several  of  the  birds  with  United  States  species  and  the 
recurrence  of  many  familiar  seed  and  insect  names,  make  an  American  feel 
much  at  home  while  reading  the  paper. —  W.  L.  M. 

Scott  and  Sharpe  on  the  Birds  of  Patagonia. —  The  third  install- 
ment of  the  report  on  the  birds  of  the  Princeton  University  Expedition  to 
Patagonia*  is  presented  with  the  same  wealth  of  illustrations  and  breadth 

1  Circular  148.  AprU  26.  1912. 

«BulI.  112.  May  14.  1912. 

»  Fifth  Ser.  Vol.  XXIV.  1912,  pp.  180-219. 

«  Reports  of  The  Princeton  University  Expeditions  to  Patagonia,  189&-1899, 
J.  B.  Hatcher  in  charge.  Edited  by  William  B.  Scott.  Volume  II  —  Ornithology. 
Part  III.  Charadriidfc-.\natidie.  By  William  Earl  Dodge  Scott  associated  with 
R.  Bowdler  Sharpe.  Princeton.  N.  J.  —  Stuttgart.  Pp.  345-504.  text  flgi.  175- 
252.  pi.  1. 
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of  treatment  found  in  the  two  preceding  sections.  The  orders  treated  in 
their  entirety  are  the  Ardeiformes,  Phoenicopterif ormes  and  Anseriformee, 
while  the  first  few  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  last  of  the  text  on  the  Chara- 
driif ormes.  The  account  of  the  habits  of  the  Steamer  Duck  {Tachyeres 
cinereua),  compiled  from  numerous  sources,  and  the  plate  of  three  prog- 
ressive stages  of  the  downy  young  of  the  same  peculiar  species  are  of 
particular  interest. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  both  of  the  authors  of  the  third  and  preceding  por- 
tions of  this  report  the  preparation  of  the  remaining  installments  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  who  also  read  the  proof-sheets 
of  the  present  section,  although  as  presented  it  is  entirely  the  work  of  the 
deceased  authors. —  J.  A.  G.  R. 

Kuser's  Birds  of  Soznenet  Hills.* —  In  this  dainty  little  volume  Mr. 
Kuser  has  presented  the  results  of  his  studies  of  the  birds  of  Somerset 
CJounty,  northern  New  Jersey.  The  species  are  arranged  according  to  their 
haunts,  and  their  habits  and  plumages  briefly  described,  while  there  are 
colored  illustrations  from  paintings  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Reed.  There  are  special 
chapters  on  The  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Birds,  My  Best  Day's  Record  — 
64  species,  Calendar  of  Bird  Migration  in  Somerset  Hills,  Terms  used  to 
denote  the  Abundance  or  Rarity  of  Birds,  List  of  Birds  Observed  in  the 
Somerset  Hills,  and  The  Horrors  of  the  Taking  of  Aigrettes.  The  book  is 
tastefully  gotten  up  and  beautifully  printed  and  the  subject  matter  cannot 
fail  to  interest  its  readers  in  birds  and  their  protection. —  W.  S. 

Murphy  on  Birds  of  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn.* — Mr.  Murphy 
contributes  a  nominal  list  of  147  species  of  birds  observed  in  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  by  members  of  the  *  Bird  Lovers'  Club  of  Brooklyn '  during  the 
past  six  years.  Twelve  of  these  have  not  been  recorded  from  Central  Park, 
New  York,  while  eip^hteen  species  seen  by  observ^ers  in  the  latter  locality 
have  not  been  found  in  Prospect  Park. 

The  list  will  be  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  observing  birds  in  other 
public  parks  and  reservations  in  or  about  our  large  cities. —  W.  S. 

Bragg's  Supplement  to  the  Birds  of  South  Carolina.' —  This  list 
is  intended  aa  supplementary  to  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Wayne's  *  Birds  of  South 
Carolina,'  published  by  the  Museum  in  1910.  It  contains  notes  on  ninety- 
six  species,  giving  additional  records,  exceptional  dates  of  occurrence  and 


>  Th<'  Birds  of  Somerset  Hills.  By  John  Drydcn  Kuser.  Published  by  the 
Author.      1912.     8vo..  pp.  1-1()0.  pll.  22  and  a  map. 

'The  Birds  of  Prospect  Park.  Brooklyn.  By  K.  C.  M(urphy).  The  Museum 
Xews,  published  by  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  XvXs  and  Sciences,  Vol.  7,  No.  8, 
May.  1912. 

5  Birds  of  Soutli  (\irolina.  Supplement.  By  L.  M.  Bragg.  Bull.  Charleston 
Musemn.  Vol.  S.  Xos.  2  .i.  Feb.  and  March.  1912. 
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other  supplementary  data.  Notes  published  elsewhere  are  included  with 
proper  references  in  order  to  make  the  supplement  as  complete  as  possible. — 
W.S. 

Todd  on  New  Neotropical  Birds.' —  In  the  course  of  identifying  the 
South  American  birds  recently  acquired  by  the  Gamete  Museimi,  which 
by  the  way  amount  to  some  six  thousand  skins,  Mr.  Todd  has  found  a 
number  which  are  apparently  imdesciibed. 

Mr.  Carriker's  Venezuela  collection  yields  the  following,  Arremonaps 
tocuyensiSf  Saltator  orenocensis  rvfescenSf  Schisiochlamys  atra  aierrima, 
CompsoUdypis  pitiayumi  eUgans,  Pheugopedius  macrurus  anneCtens,  TroglO" 
dytes  solitariuSf  Craspedoprion  intermediuSf  Myiobius  modestu8,  Myiochanes 
ardosiacus  poliopiiluSy  Myiodynasies  chrysocephalus  cinerascens,  Mache^ 
tomis  rixoaa  flavigularis  and  Eiu:hlomis  aureipectus  f estiva.  From  Trinidad 
is  described  Tangara  guttata  trinitatiSf  from  the  Santa  Marta  district, 
Colombia,  Sporophila  haplochroma  and  Penelope  colombiana.  There  are 
also  described  Tangara  guttata  eusticta  from  Costa  Hica  and  Piaya  rutUa 
panameneis  from  Panama,  the  type  of  the  latter  being  in  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology.  Mr.  Todd  promises  full  accounts  of  the  Carriker 
Venezuelan  Collection  and  a  collection  made  in  Bolivia  by  Jos^  Steinbach; 
at  an  early  date. —  W.  S. 

Coward's  'The  Migration  of  Birds/* —  This  little  book  is  intended 
as  a  popular  treatise  on  the  subject  of  bird  migration  and  being  obviously 
a  compilation  one  does  not  look  for  anything  original  in  its  pages.  It  will 
undoubtedly  give  the  novice  much  information  on  this  interesting  subject, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  little  more  discrimination  was  not  shown  in 
the  weight  given  to  the  different  sources  of  information,  and  that  the  author 
could  not  have  shown  more  personal  knowledge  of  his  subject  in  his  hand- 
ling of  it. 

Gatke  comes  in  for  continual  criticism,  while  statements  of  more  favored 
authors  are  quoted  as  facts,  whereas  they  had,  in  some  cases,  much  better 
be  regarded  as  theories  still  subject  to  confirmation.  The  speed  of  certain 
species  of  migrating  birds  in  North  America  quoted  from  Prof.  Cooke's 
papers  is  a  case  in  point.  No  doubt  his  theory  of  the  advance  of  the  Robin 
may  prove  correct,  but  in  view  of  the  variability  of  records  of  arrival  of 
various  species  at  nearby  localities,  it  will  require  much  more  data  before 
we  can  be  positive  of  its  speed  in  the  interior  of  British  America. 

Mr.  Coward  gives  a  bibliography  at  the  close  of  his  volume  which  is  by 


>  Descriptions  of  Seventeen  new  Neotropical  Birds.  By  W.  E.  Clyde  Todd. 
Ann.  Carnegie  Mus.,  VIII.  No.  2.  1912.  p.  198-214. 

I  The  1  Migration  |  of  Birds.  |  By  |  T.  A.  Coward  |  Cambridge:  |  at  the  Uni- 
versity Press  I  New  York:  1  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  |  1912.  (The  Cambridge  Man- 
uals of  Science  and  Literature.)  Small  8vo,  pp.  i-ix  +  1-137,  with  4  maps. 
Price,  40  cents. 
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no  means  complete.  Curiously  enough  Dr.  Watson's  important  experi- 
ments with  the  Noddy  and  Sooty  Terns  on  the  Tortugas  seem  to  be  known 
to  him  only  through  a  casual  mention  by  Dr.  Allen. —  W.  S. 

'  Oologia  Neerlandica.'^  —  Parts  2  and  3  of  this  excellent  work  are  at 
hand  ^nd  are  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  Part  1.  The  eggs  of 
the  Thrushes,  Warblers,  Finches,  Pipits,  Hawks,  and  Owls,  are  figured 
in  these  numbers,  which  comprise  in  all  sixty-five  plates  of  from  three  to 
six  figures  each. 

The  text  as  in  the  previous  part  considers  in  detail  the  structure  of  the 
egg  shell,  often  with  results  of  no  little  interest.  Among  the  Owls  for 
instance,  investigations  along  this  line  place  Athene  and  Syrnium  together, 
and  also  show  close  affinity  between  the  two  species  of  Asio  while  the  Bam 
Owl  stands  off  by  itself.  In  the  text  relating  to  the  Cuckoo  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  species  of  birds  are  listed  in  whose  nests,  in  the  Netherlands, 
Cuckoos'  eggs  have  been  found.  Mr.  Van  Pelt  Lechner  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  producing  a  work  which  will  exert  an  influence  far  beyond  the 
limited  area  of  which  it  especially  treats,  and  one  which  cannot  help  to 
increase  interest  in,  and  place  on  a  higher  plane,  the  study  of  birds'  eggs. — 
W.S. 

Morse's  '  A  Pocket  List  of  Birds  of  Eastern  Massachusetts.'*  —  This 
little  work  is  intended  as  a  handy  pocket  reminder  to  the  local  bird  student 
of  *  what,  when,  and  where '  to  seek,  and  it  seems  to  admirably  meet  the 
requirements  of  such  a  publication.  Under  each  species  are  given  its 
common  and  technical  name,  a  brief  statement  of  its  relative  abundance, 
character  of  occurrence,  and  the  actual  dates  of  occurrence  in  eastern 
Massachusetts,  the  kind  of  places  usually  inhabited  by  it,  and  in  species 
of  limited  distribution,  the  counties  or  towns  in  which  it  is  known  to  occur. 
Seasonal  cliarts  give  a  graphic  idea  of  the  time  of  occurrence  of  all  the 
species,  and  ashort  introduction  furnishes  such  explanations  as  are  required. 
There  is  also  an  index  to  common  names  and  a  photogravure  frontispiece 
of  Egg  Rock  and  the  Xahant  Shore. —  W.  S. 

The  Ornithological  Journals. 

Bird  Lore.     Vol.  XIV,  No.  2.     March-April  1912. 
The  Duck  Hawk  on  the  Palisades.     By  W.  C  Clarke. 
The  Barred  Owl  at  Rhincbock,  N.  Y.     By  M.  S.  Crosby. 
A  Bluebird  Study.     By  L.  Claude. 


I  Oolou'ia  Xocrlaiidica  |  K^gs  |  of  1  Birds  i  breedinR  in  the  Netherlands  |  By  | 
A.  A.  Van  Pell  Lechner.  1  The  llaj^ue  1  Marlinus  NijhofT  |  1911. 

'  .\  F'uckct  List  I  of  the  ;  Birds  of  Kastern  Massachusetts  |  with  especial  rcforonce 
to  I  Essex  (^)unty  I  by  \lhert  P.  Morse  i  (^urator  of  Natural  History.  Peabody 
MiLseuni.  .Salcni  [etc..  elc.|.  —  Published  by  the  PealxKly  Academy  of  Science  | 
Salem.  Mass.  1  1012.  1  pp.  1-92  +  0  charts. 
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The  Migration  and  Plumages  of  North  American  Sparrows.  (Continued.) 

The  Hairy  and  Downy  Woodpeckers.  Educational  Leaflet,  No.  55. 
By  Alice  H.  Walter. 

Bird  Lore.    Vol.  XIV,  No.  3.    May-June,  1912. 

The  Golden-winged  Warbler  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.    By  M.  S.  Crosby. 

One  Little  Hummer  and  I.     By  W.  H.  Palmer. 

Notes  on  Cliff  Swallows.     By  K.  P.  and  E.  W.  Victor. 

Making  an  Acquaintance:  The  White-eyed  Vireo.    By  A.  C.  Redfie  d. 

Ezekiel  —  By  M.  J.  Selby. —  A  captive  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.         1 

The  Migration  and  Plumage  of  North  American  Sparrows, —  Black- 
headed  and  Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks. 

The  Ruby-throated  Hununingbird.  Educational  Leaflet,  No.  56.  By 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 

The  Condor.    Vol.  XIV,  No.  2.    March-April,  1912. 

A  Week  Afield  in  Southern  Arizona.    By  F.  C.  Willard. 

Passerella  stephensi  in  Marin  County,  California.    By  Joseph  Maillard. 

Nesting  of  the  Canada  Goose  at  Lake  Tahoe.     By  M.  S.  Ray. 

The  Condor.    Vol.  XIV,  No.  3.    May-June,  1912. 

Some  North  Central  Colorado  Bird  Notes.  By  E.  R.  Warren. —  Notes 
on  105  species  observed  during  a  700-mile  wagon  trip. 

An  Afternoon's  Field  Notes.  By  J.  Grinnell. —  Contains  observations 
on  intervals  between  the  calls  or  songs  of  various  species. 

The  Wilson  Bulletin.  No.  78.    March,  1912. 

A  Preliminary  List  of  the  Summer  Birds  of  Fall  River  County,  south- 
western S.  Dakota.  By  S.  S.  Visher  —  In  a  more  or  less  critical  region 
like  this  where  one  approaches  the  line  of  intergradation  between  geo- 
graphic races,  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  identification,  yet 
subspecies  are  here  identified  positively  without  any  allusion  to  specimens 
or  characters,  some  of  them,  such  as  DryobcUes  pubescens  nelsonif  far  out  of 
their  known  range.  Such  carelessness  reflects  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
entire  list. 

A  Study  of  the  Avifauna  of  the  Lake  Erie  Islands.  By  Lynds  Jones  — 
Relates  especially  to  migration  phenomena. 

Moments  with  Le  Conte's  Sparrows.     By  Althea  R.  Sherman. 

Observations  of  Bird  Life  in  Northern  New  Jersey  during  the  winter  of 
1910-1911.     By  Louis  S.  Kohler. 

Alleged  Breeding  Occurrences  of  the  LeConte  Sparrow  in  Illinois.  By 
P.  B.  Peabody. 

A  Michigan  Record  for  the  Gannet.     By  N.  A.  Wood. 

Status  of  the  European  Starling  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.    By  Louis  S.  Kohler. 

The  Ibis.    IX  Series.    Vol.  VI,  No.  22.    April,  1912. 

On  a  Collection  of  Birds  made  by  Mr.  Willoughby  P.  Lowe  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  and  outlying  Islands;  with  Field  Notes  by  the  Collector. 
By  David  H.  Bannerman. —  Sixteen  species  were  added  to  the  fauna  of 
Liberia.  There  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  protected  colony  of 
Crannets  (Sula  capensU)^  Cormorants  and  Penguins  on  Ichabo  Island. 
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Observations  on  the  Striated  Field  Wren  {CalamarUhue  fidiginostu). 
By  H.  Stuart  Dove. 

Notes  on  some  South  American  Birds.  By  Claude  H.  B.  Grant. 
Supplementary  to  a  paper  in  '  The  Ibis  '  for  1911,  contains  information  on 
the  habits  of  neotropical  Molothri. 

Notes  on  the  RuticiUa  nigra  of  Giglioli.  By  T.  Salvadori  —  Proves  to 
be  R.  tithys  blackened  accidentally  by  soot  while  confined  alive. 

On  a  Journey  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  with  Notes  on  the  present  status  of 
their  Avifauna,  made  during  a  year's  stay  in  the  Group,  1910-1911.  By 
P.  H.  Bahr — together  with  a  Description  of  a  small  collection  of  skins 
from  the  same  locality.  By  C.  B.  Ticehurst. —  CaUiptUus  solUarius 
figured. 

Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  Corsica,  Part  IV  (concluded).  By  the 
Rev.  Francis  C.  R.  Jourdain. 

Notes  on  Laniariua  mufumbiri.    By  W.  R.  Ogilvie-Grant  (figured). 

Remarks  on  the  Syrinx  of  the  Scolopacidse.    By  W.  P.  Pycraf t. 

Bulletin  of  the  British  OmithologiBts'  Club.  CLXXVI.  Febru- 
ary 28,  1912. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant  discusses  the  Crows  of  Australia  and  decides  that 
their  proper  nomenclature  is  as  follows:  Corvus  coronaides  Vig.  &  Horsf., 
the  Raven;  Corvus  cecila  Mathews,  the  Crow;  and  Corvus  bennetti  North, 
the  Jackdaw. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Pycraft  describes  the  structure  of  the  Syrinx  in  the  Jack  snipe, 
and  explains  the  presence  of  an  intercalary  bar  of  cartilage.  Dr.  P.  H. 
Bahr  considers  that  each  group  of  snipe  has  some  special  modification 
for  the  production  of  sound,  in  some  species  the  stififened  spine-like  rectrices, 
in  others  the  emarginated  remiges,  while  the  peculiar  syrinx  in  the  Jack 
snipe  is  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  following  new  birds  arc  described:  Diomedia  culminata  mcUhewsi 
Roths.,  Campbell  Isl.,  N.  Z.;  Cryptospiza  borealis  Percival,  Mt.  Urguess, 
n.  of  Guasso  Nyero;  Ccereha  pacifica  P.  R.  Lowe,  coast  of  Peru;  and  C. 
chloropyga  allcni  P.  R.  Lowe,  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil. 

Bulletin  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Club.  CLXXVIII.  April 
26,  1912.  Contains  a  general  discussion  on  *  er\'thrism  '  in  birds'  eggs  and 
some  observations  on  the  birds  of  the  Fanning  Ishinds. 

British  Birds.    Vol.  V,  No.  11.     April  1,  1912. 

The  Dipper  at  the  Nest.     By  Arthur  Brook. —  With  photographs. 

Some  Results  obtained  by  ringing  Starlings.  By  N.  H.  Joy. —  1696 
birds  trapped  and  ringed  in  less  than  two  years. 

Manx  Ornithological  Notes.     By  F.  S.  Graves  and  P.  G.  Ralfe. 

Under  the  head  of  '  Notes  '  are  numerous  records  of  the  recoverv'  of 
marked  birds  and  of  the  unusual  occurrence  of  Little  Auks  during  January 
and  I^'cbruarv,  1912  (continued  in  the  next  number). 

British  Birds.     Vol.  V,  No.  12.     May  1,  1912. 

On  Incubation.  By  Eric  B.  Dunlop. —  Discusses  the  large  number  of 
species  which  begin  to  incubate  when  the  first  egg  is  laid,*  Ovitegje '  the 
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author  terms  them,  as  opposed  to  the  '  Ovinud^e '  which  do  not  sit  until 
the  full  clutch  is  laid. 

The  Avicultural  Magaitine.    Vol.  Ill,  No.  5.    March,  1912. 

Habits  of  the  Wedge-tailed  Green  Pigeon  (Sphenocercua  sphenurua). 
By  P.  T.  L.  Dodsworth —  (continued  in  next  number).  Scarcely  ever 
descends  to  the  ground  or  drinks. 

The  Avicultural  BlagaEine.    Vol.  Ill,  No.  6.    April,  1912. 

The  Display  of  the  Satyra  Tragopan  Pheasant  (Ceriomia  satyra).  By 
C.  B.  Smith. 

Diary  of  Birds  seen  on  the  White  Nile.  By  R.  Staples-Browne  (continued 
in  May  number). 

Photograph  of  Peacock  Pheasant  in  display. 

How  to  Breed  Birds.     By  J.  L.  Bonhote. 

The  Avicultural  Magairine.    Vol.  Ill,  No.  7.    May,  1912. 

Himstein's  Bird  of  Paradise.  By  E.  J.  Brook. —  Ck)lored  plate  of 
Diphyllodea  hunsieini  and  account  of  it  in  captivity. 

Aviary  Notes.  By  W.  A.  Harding  —  Rearing  of  hybrid  Lorikeets 
(Trichoglossus) .    Notes  of  the  Bellbird  (Chasmorhynchus  nudicoUia), 

Bird  Notes.    Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  1-4.    January-April,  1912. 

Beside  the  numerous  notes  and  articles  on  cage  birds  and  breeding, 
£.  Hopkinson  has  a  serial  paper  on  '  The  Birds  of  Gambia '  while  under 
'  Bird  Life  through  the  Camera '  are  illustrated  accounts  of  the  Moorhen, 
Kestrel,  and  Stone  Chat  by  H.  Willford.  There  are  colored  figures  of 
TanagreUa  cyanomekma  and  CaUUte  vielloti  in  No.  I  and  CfUoropHs 
jerdonx  in  No.  4. 

The  Emu.  Vol.  XI,  Part  4.    April,  1912. 

Bush  Birds  of  New  Zealand  (concluded).     By  J.  C.  McLean. 

Field  Notes  on  the  White-browed  Field  Wren  (Calamanthtts  cUbiloris). 
By  L.  G.  Chandler. 

Further  Notes  from  Stirling  Ranges,  W.  Austraha.     By  F.  L.  Whitlock. 

Annotations  by  A.  J.  Campbell. —  Eopsaliria  hiUi  =  Pachycephala 
melanurat  female.     Pseudogerygone  jacksoni  n.  sp. 

Descriptions  of  two  nests  and  eggs.  By  H.  L.  White. —  Megalurua  stria- 
ius  and  Pseudogerygone  jackaoni. 

Notes  on  the  Native  Hen  (Tribonyx  mortieri).    By  Miss  J.  A.  Fletcher. 

Additional  Notes  on  the  Helmeted  Honey-eater  (Ptilotis  ccusidix).  By 
F.  E.  Wilson. 

Shaw's  Zoology  of  New  Holland,   1794.     By  Gregory  M.  Mathews. 

A  French  Exporer's  Australian  Bird  List.  By  Ernest  Scott. —  Transla- 
tion of  a  letter  form  Capt.  Baudin  of  the  French  Expedition  of  1800. 

Fac-simile  of  Membership  Certificate  of  The  (jould  League  of  Bird 
Lovers  of  New  South  Wales. 

Ardea.  Journal  of  the  Netherlands  Ornithological  Society.  Vol.  1, 
parti.     April,  1912 

Contains  local  notes  and  papers  and  a  report  on  bird-banding,  also  an 
article  by  J.  L.  F.  De  Meyere.    "Do  Magpies  make  *  Sham-nests? ' " 

Aquila.    Tom.  XVIII.    Budapest,  1911. 
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Bird  Migration  in  Hungary  for  spring  of  IGIO.  Compiled  by  Kolaman 
Lambreeht. —  An  extended  record  forming  the  17th  annual  report  of  the 
Royal   Hungarian   Central   Bureau   far  Ornithology. 

Something  about  Bird  Song.  By  Michael  Matunab  — Contains  numer- 
ous reproductione  in  musical  notation  of  the  song  of  Pants  major. 

Stomach  and  Pellet  Inveatigationa  of  the  Native  Owls  (of  Hungary) 
By  Dr.  E.  Greschik  —  A  valuable  economic  paper. 

Several  other  papers  deal  with  Economic  Ornithology  and  Bird  Banding, 

Omithologlacbe  Moiiatib»rlcht«.    Vol.  XX,  No.  t.    Januar>-.  Idl'2. 

Separation  of  the  Genera  Harpyhalialiia  and  i'mbUomia.  By  Dr.  K. 
Kothe. 

Two  new  ThruHhcs.  By  Harald  Baron  Loudon. —  Turdut  pUarit 
laTudnyi,  T.  i-Ucivoraa  nanidnyi  from  Tranacaspia. 

A  New  Marsh-tit.  By  W.  Hachlor. —  PadU  baierdengia  suirUini 
Tarbagatai  mountain. 

OmitboIOKiBcbe  MonatibBricht*.  Vol.  XX,  No.  2.  Febnuiy, 
1912. 

Dcscriptione  of  New  Birds  from  the  Territory  of  the  Iiower  Amawm. 
By  Hana  Grat  von  Berlepach. —  Conopophaga,  melktagca,  Vireolaniua 
Uucotia  simplex,  Knipolcffut  orenocemiis  xinff'iejisis,  Plalyrkipichus  t/riseia 
eepi  amatoiiicui,  Hypocnemin  niuvia  oehracca. 

Oq  the  Bathing  of  Birds.     By  Dr.  O.  Heinroth. 

Mev  Grosted  Larks.  By  Paul  KoUibsy— PlOowriM  eritlata  ionivl 
P.  er.  iiMauriea,  P.  er.  wtigMi. 

New  African  Birds.  By  Ruchenow. —  Metopicua  tehidUei,  Barbater- 
ehrj/Boeoma  ichxAolzi,  ApiUii  rvjogviant  Aam«run«nn*,  Cawaroptero  itp^ 
tiliant  kamemnenwii. 

The  Greeted  Lark  of  the  Balearia  Islands.  By  B.  Hartert.  Oalerida 
Iheekla  polaUtki  aubsp.  nov. 

Omithologiscbe  Hoa&Ub«rlcbto.    Vol.  XX,  No.  3.    Marefa,  1912. 

Two  new  Palicarctic  forms.  By  H.  B.  London.— /ynxtor^iUo  sanidnj/i 
and  ChrynrmitrU  spinut  biUaTlini. 

Three  new  AbysMnian  Birda.  By  D.  J.  v.  Madarasi — Poliospua 
■  dimidiaUi,   Fringittaria  kovacsi  and   Columba  sodaUcia. 

Two  new  species  from  Fernando  Po.  By  Reichenow  —  Alaeonax 
poentit  and  Ploceai  melanotema. 

Omlthologlicbe  MouUberlcbts.    Vol.  XX,  No.  4.    April,  1012. 

On  the  Nesting  Habits  of  Poicephalut  meyeri  maUekiei.  By  Ludwig 
Schuster. 

Remarka  on  the  Paradise  Flycatcher  of  Ceylon.  By  N.  Sarudny  and 
M.  Hiirms  —  Tchitrca  paradisi  ceylimensia  subsp.  nov. 

A  New  African  Heron.  By  A.  Reichenow —  Tignbapke  Imoooma, 
n.  gen.  et.  n.  sp.    Ukerewe  Island.    Victoria  Nyania. 

A  contribution  to  the  Geographic  Distribution  of  the  two  Pacific  Bpedes 
of  Numenius.  By  J.  Henninger —  N.  nariegaius  and  N.  UAUimtit 
Dryobales  mediut  tranacaucasicui  nom.  nov.  for  DendrocopUt  mediu* 
eokkieus. 
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Omithologiflche  Monatsberichte.    Vol.  XX,  No.  5.    May,  1912. 

Contribution  to  the  Classification  of  Some  African  Bird  Groups.  By 
O.  Graf  Zedlitz. —  Serinus  angolensU  hUgerti^  Urceginthits  cyanocephalut 
mvlleri,  Ccdamonastes  simplex  erlangeriy  and  C.  8.  hilgerti  subsp.  nov. 

Dendrocopos  analis  longipennis  subsp.  nov.     By  Erick  Hesse. 

Parus  cinereus  ferghanensis  subsp.  nov.     By  S.  A.  Buturlin. 

OmithologiBche  Monatschrift.    Vol.  37,  Nos.  1-5. 

Xo.  1  contains  several  articles  illustrated  by  photographs  of  birds  breed- 
ing on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  North  Sea  and  a  paper  '  How  can  we 
make  an  exact  study  of  the  problem  of  Bird  Migration.'  By  Dr.  Hugo 
Weigold  of  HeUgoland,  illustrated  by  charts. 

Xo.  2,  besides  the  usual  local  articles  etc.,  contains  excellent  photographs 
of  the  Kinglet  and  Kingfisher  reproduced  in  colors. 

Journal  fttr  Omithologie.    Vol.  60,  No.  2.    April,  1912. 

Tenth  annual  Report  of  Bird  Migration  Observations  of  the  German 
Ornithological  Society  (1910).  By  Dr.  J.  Thienemann. —  Comprises  over 
100  pages  of  text  and  several  charts. 

Ornithology  of  N.  W.  Mesopotamia  and  Interior  Syria.  By  Dr.  H. 
Weigold. 

New  Species  from  the  Uelle  region  Middle  Africa.  By  A.  Reichenow. 
GuUera  plumifera  schnboUij  Francolinus  laihami  schubotziy  Vinago  ccUva 
uelle fisiSf  Ploceus  anocfdaruSf  Cinnyris  chloropygiua  ueUensis,  Alethe  uellen- 
siSj  Alethe  polioparea. 

OmithologiBChes  Jahrbuch.  Vol.  XXIII,  Nos.  1-2.  January- 
April,  1912. 

Houbara  macqueeni  Gray.  By  J.  Aharoni. —  An  extended  account  of 
this  Bustard. 

Critical  Review  of  "  The  Birds  of  the  Croatian  Fauna."  By  Dr.  M. 
Hirtz. —  Contains  many  important  corrections. 

Several  other  local  papers. 

Verhandlungen  der  Omitholoflrischen  OesellBchaft  in  Bayem. 
Vol.  XI,  No.  1.    January,  1912. 

Dr.  Karl  Parrot.    By  L.  von  Besserer. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Bird  Observation  in  Bavaria,  1909  and  1910. 
By  Dr.  J.  Gengler. 

Description  of  a  New  Dendrocolaptid  from  Venezuela.  By  C.  E. 
Hellmayr  and  Joseph  Graf  von  Seilem  —  AiUamolus  kltigesi. 

On  Js  ew  and  Rare  Birds  from  South  Peru.  By  C.  E.  HeUmayr  — 
Automolns  watkinsij  Thamnophilus  marcapatcB  spp.  nov. 

Two  New  Palaearctic  Forms.  By  A.  Laubmann. —  Gamdus  glandarius 
corsicanus  and  Accipiter  nisus  teneriffcB  subspp.  nov. 

Messager  Omithologique.     1912,  No.  1.    [In  Russian]. 

Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  Turkestan  (continued).  By  N.  A.  Sarudny. 
—  Chroicocephalu8  ridibundus  Uunrovi  subsp.  nov. 

Breeding  grounds  of  Eurj/norhynchus  pygmceus.    By  S.  A.  Buturlin. 

Messager  Omithologique.     1912,  No.  2.    [In  Russian]. 
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Besides  several  papers  on  Russian  and  Transcaucasian  birds  there  are 
the  following: 

On  the  Ornithology  of  Turkestan.  By  N.  A.  Sarudny  —  Urinator 
arcticus  siischkini  a.nd  Cerchneis  naumanni  turkestanicus  subspp.  no  v. 

Parus  bokharensis  and  its  races.  By  N.  A.  Sarudny  and  S.  I.  Bilkewitsch 
—  P.  h.  iliensia  and  P.  6.  dzungaricua  subspp.  nov. 

A  new  Creeper.    By  W.  B.  Banikowski  —  Certhia  familiaris  buturlini 

Ornithological  Articles  in  Other  Journals. 

Hilgert,  C.  Laniarius  funebris  degener  subsp.  nov.  Described  from 
South  Somaliland.  L.  f.  atroccendeus  subsp.  nov.  fiom  Abyssinia  appears 
in  the  same  paper.    (Novitates  Zoologicae,  XVIII,  No.  3,  pp.  605-606.) 

Hartert,  £.  Notes  on  Paradisseidse.  FaldneUus  astrapiaides  and 
Astrapia  roihschildi  with  two  plates.  (Novitates  Zoologicse,  XVIII,  No. 
3,  p.  604.) 

Salvidori,  T.  Note  on  Conurus  OBruginosus  and  allied  species.  (Novi- 
tates Zoologies,  XIX,  pp.  84-85.) 

Rothschild,  W.  and  Hartert,  E.  Ornithological  Explorations  in 
Algeria.  (Novitates  Zoologic»,  XVIII,  pp.  456-550,  with  fifteen  plates 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  country)  —  Comprises  an  interesting 
introduction  and  annotated  list  of  230  species,  CoUbus  monedvla  drtensiSf 
and  Gcderida  theckloB  hilgerti  subspp.  nov. 

Mathews,  Gregory  M.  Reference-List  to  the  Birds  of  Australia. 
(Novitates  Zoologicffi,  XVIII,  pp.  171-455.) — This  is  essentially  a  new 
edition  of  the  author's  *  Handlist  of  the  Birds  of  Australia '  published  in  1908 
and  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  Handlist  did  not  conform  in  its 
nomenclature  with  the  International  Code.  The  number  of  species  or  sub- 
species listed  is  1151,  of  which  the  enormous  number  of  537  are  here  de- 
scribed as  now!    Several  new  genera  also  appear. 

Van  Oort,  E.  D.  On  ^strelala  atcrrima  (Bonap.)-  (Notes  from  the 
Leydcn  Mus.,  XXXIV,  No.  11,  p.  70.) 

Schonteden,  H.  Le  Balaeniceps  roi.  (Rev.  Zoologique  Africaine  I., 
fasc.  3,  pp.  347-352,  fig.  1,  ppl.  XIX-XX.) 

Maguan,  A.  Morphologie  stomacale  en  fonction  du  regime  alimentaire 
chez  les  Oiseaux.     (Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  Zool.,  XV,  pp.  1-42.) 


Publications  Received. —  Bowles,  J.  H.  and  Howell,  A.  B.  The. 
Shore  Birds  of  Santa  Barbara.     (The  Condor,  XIV,  1912,  pp.  4-11.) 

Bryant,  H.  C.  The  Relation  of  Birds  to  an  Insect  Outbreak  in  Northern 
California  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1911  (The  Condor,  XIII, 
1911,  pp.  195-208). 

Chapman,  Frank  M .  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America. 
Revised  Edition.  New  York  and  London,  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1912. 
Library  Edition  $3.50.     Pocket  Edition  $4.00. 
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Clarke,  William  Eagle.  Studies  in  Bird  Migration.  2  vols.  London. 
Gumey  and  Jackson,  1912.     ISs.  net. 

Clark,  Austin  H.    The  Ontogeny  of  a  Genus.     (Amer.  Nat.,  XLV, 

1911,  pp.  372-374). 

Coward,  T.  A.  The  Migration  of  Birds.  (Cambridge  Manuals  of 
Science  and  Literature.)  Cambridge:  Univ.  Press.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,   1912. 

Dearborn,  Ned.  The  English  Sparrow  as  a  Pest.  Farmers'  BulL 
493,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Washington,  1912. 

Dill,  Homer  R.  and  Bryan,  Wm.  Alanson.  Report  of  an  Expedition 
to  Laysan  Island  in  1911.  Bull.  42.  Biol.  Survey  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Washington,  1912. 

Hartert,  E.,  Jourdain,  F.  C.  R.,  Ticehurst,  N.  F.  and  Witherby,  H.  F.— 
A  Hand-List  of  British  Birds.    London,  Witherby  &  Co.,  1912. 

Headley,  F.  W.  The  Flight  of  Birds.  Witherby  &  Co.,  London,  1912. 
58.  net. 

Horsbrugh,  Major  Boyd.  The  Game-Birds  and  Water-Fowl  of  South 
Africa,  with  coloured  plates  by  Sergeant  C.  G.  Davies.  Part  I.  London, 
Witherby  &  Co.,  March,  1912. 

Howard,  H.  FJiot.  The  British  Warblers.  A  History  with  Problems 
of  their  Lives.  Illustrated  by  Henrik  Gronvold.  Part  6.  London, 
R.  H.  Porter,  December,  1911.    2l8.  net. 

Kuser,  John  Dryden.  The  Birds  of  Somerset  Hills.  Published  by  the 
Author,  1912. 

Lynes,  Conmiander  H.  Field-Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  the 
Mediterranean.    With  Systematic  Notes  by  H.  F.  Witherby.     (The  Ibifl 

1912,  pp.  121-187.) 

McAtee,  W.  L.  Bird  Enemies  of  the  Codling  Moth.  (Yearbook  U. 
S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1911,  pp.  235-246.) 

McAtee,  W.  L.  and  Beal,  F.  E.  L.  Some  Conmion  Game,  Aquatic 
and  Rapaceous  Birds  in  Relation  to  Man.  Farmers'  Bull.  497.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Washington,  1912. 

Mathews,  Gregory  M.  The  Birds  of  Australia.  Vol.  I,  Pt.  6,  Vol. 
II,  Pt.  1. 

Henshaw,  H.  W.  Our  Mid-Pacific  Bird  Reservation.  (Yearbook  U. 
S.  Dept.  Agr.  1911,  pp.  153-164.) 

Morse,  Albert  P.  Pocket  List  of  Birds  of  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Peabody  Acad,  of  Sci.,  Salem,  Mass.,  1912. 

Murphy,  R.  C.  The  Birds  of  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn.  (The  Mu- 
seum News,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May,  1912,  pp.  113-119.) 

Oberholser,  H.  C.  A  Revision  of  the  Forms  of  the  Edible-Nest  Swift- 
let,  Collocalia  fuciphaga  (Thunberg).  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  42,  pp. 
11-20,  1912.) 

Shufeldt,  R.  W.  American  Ducks  and  How  to  .Dstinguish  Them. 
Pts.  Il-IV.     (Outer's  Book.    April-June,  1912.) 

Todd,  W.  E.  Clyde.  Descriptions  of  Seventeen  New  Neotropical  Birds. 
<Ann.  Carnegie  Mus.,  Pittsburgh,  VIII,  pp.  198-214,  May  20,  1912.) 
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Lechner,  A.  A.  Van  Pelt.  Oologia  Neerlandica.  Eggs  of  Birds  Breed- 
ing in  the  Netherlands.  The  Hague,  Martinus  Nijhofif.  Parts  2  and  3. 
£  1.  10  s.  net.  each.     1911  and  1912. 

Wright,  Horace  W.  Birds  of  the  Jefferson  Region  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains, New  Hampshire.  (Proc.  Manchester  Inst.  Arts  and  Sci.,  V.,  Pt.  1, 
1911.) 

Abstract  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  Nos.  105-106,  108-110. 

Animals*  Friend,  XVIII,  Nos.  6  and  8,  March  and  May,  1912. 

Ardea  I,  No.  1,  April,  1912. 

Austral  Avian  Record,  I,  No.  2,  April  2, 1912. 

Ayicultural  Magazine  (3)  III,  Nos.  6-7,  April-May,  1912. 

Bird-Lore,  XIV,  Nos.  2-3,  Mar.-April,  May-June,  1912. 

British  Birds,  V,  Nos.  11-12,  April-May,  1912. 

Bulletin  British  Omith.  Club,  No.  CI.XXVII,  March  26, 1912. 

Bulletin  Charieaton  Museum  VIII,  Nos.  4-5,  April-May,  1912. 

Condor,  The,  XIV,  Nos.  2-3,  March-April,  May-June,  1912. 

Emu,  The,  XI,  Part  4,  April,  1912. 

Forest  and  Stream,  LXXVIII,  Nos.  13-25,  1912. 

Glasgow  Naturalist,  The,  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  Nos.  1-2.  Nov.,  1908-Feb.^ 
1912. 

Ibis,  The,  (9)  VI,  No.  22,  April,  1912. 

Messager  Ornithologique,  No.  2,  1912. 

Oologist,  The,  XXIX,  Nos.  4-5,  April-May,  1912. 

Omithologisches  Jahrbuch,  XXIII,  Nos.  1-2,  Jan.-April,  1912. 

Omithologische  Monatsschrift,  37,  Nos.  4-5,  April-May,  1912. 

Ottawa  Naturalist,  The,  XXV,  No.  12,  XXVI,  Nos.  1-2,  March- May, 
1912. 

Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  The,  VI,  No.  6,  Dec.,  1911. 

Philippine  Bureau  of  Science,  Tenth  Annual  Report,  1912. 

Proceedings  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia,  LXIV,  Pt.  1,  1912. 

Proceedings  and  Tran.sactions  Nova  Scotia  Inst.  Science,  XII,  Pt.  3, 
March   18,   1912. 

Science,  N.  S.,  XXXV,  Nos.  900-912,  1912. 

Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  XIII,  No.  8,  Jan.,  1912. 
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COR&SSPONDSNCS. 

ScUter^g  Contoiir  ]fH>  of  Colormdo. 

Editor  of  *The  Auk': 

Dear  Sir:  —  In  commentiiig  upoo  Sclater's  excellent  book  on  the  Birds 
of  Colorado  in  the  April  number  of  'The  Auk/  I  neglected  to  mention 
his  map.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  he  republished  this  map,  which  is 
evidently  taken  from  Rydberg's  Flora  of  OJorado,  because  it  is  exceedingly 
incorrect  as  to  contour  lines.  In  a  state  like  Colorado,  presenting  differ- 
ences in  altitude  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  altitudes  of  various  localities  are 
of  great  importance  to  naturalists.  Altitude  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  study  of  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  in  Colorado  and  of  the 
migrations  of  birds.  In  the  map  in  question,  to  take  a  few  out  of  many 
examples,  the  contour  lines  give  Boulder  an  altitude  of  about  2  000  feet 
too  much,  Golden  2,500  feet  too  much,  Denver  1,000  feet,  Trinidad  1,000 
feet,  Meeker  is  placed  considerably  too  low,  etc.  Fortunately  a  gaieteer 
in  each  of  the  books  mentioned  will  in  part  correct  the  faults  of  the  map  for 
those  who  notice  and  use  it  instead  of  the  map.  The  altitudes  of  most 
of  the  towns  of  the  state  may  also  of  course  be  obtained  from  the  Dictionary 
of  Altitudes  published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  or  the 
Gazetteer  of  Colorado  (Bulletin  291  of  the  same  survey).  These  publica- 
tions also  give  the  altitudes  of  many  other  points  aside  from  the  towns. 
Nearly  all  western  railway  folders  also  give  the  altitudes  of  stations  along 
their  routes.  The  Colorado  Geological  Survey  has  almost  ready  for  the 
printer  a  new  topographic  map  of  the  state,  based  upon  data  from  the 
most  reliable  sources,  which  will  place  the  contour  lines  in  as  nearly  their 
correct  positions  as  can  be  done  at  present,  and  in  those  portions  of  the 
state  where  detailed  field  work  has  been  done  the  lines  will  be  very  accurate. 
Consequently  no  naturalist  need  have  any  difficulty  in  most  cases  in  ob- 
taining altitudes,  providing  he  is  warned  against  using  the  map  in  Sclater's 
book  and  in  the  Flora  of  Colorado. 

Junius  Henderson. 

A  Correction. 

Editor  of  'The  Auk':  — 

Dear  Sir:  — I  find  that  the  Index  to  the  'Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Orni- 
thological Club'  and  *The  Auk',  for  the  period  1876-1900  (New  York. 
1907),  includes  on  page  72  the  titles  of  all  the  contributions  of  the  late 
Captain  John  Clifford  Brown,  U.  S.  V.\  under  another's  name,  though  on 
page  235  "Brown,  J.  C."  is  given  credit  for  four  of  them  which  relate  to 

1  See  Auk'  XVIII.  pp.  220-221. 
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Maine  and  on  page  45  for  one  which  relates  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Cor- 
rections as  to  authorship  should  therefore  oe  made  in  the  case  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles  appearing  on  page  72  of  the  Index: 

Carpodacua  purpureus  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  winter. 

Early  appearance  of  Empidonax  minimus  at  Portland,  Maine. 

Unusual  nesting  site  of  Dendroica  virens. 

Winter  notes  from  Portland,  Maine. 

American  CrossbiU  at  sea. 
These  were  published  by  Captain  Brown. 

Yours  very  truly, 

N.  C.  B. 


Concealing  Coloration. 

Editor  of  *  The  Auk  ' : — 

Dear  Sir:  —  The  naturalists  answer  about  this  or  that  creature,  whose 
wonderful  background  matching  I  show,  that  he  has  no  use  for  concealment. 
Here  they  are  in  their  own  field  though  venturing  far  beyond  scientific 
knowledge;  but  this  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  all  the  more 
interesting  fact  of  his  astoundingly  perfect  background  painting.  And 
because  in  all  these  cases,  these  creatures  (supposed  to  need  no  concealment) 
nevertheless  have  it  from  the  very  situation  from  which  som^  animals  see 
them.  I  do  not  believe  that  so  wonderful  an  equipment  is  for  nothing, 
and  I  doubt  the  naturalists'  assertion  that  it  does  not  help  the  wearer. 

Most  naturalists  also  deride  the  idea  that  so  vast  a  variety  of  costume 
as  that  of  the  forest  fauna  could  all  be  subject  to  one  law  of  concealing  color- 
ation. 

Concealing  coloration  is  simply  that  which  passes  the  wearer  off  for  any 
details  of  the  scene,  and  of  these  the  forest  contains  of  course  a  boundless 
variety.  To  test  at  the  start  the  probability  of  such  a  general  law,  turn 
from  the  complexities  of  the  forest  to  the  simplicity  of  other  realms,  the 
sea,  the  sands,  the  snow  —  look  at  the  inhabitants  of  all  these  more  or  less 
monochrome  parts  of  the  world,  and  you  will  find  that  everj'where  the 
nearer  to  one  single  color  note  is  the  scene  the  nearer  to  a  corresponding 
single  color  note  is  the  animal's  costume. 

Let  them  toll  me  why  this  so  widespread  resemblance  of  inhabitants  to 
background  should  suddenly  cease  when  one  comes  to  the  complex  scenery 
of  the  woods,  which  offer  a  hundred  models  for  counterfeiting  where  the 
sea,  snow  or  desert  offers  one. 

Therefore,  since  each  different  forest  costume  is  a  duplicate  of  some 
part  of  the  scene,  the  catchword  that  if  in  the  same  woods  any  particular 
costume  is  a  concealer  the  others  are  not,  boils  down  to  the  same  absurdity 
as  saying  that  if  one  of  tlio  things  they  counterfeit  is  real,  the  others  aren't 
—  in  other  words,  if  the  tree  trunk  is  real,  the  leaves  are  not. 
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It  is  incredible  that  a  conception  bom  of  no  particle  of  fact  ahould  be  eo 
tenacious  of  life. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  truth. 

There  are  three  prominent  types  of  flycatching  beak.  The  gigantic 
mouth  and  so  to  speak  no  beak  of  the  Goatsucker,  the  common  sixed, 
Btout  beak  of  Tyrannus,  and  the  slim,  long,  bent-needle  beak  of  a 
Jacamar.  By  the  common  logic,  each  of  these  birds  should  be  told 
that  it  does  not  caich  insects,  since  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  that  if  a 
beak  of  one  particular  shape  does  so,  one  of  a  different  shape  can  also 
do  so.  The  fact  that  different  costumes  represent  different  details  of 
forest  scenery  is  no  more  remarkable  than  that  different  q)ecies  have  a 
different  anatomy. 

In  the  animal  world,  each  different  mode  of  getting  a  living  gathers  into 
a  community  members  of  widely  differing  genera  and  forms,  but,  in  each 
of  these  communities  every  differently  shaped  species  will  be  found 
to  use  his  body  proportionately  differently  in  attaining  the  same  end,  and 
for  one  of  these  to  attain,  in  those  same  woods,  inconspietumsness  by  passing 
for  a  different  forest  detail  from  that  coimterfeited  by  his  neighbor,  is  in  no 
way  more  remarkable  than  for  him  to  bring  to  this  community  his  different 
anatomy,  and  the  main  point  is  that  all  these  counterfeits  do  succeed. 

Abbott  H.  Thatbk. 
Monadnock,  N.  H.,  Jime  1,  1912. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

In  the  present  issue  of  *  The  Auk '  there  is  presented  the  sixteenth  supple- 
ment to  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  of  N.  A.  Birds,  the  first  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  (third)  edition  of  the  Check-List.  It  is  now  nearly  thirty 
years  since  the  A.  O.  U.  Committe  on  the  Classification  and  Nomenclature 
of  North  American  Birds  was  first  appointed,  and  as  a  new  generation  of 
ornithologists  has  grown  up  in  the  meantime,  a  word  as  to  the  objects  and 
prox-ince  of  this  committee  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Ever>'one  has  an  undisputed  right  to  describe  as  many  new  species  or 
races  as  he  pleases  and  so  fully  has  this  privilege  been  exercised  that  new 
forms  have  been  split  off  on  finer  and  finer  grades  of  differentiation  as  the 
years  go  by.  Whether  or  not  all  these  forms  shall  be  included  in  the 
Check-IJst  is  one  of  the  questions  that  the  A.  O.  U.  has  left  to  its  Conunit- 
tee.  The  Committee  endeavors  to  obtain  authentic  material  from  the 
author  of  the  new  form  and  from  elsewhere,  and  with  the  author's  pre- 
sentation of  the  case  before  it,  decides  by  vote  whether  or  not  the  alleged 
differences  are  sufficiently  well  marked  to  warrant  recognition  by  name 
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The  specialist  working  over  a  group  of  birds  constantly  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  unconsciously  magnifies  the  diflferences  which  he  finds  between  birds 
from  areas,  which  he  has  reason  to  think,  ought  to  yield  separable  geo- 
graphic races.  The  Committee  usually  is  able  to  recognize  the  dififerences 
that  he  points  out,  and  the  rejection  of  proposed  races  does  not  indicate 
that  the  author  is  wrong,  but  simply  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
the  differences  he  has  found  are  too  slight  and  too  inconstant  to  be  of  any 
practical  utility.  The  Union  believes  that  for  practical  purposes  the  judg- 
ment of  seven  men  is  better  than  that  of  one,  and  desires  the  opinion  of  a 
committee  on  all  cases  of  proposed  new  forms,  and  the  Check-List  and  ita 
supplements  constitute  the  Committee's  opinions  and  nothing  more. 

In  the  same  way  questions  of  change  of  names  are  also  passed  upon, 
although  in  such  cases  the  Committee  is  bound  by  the  Code  of  Nomencla- 
ture in  reaching  its  decisions. 

In  the  latest  supplement  it  will  be  noticed  that  only  cases  of  proposed  new 
species  or  subspecies  are  considered.  Cases  of  nomenclature  are  left  in 
abeyance  for  the  present. 

The  object  of  this  action  is  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  names  in  this 
edition  of  the  Check-List  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible.  When  the  list 
was  issued  every  effort  was  made  to  sift  all  questions  of  nomenclature 
to  the  bottom,  and  while  this  was  successful  in  the  main,  there  are  certain 
changes  that  will  still  have  to  be  made.  These  are  not  numerous,  and  it 
seems  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  hasty  action  in  the  matter,  so  for  the 
present  no  changes  will  be  made  in  the  List  on  purely  nomenclatural 
grounds. 

This  brings  us  to  another  matter  that  is  exciting  certain  zoologists 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  at  the  present  time,  namely  the  advocacy 
of  a  list  of  nomina  con^ervanda  which  shall  be  maintained  regardless  of  the 
existence  of  earlier  names  for  the  same  species  or  genera,  because  these 
names  which  have  no  status  under  the  law  of  priority  have  in  past  years 
gained  a  more  or  less  general  acceptance.  None  of  the  advocates  of  this 
plan  seem  to  have  any  definite  idea  of  how  it  should  be  put  in  practice  — 
at  least  we  have  seen  none  expn^ssed,  and  thoy  cortainlj'  have  very  differ- 
ent ideas  as  to  just  what  they  desire.  ^Nomina  co?iservanda*  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  convenient  battle  cry  under  which  all  who  find  some  old  and 
familiar  name  in  danger  of  displacement,  may  rally.  A  certain  number, 
at  least,  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  departing  from  the  strict  rule  of 
priority,  have  apparently  not  looked  into  the  matter  sufficiently  to  discover 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  changes  in  zoological  names  are  really 
due  to  priority.  As  an  illustration  of  the  hasty  assertions  that  are  too 
often  indulged  in  by  such  writers,  we  may  quote  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Brimlev  in  the  June  number  of  'Entomological  News,'  in  answer  to  a  call 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  among  American  entomologists  for  or  against 
the  strict  enforcenicnt  of  the  law  of  priority.  He  says  "I  am  against  the 
strict  application  of  the  rule  of  priority,  because  there  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  the  changes  arising  under  it.     Take  the  birds  of  North  America,  some 
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700  species,  if  I  remember  rightly.  The  American  Ornithologists'  Union 
has  had  a  committee  working  on  them  for  over  thirty  years,  and  every 
supplement  to  the  original  Check-List  has  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
changes  of  names,  owing  to  the  application  of  this  law." 

Let  us  see  how  far  Mr.  Brimley's  exposition  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List 
as  a  horrible  example  is  correct.  In  the  first  place  the  Conmiittee  as 
already  explained,  has  only  passed  judgment  on  proposed  changes,  and 
has  met  for  this  purpose  for  a  few  days  about  every  other  year;  so  that 
the  statement  regarding  the  Committee's  thirty  years  of  action  is  rather 
misleading. 

As  to  the  changes  in  the  Check-List.  There  were  in  the  qriginal  edition. 
948  named  species  and  subspecies  of  which  550  remain  unchanged  in  the 
last  edition,  while  374  have  had  either  the  generic,  specific  or  subspecific 
name  altered,  or  have  undergone  a  change  in  rank  from  species  to  subspecies 
or  vice-versa^  and  24  have  been  dropped.  In  some  cases  one  change  affects 
several  names,  as  for  instance  the  substitution  of  Hylocichla  for  Turdus  by 
which  the  names  of  ten  thrushes  are  altered,  but  all  these  are  counted  in 
the  above  total. 

Now  of  these  374  changes  54  are  due  to  a  wrong  identification,  or  to  the 
fact  that  the  name  formerly  in  use  proved  to  be  a  'nomen  nudum.'  As 
an  illustration  of  the  first  class;  Forster  in  1772,  described  the  Great  Gray 
Owl  as  Slrix  nebvlosa.  Someone,  unfamiliar  with  this  bird,  supposed  that 
he  referred  to  the  Barred  Owl,  so  nebvlosa  was  consequently  applied  to  the 
latter  for  over  one  hundred  years,  and  has  only  recently  been  transferred 
to  the  species  for  which  Forster  intended  it  Such  changes  seem  inevitable 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  priority.  Again,  181  changes  are 
due  to  the  subdivision  of  genera  and  species,  or  to  mere  changes  of  rank. 
Picus  for  the  small  wood|>eckers  had  become  Dryobates,  not  by  the  law  of 
priority  but  by  the  subdivision  of  the  genus  Picus,  the  latter  name  being 
restricted  to  an  Old  World  group. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  only  99  cases  —  70  actual  changes  —  are  due  to  the 
law  of  priority,  so  that  it  becomes  very  evident  that  the  chief  cause  of 
instability  in  nomenclature  is  not  'antiquarian  research,'  but  the  extremely 
modem  manufacture  of  genera  and  species  by  splitting  up  old  material  — 
one  of  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  systematic  study.  Mr.  Brimley 
is  therefore  mistaken  in  charging  up  all  the  changes  in  the  Check-List  to 
the  law  of  priority,  as  he  is  misleading  in  his  statement  as  to  the  province 
of  the  Committee  and  the  time  of  its  labors. 

Those  who  advocate  'nomina  conservanda'  will  find  that  their  panacea 
will  not  cure  all  the  ills  of  nomenclature. 

If  they  will  only  be  content  to  let  the  International  Conmiission  proceed 
with  its  admirable  work  for  uniformity  in  nomenclature  and  help  to  en- 
force the  rules  of  the  International  Code  in  every  case,  we  shall  soon  have 
stability  so  far  as  the  law  of  priority  is  concerned.  *  Nomina  conservanda' 
and  any  other  devices  for  special  legislation  only  delay  the  attainment  of 
this  end.    The  amusing  thing  about  the  whole  matter  is  that  while  any 


1  to  do  away  with  eome  time  honored  name,  Buch  as  Piev*,  on 
priaKty  would  meet  with  a  storm  of  opposition,  we  may  by 
generic  subdivision  abolish  it  from  the  dcsignatioo  of  eveiy 
npccKcr  in  the  world  aave  one,  witbout  protest! 

.  iOT,  ALFBfiDO  DuoiiS,  electedaCorrespondingMemberof  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  died  at  his  home  in  Mexii-o  on  January  7, 1910.  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  From  a  biographical  sketch  by  Manuel  M. 
Villada  in  La  NatUToleia  we  learn  tbat  he  was  born  on  April  10,  1829,  in 
Montpellier,  France,  son  of  Dr.  Antonio  Luis  Delaescant*  DugCs.  He 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Paria  in  1852  and  soon  nflcr 
oame  to  Mexico  where  the  rest  of  bia  life  was  spent. 

He  was  professor  of  Natural  history  in  the  Stale  Universityof  Guanajuato 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  and  a  constant  contributor  to  LaNtUundeta, 
white  he  published  articles  also  in  La  Nniuralislc,  'The  Auk'  and  otlier 
journals.  Seventy-two  titles  are  listed  in  the  bibliography  accompanying 
Sen,  Villadft's  sketch,  most  of  which  treat  of  reptiles  in  which  he  look 
especial  interest.  Several  species  have  been  named  in  his  honor,  thosn 
among  birds  being  Baiileitterui  rufifrom  dugeii  Ridgw.  and  Dendroiea 
dugtsi  Coale. 

W&  note  in  '  The  Ibis '  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Eugese 
William  Oates  on  November  16,  1911.  Mr.  Oates  was  born  on  December 
31,  1845,  and  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Bumah  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
meDt  of  the  Government  of  India.  He  wae  well  known  for  his  writings 
on  Indian  Birds  including  the  'Birds  of  British  Burmah';  the  bird  volumes 
of  Blanford's '  Fauna  of  British  India';  'Game  Birds  of  India'  etc.  During 
bis  later  residence  in  England  he  compiled  a  catalogue  of  the  collection  of 
bird.s'  eggs  in  the  liritiah  Musfuni  and  served  as  secretarj-  of  the  British 
Omithol<^ts'  Union  1898-1001,  editing  a  subject  index  to  'The  Ibie' 
1859  to  1894. 

Since  out  last  notice '  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Hiatory'a 
Colombian  Expedition,  its  explorations  have  been  continued  with  moot 
valuable  and  interesting  results. 

From  a  recent  publication  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
by  Frank  M.  Chapman,  containing  a  preliminary  report  on  the  5000  birds 
thus  far  received  from  the  expedition  and  describing  some  forty  new 
Colombian  birds,  we  learn  that,  in  August,  1911,  W.  B,  Richardson  re- 
turned home  and  L.  E.  Miller  was  joined  by  Arthur  A.  Allen  of  Ithaca. 
Allen  and  Miller  devoted  September,  October  and  part  of  November  to 
work  in  the  Quindio  Region  of  the  Central  Andes,  reaching  the  snow-line 
on  Santa  Isabel  at  an  altitude  of  15,600  feet,  and  securing  many  specie* 
new  to  Colombia  as  we!!  as  others  new  to  science, 

I'TheAuk'.  Juljf.  1911.  p.  381. 
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After  a  week  on  the  Cauca  River  at  Rio  Frio,  near  Cartago,  they  crossed 
the  Western  Andes  to  N6vita  on  the  San  Juan  river  and  returned  to  their 
base  at  Cali  via  Buenaventura  early  in  January.  Here  both  men  were 
attacked  by  fever  acquired  in  the  unhealthful  Choc6  region,  and  Mr. 
Chapman  informs  us  that  a  start  for  the  headwaters  of  the  Magdalena  was 
necessarily  postponed  until  February.  This  region  was  finally  reached  in 
April  after  a  trying  journey  over  the  Central  Andes  from  Almaguer. 
Allen  suffered  so  severely  from  the  fever,  contracted  in  the  low  coast  coun- 
try, that,  in  May,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  the  United  States  leaving 
Miller  to  continue  the  exploration  of  the  zoologically  unknown  upper 
Magdalena  basin.  Under  date  of  May  6,  1912,  MiUer  writes  of  the  rich- 
ness of  this  new  field  and  reports  that  one  of  the  chief  desiderata  of  the 
expedition  has  been  secured  in  his  discovery  of  a  nesting  colony  of  the 
Cock-of-the-Rock.  No  less  than  seven  nests  of  this  species  were  found, 
some  of  which  contained  eggs,  two  being  a  full  set  while  others  held 
young  in  every  stage  from  those  newly  hatched  to  others  ready  to  fly. 
This  material  will  enable  the  American  Museum  to  construct  an  unusually 
attractive  as  well  as  unique  group  of  a  species  concerning  whose  nesting 
habits  we  have  hitherto  known  but  little. 

Mr.  Mabtinxjs  Nuhoff,  The  Hague,  Holland,  annoimces  an  English 
translation  of  Penard's  'Birds  of  Guyana'  (Surinam,  Cayenne  and  Deme- 
rara)  to  be  issued  in  two  volumes  consisting  of  about  1160  pages  and  700 
illustrations.  Large  8vo,  cloth.  The  price  for  the  first  hundred  subscribers 
wiU  be  two  guineas  net.  As  soon  as  this  number  is  reached  printing  will 
be  commenced  and  the  price  raised  to  £3.  3  net. 

Ardea,  Journal  of  the  Netherlands  Ornithological  Society,  is  the  title 
of  a  new  Ornithological  Journal  published  at  The  Hague  and  dealing 
with  the  birds  of  the  Netherlands  and  their  colonies.  The  first  number 
is  dated  April,  1912.     It  is  published  in  Dutch.| 

The  Local  Committee  for  the  thirtieth  stated  meeting  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union  annoimces  that  the  second  week  of  November  has 
been  selected  as  the  time  of  the  meeting.  The  public  sessions  will  therefore 
be  held  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  November  12, 13  and  14, 1912. 
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THE  FREEZING  OF  CAYUGA  LAKE  IN  ITS  RELATION 

TO  BIRD  LIFE. 

BY  ALVIN   R.   CAHN. 

Catuga  is  the  largest  of  seven,  nearly  parallel  lakes  which  lie 
in  the  central  portion  of  New  York  State.  They  all  extend  in  a 
north  and  south  direction,  and  either  directly  or  indirectly  connect 
at  the  northern  end  with  Seneca  River.  Numerous  streams  are 
tributary  to  Cayuga  at  the  south  end;  the  two  principal  ones  are 
Fall  Creek  and  the  Inlet,  both  of  which  proved  to  be  important 
in  their  relations  to  bird  life,  since  they  furnished  open  water 
throughout  the  period  during  which  the  lake  was  frozen. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  complete  surface  freezing  of 
Cayuga  Lake  are  intensely  cold  weather,  and  absolutely  quiet 
atmospheric  conditions  for  a  prolonged  period.  As  Cayuga  Lake 
b  forty  miles  long,  with  a  surface  area  of  66.8  square  miles,  and 
situated  as  it  is  in  a  trough  between  wind-swept  hills,  it  is  veiy 
seldom  indeed  that  the  above  conditions  prevail  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  permit  the  complete  closing  of  the  lake.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  freezing  was  preceded  by  six  weeks  of  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  the  temperature  dropping  as  low  as  sixteen 
degrees  below  zero,  and  the  entire  period  accompanied  by  high 
north  and  northwest  winds.  Freezing  would  have  occurred  earlier 
than  it  did  except  for  the  continued  strong  winds.  When  these 
abated,  the  lake  froze  over  entirely  during  a  single  night. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  tradition  that  Cayuga  Lake  closes  every 
twenty  years,  some  basis  for  which  appears  in  the  dates  of  complete 
freezing.  They  are:  1790,  1816.  1S36,  1850,  1875,  1884  and  I90i. 
The  first  two  dates  are  approximated,'  but  for  the  year  1836  we 
find  records  showing  the  lake  to  have  been  co\'ered  by  a  thin  coating 
of  ice  for  a  day  or  two; '  in  1856  the  lake  was  frozen  sufficiently 
to  allow  teams  to  cross.*  A  similar  hard  freezing  occurred  in 
1875,*  and  in  1884  the  lake  froze  over  on  February  15,  and  remained 
in  this  state  until  April  4.  I  am  told  by  several  persons  in 
Ithaca  that  similar  conditions  obtained  for  a  short  time  in  1895, 
but  I  am  assured  on  very  good  authority  that  at  no  time  was  it 
completely  closed,  there  existing  an  area  of  several  square  mites 
which  remained  open.  In  1904  the  surface  froze  completely 
about  the  middle  of  February,'  but  remained  ao  for  a  short  time 
only. 

It  seems  e\'ident  that  this  condition  of  the  lake  bears  a  very 
important  relation  to  bird  life,  particularly  to  those  species  which 
depend  ujion  the  open  water  for  subsistence.  So  long  as  a  few 
square  miles  or  even  a  smaller  area  remain  open,  wherein  the  birds 
may  feed,  the  effect  of  the  freezmg  is  lost.  For  this  reason,  as 
far  as  the  birds  are  concerned,  the  freezing  of  1895  may  be  elimi- 
nated. Again,  the  duration  of  the  frozen  period  bears  an  important 
relation  to  the  bird  life,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no 
records  of  ornithological  observations  for  the  e.\tremely  long  period 
occurring  in  1884. 

As  previously  stated,  six  weeks  of  excessive  cold  preceded  the 
freezing  during  the  winter  of  1912.  Ice  twenty-two  to  twenty-four 
inches  thick  formed  in  the  shallows  at  both  ends  of  the  lake,  and 
as  the  cold  weather  continued,  the  frozen  area  extended  outward 
little  by  little.  During  the  afternoon  and  night  of  February  10, 
the  wind  fell,  and  the  morning  of  the  llth  found  Cayuga  Lake 
frozen  from  end  to  end.  On  the  12th  I  made  my  first  visit  to  the 
lake  about  Ithaca  to  investigate  conditions.    The  air  was  olive 


■  RmkI.  H,  D.,  k  Wright.  A.  H.     "The  VorMhrvte  fsuDB  nf  Ihn  Cayuga  Lalm 
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•  Ubua  Dally  Chronicle.  Doc.  33.  1848.  Vol.  1.  No.  1*0. 
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with  ducks;  flock  foUowed  flock,  in  one  continuous  stream,  all 
flying  southward.  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Vann  that  even  more  went 
by  on  the  11th  than  on  the  12th.  By  the  morning  of  the  13th  the 
southerly  migration  had  almost  ceased,  but  there  were  great 
numbers  at  rest  upon  the  ice,  and  from  this  time  on  dead  birds 
were  found  regularly.  Large  numbers  of  ducks  sought  the  open, 
flowing  spots  of  Fall  Creek  and  the  Inlet.  While  there  was  a 
little  open  water  here,  there  was  no  food,  and  the  majority  very 
soon  left.  At  Ludlowville,  about  seven  miles  down  the  eastern 
shore,  there  was  a  single  spot  where  a  spring  fed  into  the  lake, 
forming  an  open  area  about  thirty  yards  square,  which  soon  became 
the  rendezvous  of  all  the  ducks  within  a  radius  of  many  miles. 

Here,  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  feed  them.  A  week 
after  the  freezing  over  of  the  lake,  this  pool  was  black  with  ducks; 
so  great  had  their  numbers  become  that  free  movement  was  out 
of  the  question.  It  seemed  as  if  there  was  not  room  for  another 
individual.  Gradually,  however,  this  crowd  decreased,  the 
stronger  ones  leaving  for  the  south  continually.  From  February  23 
to  March  3,  there  were  not  more  than  three  hundred  there.  Five 
species  were  represented  in  this  flock:  Bluebill,  Canvas-back» 
Golden-eye,  Black  Duck  and  Bufile-head.  The  Black  Ducks  were 
the  most  wary  —  the  Canvas-backs  the  least  so.  It  was  a  rare 
sensation  indeed  to  be  surrounded  by  flying  hundreds  of  wild  ducks, 
wheeling  and  flapping  within  fifty  feet  of  one's  head. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  will  be  discussed  the  various  species 
of  water  birds  found  from  February  10  to  March  3,  within  the  area 
between  Ludlowville  and  Ithaca,  including  the  conditions  in  which 
the  birds  were  found,  the  numbers  of  dead  recorded,  and  any  other 
points  observed  which  may  prove  of  value. 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  notes  and  assistance  of 
Professor  H.  D.  Reed,  Dr.  A.  H.  Wright,  Mr.  L.  A.  Fuertes  and 
Mr.  John  Vann,  as  well  as  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Knight,  with  whom  many  of  the  accompanying  photographs  were 
taken. 

1.  Colymbus  holboelli.  Holboell's  Grebe.— The  free«ing  of 
Cayuga  Lake  offered  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  study  of  this  most  interesting 
and  apparently  little  known  bird.  Until  the  present  time,  theHolboell'i 
Grebe  has  been  considered  only  a  rare  visitant  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
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lake,^  one  or  two  bdng  recorded  almost  eyery  winter.  It  has  proredt 
however,  to  be  the  predominant  grebe  during  this  winter,  twenty-«i|^t 
individuals  having  been  taken.  The  reaaon  of  ita  unprecedented  abon- 
dance  here  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  six  weeks  of  extremely  eold 
weather,  and  the  consequent  closure  of  waters  in  other  regbns.  The 
sudden  closing  of  the  lake's  surface  in  one  night  left  these  birds  in  an 
absolutely  helpless  condition,  since  open  water  is  a  necessity  for  taking 
flight  in  this  group  of  birds,  HoUxbU's  Qnhe  h&ng  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
As  a  result,  eleven  beautiful  specimens  were  picked  up  alive  from  the  ice 
in  perfectly  good  physical  condition.  If  i4;>proached  while  sitting  on  the 
tee,  these  birds  made  no  attempt  to  escape.  They  would  strike  at  the 
K>utstretched  hand,  and  would  emit  calls  very  loon-like  in  general  quaMty. 
Once  the  bird  alights  upon  the  ice,  it  is  unable  to  take  flight,  and  must 
bwait  starvation  or  other  tragic  end.  At  best,  all  it  can  do  is  to  flap  its 
wings  and  possibly  scrape  along  over  the  ice  for  a  few  feet.  The  position 
of  the  1^,  together  with  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ice,  rendered  these 
efforts  at  locomotion  entirely  futile.  The  best  opportunity  of  observing 
this  bird  occurred  in  a  little  piece  of  open  water  in  Fall  Credc,  below  Ithaca 
Falls.  This  hole  was  about  twentynfive  feet  square,  shallow  at  one  end 
and  deep  at  the  other,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  thin  ice,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  ice  sufficiently  strong  to  afford  good  footing.  The  bird  had 
apparently  alighted  in  the  pool,  and  even  here  there  was  insufficient  open 
water  for  taking  ffight  again,  and  it  was  therefore  posmble  to  study  the 
actions  of  this  bird  at  very  close  range.  When  approached,  the  bird  dove, 
and  remained  under  water  nearly  a  minute.  As  soon  as  it  came  up,  it 
would  dive  again  on  the  instant  so  long  as  the  observer  remained  near. 
The  water  was  clear,  and  the  bird  could  be  seen  plainly,  shooting  and 
aigsagging  about,  midway  between  the  surface  and  the  bottom.  While 
swinmiing  under  water,  the  neck  is  extended  to  its  utmost,  and  both  legs 
and  wings  are  used.  With  neck  outstretched,  the  bird  offers  the  least 
possible  resistance  to  the  water,  there  being  a  smooth  and  gradual  transi- 
tion from  the  tip  of  the  slender  bill  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  widest 
part  of  the  body.  The  speed  which  is  developed  under  water  is  marvelous, 
at  times  it  being  almost  impossible  to  follow  its  movements,  which  were  so 
rapid  that  the  bird  appeared  more  like  a  large,  gray  fish  darting  about. 
When  coming  to  the  surface,  the  bill  and  head  appeared  slowly,  when  a 
glimpse  of  the  observer  caused  it  to  dive  again.  In  diving,  even  though 
the  body  was  under  water,  the  bill  went  down  first,  so  that  it  really  dove 
instead  of  sinking  quietly.  After  having  been  under  water  almost  con- 
tinually for  over  fifteen  minutes,  the  bird  was  tired  out,  and  finally  came 
to  the  surface  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pond  from  the  observer.  Here, 
it  drifted  nervously  about,  giving  its  peculiar  squawking  note  every  few 
seconds.    After  being  watched  for  some  time,  it  was  driven  into  the 

1  Reed  dc  Wright.    The  Vertebrate  FaunA  of  the  Cayuga  Lake  BMln«  N.  Y.« 
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shallower  water,  where  it  suddenly  dove  and  remained  down  over  a  minute. 
It  reappeared  finally  over  two  hundred  feet  away,  crawling  upon  the  thin 
ice  through  a  hole  which  it  had  made  with  its  head  and  bill.  The  bird  was 
taken  from  the  ice  without  a  struggle  or  attempt  to  esci^)e.  The  other 
ten  living  specimens  were  picked  up  from  the  ice  on  the  lake  proper,  far 
from  any  open  water. 

The  stomach  contents  of  the  specimens  that  were  found  dead  were 
examined  and  proved  interesting,  as  in  each  case  the  sole  material  found 
proved  to  be  a  ball  of  feathers.*  Both  the  feathers  and  the  inner  wall  of 
the  gizzard  were  stained  a  deep  and  brilliant  emerald  green,  so  that  when 
the  contents  were  removed  they  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of  dried  Algse. 
Several  of  the  feathers  were  dried,  after  having  been  thoroughly  cleansed, 
and  were  identified  as  coming  from  the  belly  of  the  Grdbe  itself.  There  is 
room  for  a  great  deal  of  conjecture  as  to  the  significance  of  these  feathers 
in  the  gizzard.  All  the  birds  examined  were  fat,  and  had  died  probably  as 
as  a  result  of  severe  exposure,  rather  than  of  starvation.  Mr.  L.  A.  Fuertes 
tells  me  that  the  gizzards  of  the  various  species  of  grebes  found  in  this 
country,  which  he  has  examined,  have  invariably  contained  a  few,  and  in 
some  specimens,  quite  a  ball  of  feathers.  The  green  coloring  matter 
proved  to  be  bile.  The  presence  of  thb  bile  in  the  gizzard  is  another 
interesting  point,  a  condition  due  possibly  to  abstinence  from  food,  as  it 
was  present  in  the  case  of  every  bird  examined,  and  present  in  such  abun- 
dance as  to  be  very  noticeable.  There  are  records,  then,  of  eleven  living 
birds  that  were  captured.  Besides  these,  in  the  area  between  Ludlow- 
ville  and  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  seventeen  specimens  were  found  dead 
upon  the  ice,  making  a  total  of  twenty-eight  birds  for  eight  square  miles, 
and  undoubtedly  there  were  some  of  which  nothing  is  known.  The  Hol- 
bcell's  Grebe,  because  of  its  highly  specialized  form,  probably  suffered  the 
most  of  all  the  birds  upon  the  lake,  and  few,  if  any,  escaped. 

The  vitality  of  these  birds  is  truly  remarkable.  As  the  lake  froze  on  the 
10th,  the  birds  had  their  last  possible  chance  to  feed  on  that  date.  A  male, 
the  only  one  which  showed  signs  of  the  red  neck,  which  was  taken  on  the 
12th,  died  on  the  28th  without  having  eaten  during  its  captivity.  In 
marked  contrast  to  the  other  specimens,  this  bird  showed  no  trace  of  fat, 
and  instead  of  weighing  2.5  lbs.,  which  was  the  average  of  those  that  died  of 
exposure,  it  weighed  a  scant  1.25  lbs.  The  average  measurements  of  four 
birds  were:  length,  20  in.;  extent,  30.8  in.;  wing,  7.5  in.;  bill  along  gape, 
2.8  in. ;  tarsus,  2.5  in.    Average  weight,  2.5  lbs. 

2.  ColyxnbuB  auritus.  Horned  Grebe.—  None  of  these  birds  were 
seen  alive,  but  there  are  records  of  three  found  dead  upon  the  ice.  All 
three  specimens  had  been  greatly  damaged  by  crows  and  gulls. 

3.  PodilymbuB  podiceps.  Pied-billed  Grebe. — 'A  single  dead 
specimen  was  found  frozen  in  the  ice  near  the  east  shore,  on  the  third  day 
after  the  freezing. 
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4.  Laruf  wgvntatui.  Hbrrino  Ouix  — There  was  one  flodc  of 
forty-one  Herring  Gulb  which  spent  nx  days  within  this  fimlted  area. 
Contrary  to  their  usual  habits,  these  birds  remained  constantly  on  the  ioe, 
and  took  to  the  air  reluctantly  whiui  approached  closely.  One  intetestinc 
point  was  noted  which  showed  the  gulb  to  be  hard  pressed  for  food;  then 
were  great  numbers  of  "  Saw-bellies  "  (PomoMnu  pteudohanngtai)  froaen 
in  the  ice  at  a  depth  of  from  three  to  eight  inches.  Above  those  that  were 
nearest  the  surface,  the  ice  was  found  to  be  pecked,  showing  where  the 
gulls  had  attempted  to  reach  the  fish.  One  bird  was  actually  seen  while 
thus  occupied.  No  deaths  are  recorded  among  the  gulls,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  abundance  of  dead  ducks  upon  the  ice. 

5.  Hergua  americanus.  Mbrgansbr. —  A  number  of  females  were 
encountered  in  the  Inlet,  and  two  pair  were  constantly  seen  in  FallCredc. 
They  i4;>peared  not  to  suffer  at  all  for  lack  of  food,  and  I  often  watched 
them  dive  under  the  ice,  and  remain  under  for  a  period  ranging  from  one 
to  two  minutes.     No  dead  were  found. 

6.  Anas  rubripes.  Black  Duck.-^  During  the  first  days  of  the 
migration,  quite  a  number  of  these  birds  were  seen,  but  they  were  exceed- 
ingly wild,  and  approach  was  impossible.  A  flock  of  i4;>proximately  <me 
hundred  inhabited  the  water  hole  at  Ludlowville,  but  the  moment  th^ 
were  startled,  they  rose  and  flew  over  the  ice,  when  they  Ut,  and  where 
they  remained  for  the  most  part  until  twilight.  At  dusk  they  returned  to 
the  hole.  The  Black  Ducks  did  not  suffer  at  all  for  want  of  food,  as  more 
than  once  they  were  found  in  a  field  of  Alfalfa,  two  miles  from  the  lake. 
No  deaths  are  reported. 

7.  Harila  amerioanft.  Redhsad. —  Numerous  flocks  were  encoun* 
tered  daily,  but  they  were  smaller  in  sise  than  the  flocks  of  the  other  species, 
and  more  wary.  Only  one  small  flock  of  seven  allowed  me  to  approach 
within  forty  feet  of  them  before  they  took  to  wing,  after  which  they  rose 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  distance.  At  another 
time  one  of  these  birds  was  watched  while  standing  within  thirty  feet  of  it, 
as  it  swam  around  in  the  Inlet  in  company  with  a  Bluebiil  and  a  Golden-eye. 
This  particular  bird  was  a  female,  and  of  the  three,  was  by  far  the  most 
lively.  It  was  she  that  led  them  up  stream  a  few  yards,  and  when  they 
finally  rose,  she  took  the  lead.  The  Redheads  probably  suffered  very 
little,  though  why  any  particular  species  should  suffer  more  or  less  than 
another,  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Personally,  I  did  not  find  a  single  dead 
Redhead,  but  there  are  reports  of  two  having  been  found. 

8.  Marila  valisineria.  Canvas-back. —  The  Canvas-back  was  second 
to  the  Bluehill  in  abundance.  When  found  they  were  in  small  flocks  of 
from  three  to  thirty,  but  over  one  hundred  inhabited  the  Ludlowville  pool. 
The  numerous  flocks  were  small  in  size.  Not  a  day  passed  but  that  upward 
of  fifty  Canva-s-barks  were  seen  in  flocks  averaging  ten  or  fifteen.  These 
ducks  suffered,  to  all  appearances,  as  much  as  any  species  on  the  lake. 
A  flock  of  twenty-two  was  approached  to  within  thirty  feet  one  afternoon 
before  they  gave  any  heed,  but  finally  they  rose  heavily  and  flew  low  over 
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the  ice  a  distance  of  sixty  yards,  where  they  lit,  and  immediately  assumed 
a  resting  posture.  Two  of  these  ducks  were  captured  alive,  both  being 
taken  almost  as  easily  as  one  would  take  an  apple  from  the  ground.  The 
first  made  one  feeble  flight  when  approached,  but  that  was  all.  He  was 
followed  and  picked  up  off  the  ice  without  a  struggle.  The  second  was 
taken  from  the  ice  without  having  made  any  attempt  to  fly.  The  condi- 
tion of  both  of  these  birds  was  pitiful,  to  say  the  least.  Hardly  able  to 
stand  erect,  and  too  feeble  to  mind  what  was  going  on  around  them,  they 
sat  on  the  ice  in  a  more  or  less  dased  condition.  The  feathers  were  un- 
preened,  and  those  of  the  breast  and  belly  were  yellow  and  matted  with 
grease.  -Both  of  these  birds  were  found  on  the  ice  of  Fall  Creek.  There 
are  records  of  twenty-two  Canvas-backs  that  were  found  dead  within  this 
area.  Allowing  for  those  that  were  missed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  these 
eight  miles  held  about  twenty-eight  dead  of  this  species,  the  per  cent  of 
mortality  being  greater  than  in  any  other  species.  By  the  small  pool  of 
open  water  at  Ludlowville,  three  dead  Canvas-backs,  together  with  two 
dead  Bluebills,  were  found,  as  shown  in  the  photograph.  (Plate  XX,  Fig. 
1).  The  stomachs  examined  contained  nothing  but  pebbles,  averaging 
14.5  grams  in  weight.  These  ducks  were  woefully  thin,  being,  in  very 
truth,  nothing  but  ''  skin  and  bones.'' 

9.  limrila  marila.  Scaup  Duck,  Bluebill. —  The  most  abundant 
duck  seen  on  the  lake  during  this  period  was  the  Bluebill.  As  a  general 
rule,  these  birds  were  found  in  flocks  of  various  sizes,  ranging  from  a  few 
individuals  to  four  himdred,  but  single  birds  were  found  in  the  open  water 
of  the  various  streams  tributary  to  the  lake.  The  largest  flock  seen  was 
just  off  Portland  Point.  This  flock  was  discovered  at  rest  upon  the  ice, 
and  so  close  together  were  they,  and  so  numerous,  that  the  birds  gave  the 
appearance  of  a  solid  black  line,  and  it  was  not  until  one  had  approached 
to  within  one  hundred  yards  of  them  that  one  could  be  sure  that  it  was 
indeed  a  flock  of  ducks.  The  birds  were  quite  indifferent  to  being  ap- 
proached, and  it  was  not  until  one  was  within  two  hundred  feet  of  them 
that  they  showed  any  signs  of  uneasiness.  When  within  one  hundred 
feet,  they  rose  slowly  and  flew  some  little  distance  down  the  lake,  where 
they  settled  once  more  into  their  compact  formation.  It  was  not  until 
they  rose  that  one  realized  that  there  were  easily  over  four  hundred  ducks 
in  the  flock.  It  was  all  but  impossible  for  these  birds  to  rise  clear  of  the  ice. 
The  indifference  shown  toward  unguarded  approach,  the  reluctance  with 
which  they  rose,  the  short  distance  which  they  flew,  in  fact,  their  every 
action  bespoke  exhaustion  and  weakness.  In  a  small  piece  of  open, 
rapidly  flowing  water  in  Fall  Creek,  a  female  of  this  species  was  caught  by 
hand,  without  difficulty.  The  bird,  too  exhausted  even  to  try  to  fly,  could 
make  no  headway  agtunst  the  current,  and  was  therefore  easily  captured. 
It  was  too  weak  to  eat,  and  died  within  twenty-four  hours.  Two  peculiar 
incidents  with  regard  to  Bluebills  have  been  brought  to  my  notice.  One 
specimen  was  found  while  still  alive,  in  which  over  half  the  webbing  of 
both  feet  had  been  frozen  and  dropped  off.     Another  was  found  frozen  in  a 
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cake  of  ice,  with  nothing  but  the  head  and  about  half  the  neck  protruding 
from  the  mass.  The  duck,  still  alive,  was  chopped  out,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  ice  had  in  some  way  frozen  over  the  duck,  leaving  water  next  to 
the  body.  This  was  undoubtedly  kept  from  freezing  by  the  action  of  the 
legs  and  the  body  heat.  The  bird  was  uninjured,  and  after  being  fed, 
seemed  little  the  worse  for  its  experience.  In  all,  nineteen  dead  Bluebills 
were  found  upon  the  ice  of  the  lake,  within  six  miles  of  Ithaca,  and  reports 
coming  from  various  points  along  the  lake,  seem  to  indicate  a  rather  uni- 
form mortality  throughout  the  entire  area.  The  specimens  examined  were 
extremely  thin.  '  There  was  no  trace  of  fat  on  the  bodies,  and  the  breast 
bones  were  barely  covered  by  flesh.  The  stomachs  contained  nothing 
whatsoever,  while  in  the  gizzards  were  found  small  quantities  of  gravel 
averaging  13.45  grams  in  weight. 

10.  Clangula  clangula  amaricana.  Golden-ete. —  Golden-eyes 
were  encountered  daily,  although  they  were  less  numerous  than  any  of  the 
preceding  species  of  ducks.  When  seen  they  were  usually  in  flocks  of  from 
twenty  to  forty,  but  only  a  few  flocks  were  seen  each  day.  Usually  it  was 
impossible  to  approach  within  flfty  feet  of  these  birds,  although  in  one 
instance  a  flock  of  a  dozen  individuals  was  watched  from  a  considerably 
shorter  distance  than  this.  A  beautiful  male  specimen  was  picked  up  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Canvas-backs  were  captured,  and  with  as  little 
resistance.  To  all  external  appearances  he  was  perfect,  yet  his  body  was  a 
sad  contrast  to  his  brilliant  plumage.  There  are  records  of  Ave  dead 
Golden-eyes  found  within  the  six  miles  studied.  As  with  the  other  ducks, 
the  gizzards  contained  only  pebbles,  but  in  smaller  quantities,  averaging 
8.5  grains  in  weight. 

11.  Charitonetta  albeola.  Bxtffle-head. —  A  single  male  specimen 
of  this  species  remained  constantly  in  the  open  water  at  Ludlowville,  and 
even  with  stones  could  not  be  driven  out.  It  seemed  to  thrive  well  on  the 
com  it  found  scattered  there,  and  was  absolutely  fearless  of  human  presence. 
This  was  the  only  specimen  seen. 
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THE  NIAGARA  SWAN  TRAP. 

BT  J.  H.  FLEMING. 

Since  the  great  Swan  disaster  of  March,  1908,^  Whistling 
Swans  {Olor  columbiantu)  continue  to  settle  in  the  upper  Niagara 
River  in  spring,  and  floating  with  the  current,  a  whole  flock  is 
sometimes  caught  in  the  rapids  and  swept  over  the  Falls;  once  in 
the  trap  there  seems  slight  chance  of  escape,  though  some  birds 
survive  the  trip  over  and  of  these  a  few,  by  flying  up  the  river,  are 
able  to  surmount  the  Falls  and  escape.  The  natural  route  of 
escape  down  the  river  is  barred,  as  the  birds  object  to  flying  over 
the  ice  or  under  the  Upper  Suspension  Bridge,  and  they  usually 
fail  to  get  high  enough  in  the  air  to  clear  the  Falls. 

The  spring  of  1909  was  notable  at  Niagara  for  the  amount  of 
ice  that  filled  the  gorge  below  the  Falls  leaving  very  little  open 
water.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Wallace  for  the  following 
account  of  the  losses  of  that  spring.  "On  Sunday,  March  28th, 
eleven  swans  were  taken  on  the  ice  bridge  below  the  Falls,  Mr. 
Leblond  getting  seven  of  these,  one  of  them  alive  and  in  such  good 
condition  that  it  is  now  being  fed  and  cared  for,  and  is  becoming 
quite  tame  and  appears  to  be  practically  uninjured;  another  of 
the  eleven  mentioned  above  is  also  alive  and  to  all  appearances 
uninjured. 

"  In  addition  to  those  taken  Leblond  saw  five  others  rise  from  the 
ice  bridge  and  fly  off  up  the  river  apparently  uninjured,  although 
he  does  not  know  that  these  five  were  carried  over  the  Falls.  The 
day  on  which  the  birds  were  taken  was  neither  foggy  nor  wet; 
so  that  these  accidents  to  the  birds  apparently  happen  at  any 
time. 

*'  About  150  to  200  birds  were  seen  on  the  river  above  the  Falb 
on  the  28th,  and  another  lot  of  25  or  30  were  seen  flying  up  the  river 
one  day  near  the  end  of  last  week  (about  March  30). 

"  The  ice  bridge  extends  from  the  Upper  Suspension  Bridge  almost 
to  the  foot  of  the  Falk,  and  gives  the  hunters  very  little  chance  to 
secure  ducks  or  other  game  which  may  come  over  at  present." 

Auk.  1906.  pp.  306-309. 
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I  was  at  Niagara  FaDs,  Ontario,  oo  Apttil  15thp  and  saw  die  two 
Itviog  swans;  one  was  an  adok  with  a  lemon  ydlow  qwt  on  die 
beak,  and  die  other  was  not  fnUy  adult,  die  beak  having  an  almost 
imperceptible  flesh-colored  qiot  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  gray 
in  its  plumage.  The  only  note  die  birds  uttered  was  a  low  calL 
I  saw  Mr.  H.  limiiams  and  Mr.  Leblond  but  got  no  further  informa- 
tion than  that  in  Mr.  Wallace's  letter.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
swans  being  killed  in  1910,  but  on  Mardi  22,  Mr.  James  Savage, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  saw  a  flpdc  estimated  at  28  in  the  upper  river 
opporite  Chippewa,  Out.,  and  I  quote  from  his  letter.  ^  You  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  there  was  another  flock  of  swans  on 
the  Niagara  River  last  March  iriiich  did  not  go  over  the  Falls. 
Mr.  Broderick,  the  game  inspector  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  phoned 
me  that  there  were  twenty-eig^t  of  them  near  Navy  Island  and 
that  he  had  ^>proached  within  100  yards  of  them  before  they  took 
fli^t.  I  joined  him  in  the  afternoon  and  we  had  an  interesting 
experience  trying  to  photogn^h  them  about  a  mile  above  Goat 
Island.  Th^  finally  mounted  into  the  air  and  filed  away  towards 
Lake  Ontario.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  saved  their  lives  by 
driving  them  away  from  the  place  where  so  many  of  their  kind 
have  come  to  an  untimely  end." 

In  1911  some  swans  came  over  the  Falls,  22  were  taken  on 
March  23,  most  of  them  by  Mr.  Leblond.  Some  of  these  birds  were 
seen  by  Mr.  Wallace,  but  I  have  no  note  of  the  conditions  of  the 
weather  or  ice  at  the  time.  Mr.  Ottomar  Reinecke  of  Buffalo 
records  a  large  flock  seen  on  April  11,  presumably  in  the  upper 
river. 

The  1912  toll  is  the  heaviest  yet  recorded.  Mr.  Savage  writes 
of  the  March  losses  as  follows:  "My  notes  show  that  four  swans 
were  picked  up  on  the  morning  of  March  18,  and  seven  others 
were  secured  by  Leblond  on  the  morning  of  March  27.  He  tells 
me  that  on  this  later  day,  three  others  were  obtained  by  other 
parties." 

On  April  6  Mr.  Leblond  telephoned  me  that  a  great  number 
of  swans  had  come  over  the  Falls  that  morning,  and  that  he  had 
taken  70  out  of  the  river.  I  went  to  Niagara  Falls  next  morning 
and  saw  Mr.  Leblond  at  the  'Maid  of  the  Mist'  landing  on  the 
Canadian  side.    Two  men  were  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  break- 
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water  with  long  poles,  waiting  for  birds  to  float  in,  the  river  was 
open,  and  only  a  few  cakes  of  ice  coming  over  the  Falls;  there  was 
<a  large  mound  of  ice  rising  from  the  rocks  below  Goat  Island. 
The  outlet  of  the  power  company  on  the  American  side  discharges 
just  below  the  first  bridge  and,  sending  a  great  volume  of  water 
across  the  river,  creates  an  eddy  at  the  landing  so  that  any  bird 
eoming  down  the  river  with  the  current  is  checked  below  the 
bridge,  sent  across  the  river,  and  up  to  the  'Maid  of  the  Mist' 
landing  within  reach  of  the  watchers  on  the  breakwater.  Mr. 
Leblond  tells  me  that  he  first  heard  swans  calling  at  daybreak  on 
the  6th  and  they  very  soon  began  to  float  in.  He  did  not  say 
how  many  of  these  were  alive.  There  was  a  slight  fog  on  the 
river  at  daybreak.  During  the  day  he  took  seventy  out  of  the 
river  and  thinks  that  fifty  or  sixty  more  were  taken  by  others, 
probably  more  thai^  125  altogether;  besides  these  there  were  four 
more  taken  today,  and  I  saw  two  in  the  eddy  and  was  told  there 
were  more  on  the  shore  further  down.  Besides  these  there  were 
ten  swans  alive  in  the  river  below  the  Falls.  The  birds  taken  yes- 
terday were  at  the  Hotel  Lafayette  where  Mr.  H.  Williams 
showed  me  sixty  of  Mr.  Leblond 's  birds.  He  considers  the  total 
catch  nearer  200  than  125.  All  the  young  birds,  except  one,  had 
been  picked  out  for  eating,  so  the  proportion  of  young  to  adults 
was  probably  one  in  seven.  Everyone  agrees  that  this  flight  was 
greater  than  the  one  in  1908,  and  that  many  more  were  taken 
this  time  in  spite  of  there  being  no  ice  bridge;  the  birds  I  ex- 
amined were  less  battered  up  than  in  1908  and  could  not  have 
been  long  in  the  water,  as  they  were  dry,  that  is  the  feathers  were 
not  water  logged.  The  birds  exhibited  a  very  inter^ting  series 
of  eye  spots,  one  very  small  adult  having  a  solid  lemon  yellow  spot 
extending  forward  from  the  eye  for  nearly  an  inch  and  a  quarter; 
the  color  of  the  spots  ran  from  lemon  yellow  to  flesh  yellow.  Li 
1908  the  spots  ran  from  yellow  to  red  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  ice 
-crushing  the  birds  had  received,  and  the  subsequent  freezing. 

The  ten  birds  remaining  alive  on  the  river  below  the  Falls  were 
divided  into  two  flocks,  one  of  which  was  on  the  American  side, 
the  other  on  the  Canadian;  these  I  watched  both  from  the  river 
level  and  from  the  bank  above.  They  were  continually  floating 
down  the  river  with  the  current,  and,  taking  wing,  would  fly  up 
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towards  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  never  allowing  themselves  to  float 
past  the  'Maid  of  the  Mist'  landing  on  the  American  side;  they 
seemed  to  be  afraid  to  pass  under  the  Upper  Suspension  Bridge, 
though  their  road  to  safety  lay  down  the  river.  Herring  Gulls 
were  continually  passing  underneath  the  bridge  but  it  was  too  much 
for  the  swans  to  face.  The  swans  rise  easily  from  the  water  quite 
like  the  Herring  Gulls,  and  the  easy  flapping  of  the  wings  on  rising 
and  folding  of  the  wings  on  settling  were  much  the  same.  Only 
one  swan  rose  to  any  height  above  the  water,  possibly  half  way 
up  to  the  brink  of  the  Falls.  The  rest  kept  close  to  the  level  of 
the  water,  always  rising  against  the  current  and  flying  towards  the 
Canadian  Falls,  but  were  either  unable  through  weakness  or  too- 
frightened  to  rise  above  and  escape  into  the  upper  river.  One  bird 
was  using  a  cake  of  ice  as  a  resting  place,  but  he  too,  was  imable 
to  face  the  prospect  of  going  under  the  bridge^.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  all  these  birds  eventually  grew  too  weak  to  resist  the  current 
and  were  drowned.  The  Swans  arrive  in  the  Niagara  with  very 
little  food  reserve  and  are  unable  to  get  food  in  the  river,  and 
weakened  by  their  battle  with  the  current  fall  easily  at  night  into 
the  trap  set  by  the  rapids  above  the  Falls,  as  do  many  other 
species  of  water  birds.  I  am  told  a  good  many  Canvas-backs 
came  over  the  Falls  this  spring,  I  saw  one  on  April  7  besides 
several  Golden-eyes  that  had  met  the  same  fate.  Mr.  Savage 
in  a  recent  letter  says,  "It  seems  a  pity  that  so  many  of  these 
noble  birds  are  destroyed  every  spring,  but  I  see  no  way  to 
prevent  it,  if  they  arrive  during  the  night.  If  they  should  be  seen 
on  the  waters  above  the  Falls,  arrangement  might  be  made  to 
drive  them  away." 
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METHODS  OF  ESTIMATING  THE  CONTENTS  OF  BIRD 

STOMACHS. 

BY  W.    L.   MCATEE. 

In  his  report  on  "The  Food  of  Birds  in  India,"  C.  W.  Mason 
expresses  decided  opinions  on  the  merits  of  the  numerical  and  the 
percentage-by-bulk  methods  of  estimating  the  contents  of  bird 
stomachs.  Regarding  his  own  work,  Mason  says :  "  I  have  made 
no  statements  in  a  general  way  as  to  the  relative  bulks  of  the  food 
taken.  We  see  it  stated  repeatedly  that  relative  bulks  of  food 
taken  by  birds  are  very  important  in  any  conclusion  that  we  may 

wish   to   draw   from   economic  entomology,     [ornithology?] 

Our  only  method  for  obtaining  this  end  practically  consists  of  a 
complete  study  of  the  food  of  the  birds,  from  specimens  obtained 
throughout  the  year  under  all  climatic,  physical  and  seasonal  con- 
ditions and  even  at  different  times  during  the  day  (this  latter 
point  is  certainly  one  of  importance  in  some  birds  and  possibly 

therefore  in  most) Comparative  bulks  of  foods,  if  expressed 

merely  as  percentages,  are  of  absolutely  no  value  whatever,  and 
cannot  give  any  idea  as  to  the  true  economic  ratio  of  the  food  of 
the  bird  in  question.  What  we  want  to  know  is  the  exact  number 
of  grains  of  com,  the  number  of  insects,  etc.,  taken,  and  we  must 
not  draw  our  conclusions  from  a  small  number  of  records  nor 
from  a  mass  of  records  that  have  been  accumulated  at  one  season 
of  the  year  only.    We  must  take  a  fair  average."     (pp.  18-19.) 

As  these  dicta  regarding  the  percentage  valuation  of  the  elements 
of  bird  food  reflect  upon  the  methods  in  continuous  use  by  the  Bio- 
logical Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  since  1895,  a 
defense  of  those  methods  is  in  order.  Arguments  similar  to  those 
of  Mason  have  been  made  before,  but  always  it  appears  by  those 
having  a  relatively  small  amoimt  of  experience  in  the  actual  exami- 
nation of  the  contents  of  birds'  stomachs.  In  fact  Mason's  argu- 
ments are  not  so  strongly  opposed  to  estimation  of  percentages  by 
bulk,  as  some  of  his  sentences  by  themselves  seem  to  imply.  For 
instance  he  admits  that  the  bulk  method  would  be  satisfactory 
if  a  large  number  of  stomachs,  representing  all  localities  and  seasons. 
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be  examined.  Later  he  states  that  conclusions  must  not  be  drawn 
from  a  small  number  of  records,  we  must  take  a  fair  average.  These 
things  are  exactly  what  every  economic  investigation,  worthy  of 
the  name,  strives  to  do,  and  what  has  been  done  with  great  success 
in  the  case  of  numerous  species  of  birds  in  the  United  States.  The 
final  percentages  of  food  obtained  for  some  species  are  not  changed 
by  1  per  cent,  by  the  addition  of  100  stomachs  taken  in  a  restricted 
area  in  a  single  season. 

The  numerical  system  (which  Mason  prefers)  of  denoting  the 
contents  of  bird  stomachs  in  contrast  to  the  percentage-by-volume 
system,  has  assumed  a  number  of  different  forms.  The  modifica- 
tions we  are  acquainted  with  are  as  follows: 

1.  Gives  total  numbers  of  various  groups  of  insects,  seeds,  etc., 
taken  by  the  whole  collection  of  birds  examined. 

2.  States  the  total  number  of  birds,  taking  certain  items  of 
food,  or  in  other  words,  the  number  of  times  a  certain  food  is  taken. 

3.  States  the  number  of  birds  eating  certain  articles  of  food  and 
the  number  of  specimens  taken. 

4.  The  proportion  of  the  number  of  times  a  certain  food  is 
taken  to  the  total  number  of  times  all  foods  are  taken,  is  considered 
the  percentage  of  that  food  in  the  diet. 

5.  Estimates  the  proportions  of  food  items  according  to  their 
numerical  representation  among  the  total  of  all  sjyecimens  eaten. 

No.  1  is  used  by  Mason  (1.  c).  No.  2  by  Fisher.^  No.  3  by  King  * 
and  Newstead,'  No.  4  by  Gilmour,*  and  No.  5,  for  the  estimation 
of  animal  food  only,  by  Wilcox.'  The  last  named  estimates  the 
percentages  of  vegetable  food  by  bulk. 

Thus  6  investigators  who  have  tried  to  present  the  results  of 
stomach  examinations  by  a  numerical  system,  have  adopted  at 
least  5  verv  distinct  methods.  This  indicates  that  no  verv  satis- 
factory  numerical  system  has  thus  far  been  proposed,  a  fact  which 
has  not  however  prevented  3  of  these  men,  viz:  Mason,  King,  and 
Wilcox,  from  severely  criticising  the  percentage-by-volume  method. 


»  fFishcr.  A.  K.J  Bui.  1.  Biol.  Survey.  1889,  pp.  133-143.  and  Bui.  3.  Biol.  Survey, 
1893. 

»  King.  F.  U.     Trans.  Wis.  State  Agr.  8oc..  Vol.  XXIV.     1880. 
»  Newstead,  R.     Suppl.  Joum.  Bd.  Agr.  (London],  XV.  No.  9.  Dec..  1908. 
*  Gilmour.  John.     Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc.  Scotland,  1896.  pp.  1-93. 
»  Wilcox.  E.  V.     Bui.  43.  Ohio  Agr.  Exp.  Sta..  Sept..  1892,  pp.  115-131. 
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In  striking  contrast  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  about  a  numerical 
system  is  the  consistent  application  of  the  volumetric  method, 
by  at  least  9  American  food  analysts.  Dr.  G.  B5rig  of  Germany 
prefers  the  related  but  more  technical  and  difficult  method  of 
ascertaining  proportions  by  weight. 

Some  of  Wilcox's  objections  to  the  percentage-by-bulk  system 
are  stated  in  the  following  quotation.^ 

"How  to  estimate  the  relative  proportions  of  the  various  fodd 
matters  found  in  the  stomachs  examined  is  a  very  important  but 
rather  difficult  question.  Upon  a  slight  consideration  it  becomes 
evident  that  we  cannot  base  our  proportions  upon  the  relative 
bulk  of  different  materials.  To  illustrate,  suppose  we  place  on  one 
side  of  the  equation  a  blackberry  and  on  the  other  enough  chinch 
bugs  to  equal  the  bulk  of  the  berry.  It  would  obviously  be  very 
absurd  to  assume  that  the  one  coimterbalances  the  other.  Mr. 
King . . .  .has  considered  this  difficulty  in  the  following  words: 

"  If  we  compare  the  com  plant-louse,  the  gall  stage  of  the  grape 
phylloxera,  the  plum  curculio,  the  small  parasitic  military  micro- 
gaster,  which  lay  its  eggs  in  several  kinds  of  cutworms,  the  potato 
beetle  and  the  chinch  bug  with  the  large  coral-winged  grasshopper 


bu 


k  for  bulk,  the  ratios  will  appear  about  as  follows: 
Coral-winged  grasshopper  =  12,000  military  microgasters. 

=    3,000  phylloxera. 


tt 
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=    1,500  com  plant-lice. 

=       750  chinch  bugs. 

=         60  plum  curculios. 

=  7  potato  beetles. 

=    1,000  young  potato  beetles. 
"  By  a  system  of  gauging  bulk  for  bulk  it  is  evident  from  the  table 
that  one  coral-winged  grasshopper  eaten  by  a  bird  would  give  it  a 
credit  which  would  offset  completely  the  destruction  of  12,000  mili- 
tary microgasters,  a  proposition  sufficiently  absurd." 

We  may  remark  that  Wilcox's  own  system  of  estimating  the 
proportions  of  animal  food  according  to  the  number  of  individuabt 
violates  every  intent  of  this  precept,  as  it  also  gives  all  individuab 
equal  weight. 


»  Wilcox.  E.  v.     Bui.  43.  Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta..  Sept.,  1892.  pp.  118-119. 
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F.  H.  King,  who  is  thus  quoted  by  Wilcox,  further  asks:^ 

"  How  shall  a  bircCs  food  account  be  expressed  numericaUy  in  terms 
of  debit  and  credit?  This  is  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
important  of  all  the  questions  requiring  solution  in  order  to  express 
the  specific  economic  relations  of  any  bird. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  after  the  food  of  a  bird 
has  been  classified  under  the  heads  "Elements  Beneficial"  and 
"Elements  Detrimental"  to  man,  neither  the  relative  volumes  nor 
the  relative  weights  of  these  two  classes  of  material  can  express  the 
true  economical  relations  of  the  bird.     (p.  3d8.) 

**  A  peck  of  plimis  and  a  peck  of  curculios,  a  peck  of  wheat  and 
a  peck  of  chinch-bugs,  or  a  peck  of  com  and  a  peck  of  cutworms, 
are  manifestly  not  to  be  considered  as  equivalent  values  on  opposite 
sides  of  any  account."     (p.  399.) 

And  Mason  says  as  above  noted  "Comparative  bulks  of  food, 
if  expressed  merely  as  percentages,  are  of  absolutely  no  value  what- 
ever, and  cannot  give  any  idea  as  to  the  true  economic  ratio  of  the 
food  of  the  bird  in  question." 

First  it  should  be  stated  that  these  gentlemen  have  no  occasion 
to  be  so  emphatic;  their  criticisms  are  wide  of  the  mark  for  no 
one  claims  that  percentages  do  express  economic  values.  They  are 
simply  convenient  handles  to  facts  and  they  must  be  interpreted. 

This  point  is  well  brought  out  by  the  arguments  Wilcox  advanced 
in  proposing  his  hybrid  system.    He  says: 

"  Having  seen  from  the  start  that  the  ratios  of  the  different  food 
materials  could  not  justly  be  estimated  according  to  bulk,  and 
having  seen  also  that  a  system  based  upon  the  number  of  insects, 
plant  fruits,  etc.,  found  in  the  stomachs  examined  would  be  almost 
equally  likely  to  introduce  error,  and  that  it  would  be  a  system 
particularly  difficult  to  carry  out  in  consequence  of  the  fragmentary 
condition  of  the  food,  I  decided  to  combine  these  two  systems  of 
computing  the  proportions  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  me  to  repre- 
sent justly  all  the  elements  of  food.  It  would  be  approximately 
true  to  say  that  I  have  estimated  the  proportion  of  animal  food 
according  to  the  number  of  the  individuals,  and  vegetable  food 
according  to  bulk.    But  all  fruits  which  have  a  definite  number  of 

>  Trans.  Wis.  State  Agricultural  Society.  Vol.  XXIV.  1886. 
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seeds  have  been  estimated  upon  a  numerical  basis.  It  is  evident 
that  this  would  have  been  very  difficult  or  even  impossible  in  the 
case  of  blackberries  or  raspberries  in  which  the  number  of  seeds  is 
so  variable. 

"It  may  be  objected  that  the  computation  of  the  vegetable 
food  on  one  basis  and  of  the  animal  food  upon  another  basis  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  error.  But  I  have  exercised  all  care  and  diligence 
to  avoid  every  possibility  of  error,  and,  in  fact,  an  estimation  of 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  kinds  of  food  would  not  make 
the  vegetal  part  appear  larger  than  it  really  is,  since  a  raspberry 
or  blackberry  is  no  greater  in  bulk  than  an  earthworm  or  May 
beetle.  It  may  as  well  be  admitted  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth  can  be  attained 
in  a  statement  of  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various  food  mate- 
rials in  a  bird  diet. 

"  But  even  after  we  have  tabulated  the  numerous  articles  of  food 
in  their  differing  proportions  in  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  manner, 
the  task  is  by  no  means  completed.  In  order  that  we  may  decide 
whether  the  robin  is  on  the  whole  a  benefit  or  an  injury  to  farmers 
and  gardeners,  we  must  first  determine  the  economic  relations  of 
the  various  species  of  plants  and  animals  upon  which  the  robin 
feeds." 

It  b  very  evident  that  interpretation  of  economic  values  b  the 
most  important  point  in  presenting  the  results  of  stomach  examina- 
tion. Whether  such  results  are  expressed  by  the  numerical  or  by 
the  percentage  system,  the  figures  in  themselves  are  powerless  to 
convey  an  impression  of  economic  values.  Hence  the  assertions 
of  Mason,  King  and  others  are  no  more  a  criticism  of  the  percentage- 
by-bulk  system  than  they  are  of  the  numerical  system.  For 
instance  King's  dictum  that  "a  peck  of  com  and  a  peck  of  cut- 
worms are  manifestly  not  to  be  considered  as  equivalent  values  on 
opposite  sides  of  any  account,"  applies  just  as  w^  to  his  own  nu- 
merical accounts.  Does  it  mean  anything  definite  to  say  that  10 
individuak  of  a  certain  species  of  bird  have  consumed  20  beneficial 
insects  and  35  injurious  ones?  Do  these  figures  tell  us  whether 
the  insects  in  question  are  large  or  small?    Whether  they  are 

1  Bull.  43.  Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta..  Sept..  1892.  pp.  119-120. 
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greatly  or  only  moderately  beneficial  or  injurious?  do  the  figures 
give  us  any  idea  as  to  whether  this  account  about  balances?  or 
whether  one  side  greatly  overbalances  the  other? 

On  the  contrary  it  is  evident  that  they  stand  just  as  much  in 
need  of  interpretation,  as  do  percentages.  Hence  the  question 
between  the  two  systems  is  not  purely  one  of  expression  of  economic 
values,  as  some  supporters  of  the  numerical  system  would  have 
us  believe,  but  one  of  the  means  best  adapted  to  expressing  the  rela- 
tions between  the  various  food  elements.  To  the  writer's  mind 
the  percentage-by-bulk  system  has  all  the  better  of  the  argument, 
but  let  us  not  so  decide  without  giving  the  various  numerical 
systems  a  hearing. 

Mason  says,  ''What  we  want  to  know  is  the  exact  number  of 
grains  of  com,  the  number  of  insects,  etc."  To  illustrate  we  may 
cite  one  of  Mason's  summaries:  "Of  142  insects  taken  by  12  birds, 
7  are  beneficial,  50  injurious  and  85  neutral."  (p.  118.)  Are  we* 
to  understand  that  this  bird  does  good  and  harm  in  the  proportions 
of  50  to  7?  Not  unless  the  insects  mentioned  are  of  equal  size  or 
at  least  of  equal  capacity  for  good  or  harm.^  Suppose  the  useful 
species  are  large  forms  which  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  the 
injurious  ones  small  ones  of  no  consequence.  Or  if  you  please, 
make  just  the  reverse  supposition.  In  neither  case  do  the  figures 
above  supply  the  information  necessary  to  reach  a  final  conclusion. 
The  objection  that  these  authors  make  to  our  percentages,  apply 
equally  well  to  their  figures  —  they  do  not  give  any  idea  as  to  the 
true  economic  ratios.  Liike  the  percentages  they  must  be  inter- 
preted. 

The  principal  variation  of  the  numerical  system  aside  from  that 
of  Wilcox,  which  has  previously  been  discussed,  is  that  used  by 
John  Gilmour  in  his  paper '  on  the  Wood  Pigeon,  Rook  and  Starling. 
In  a  review  of  this  paper  Professor  Beal  states:'  "Mr.  Gilmour 
reckons  his  percentages  from  the  number  of  times  that  the  bird 
has  taken  the  food,  and  from  this  concludes  that  grain  and  husks 
constitute  58  per  cent  of  the  Rook's  food.     Insects  and  grubs 

1  Insects  whoso  economic  status  depends  upon  their  food  habits,  and  this  in- 
cludes the  majority,  are  very  properly  reclconed  by  bulk,  for  as  a  rule  the  larger 
will  do  more  harm  or  good  than  the  smaller  ones. 

>  Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc.  Scotland.  1896.  1-93. 

•  Auk  XIV.  No.  1.  Jan..  1897.  p.  10. 
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reckoned  in  the  same  way,  amount  to  23  per  cent.  It  can  hardly 
be  claimed  that  this  is  the  most  accurate  method  of  calculating 
the  relative  amounts  of  food  found  in  a  bird's  stomach.  Birds 
are  fond  of  eating  a  great  many  different  things,  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  which  may  be  small,  just  as  human  beings  eat  a  little 
butter  and  sugar  at  nearly  every  meal,  but  never  make  a  whole 
dinner  of  either.  To  illustrate,  in  an  examination  of  2258  stomachs 
of  the  Crow  Blackbird,  com  amounted  to  35  per  cent  of  the  food 
by  bulk,  but  when  reckoned  by  the  number  of  times  taken  it 
aggregated  52  per  cent." 

Other  illustrations  from  Professor  Beal's  work  show  still  greater 
diveisity  between  percentages  obtained  by  these  two  methods. 
For  instance  spiders  were  found  in  26  per  cent  of  389  stomachs 
of  Hylocichla  ustidaiay  but  composed  only  1.82  per  cent  of  the 
stomach  contents  by  bulk.  The  same  data  for  Hylocichla  guttata  is : 
spiders  were  found  in  49  per  cent  of  514  stomachs,  but  made  up 
only  7.35  per  cent  of  the  total  contents.  Ants,  much  smaller 
creatures  on  the  average  than  spiders,  while  found  in  fewer  stomachs 
(249  as  contrasted  with  254)  of  the  Hermit  Thrush,  compose  a 
considerably  larger  volume  of  the  food,  namely  12.54  per  cent. 
This  fact  is  just  contrary  to  the  normal  expectation,  and  would 
never  be  guessed  from  figures  showing  merely  the  frequency  of 
occurrence.  The  misleading  nature  of  such  figures  is  further 
shown  by  the  fact  that  wild  fruits  found  in  243  stomachs  somewhat 
fewer  than  held  ants,  compose  26.86  per  cent  or  more  than  twice 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  bulk  of  the  food.  Furthermore 
caterpillars,  occurring  in  268  or  52  per  cent  of  the  stomachs,  and 
hymenoptera  (other  than  ants),  found  in  136  or  26  per  cent,  form 
nearly  equal  percentages  (within  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent)  of  the 
total  subsistence. 

Beyond  showing  the  futility  of  Gilmour's  particular  variety  of 
the  numerical  system,  these  instances  prove,  that  frequency  nota- 
tions, no  matter  whether  they  refer  to  systematic  or  to  economic 
groups,  do  not  indicate  the  importance  of  these  groups  in  the  diet 
of  the  species  concerned.  Hence  they  do  not  suffice  for  the  needs 
of  economic  investigations. 

Let  us  see  what  other  objections  can  rightfully  be  lodged  against 
the  numerical  system.     In  the  first  place  the  adherent  to  this 
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system  deprives  himself  of  the  possibility  of  referring  accurately 
to  the  contents  of  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  stomachs 
of  birds  in  general,  and  probably  of  a  majority  of  those  containing 
vegetable  food.  In  most  cases  it  is  impossible  to  accurately  count 
the  number  of  individuals  of  much  comminuted  animal  matter, 
and  practically  every  stomach  containing  animal  food  has  a  portion 
of  it  in  this  condition.  Who  can  reckon  the  number  of  earthworms 
when  only  the  spicules  are  left,  or  caterpillars  by  the  spines,  or 
fishes  or  moths  by  their  scales?  Evidently  figures  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  ground  up  oats,  wheat,  com,  and  their  young  shoots,  nor 
to  fruit  pulp,  nor  to  berries  containing  an  indefinite  number  of 
seeds.  Who  can  tell  from  an  inspection  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  how  many  apples,  peaches,  or  grapes  a  bird  has  bitten 
into,  or  how  many  strawberries,  blackberries  or  figs  it  has  sampled? 
Hence  a  very  important  feature  of  economic  work,  in  fact  the  most 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  cannot  be  expressed 
by  the  numerical  system.  This  fact  alone  proves  the  inadequacy 
of  the  method.  It  is  noticeable  that  Mason  was  unable  to  carry 
out  his  intention  as  to  counting  all  items,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  Ficus  fruits,  and  of  various  buds  and  shoots.  Neither  can  he 
refrain  from  using  expressions  denoting  bulk  proportions  of  food.^ 
King  for  the  best  of  reasons  takes  no  cognizance  of  vegetable 
food  in  his  tables,  but  has  the  audacity  to  condemn  the  percentage 
system  almost  in  the  same  breath.  As  an  example  of  the  way 
King's  methods  work  out,  we  may  quote  his  account  of  the  food 
of  the  Blue  Jay  (/.  c.  p.  540).  "Of  31  specimens  examined,  19  had 
eaten  acorns;  15,  30  beetles,  among  them  several  species  of  Harpa- 
lidos  and  a  Ceionia;  2,  2  caterpillars;  2,  2  grubs;  one,  some  other 
larvae;  2,  grasshoppers;  5,  com;  one,  wheat;  and  one  berries. 
No  stomach  was  found  to  contain  only  insects;  and  of  those  which 
contained  beetles,  their  remains  never  composed  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  contents,  and  usually  less  than  one-tenth." 
Thus  King  could  not  count  the  individuals  of  6  out  of  9  items  of 
food  in  stomachs  of  Blue  Jays,  and  must  express  himself  in  percent- 
ages, in  order  to  explain  that  the  item  —  beetles  —  apparently 


^  See  particularly  the  accounts  of  Molpastes  bengalensia,  Oriolut  kundoo,  Ac- 
ridotheret  triatis.  Sturnopattor  contra,  Turtur  9uraten»i9  T.  riaoriu»,  and  Franeo- 
linu9  vulgaris. 
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second  in  importance,  **  never  composed  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  contents  [of  stomachs],  and  usually  less  than  one-tenth." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that  the  numerical  system  would 
be  of  no  use  at  all  in  the  case  of  a  majority  of  mammal  stomachs 
as  the  food  is  so  finely  ground.  Comminuted  food  presents  no 
great  obstacles  to  percentage  estimation,  howeveri  as  nearly  all  of 
its  can  be  reckoned  in  the  accoimt  by  this  system.  Lord  Kelvin 
has  said  "When  you  can  measure  what  you  are  speaking  about, 
and  express  it  in  numbers,  you  know  something  about  it;  but 
when  you  cannot  measure  it,  when  you  cannot  express  it  in  numbers, 
your  knowledge  is  of  a  meager  and  unsatisfactory  kind;  it  may  be 
the  beginning  of  knowledge,  but  you  have  scarcely  in  your  thoughts 
advanced  to  the  stage  of  science."  It  follows  therefore  that  a 
method  of  estimating  bird  food  which  is  powerless  to  express  any- 
thing about  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food,  has  "scarcely 
advanced  to  the  stage  of  science." 

Under  the  numerical  system,  the  tendency  is  for  insects  or  other 
food  elements  with  very  resistant  parts  to  get  an  undue  representa- 
tion among  the  items  contained  in  the  stomachs.  For  instance  the 
mandibles  of  grasshoppers  or  of  beetles  or  certain  stony  seeds  may 
persist  in  the  stomach  while  one  or  more  meals  following  that  from 
which  they  are  derived,  have  been  eaten  and  digested.  When 
numbers  only  are  used  we  must  count  one  insect  for  each  pair  of 
mandibles,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  numerical  majority 
of  the  insects  in  a  stomach,  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  food. 
Under  the  percentage-by-bulk  system  the  error  due  to  the  presence 
of  relics  of  past  meak,  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.^ 

The  reason  is  that  in  examining  large  series  of  stomachs  inequali- 
ties of  size  tend  to  balance  each  other.  The  insects  being  entire, 
a  grasshopper  will  equal  in  bulk  say  10  of  a  certain  species  of 
carabid  beetle,  but  another  stomach  may  contain  the  jaws  of  20 
or  more  grasshopi>ers  and  only  one  of  the  carabids,  which,  however, 


>  It  should  not  be  understood  from  this  and  following  remarks,  that  the  writer 
believes  in  the  long  persistence  of  food  particles  in  birds'  stomachs,  for  his  position 
is  Just  the  reverse.  What  is  meant  is  that  in  the  great  majority  of  birds,  digestion 
is  a  continuous  process,  and  what  may  be  termed  a  meal.  t.  e.  a  stomach  full  of 
fk^shly  taken  food,  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  harder  portions  of  one.  or 
perhaps  more  than  one  previous  "meal."  It  is  probable  that  only  in  rare 
Is  any  particle  of  food  retained  in  a  stomach  more  than  a  few  hours. 
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will  exceed  the  foimer  in  bulk.  If  only  the  tibial  plate  of  a  grass- 
hopper is  present,  a  mosquito  will  far  exceed  it  in  size,  and  wfll  get  a 
correspondingly  greater  percentage.  Under  the  numerical  system 
we  would  write  down  one  grasshopper  and  one  mosquito,  and  none 
could  guess  that  the  mosquito  was  a  real  component  of  the  present 
meal,  and  the  grasshopper  a  mere  trace  of  a  meal  gone  by.  Asmall 
ant  may  thus  surpass  in  bulk  the  remains  (accessory  genital  glands) 
of  several  much  larger  moths,  and  so  on.  Long  series  of  stomachs, 
taken  in  many  localities  at  all  seasons,  tend  to  smooth  over  the 
irr^;ularities  due  to  differences  in  sise.  This  hai^)en8  because  the 
present  meal  being  greatest  in  bulk  always  gets  diief  recognition, 
and  past  meals  represented  by  mere  traces,  receive  little  or  no 
percentage  valuation.  A  large  series  of  stomachs  yields  many 
present  meals  of  all  the  important  food  elements.  Each  of  these 
elements  therefore  is  represented  in  the  stomachs  by  numerous 
freshly  taken  specimens  which  receive  full  percentage  allowance, 
as  well  as  by  residual  traces  whidi  add  little  to  the  total  propor- 
tion.   Approximate  proportionate  representation  is  thus  assured. 

On  the  other  hand  if  we  use  the  numerical  system,  an  insect  or 
other  food  item  receives  the  same  recognition  if  represented  by  a 
mere  trace  as  it  would  if  entire.  In  summing  up  the  food  of  a 
number  of  individuals  therefore,  instead  of  getting  a  cross-section 
as  it  were  of  the  various  typical  meals,  we  get  records  of  the  more 
durable  elements  of  meals  piled  on  each  other,  until  an  entirely 
false  idea  of  the  food  is  obtained. 

Dr.  Fisher  justly  observes  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  the  birds  of  prey,  which  disgorge  the  less  digestible 
remains  of  each  meal,  leaving  the  stomach  entirely  empty.  It  is 
probable  that  a  numerical  system  is  better  adapted  to  stating 
the  food  of  these  birds  than  of  any  other  group. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  the  estimation  of  the  percentage  of  food 
items  by  bulk,  logically  rests  on  the  firm  foundation  of  a  bird's 
natural  requirement  of  a  certain  average  quantity  of  food  per  day. 
A  bird,  just  as  a  man,  needs  a  certain  food  value,  or  number  of 
calories  per  day,^  and  in  the  long  run,  this  is  obtained  from  a 

1  Dieticians  make  thoir  computations  on  the  basis  of  weight,  and  one  economic 
omitholoKist  —  Rttiig  of  Germany  —  has  used  dry  weights  in  part  of  his  work. 
But  these  methods  consume  much  time  and  are  probably  unnecessary  for  the 
degree  of  accuracy  now  required  in  economic  work.  Estimation  of  bulk  per- 
gitagcs  oomes  nearest  in  sdentlflc  accuracy  to  weighing. 
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certain  average  bulk  of  food.  We  thus  have  for  each  species  a 
standard  of  food  consumption,  by  which  we  can  computate  its 
demands  for  any  multiple  or  fraction  of  the  standard  period.  The 
number  of  insects,  seeds,  etc.,  consumed  cannot  be  so  standardized. 
This  is  true  partly  because,  many  of  the  items  cannot  be  counted 
(as  explained  above),  and  partly  because  the  elements  of  food  vary 
so  much  in  size.  Thus  a  bird  may  take  as  a  certain  proportion  of 
its  subsistence,  10  grasshoppers,  or  it  may  take  instead  50  beetles, 
or  1000  ants.  In  view  of  this  fact  what  does  it  mean  to  say  so 
many  birds  took  a  certain  number  of  beneficial  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  injurious  insects.  Can  we  possibly  learn  by  numbers  their 
relation  to  the  whole  food?  It  b  perfectly  evident  that  a  bird 
requires,  not  a  certain  number  of  insects  and  seeds  per  day,  but  a 
certain  average  bulk  of  food,  which  may  be  made  up  of  an  exceed- 
ingly wide  variety  of  items  of  very  diverse  sizes.  It  follows  there- 
fore that  we  can  estimate  the  importance  of  any  element  of  the  diet, 
only  when  we  know  its  proportion  to  the  standard  requirement. 

We  must  express  ourselves  in  terms  of  bulk  also  when  we  desire 
to  state  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  crops.  The  cultivator 
wishes  to  know  how  many  quarts  of  cherries  or  pecks  of  grain  the 
birds  are  apt  to  destroy  in  a  year.  We  can  make  these  estimates 
with  greatest  accuracy  when  we  know  the  proportion  of  the  annual 
food  of  birds,  composed  of  these  items. 

Supi)ose,  using  the  numerical  system,  we  say  we  have  examined 
100  Crow  stomachs  and  foimd  in  them  675  kemeb  of  com.  What 
does  this  mean?  Can  we  learn  by  a  numerical  comparison  with 
the  grasshoppers,  or  acorns  eaten,  what  proportion  of  the  yearly 
food  consists  of  com?  The  case  is  different  if  we  can  say  that  com 
constituted  15  per  cent  of  the  food  of  these  100  Crows.  We  then 
know  something  about  the  Crows*  relative  taste  for  com,  know  that 
they  could  have  taken  much  more,  but  chose  to  eat  other  things. 
The  farmer  in  the  locality  in  which  they  were  collected  knows  from 
such  a  statement  about  what  damage  he  may  expect  from  Crows. 

Without  the  percentage-by-bulk  system  the  writer  would  have 
been  unable  to  make  the  following  statements  *  regarding  the  food 
of  the  Black-headed  Grosbeak,  namely:   "that  the  animal  food  of 

>  Bull.  32.  Biol.  Survey.  1908.  p.  76. 
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the  Black-head,  consistmg  almost  wholly  of  injurious  insects,  is 
practically  twice  the  bulk  of  the  vegetable  food,  or  more  than  four 
times  that  portion  which  is  pilfered  from  man";  and  that  "for 
every  quart  of  fruit  eaten,  more  than  3  pints  of  black  olive  scales 
and  more  than  a  quart  of  flower-beetles,  besides  a  generous  sprink- 
ling of  codling  moth  pupae  and  cankerworms  fall  prey  to  this  gros- 
beak." 

The  percentage-by-bulk  system  has  a  further  advantage  in  that 
it  indicates  approximately  the  proportion  of  the  total  feeding  time 
a  bird  spends  in  eating  the  various  elements  of  its  food.  For 
instance,  if  we  state  that  a  certain  Blackbird  spends  about  half 
its  time  eating  grain,  as  we  may  with  approximate  truth  if  50 
per  cent  of  its  food  is  grain,  we  present  this  fact  in  a  much  more 
graphic  way,  than  we  would  be  able  to  do,  were  our  knowledge 
confined  to  the  number  of  kernels  contained  in  a  series  of  stomachs. 
The  writer  expressed  this  idea  in  a  slightly  different  form  when 
writing  about  the  food  of  wild  ducks.  He  then  said:  ^  "Although 
on  first  thought  a  percentage  of  less  than  5  for  wild  rice  may  seem 
small  it  really  means  that  these  16  species  of  ducks  get  a  twentieth 
of  their  annual  subsistence  from  this  grain;  in  other  words,  the 
quantity  they  eat  would  support  them  for  two  and  a  half  weeks, 
if  wild  rice  were  fed  upon  exclusively.  Similarly,  wild  celery,  which 
forms  6.65  per  cent  of  their  food,  would  suffice  for  three  and  a 
half  weeks;  and  pondweeds,  which  form  13.88  per  cent,  for  more 
than  seven  weeks." 

These  illuminating  expressions  of  the  importance  of  various 
items  of  bird  food  are  impossible  under  any  numerical  system. 
Neither  does  a  numerical  system  supply  the  basis  for  graphic 
representation  of  the  proportions  of  bird  food,  such  as  the  sectors 
of  circles  method  devised  by  Judd,*  the  curve  plottings  introduced 
by  Professor  Beal,'  or  the  shaded  columns  used  by  the  wTiter.* 

The  chief  beauty  of  the  percentage  system  however  is  that  it 
permits  those  comparisons  of  one  part  of  a  bird's  diet  with  another 
part,  or  the  food  of  one  species  or  group  of  species  with  that  of 


»  circular  81.  Biol.  Survey.  1911.  p.  2. 

»  See  Yearbook  U.  8.  Dep't  of  Agriculture.  1900. 

•  See  Bull.  13.  Biol.  Survey. 

•  See  Bull.  23.  Biol.  Survey,  1905.  p.  29. 
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another,  which  are  a  sine  qua  rum  in  scientific  economics.  It  means 
so  little  to  say  for  instance  as  Mason  does:  "Of  110  insects  taken 
by  35  birds  [Common  Mynah],  58  are  injurious,  5  beneficial  and  47 
neutral,"  (p.  103)  and  "of  39  insects  taken  by  14  birds  [Pied 
Mynah],  1  is  beneficial,  25  injurious,  and  13  neutral/'  (p.  109). 
How  can  the  import  of  thtee  figures  be  judged  unless  they  are  put 
into  proportions?  And  they  cannot  be  so  compared,  from  the 
data  given,  since  the  insects  are  of  many  sizes,  and  consequently 
of  varying  economic  importance. 

But  when  we  read  that  weed  seeds  form  36  per  cent  of  the  annual 
food  of  the  Cardinal  and  15  per  cent  of  the  diet  of  the  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak,  we  can  appreciate  at  once  the  comparative  value  of  weed 
seed  as  food  to  these  two  birds,  and  the  rank  of  the  species  as 
destroyers  of  weed  seeds.  Citation  of  long  lists  of  the  numbers 
of  neutral,  beneficial  and  injurious  insects  which  are  not  susceptible 
of  direct  comparison,  soon  confuses  the  mind,  while  the  same  facts 
expressed  in  percentages  have  directness  and  clearness  obtainable 
in  no  other  way. 

Professor  S.  A.  Forbes,  the  pioneer  economic  ornithologist, 
whose  skillful  laboratory  work  and  clear  thinking,  laid  so  firm  a 
foimdation  for  subsequent  workers  in  this  field,  adopted  the 
percentage-by-bulk  method.  He  explains  ^  that  in  stomach  exami- 
nation "opportunity  is  afforded  for  careful  and  trustworthy  esti- 
mates of  the  ratios  each  element  bears  to  the  other,  so  that  the 
average  significance  of  the  food  can  be  discovered.  Practically, 
this  is  indispensable.  Whatever  method  fails  of  this,  while  its 
results  may  be  interesting,  and  may  have  a  certain  general  value, 
can  never  afford  a  basis  for  anything  better  than  indefinite  opinion. 
It  can  never  settle  the  case  for  or  against  the  birds. 

"This  method,  while  by  far  the  best  of  the  three,  has  its  slight 
disadvantages.  Some  things  eaten  by  birds  leave  no  appreciable 
trace  in  the  stomach.  For  example,  it  is  difficult,  by  this  method, 
to  determine  with  certainty  those  birds  which  greatly  injure  grapes 
by  breaking  the  skin  of  the  fruit  and  sipping  the  juice.  This 
difficulty  applies  only  to  Uquid  food.  Other  errors  may  arise 
from  the  shorter  or  longer  periods  for  which  different  kinds  of  food 
will  last  in  the  stomach;   but  of  this  we  have  no  proof.     I  have 

1  BuU.  111.  state  Lab.  Nat.  Hist..  Vol.  I.  No.  3. 1880. 
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depended  almost  entirely  on   this method   of  investigation, 

because  it  is  evidently  the  most  profitable  and  reliable,  and  be- 
cause the  method  of  cursory  observation  having  been  resorted  to 
heretofore,  most  of  the  recorded  facts  are  due  to  it.  So  far  as  one 
method  could  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  other,  it  was  desirable 
that  this  more  tedious  and  laborious  but  more  fruitful  one  should 
be  given  greater  prominence."     (pp.  87-88). 

The  volumetric  method  of  stomach  analysis  has  twice  received 
official  sanction  by  the  Biological  Survey.  In  1895  Professor  W.  B. 
Barrows  wrote  that  "  In  the  case  of  a  bird  which  eats  insects  only 
it  might  be  possible  to  use  the  numerical  method  with  some  ac- 
curacy; yet  even  then  much  would  have  to  be  left  to  individual 
judgment  in  estimating  how  many  small  insects  were  equivalent 
to  one  large  one,  or  how  many  harmful  insects  would  be  necessary 
to  offset  the  consumption  of  a  given  number  of  beneficial  insects. 
Moreover,  only  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  would  it 
be  possible  to  determine  just  how  many  individuak  of  each  kind 
were  represented  in  the  stomach  contents,  for,  even  if  swallowed 
whole,  so  soon  as  digestion  begins  the  individual  insects  become 
dbmembered,  crushed  and  broken,  and  within  a  short  time  only 
the  hardest  parts,  such  as  heads,  wing  covers,  legs,  and  jaws,  remain 
in  recognizable  condition. 

"It  has  seemed  best,  therefore,  in  attempting  to  determine  the 
proportions  of  the  various  food  substances  in  Crow  stomachs,  to 
depend  upon  the  method  of  equal  masses  or  bulks,  which  method 
is  adopted  in  the  present  bulletin.  In  most  cases  the  number  of 
individual  seeds,  insects,  or  other  animals  has  been  recorded  also, 
but  these  numbers  have  not  been  considered  in  determining  per- 
centages.*' ^ 

In  1901  Dr.  Sylvester  D.  Judd  in  describing  the  process  of 
stomach  examination  said :  "  After  each  element  in  a  bird's  stomach 
has  been  identified  and  placed  in  a  separate  pile,  the  percentages  of 
the  different  elements  are  estimated  by  volume.  (Of  course  it 
must  be  understood  that  mathematical  exactness  is  not  attainable 
in  these  examinations;  but  every  possible  means  is  taken  to  reduce 
the  error  to  a  minimum,  and  with  a  sufficient  number  of  stomachs 
a  very  correct  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  proportions  of  the 


1  Bull.  6.  Biological  Survey.  1895.  pp.  28-29. 
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diflPerent  elements  of  the  food.)  [A  footnote  in  original].  In 
recording  the  results  of  examinations  a  s^fMurate  record  is  made 
for  each  species  and  for  each  month.  Monthly  averages  are  based 
on  the  number  of  stomachs  collected  in  the  month,  but  yearly 
averages  are  determined  from  the  monthly  averages;  for  unless 
the  collections  of  stomachs  were  much  more  evenly  distributed  as 
to  months  than  they  are  at  present,  an  average  based  directly  on 
the  number  of  stomachs  collected  in  the  year  would  be  misleading." 
The  results  would  be  just  so  much  more  accurate  if  the  abundance 
and  distribution  of  nuiterial  warranted  reduction  of  the  time-unit 
to  a  week,  or  better  a  day.  The  writer  has  proposed  also,  as  a 
farther  step  toward  accuracy,  to  reduce  the  disturbing  effect  of 
peculiar  local  conditions  by  averaging  the  contents  of  stomadis 
collected  in  one  locality  in  the  same  month,  and  giving  such  aver- 
ages (of  more  than  a  certain  minimum  number  of  stomach  contents) 
equal  weights  in  the  monthly  tabulation. 


SUMMART. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  method  of  reckoning  the  contoits 
of  bird  stomachs  solely  by  the  number  of  individual  insects  or 
seeds,  is  that  the  method  takes  no  account  of  size  of  the  objects, 
and  hence  conveys  no  idea  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  groups 
concerned  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  foot  elements. 

Size  has  much  to  do  with  economic  status  —  i.  e.,  capacity  for 
good  or  harm  —  and  it  receives  proper  recognition  only  under  the 
percentage-by-bulk  system. 

We  have  shown  furthermore  that  statements  as  to  the  frequency 
with  which  certain  food  items  are  taken  by  birds,  by  no  means 
indicate  the  importance  of  these  items  in  the  diet  of  the  species. 
Under  the  volumetric  method  however,  the  proportions  the  various 
elements  contribute  to  the  animal's  subsistence  are  evident  at  a 
glance,  and  the  animal's  capacity  for  good  and  for  harm  are  cleariy 
shown. 

Numerical  notations  in  most  cases  greatly  exaggerate  the  im- 

>  Bull.  15.  Biological  Surrey.  1901.  pp.  14-15. 
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portance  of  elements  of  the  food  that  have  parts  very  resistant  to 
digestion,  a  difficulty  which  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  when  pro- 
portions are  estimated  according  to  the  volumes. 

Numerical  systems  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Finely 
comminuted,  fleshy,  or  pulpy  food,  or  food  occurring  in  indefinite 
masses  cannot  be  reckoned  by  numbers.  Under  the  percentage- 
by-bulk  system,  all  food  can  be  included  in  the  computations. 
Intelligible  comparison  of  one  part  of  the  diet  with  another  or  of 
the  food  of  one  species  or  group  of  species  with  that  of  another,  as 
well  as  graphic  representation  of  the  proportions  of  the  food,  are 
only  possible  when  the  volumetric  method  is  used.  This  system 
is  the  better  therefore,  as  the  more  complete  is  always  superior  to 
the  less. 

On  the  other  hand  statements  of  the  frequency  of  occurrence 
of  food  items  in  bird  stomachs  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  rough 
indices  of  availability  of  the  food  or  of  relish  for  it.  And  statements 
of  the  number  of  individuals  in  stomachs  have  an  interest  as 
"  records,"  the  interest  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  bigness 
of  the  number. 

The  ideal  system  from  the  writer's  point  of  view  is  one  that 
combines  the  good  points  of  both  the  numerical  and  volumetric 
methods  —  a  system  which,  as  a  matter  of  record,  counts  individ- 
uals as  far  as  possible,  or  at  least  in  enough  instances  to  assure 
the  inclusion  of  typical  cases,  and  which  further  estimates  the 
proportion  of  all  important  items  by  bulk.  Such  a  system  has 
been  approved  and  used  by  Forbes,  Beal,  Barrows,  Kalmbach, 
Judd,  Sanderson,  Dearborn,  Weed  and  the  writer,  among  American 
investigators.  The  consistency  with  which  it  has  been  applied 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  vagaries  of  numerical  systems  which 
have  scarcely  been  used  alike  by  any  two  writers.  We  have  shown 
that  the  chief  criticisms  that  have  been  aimed  against  the  volu- 
metric system,  apply  equally  well  to  the  numerical  methods. 
The  latter  have  other  weak  points  that  do  not  appear  in  the  per- 
centage-bj'-bulk  system,  and  the  few  good  points  peculiar  to  the 
numerical  system  can  profitably  be  combined  with  the  volumetric 
method.  This  gives  us  a  compromise  technique  that  contains  all 
of  the  good  features  and  a  minimum  of  the  weaknesses  of  its  com- 
ponents. 
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THE  BREEDING  BIRDS  OF  SOUTHERN  CENTER 

COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY   RICHARD  C.    HARLOW. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  set  forth  in  a  systematic 
way,  the  results  achieved  by  the  author  during  four  years  of 
systematic  ornithological  investigation  in  southern  Center  County, 
Pennsylvania.  The  period  covered  by  the  observations  is  from 
September  1,  1908,  to  May  20,  1912,  with  the  exception  of  the 
summers  of  1909  and  1910,  when  field  work  stopped  about  June  10. 
Observations  were  made  in  eastern  Ferguson  township;  Patton 
township,  southeast  of  Buffalo  Run;  College  township,  and  the 
western  and  southern  parts  of  Harris  township.  A  few  records 
are  included  in  this  paper  which  are  based  on  data  collected  in 
parts  of  Jackson  and  Brown  townships,  Hundington  County,  near 
the  Center  County  line,  which  seems  legitimate  since  the  physi- 
ography of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  two  counties  is  essentially 
the  same  and  moreover,  all  the  species  nesting  in  this  part  of 
Huntington  County,  with  one  exception,  have  been  found  in  the 
adjacent  regions  of  Center  County. 

So  far  as  identification  of  species  and  authenticity  of  the  records 
are  concerned  it  has  been  the  ix)licy  of  the  author  to  include  no 
record  of  which  there  is  the  slightest  doubt,  as  mbleading  state- 
ments and  erroneous  identification  are  all  too  common  at  the 
present  time.  A  hypothetical  list  is  given  where  are  placed  various 
species  whose  status  is  not  beyond  question  and  other  species, 
not  found  as  yet,  but  whose  occurrence  as  breeders  is  to  be  hoped 
for  in  this  locality.  The  data  gathered  represent  the  work  of  a 
vast  number  of  field  trips  during  the  last  four  breeding  seasons. 
Certain  regions,  especially  Stone  Valley,  Hundington  County; 
Tussey  Valley,  Center  County:  and  all  of  College  township, 
Nittany  Valley  have  been  studied  quite  extensively  and  the  list 
for  these  localities  is  probably  nearly  complete. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  very  little  published  on 
the  birds  of  this  section,  and  that  little  has  undoubtedly  been  mis- 
leading to  a  certain  extent.     A  previous  paper  on  this  subject 
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contains  many  errors  and  statements  that  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  true  scientific  questioning,  although  all  credit  is  due  its  author 
and  much  of  his  work  b  of  great  value.  Mr.  W.  E.  C.  Todd  of 
Pittsburg  made  a  number  of  observations  here  about  1895,  but 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Musgrave,  practically 
no  ornithological  work  has  been  done  in  this  region  until  Mr. 
Foster  White  and  the  author  began  their  studies  in  1908.  The 
previous  lack  of  data,  in  many  respects  made  the  work  all  the  more 
pleasing  for  every  observation  was  of  value. 

According  to  Bulletin  No.  10  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  all  of  Center  County  lies  in  the 
Alleghanian  faunal  area  of  the  Transition  Zone.  However,  since 
that  time,  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Rhoads  in  his  "Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersev"  includes  all  of  Center  Countv  northwest 
of  the  Bald  Eagle  range,  in  the  Canadian  Zone,  and  all  southwest 
of  thb  range  in  the  Alleghanian.  The  truth  would  seem  to  lie 
between  the  two,  and  the  author  believes  that  here  as  in  other 
sections  of  the  Pennsylvania  mountains  where  primeval  conditions 
are  rapidly  changing,  we  find  a  remarkable  overlapping  of  faunas. 
It  is  essentially  a  region  of  unexpected  realities  and  unrealized 
expectancies,  where  Canadian  and  Carolinian  species  nest  side  by 
side.  Here  we  find  the  Tufted  Tit  summering  in  the  same  ravine 
as  the  Magnolia  Warbler  while  even  more  striking  is  the  sight 
of  the  Acadian  Flycatcher  and  the  Canadian  Warbler  feeding  their 
young  in  neighboring  bushes.  Southwest  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Alleghanies,  Stone  Valley,  Hundington  County,  and  Bear  Meadows, 
Center  County  seem  to  approach  nearest  to  the  typical  Canadian 
Life  Zone,  but  even  in  these  places  many  boreal  species  are  lacking 
and  many  austral  species  are  present  to  disprove  this  statement. 

Center  County  occupies  the  very  center  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  'Keystone  of  the  Keystone*  as  it  were,  and  stretches 
away  like  an  irregular  lozenge  with  the  oblong  ends  pointing  north- 
cast  and  southwest.  It  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  bv  Clearfield 
County;  on  the  northeast  by  Clinton,  Union  and  Snyder;  on  the 
south  by  Hundington  and  by  Blair  on  the  southwest.  Its  area 
is  1230  square  miles,  thus  making  it  the  largest  county  in  the  state. 
The  Bald  Eagle  Mountains  divide  the  county  nearly  in  half;  to  the 
northwest,  stretches  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies;    to  the 
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soodiwest  the  coimtiy  is  roDmg  mod  mountminous  with  seveffml 
fattMul  \-mDeTs.  Most  of  the  appended  data  was  collected  in  the 
Nittanj'  Valley  and  along  the  Hiindington  County  line.  Thb 
region  is  remariEable  for  its  lack  of  large  bodies  of  water*  and  this 
feature  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  the  few  water  biids  whidi 
nest  here  and  also  for  the  fact  that  the  bird  life  is  most  abundant 
in  the  valleys  along  the  mountain  streams.  A  detailed  account 
of  several  places  which  have  been  marked  by  certain  t>  pes  of  biid 
life  follows  so  that  the  read^-  may  better  understand  the  x^arious 
allusions  to  these  localities. 

Some  two  miles  to  the  west  of  State  College  we  find  the  **'  Barrens** 
a  peculiar  tract  of  land  with  sandy  soO  and  undoground  drainage. 
The  original  stands  of  lumber  were  cut  years  ago  and  repeated  fires 
have  kept  down  reproduction  so  that  now  we  find  a  tract,  miles 
in  extent  with  a  dense  second  growth  of  scrub  oak.  white  oak. 
pitch  pine  and  quaking  aspen.  Here  and  there  we  see  scattered 
patdies  of  woodland  but  the  region  is  featured  by  its  da[ise  under- 
growth and  lack  of  large  timber. 

About  one  mile  to  the  northeast  of  State  College*  Thompson*s 
spring  gives  rise  to  a  credc,  locally  known  as  Sand  Run.  Just 
below  Center  Furnace  this  creek  is  bordered  on  the  southeast  by  a 
marsh«  several  acres  in  extent.  A  luxuriant  growth  of  marsh 
grasses,  marsh  marigold  and  reeds,  along  with  a  few  bushes  and 
cat-tails,  make  the  location  a  paradise  for  swamp-loving  birds. 
The  water  varies  from  one  to  twenty-four  inches  in  depth  with  an 
average  of  perhaps  four  inches. 

Between  the  first  and  second  ridges  of  the  Seven  Mountains,  lies 
the  narrow  first  valley  with  its  streams  bordered  by  masses  of 
rhododendrons  and  a  few  scattering  hemlocks,  mute  witnesses 
of  the  greed  of  the  lumberman.  Farther  up  on  the  ridges  we  find 
groves  of  pitch  pine  and  Table  Mountain  pine,  chestnut  oak  and 
red  oak. 

*  Farther  back  in  the  mountains  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ridges  lies  the  section  known  as  Bear  Meadows  with  an  altitude 
of  2200  feet.  Here  pitcher-plants,  sundews  and  cranberries  grow 
in  profusion  while  the  black  spruce  and  balsam  recall  at  once  the 
northern  bogs.  The  undergrowth  consists  of  an  almost  impene- 
trable jungle  of  rhododendron,  and  here  yet  linger  the  bear,  the 
deer,  and  the  porcupine,  secure  in  their  mountain  retreat. 
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Farther  down  the  valley  and  across  the  line  in  Hundington 
County  we  find  the  section  known  as  Stone  Valley.  The  popula- 
tion is  sparse  and  many  of  the  residents  consider  it  an  event  of 
their  lives  to  visit  State  College,  only  eleven  miles  away.  Here 
Laurel  run  wends  its  way  through  dense  rhododendron  thickets 
with  a  scattering  shade  of  hemlock,  mostly  second  growth,  black 
birch  and  yellow  birch.  Several  slashings  occur  along  the  old 
lumber  roads  where  the  undergrowth  is  almost  impenetrable  and 
where  we  find  occasional  giant  dead  hemlocks  still  standing, 
spumed  by  the  axeman  on  account  of  some  defect. 

Hie  typical  woodlot  of  the  region  is  composed  of  black  and 
scarlet  oaks,  shagbark  and  white  hickory,  pitch  pine  and  white 
oak.  Several  stands  of  white  pine  occur,  but  mostly  as  second 
growth. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  author  to  express  his  thanks  especially 
to  Mr.  Foster  White,  to  whose  conscientious  and  indefatigable 
labors  much  of  the  success  of  these  investigations  is  due.  Mr. 
David  Harrower  has  also  given  me  free  access  to  his  notes  on  the 
birds  of  this  region,  many  of  which  are  of  great  value.  Thanks  are 
also  due  to  Messrs.  Douglass  Spencer,  Herbert  Mathers  and  Frank 
Crai^ead  for  valuable  assistance,  and  lastly,  the  author  wishes 
to  thftnk  Professor  W.  R.  McConnell  of  the  Department  of  Zoology 
of  State  College  for  the  assistance  and  encouragemoit  he  has  always 
80  willingly  tendered. 

The  list  of  breeding  birds  of  southern  Center  County  follows. 

1.  Butorides  Tirescens  virescens.  Green  Heron. —  Regular  and 
fairly  common  summer  resident  in  suitable  locations.  Prefers  small  groves 
or  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  water  and  usually  nests  in  the  highest  branches. 
Have  examined  two  nests  in  this  vicinity.  The  first  was  found  May  22, 
1909,  and  was  built  25  feet  up  in  the  top  of  an  apple  tree  in  an  orchard. 
It  contained  five  fresh  eggs.  The  second  nest  was  found  after  the  young 
had  flown  and  was  30  feet  up  in  a  box  elder,  in  an  open  grove  along  a 
stream.    Both  were  near  Thompson's  spring. 

2.  Rallus  ylrginianus.  Virginia  Rail. —  Regular  and  common 
summer  resident  in  the  swamps  at  Center  Furnace  and  probably  elsewhere. 
In  1909  three  sets  of  ten  eggs  each  were  collected  here  on  June  7.  One  set 
was  fresh  and  the  others  far  incubated.  In  1910  the  birds  were  present 
but  no  extended  search  was  made  for  their  nests  and  in  1911  one  set  was 
found  at  the  same  place  and  one  set  of  10  eggs  was  taken  May  28,  1912. 
They  choose  the  drier  parts  of  the  marsh  in  which  to  nest  while  the  Sora 
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Rail  iiwITji  boikb  over  deeper  water.  Sets  are  uisuall^  comfUs^  by 
Jmmt  I,  sad  the  female  oommences  incubatioii  with  tbe  Hist  egg  laid. 

3w  BoanmcsffaliiUk.  Sora. —  Regular  and  apparently  more  Gommoa 
—■"'Ml"  leBdent  than  the  Viigmia  Rail^  in  tlie  dame  swamp.  Ttw  Sora 
Rail  onaltf  boilda  aeveral  nests  wfaidi  are  either  used  as  shams  or 
absndoiicd  before  the  eggs  are  laid.  The  foUowing  occupied  oests  hare 
been  found. 

June    7,  1909.    Ten  fresh  eggs. 

June    7,  1909.    One  fresh  egg. 

June    7.  1909.    Six  hatching  eggs,  three  newlv  hatched  Rails. 

June    6,  1910.    Eleven  far  incubated  eggs. 

June    6,  1910.    Xine  far  incubated  eggs. 

May  28,  1912.    Twehre  fresh  eggs. 

In  1911  the  birds  were  seen  in  their  usual  numbers  but  no  search  was 
made  for  their  nests. 

4.  Ftifloiula  minor.  Woodcock. —  Regular  and  fairiy  common  sum- 
mer resident  in  the  swampy  bottomlands  in  the  mountains.  Has  been 
noted  throughout  every  breeding  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Stone  Valley 
and  Bear  Meadows.  April  29,  1911,  Mr.  White  and  I  observed  four  male 
Woodcocks  giving  their  aSrial  flight  song  in  the  twilight  near  Stone  Valley. 
The  locality  was  in  the  bottom-lands  of  Laurel  Run  which  are  largely- 
eovcied  with  second  growth.  Mr.  Douglas  Spencer  found  a  female  with 
four  newly  hatched  young  in  this  vicinity,  May  15,  1911. 

5.  MttitiM  inaimlaiia.  Spotted  Sandpiper. —  Common  summer 
resident;  found  about  all  creeks  and  bodies  of  water  in  the  open  countr>'» 
bat  usually  nesting  back  from  the  water  in  cultivated  fields  or  bushy 
paBtures. 

6.  Qiyechus  Tociferas.  Killdeer. —  The  same  renuurks  apply  to 
this  species  though  it  is  usually  more  noticeable  than  the  Spotted  Sand* 
piper.    Nests  almost  entirely  back  from  the  water  in  the  cultivated  fields. 

7.  Bonasa  umbeUui  umbeUus.  Ruffed  Grouse. —  An  abundant 
permanent  resident  throughout  the  mountains  and  also  found  commonly 
in  the  Barrens.  During  late  April,  the  drumming  may  be  heard  throughout 
the  day  in  these  localities  and  the  birds  are  frequently  flushed.  Though 
the  birds  are  abundant,  but  two  nests  have  come  to  my  notice.  One  of 
these  was  found  by  a  student  while  trout  fishing  near  Pine  Grove  and  held 
tetk  hatching  eggs  on  May  23,  1910.  The  other  was  found  by  Mr.  David 
Harrower  and  held  six  fresh  eggs  in  June,  1911. 

8.  MaleagrU  gallopaTO  silTettrU.  Wild  Turkey. —  Regular  and 
tolerably  common  permanent  resident,  though  rarely  seen.  I  have  ob- 
served Wild  Turice3rs  or  their  tracks  in  the  Barrens,  near  Stone  Valley  and 
along  Mount  Nittany,  and  the  birds  breed  in  all  these  localities.  They 
are  reputed  to  be  fairiy  common  near  Buffalo  run  in  Patton  township  and 
the  fanners  tell  me  that  they  frequently  see  the  young  in  company  with 
the  parent  feeding  in  the  open  fields  near  the  woods. 

9.  Zenaiduim  macroura  earoUnantia.    Mourning  Dovs.— Quite 
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common  summer  resident  throughout  the  region  and  nesting  in  all  localities 
except  the  deep  woods.  Found  quite  commonly  about  old  estates  in  pines, 
in  old  orchards  or  in  open  groves  of  pine  in  the  mountains.  Has  been 
found  breeding  from  the  ground  up  to  twenty-five  feet,  usually  at  the  base 
of  limbs  but  sometimes  in  hollows.  Eggs  have  been  found  as  early  as 
April  17, 1910,  and  as  late  as  July  23, 1911,  in  the  latter  instance  they  were 
far  incubated. 

10.  Cathartes  aura  septentrionaliB.  Turkey  Vulture. —  The 
Turkey  Vulture  may  usually  be  seen  on  any  day  throughout  the  simuner, 
and  undoubtedly  breeds  at  certain  localities  in  the  moimtains  though  no 
nests  have  been  found.  During  late  June  the  author  has  observed  them 
frequently  about  Bald  Knob  and  sailing  over  the  Tussey  VaUey  and  has 
sought  vainly  for  their  nests  in  the  rock  ledges  at  Shingletown  Gap. 

11.  Accipiter  cooperi.  Cooper's  Hawk. —  The  most  common 
breeder  of  our  larger  hawks.  Nests  regularly  either  in  the  larger  woodlots 
through  the  more  open  country  or  in  the  denser  mountain  forests.  The 
following  occupied  nests  have  been  found. 

May    4,  1909.    Foiu*  slightly  incubated  eggs. 
April  28,  1910.    Five  fresh  eggs. 
May  14,  1910.    Four  incubated  eggs. 
May    2,  1912.    Three  fresh  eggs. 

Two  nests  were  located  while  in  the  process  of  building  in  1911,  but 
circumstances  prevented  later  investigations. 

12.  Buteo  borealis  borealis.  Red-tailed  Hawk. —  An  uncommon 
permanent  resident.  The  author  has  not  found  the  nest  of  this  bird, 
though  he  has  several  times  observed  it  in  the  breeding  season.  Mr. 
Douglass  Spencer  informs  me  that  he  observed  several  of  these  birds*  in 
early  April,  1911,  near  Fillmore. 

13.  Buteo  platypteruB.  Broad-winged  Hawk. —  A  regular  but 
rather  scarce  summer  resident;  its  range  apparently  limited  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountain  streams  in  the  gaps  and  ravines.  The  Broad-winged 
Hawk  has  been  observed  in  the  breeding  season  in  Stone  Valley,  Shingle- 
town Gap,  in  Bear  Meadows,  and  near  Pine  Grove  Mills.  The  following 
nests  have  been  found. 

May  8,  1910.     Two  fresh  eggs. 

July    1,  1911.     One  downy  young  hawk  probably  ten  days  old . 
Both  these  nests  were  on  the  banks  of  mountain  streams,  the  first  in  a 
hemlock  and  the  second  in  a  dead  yellow  birch. 

14.  Falco  sparverius  sparverius.  Sparrow  Hawk. —  Ck)mraon 
summer  resident  throughout  the  open  country,  nesting  either  in  solitary 
trees  or  in  small  woodlots.  The  Sparrow  Hawk  always  nests  in  a  hollow, 
but  the  size  ma}'  vary  from  a  small  Flicker's  hole  to  an  enormous  natural 
cavity,  two  feet  in  diameter.  A  number  of  nests  have  been  found  —  the 
earliest  with  five  half-incubated  eggs  on  April  26,  1910,  near  Lemont  and 
the  latest  with  four  slightly  incubated  eggs  on  May  27,  1910,  near  State 
College. 
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15.  OtiiB  asio  asio.  Scbeech  Owl. —  Common  permanent  resident 
throughout  the  open  country.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
found  but  one  nest,  he  has  often  seen  the  young  birds  still  in  the  down  and 
at  least  two  pairs  breed  on  the  College  campus.  Screech  Owls  here  show 
a  marked  preference  for  holes  in  old  orchard  trees  and  in  large  elms  along 
the  creeks.  The  gray  form  is  more  prevalent  here.  A  nest  with  three 
eggs  found  April  13,  1912. 

16.  Bubo  Yirginianui  yirginianus.  Great  Horned  Owl. —  A  rare 
but  regular  permanent  resident  apparently  restricted  to  the  wilder  moim- 
tainous  regions.  It  has  been  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  Bald  Knob,  Bear 
Meadows  and  Stone  Valley.  In  spite  of  diligent  search,  no  nests  have  been 
found,  but  the  birds  have  been  seen  Feb.  25,  1910,  during  their  breeding 
season  near  Monroe  Furnace. 

17.  Coccyzui  americanui  americanus.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 
—  Regular,  but  rather  uncommon  summer  resident,  most  frequently 
found  in  second  growth,  or  damp  thickets  in  the  more  open  country  where 
it  breeds. 

18.  CoccyzuB  erjrthrophtlialinui.  Black-billed  Cuckoo. — 
Scarce  summer  resident,  the  more  frequent  form  in  the  thickets  and  second 
growth  of  the  mountainous  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  Bald  Knob,  Bear 
Meadows  and  Stone  Valley. 

19.  Ceryle  alcyon  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher. —  Regular  and 
fairly  common  summer  resident  in  suitable  localities  throughout  the  more 
open  coimtry.  Rarer  along  the  mountain  streams.  The  Kingfisher 
builds  either  in  the  banks  of  streams  or  less  commonly  in  quarries  or  sand 
banks  remote  from  water.    The  following  nests  have  been  found. 

May  22,  1909.  One  fresh  egg. 
May  11,  1910.  Six  fresh  eggs. 
May  18,  1912.    Seven  incubated  eggs. 

20.  Dryobates  ▼iilosuB  ▼illosus.  Hairt  Woodpecker. —  Scarce 
permanent  resident  in  the  larger  bodies  of  timber;  most  frequently  found 
along  the  base  of  the  moimtains.  It  has  been  noted  throughout  the  breed- 
ing season  near  Pine  Grove  Mills,  in  Stone  Valley  and  along  the  base  of 
Mount  Nittany,  near  McBride's  Gap  and  at  Waddles. 

21.  Dryobates  pubescexiB  xnedianus.  Downy  Woodpecker. — A 
very  common  permanent  resident  in  the  open  count r>',  but  its  nests  are 
difficult  to  find.  During  the  breeding  season  it  is  most  frequently  observed 
in  woodlots,  groups  of  trees  near  streams,  or  in  orchards.  In  the  mountains 
it  is  uncommon.  We  have  noted  but  two  nests.  The  first  was  found 
May  30,  1909,  and  contained  four  half  fledged  young,  while  the  second 
held  a  completed  set  of  5  eggs  on  May  19,  1912. 

22.  Phl(Botoxni28  pileatus  abieticola.  Northern  Pileated  Wood- 
pecker.—  A  scarce  permanent  resident  now  restricted  to  the  mountainous 
districts  and  the  wilder  portions  of  the  barrens.  The  extreme  sh3me88  of 
these  birds  renders  observation  most  difficult.  The  Pileated  Woodpecker 
occurs  regularly  throughout  the  breeding  season  in  the  wild,  almost  im- 
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penetrable  swamps  and  slashings  of  Stone  Valley  and  Bear  Meadows. 
One  nest  with  two  fresh  eggs  was  found  May  2,  1912. 

23.  Melanexpes  erythrocaphaluB.  Red-headed  Woodpecker. — 
An  abundant  summer  resident  throughout  the  open  valleys,  nesting  in 
)>ractically  every  woodlot  and  orchard  about  State  Ck>llege  and  the  ad- 
joining towns  and  sometimes  raising  two  broods  in  a  season.  From  a 
number  of  nests  examined,  the  earliest  with  six  fresh  eggs  was  found  May 
26,  1910,  and  the  latest  with  four  fresh  eggs  on  July  10,  1911. 

24.  ColM>t68  auimtUB  luteus.  Northern  Fucker. —  An  abundant 
summer  resident  throughout  the  open  vaUeys  nesting  most  frequently  in 
orchards  and  woodlots.  Less  common  in  the  more  open  mountain  forests. 
Earliest  nest  examined  held  eleven  eggs  on  May  9, 1910;  latest  nest  June  7, 
1910,  with  seven  fresh  eggs.  The  average  date  when  sets  are  completed 
is  May  12. 

25.  Antrostoxnui  Tocifenu  Tocifenu.  Whip-poor-will. —  Quite 
common  summer  resident  throughout  the  mountain  forests.  It  apparently 
does  not  breed  in  the  more  open  country. 

26.  Chordeiles  yirginianus  vlrginianus.  Nighthawk. —  Rare  sum- 
mer resident  in  the  open  country.  Found  about  old  fields  where  there  is  an 
outcrop  of  flat  stones. 

27.  Ch»tura  pelagica.    Chimnet  Swift. —  The  Swift  is  an  abun- 
dant summer  resident  throughout  the  open  country  about  houses  and,  in 
fact,  wherever  suitable  chimneys  are  found  where  it  may  nest.    Large' 
numbers  breed  in  the  capped  chimneys  of  the  chemistry  building  on  the 
College  campus. 

28.  Archilochus  colubris.  Ritbt-throated  Hummingbird. —  Regu- 
lar but  rather  scarce  summer  resident  in  the  open  valleys  as  well  as  along 
the  borders  of  the  mountain  forests.  In  the  open  country  it  breeds  about 
estates,  in  woodlands  and  in  orchards.  I  have  found  but  one  nest,  which 
contained  two  fresh  eggs  on  June  7,  1909.  This  was  built  in  the  College 
orchard. 

29.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  Kingbird. —  Abundant  summer  resident 
of  the  open  or  cleared  valleys,  where  it  nests  in  nearly  every  fruit  orchard. 
The  average  time  for  complete  sets  of  eggs  is  about  June  6. 

30.  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Crested  Flycatcher. —  Very  common 
summer  resident  throughout  the  valleys  and  open  woodland,  nesting  most 
abundantly  in  old  apple  orchards.  The  usual  time  for  complete  sets  of 
eggs  is  about  June  5. 

31.  Sayomia  phoobe.  Phgbbe. —  Very  abundant  summer  resident, 
nesting  indiscriminately  about  out-houses,  bams,  ruined  buildings,  under 
bridges  or  on  the  sides  of  rock  ledges  in  the  mountains.  Near  Pine  Grove 
in  an  old  ore  furnace,  a  nest  of  Phoebe  was  found  with  six  distinct  stories. 
Average  time  for  first  sets  April  28. 

32.  Myiochanes  virexiB.  Wood  Pewee. —  Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent, nesting  usually  in  open  woods,  orchards  or  about  estates.  But  three 
nests  have  come  to  my  notice. 
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No.  1.    June  20,  1911.    Two  fresh  eggs. 

No.  2.    June  29,  1911.    Two  fresh  eggs. 

No.  3.    August  7,  1911.    Two  half  fledged  young. 

33.  Bmpidonax  yirescexiB.  Acadian  Flycatcheb. —  Rare  summer 
resident  along  the  mountain  streams.  Have  observed  it  several  times  in 
1910  in  Hundington  Ck>unty  where  two  old  nests  were  found.  In  July,  191 1, 
a  female  with  two  young  was  seen  between  First  and  Second  mountains. 

34.  Bmpidonax  minimus.  Least  Flycatcher. —  Rare  sim[imer 
resident  in  small  groves  or  fruit  orchards.  Usually  about  one  pair  is  seen 
throughout  the  breeding  season  but  no  nests  have  been  found. 

35.  OctocoriB  alpestriB  praticola.  Prairie  Horned  Lark. — 
Summer  resident  in  the  op)en  fields  of  the  valleys,  varying  in  abundance. 
In  1909  and  1912  they  were  fairly  common,  while  in  1910  and  1911  they 
were  very  rare.  No  nests  have  been  found  though  the  birds  have  been 
observed  in  every  month  of  the  year. 

36.  Cyanocitta  cristata  cristata.  Blue  Jay. —  Regular  but  scarce 
summer  resident  in  the  wooded  areas,  most  frequently  found  along  the 
moimtain  trails.  A  nest  with  five  eggs  was  found  in  Stone  Valley,  May  8, 
1910. 

37.  CorvuB  coraz  principalis.  Northern  Raven. —  Rare  but 
regular  resident  in  the  wilder  sections,  nesting  in  ledges  of  rocks.  UsuaUy 
has  complete  sets  by  March  5.     (C/.  Cassinia,  1910,  p.  11.) 

38.  CorvuB  brachyrhynchos  brachyrhynchos.  Crow.  —  Very 
abimdant  breeder,  being  especially  abundant  in  the  medium  sized  woodlots 
in  the  valleys.  Incubation  begins  about  April  10,  the  eggs  numbering 
four  or  five. 

39.  MolothruB  ater  ater.  Cowbird. —  Breeds  regularly  but  in- 
frequently throughout  the  open  vaUeys,  laying  from  May  20  to  June  5. 
In  this  region  its  eggs  have  been  found  in  the  nests  of  the  Chipping  Sparrow, 
Red-eyed  Vireo,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Phoebe  and  Bluebird. 

40.  Agelaius  phODniceuB  phooniceus.  Red-winged  Blackbird. — 
Breeds  abimdantly  throughout  the  open  country  wherever  there  are  any 
small  swamps,  several  pairs  often  nesting  close  together.  The  complete 
set  of  three  or  four  eggs  is  laid  from  May  20  to  May  25. 

41.  Stiimella  magna  magna.  Meadowlark. —  Abundant  summer 
resident  in  grassy  fields  through  the  valleys,  but  its  nests  are  hard  to  find. 
Nesting  begins  the  first  week  in  May  and  two  broods  are  reared. 

42.  Icterus  spurius.  Orchard  Oriole. —  Scarce  but  regular 
summer  resident  in  orchards  and  about  estates.  I  have  seen  two  nests 
and  both  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Harrower  have  found  nests  with  young 
in  late  June. 

43.  Icterus  gabula.  Baltimore  Oriole. —  Breeds  abimdantly  in 
orchards,  about  estates  and  especially  in  ehns  along  streams.  Here  four 
eggs  are  the  normal  set,  while  three  and  five  are  found  less  frequently. 
The  eggs  are  laid  about  May  25. 

44.  Quiscalui  quiflcula  quiscula.    Purple  Crackle. — 
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45.  QuiBcalus  quiBCuU  nneus.  Bronzed  Crackle. —  Both  forms 
of  the  Crackle  have  been  taken  here  during  the  nestmg  season,  but  the  moet 
common  form  is  intermediate  between  the  two.  They  nest  most  commonly 
in  coniferous  trees  about  estates  and  lay  their  four  or  five  eggs  about  May  5. 

46.  Afltragalinus  triBtis  tristiB.  Coldfinch. —  Breeds  abundantly 
throughout  the  open  valleys,  in  orchards,  about  estates  and  in  shade 
trees  as  well  as  in  patches  of  second  growth.  In  1911  I  found  sets  of 
from  four  to  six  eggs,  from  July  23  to  August  11. 

47.  PocBcetes  gramineus  graznineus.  Vesper  Sparrow. —  Breeds 
abundantly  in  the  open  fields,  showing  a  preference  for  high  dry 
ground  and  raises  two  broods.  In  1911  I  took  a  set  of  four  eggs  on 
July  24. 

48.  Pasaerculus  sandwichexiBiB  saTaxma.  Savannah  Sparrow. — 
Breeds  rarely  in  the  open  fields  of  the  valleys.  My  only  record  is  a  nest 
and  two  far  incubated  eggs  which  I  collected  on  July  20, 191 1 . 

49.  Amxnodramus  saTazmaruxn  auitraliB.  Crasshopper  Spar- 
row.—  Breeds  abundantly  in  the  grassy  fields  and  meadows  throughout 
the  vaUeys,  but  I  have  not  found  any  occupied  nests.  On  July  20,  1911, 
a  deserted  nest  with  one  fresh  egg  was  found. 

50.  Spisella  pasaerina  passerina.  Cuipping  Sparrow. —  Breeds 
abundantly  throughout  the  valleys,  in  orchards  and  shade  trees  as  well  as 
in  vines  about  houses,  and  raises  two  broods.  The  first  set  of  three  or 
four  eggs  is  deposited  about  May  10. 

51.  Spisella  pusilla  pusilla.  Field  Sparrow. —  Abundant,  nesting 
in  old  weedy  pastures  and  fields,  where  there  are  patches  of  briers  or 
bushes.  Raises  two  broods  and  the  first  set  of  three  or  four  eggs  is  bad 
about  May  5  —  the  second  set  in  early  July. 

52.  Melospisa  xnelodia  xnelodia.  Song  Sparrow. —  Breeds  abun- 
dantly throughout  the  open  valleys.  Two  or  three  broods  are  reared  and 
the  four  or  five  eggs  may  be  found  from  May  1  until  late  in  August. 

53.  Pipilo  erythrophthalznus  erythrophthalznus.  Towhee. — 
Nests  abundantly  in  second  growth  in  the  mountains  and  about  clearings 
and  less  commonly  in  the  valleys.  On  July  19,  1911,  a  nest  with  three 
half  incubated  eggs  was  located. 

54.  Passarina  cyanea.  Indigo  Bunting. —  Regular  and  fairly  com- 
mon breeder  along  the  border  of  woods  and  in  second  growth  and  clearings 
in  the  mountains,  raising  two  broods.    But  two  nests  have  been  found. 

August  17,  1911.     Four  newly  hatched  young. 
August  18,  1911.    Three  slightly  incubated  eggs. 

55.  Piranga  erythroxnelas  Scarlet  Tanager. —  Rare  breeder  and 
confined  mostly  to  the  mountains.  It  has  been  noted  throughout  the 
summer  in  Stone  Valley  but  no  nests  have  been  found. 

56.  Progne  subis  subis.  Purple  Martin. —  Breeds  rarely  and  irreg- 
ularly. In  the  summer  of  1908  two  pairs  bred  at  State  College,  and  two 
pairs  bred  in  1912. 

57.  Petrochelidon  liinifroxis  liinifFOZiB.    Cuff  Swallow. —  Regu- 
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lar  but  not  very  common  sunmier  resident  throughout  the  cultivated 
sections. 

58.  Hirundo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow. —  Very  abundant 
breeder  throughout  the  valleys,  nesting  in  bams  or  under  bridges.  Usu- 
ally completes  its  sets  of  four  or  five  eggs  by  May  10  or  May  15. 

59.  Stelgidoptenrxsarripennifl.  Rough-winged  Swallow. —  Regu- 
lar but  not  very  common  breeder  along  the  open  streams.  Four  nests 
have  been  located  at  the  following  dates. 

June  11,  1909.    Six  newly  hatched  yoimg,  in  stones  under  bridge. 
June  11,  1909.    Five  fresh  eggs  in  Kingfisher's  hole. 
May  30, 1910.    Six  fresh  eggs  in  Kingfisher's  hole. 
May  18, 1912.     Five  fresh-eggs  in  Kingfisher's  hole. 

60.  Boxnbycilla  cedroruxn.  Cedar  Waxwing. —  Common  summer 
resident  nesting  in  orchards  and  shade  trees.  Three  occupied  nests  have 
been  located. 

June  20, 191 1 .    Three  fresh  eggs. 

June  29,  1911.    Three  fresh  eggs. 

August  17,  1911.    Four  slightly  incubated  eggs. 

61.  VireosylTft  oliYacea.  Red-eted  Vireo. —  Abundant  sunmier 
resident  in  open  woodland  and  about  estates  as  well  as  in  the  dense  woods 
of  the  mountains.     Nesting  begins  about  the  first  week  in  June. 

62.  VireosylTft  gilTa  gilTa.  Warbling  Vireo.—  Rare  but  regular 
summer  resident,  apparently  confined  to  shade  trees  along  the  town  streets. 
Have  observed  them  in  Boalsburg  and  State  College  throughout  the 
breeding  season. 

63.  LaniTiroo  fUTifrozui.  Yellow-throated  Vireo. —  Scarce  but 
regular  summer  resident  in  open  woods,  at  least  two  pairs  breeding  regularly 
on  the  College  campus,  where  the  young  birds  have  been  observed  in  late 
June.  But  one  nest  has  been  located  which  contained  four  fresh  eggs  on 
June  2,  1910. 

64.  Mniotilta  Tari*.  Black  and  White  Warbler. —  Regular  and 
fairly  common  summer  resident  throughout  the  mountain  forests,  where 
its  song  is  one  of  the  features.  But  one  nest  has  been  found,  on  May  18, 
1910,  which  held  five  fresh  eggp.    The  locality  was  Stone  Valley. 

65.  VerxniTOim  chryioptcra.  Golden-winged  Warbler. —  Rare 
summer  resident.  One  pair  was  observed  near  Monroe  Furnace  on  June  3, 
1910. 

66.  Dandroiea  aatiTa  aatiTa.  Yellow  Warbler. —  Very  common 
summer  resident  throui^iout  the  open  valleys,  nesting  most  frequently  in 
orchards. 

67.  Dandroiea  CMmlflieaiis  CMmlflieaiis.  Black-throated  Blue 
Warbler. —  Rare  sununer  resident  in  the  colder  laurel  swamps  of  the 
OMMmtains.    Has  been  observed  at  Stone  Valley  and  Bear  Meadows. 

68.  Dandroiea  mMgnoUA,  Magnolia  Warbler. —  Fairly  oommoD 
breeder  in  the  hemlock  groves  of  the  mountains,  being  found  most  fre- 
quently at  the  gaps  and  along  streams. 
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69.  Dendroica  pexuiylTanica.  Chestnut-sidbd  Warbler.—  Quite  a 
common  breeder  throughout,  nesting  in  second  growth  either  in  the  valleys 
or  in  clearings  on  the  mountains.  Mr.  Harrower  has  taken  several  sets  of 
eggs  about  June  1,  near  State  Ck>Uege. 

70.  Dendroica  fusca.  Blackburnian  Warbler. —  Scarce  simmier 
resident  in  the  more  extensive  hemlock  patches  in  the  mountains. 

71.  Pendroica  virena.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler. —  Abun- 
dant summer  resident  wherever  patches  of  coniferous  timber  occur  in  the 
mountains.  It  is  especially  abundant  at  Stone  Valley  and  Bear  Meadows 
and  Mr.  Harrower  found  one  nest  near  Bald  Knob  in  late  June,  1911. 

72.  Dendroica  vigoni.  Pine  Warbler. —  Fairly  common  summer 
resident  in  patches  of  pitch.  Table  Mountain  and  white  pine  in  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys. 

73.  SeiuniB  aurocapillus.  Oven-bird. —  Abundant  breeder  wher- 
ever there  is  any  woodland,  either  in  the  mountains  or  the  valleys. 

74.  SeiuniB  motacilla.  Louisiana  Water-Thrush. —  Abundant 
breeder  at  suitable  locations  in  the  mountains,  being  especially  common 
in  the  bottom  land  of  Laurel  Run,  Stone  Valley.  Here  I  have  taken  several 
sets  of  three  and  four  eggs  and  Mr.  Harrower  has  taken  a  set  of  five.  My 
earliest  date  is  for  four  eggs,  taken  May  14, 1910,  and  incubated  one  week. 

75.  GeothlypiB  trichas  trichas.  Maryland  Yellow-throat. — 
Ck>mmon  summer  resident  in  swampy  clearings  and  damp  undergrowth 
throughout  the  country.    It  is  not  found  in  the  heavy  timber. 

76.  Icteria  virena  virena.  Yellow-breasted  Chat. —  Rare  summer 
residen  t  in  clearings  and  second  growth  thickets.  One  set  of  four  incubated 
eggs  was  collected  on  June  3, 1910,  in  Stone  Valley. 

77.  WilBonia  citrina.  Hooded  Warbler. —  Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent in  the  thickets  of  rhododendron  and  laurel  throughout  the  mountain 
bottomlands.  It  is  very  common  in  Stone  Valley  and  breeds  as  near  to 
State  College  as  Shingletown  Gap  where  several  broods  of  young  have  been 
observed. 

78.  Wilsonia  canadensis.  Canada  Warbler. —  Quite  common 
breeder  in  the  same  localities  as  the  Hooded  Warbler  inhabits.  July  1, 
1911,  I  found  a  nest  of  this  bird  near  Bald  Knob  with  four  full  fledged 
young  and  at  the  same  place,  June  7,  1912,  took  a  set  of  5  far  incubated  eggs. 

79.  Dumetella  carolinensis.  Catbird.—  Common  summer  resident 
throughout  the  open  country,  in  thickets  and  second  growth. 

May  22,  1909.     Four  fresh  eggs. 

80.  Tozostoma  nifum  rufum.  Brown  Thrasher. —  Rather  scarce 
breeder,  inhabiting  the  same  localities  as  the  Catbird. 

81.  Troglodytes  aSdon  aedon.  House  Wren.— .\n  abundant 
summer  re*«ident  throughout  the  valleys,  nesting  most  frequently  in  old 
orchards  or  about  houses.  The  usual  time  for  complete  sets  is  about 
June  1. 

82.  Sitta  carolinensis  carolinensis.  White-breasted  Nuthatch. 
—  An  abundant  breeder  in  nearly  all  the  forested  portions  and  woodlots. 
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But  two  nests  have  been  taken;  one  May  16,  1910,  which  held  six  fresh 
eggs  and  one  of  the  Cowbird;  and  one  May  14,  1912,  with  7  fresh  eggs. 

83.  B»olophu8  bicolor.  Tufted  Titmouse  —  Rare  summer  resi- 
dent in  the  woods  along  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

84.  Penthestes  atricapillui  atricapillus.  Black-capped  Chick- 
adee.—  Scarce  summer  resident  along  the  mountain  streams.  On  May  8, 
1910,  a  nest  was  found  in  Stone  Valley  containing  seven  fresh  eggs. 

85.  E[ylocichla  xnustelina.  Wood  Thrush. —  Rare  breeder  and 
apparently  limited  to  the  open,  damp  bottomlands  of  the  mountains. 

86.  E[ylocichla  fuscescexiB  fuacescens.  Veert. —  Rare  breeder  in 
the  bottomlands  of  the  mountains.  Has  been  observed  twice  in  the  breed- 
ing season  in  Stone  Valley. 

87.  Planesticus  znigratoriui  znigratoriui.  Robin. —  Very  abun- 
dant breeder  in  the  open  country,  nesting  in  orchards  and  about  lawns  and 
estates.  Sets  are  usually  completed  about  May  4,  and  two  broods  are 
raised. 

88.  Sialia  sialis  sialis.  Bluebird. —  Regular  but  not  very  common 
breeder  in  the  open  valleys,  nesting  most  frequently  in  old  orchards.  Sets 
are  usually  complete  about  April  20  and  two  broods  are  raised. 


Hypothetical  List. 

89.  Botaunu  lentiginosus.  Bittern. —  Mr.  Spencer  observed  one 
specimen  in  Jime,  1908,  along  Laurel  Rim  and  Mr.  WTiite  took  one  of  a 
pair  from  the  Center  Furnace  Swamp  on  May  8, 1909.  It  probably  will  be 
found  to  be  a  rare  breeder. 

90.  Ardea  herodias  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. —  Has  been 
observed  several  times  in  April,  and  may  breed  in  some  sections  of  the 
mountains. 

91.  Colinus  Tirginianus  virginianuB.  Bob-white. —  It  has  been 
reported  ixy  breed  rarely  at  Boalsburg  and  Pine  Grove,  but  as  yet,  I  have 
no  corroborative  evidence.    Several  were  shot  near  Pine  Grove  in  October, 

1911.  One  was  singing  June  24, 1912,  at  State  College. 

92.  Circus  hudflonius.  Marsh  Hawk. —  During  July,  1911,  I  saw 
a  bird  of  this  species  nearly  every  day,  and  again  observed  one  May  6, 

1912.  It  may  breed  rarely  in  the  swampy  meadows. 

93.  Accipiter  yelox.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk. —  Probably  breeds 
rarely  in  suitable  places  in  the  mountains,  but  as  yet  no  evidence  has  been 
procured. 

94.  Buteo  lineatui  lineatus.  Red-shouldered  Hawk. —  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  this  species. 

95.  Asio  wilflonianuB.  Lono-eared  Owl. —  This  Owl  has  been  taken 
here  in  the  fall  and  winter  months  and  may  breed  rarely. 
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96.  Striz  yaria  yaria.  BABBSoi  Owl. —  Probably  breeds  rarely  in 
suitable  localities.    Has  been  observed  several  times  in  March. 

97.  Doliehonyx  oryiiToroui.  Bobolink. —  Mr.  Musgrave  records 
a  pair  observed  near  Boalsburg  by  Mr.  Todd  in  June.  1  have  no  other 
records. 

98.  Junco  hyemmlis  hyemmlis.  Slatr-colored  Junco. —  My  latest 
spring  record  is  May  10, 1910.    May  breed  rarely  in  the  mountains. 

99.  MeloBpisa  gooi^riMia.  Swamp  Sparrow. —  Probably  nests  rarely 
at  the  Center  Furnace  Swamp  but  no  conclusive  evidence  has  been  obtained. 

100.  Cardinalis  eardixialis  canHtialli.  Cardinal.— The  Cardinal 
may  breed  in  Stone  Valley  as  it  has  been  seen  there  in  May. 

101.  Zamelodia  ludoficiuia.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. —  This 
bird  occurs  in  Stone  Valley  during  the  migrations  and  may  breed  there. 

102.  Xridoprocne  bic61or.  Tree  Swallow. —  Mr.  Musgrave  records 
the  Tree  Swallow  as  a  common  summer  resident,  but  so  far,  no  supporting 
evidence  has  been  obtained. 

103.  Luiiui  ludoricianui  mlgrAZUi.  Migrant  Shrike. —  There  is 
a  possibility  that  this  Shrike  may  breed  here  and  watch  should  be  kept  to  it. 

104.  Compsothljpis  amArieuia  utnMS.  Parula  Warbub. — 
Ptrobably  breeds  rarely  at  Bear  Meadows,  as  Mr.  Musgrave  records  them 
from  that  locality  in  June. 

105.  SatQphaga  rutieilla.  Redstart. —  May  breed  rardy  but  no 
conclusive  evidence  has  been  obtained. 

106.  TluyoinMies  bewieki  bewieki.  Bewick's  Wren. —  One  was 
observed  near  Shingletown,  April  13, 1910.    It  may  breed  rardy. 

107.  Ciftothonui  st^laris.  Short^billed  Marsh  Wren. —  Mr. 
White  and  mjTself  observed  Marsh  Wrens  May  30, 1909,  at  Center  Furnace 
which  we  referred  to  this  species.  It  should  be  looked  for  in  our  swampy 
meadows. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  Ox\  THE  LIFE-HISTORY  OF 

THE  RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER, 

MERGUS  SERRATOR,  LINN. 

BY  R.   M.   STRONG. 

During  the  summer  of  1911,  it  was  the  writer's  good  fortune 
to  be  in  a  locality  where  Red-breasted  Mergansers  were  breeding 
in  some  numbers.  Headquarters  were  established  at  Ephraim, 
Door  County,  Wisconsin;  and  islands  in  Green  Bay  were  explored 
a  number  of  times.  Spider  Island  and  Gravel  Island,  across  the 
peninsula  in  Lake  Michigan,  were  also  visited  with  the  aid  of  in- 
formation kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Ward  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  Museum.  All  of  the  wooded  islands  in  this  region 
not  occupied  by  man^  were  found  to  have  nests  of  the  Red-breasted 
Merganser.  On  examination  of  the  literature,  later,  only  frag- 
mentary accounts  of  the  life-history  of  this  bird  could  be  found. 
As  these  are  also  much  scattered,  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  collect 
such  material  as  is  available  with  the  observations  made  by  the 
writer  into  the  following  article. 

The  Red-breasted  Merganser  is  generally  described  as  having 
a  wide  distribution  in  the  northern  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
from  Alaska  eastward  even  to  Japan  and  China.  It  breeds  in  the 
northern  portions  of  its  range.  According  to  Ridgway '  there  are 
breeding  records  as  far  south  as  northern  Illinois. 

All  of  the  nests  which  were  found  by  the  writer  were  on  the 
ground  in  scrubby  growths  or  among  forest  underbrush  on  islands. 
Mergansers  were  seen  near  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  suggested  strongly  that  they  were  breeding 
there  also,  but  no  nests  were  found  on  the  mainland.  The  general 
characteristics  of  the  nests  and  of  their  locations  corresponded  to 
the  descriptions  given  by  the  authors  of  various  works  on  birds. 

Nest  No.  1  was  found  June  20  at  the  base  of  the  bush  which 
appears  in  Plate  XXI,  fig.  1.  It  contained  only  five  eggs  at  this 
time,  and  it  consisted  as  usual  of  a  mass  of  sticks  and  d^ris  lined 

1  Ridffway.  R.  Manual  of  North  American  Birds.  Also  in  The  Ornithology 
of  niinois.  Vol.  II.     Part  I.  p.  189-190. 
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with  a  light  gray  down  which  also  partially  covered  the  eggs.  The 
down  occurred  in  the  usual  abundance  for  nests  of  this  species 
and  presented  a  comfortable  appearance. 

Another  nest  which  was  found  nearby  was  placed  in  the  midst 
of  a  patch  of  nettles  (Urtica  gracilis)  and  bushes.  Other  nests  were 
found  in  various  positions  of  concealment.  One  was  among  nettles 
alongside  a  large  drift-log.  The  nest  shown  in  Plate  XXI,  fig.  2 
was  at  the  base  of  a  bush  in  a  position  similar  to  that  occupied  by 
nest  No.  1,  but  with  a  drift  log  at  one  side.  Still  another  nest  was 
among  some  roots  of  a  tree  on  the  side  of  a  bank  in  a  little  cave 
which  had  been  formed  by  erosion  of  the  soil  about  the  base  of  the 
tree.  Usually  the  nests  were  within  seventy-five  feet  of  the  water, 
but  one  was  found  over  one  hundred  feet  away  from  water,  and 
some  fifty  feet  or  more  back  in  dense  woods  and  underbrush.  This 
nest  was  well  concealed  by  ground  conifers,  and  the  brooding^ 
female  was  flushed  at  my  feet.  Except  when  the  bird  was  flushed 
suddenly  from  her  nest,  the  eggs  were  usually  found  covered 
more  or  less  completely  with  down.  Dall  *  states  that  six  nests 
which  were  found  on  an  island  in  the  Yukon  River,  Alaska,  near 
its  mouth,  were  all  carefully  concealed  under  dry  leaves.  He 
found  most  of  the  nests  in  small  hollows  under  logs  of  drift  wood. 
It  is  stated  by  Meyer  ^  that  the  nest  may  be  placed  in  a  recess 
many  feet  deep  in  a  hollow  tree.  Mr.  H.  L.  Ward,  in  conversa- 
tion, told  the  wTiter  of  a  nest  observed  by  him  in  a  barrel. 
Meyer  claims  that  the  nest  may  also  be  in  the  top  of  a  tall  tree. 

Yarrel  ^  mentions  locations  under  projecting  rocks  or  in  thick 
brushwood.  He  describes  the  nest  as  being  composed  of  moss  and 
lined  with  down  from  the  bird,  and  he  notes  a  similarity  of  the  nest 
both  in  structure  and  in  materials  to  that  of  the  Eider  Duck. 
This  resemblance  was  also  noticed  by  Audubon,'*  hut  he  says  that 
the  nest  of  the  Red -breasted  Merganser  is  better-fashioned  and 
considerably  smaller.  He  described  the  construction  as  consist- 
ing of  dry  weeds  and  mosses  of  various  kinds  **  warmly  lined  with 
down  from  the  breast  of  the  female  bird." 


>  Baird.  Brewer,  and  Rldgway.     The  Water  Birds  of  North  America.      Vol.  2. 
pp.  llG-120.     Quotes  Dall. 

«  Meyer.  H.  L.     British  Birds.      1842.     Vol.  6.  pp.  179-183. 

«  Yarrell.  W.     A  History  of  British  Birds.      18r)6.     Vol.  3.  pp.  392-397. 

«  Audubon.  J.  J.     Ornithological  Biography.     Vol.  V.  pp.  92-99. 
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This  species  was  found  by  Audubon  and  also  by  Dawson  and 
Bowles  ^  to  prefer  the  vicinity  of  fresh  water  for  its  nesting  place. 

The  number  of  eggs  in  a  set  is  stated  somewhat  differently  by 
various  writers.  Thus  Audubon  found  frequently  six  to  eight 
eggs  but  never  more  than  ten  in  a  nest.  Wilson  and  Bonaparte^ 
mention  eight  to  thirteen  eggs.  A  female  with  eleven  young  was 
seen  by  Osgood '  in  Alaska.  The  writer's  notes  include  the  fol- 
lowing records  of  the  number  of  eggs  in  nests  where  there  was  evi- 
dence that  the  sets  were  complete: 

One  nest  contained  seven  eggs. 

Four  contained  nine  eggs. 

Two  contained  ten  eggs. 

According  to  a  number  of  authors,  the  female  alone  incubates 
the  eggs  and  rears  the  young.  The  writer's  limited  observations, 
support  this  view.  No  males  were  observed  by  the  writer  about 
the  nests,  but  they  were  seen  in  small  flocks  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  they  sometimes  flew  near.  It  was  not  possible  to 
learn  whether  they  were  interested  in  the  nests  or  not.  Maynard  * 
states  that  males  were  not  seen  during  the  brooding  period,  but 
"later  when  the  downy  young  were  swimming  in  the  neighboring 
ponds  both  parents  birds  were  present  and  exhibited  considerable 
solicitude,  flying  distractedly  about,  often  swimming  within  a  few 
yards  of  me." 

Though  the  writer  spent  several  days  in  the  vicinity  of  a  number 
of  nests  after  the  eggs  were  due  to  hatch,  the  young  were  never 
seen  at  close  range  away  from  the  nest  except  in  one  case  when  only 
the  female  was  in  view.  Two  nests  were  found  with  young  just 
hatched  and  with  eggs  hatching.  These  will  be  discussed  later 
in  this  article.  Broken  shells  were  found  but  the  young  mergansers 
were  usually  not  to  be  seen,  and  they  were  presumably  hidden  in 
the  underbrush. 

If  the  brooding  female  had  not  already  left  the  nest  before  the 


1  Dawson.  W.  S.  and  Bowles,  J.  H.    The  Birds  of  Washington.     Vol.  II.  pp. 
760-762. 

*  Wilson.  A.  and    Bonaparte,  C.  L.    American  Omltholoffy  or   the  Natural 
History  of  the  Birds  of  The  United  States.     1877. 

*  Osgood.  W.  H.    A  Biological  Reoonaissance  of  the  Base  of  the  Alaska  Penin- 
sula.   North  American  Fauna.    No.  24,  p.  55. 

« Maynard.  C.  J.     The  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,     pp.  461-462.     1881. 
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writer  landed  at  the  islands  where  the  nests  occurred,  she  flew  some 
distance  on  being  flushed,  usually  alighting  on  the  water.  On 
several  occasions  while  studying  gulls  in  my  tent  which  had  been 
pitched  within  a  few  rods  of  a  merganser  nest,  the  female  parent 
came  unconcernedly  near.  One  bird  splashed  in  the  water  at  the 
shore  about  one-hundred  feet  away  as  though  in  play  or  taking  a 
bath.  Another  waddled  by  the  tent  shortly  after  it  was  pitched, 
uttering  duck-like  quacks  as  she  returned  to  her  nest.  On  the 
whole  the  mergansers  seemed  to  be  shy. 

In  order  to  study  the  young  more  closely  than  would  be  possible 
in  the  field,  some  merganser  eggs  were  hatched  under  a  hen.  Six 
eggs  were  collected  on  June  26.  To  keep  them  warm  until  they 
could  be  placed  under  a  hen,  they  were  carried  in  a  shoe  box  with 
three  nestling  gulls  which  were  also  collected  on  this  trip.  Three 
were  taken  from  nest  No.  I  which  contained  only  five  eggs  on  the 
20th.  This  nest  held  nine  on  the  26th.  The  other  three  eggs  were 
obtained  from  a  nest  which  contained  nine  eggs  both  on  June  20 
and  on  the  26.    This  nest  will  be  referred  to  as  No.  2. 

The  six  eggs  were  placed  under  a  broody  hen  which  was  fortu- 
nately available  at  the  time  on  the  premises  where  the  writer  was 
boarding.  On  the  morning  of  July  11,  one  egg  from  nest  No.  2 
was  found  hatched,  and  another  bird  appeared  before  noon.  The 
third  egg  did  not  develope.  The  writer  visited  the  nest  from  which 
these  eggs  were  taken,  the  next  day,  July  12,  when  most  of  the 
eggs  were  found  hatched.  Apparently  the  eggs  under  the  hen  had 
made  as  good  progress  as  those  left  in  the  nest  with  the  parent 
merganser.  Two  of  the  eggs  from  nest  No.  1  hatched  on  July  25, 
having  been  under  the  hen  a  few  hours  less  than  twenty-nine  days. 
This  indicates  a  probable  incubation  period  of  about  four  weeks 
for  the  Red -breasted  Merganser.  Evans  ^  in  his  incubation-period 
tables  quotes  Tiedemann  as  giving  26  to  28  days  as  the  incubation 
time  for  this  species.  (Tiedemann's  work  has  not  been  accessible 
to  the  writer.) 

The  baby  mergansers  had  the  usual  attractiveness  of  newly- 
hatched  precocial  birds.     The  downy  young  of  the  Red-breasted 


>  Evans,  W.     On  the  Periods  occupied  by  Birds  in  Incubation.     Ibis.      1891, 
Vol.  III.  Ser  6,  pp   62-93. 
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Merganser  have  been  described  by  Ridgway  ^  as  follows:  "Above, 
hair-brown,  the  posterior  border  of  each  wing,  and  a  large  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  rump,  yellowish  white;  lower  parts  including 
the  malar  region,  yellowish  white;  side  of  head  and  neck  reddish 
cinnamon,  paler  on  the  lores,  which  are  bordered  above  by  a  dusky 
stripe  running  backward  to  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye,  and  below 
by  a  dark  brown,  rather  indistinct  rictal  stripe;  lower  eyelid 
white."  In  place  of  the  term  reddish  cinnamon  we  may  substitute 
dull  or  broken  shades  of  orange-yellow  which  pass  over  into  light 
tints  of  this  color.  The  bill  and  feet  are  mostly  varying  shades 
and  tints  of  olive  or  a  very  much  "  broken  "  yellow. 

During  the  first  few  days  and  especially  on  the  first  day,  the  down 
feathers  are  more  or  less  bristly  as  their  barbs  are  held  together 
very  frequently  by  feather-germ  material.  The  soft  fluffiness 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  newly-hatched  chick  does  not  appear 
very  fully  until  a  few  days  later.  Nestlings  hatched  by  the  parent 
itself  in  the  field  showed  the  same  bristly  appearance. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  hatching,  the  young  mergansers  became 
quite  active,  and  the  two  hatched  on  July  11,  were  seen  in  the 
late  afternoon  of  that  day  sitting  on  top  of  the  hen's  back,  a  location 
they  seemed  to  attain  with  little  trouble.  Cory*  observed  a 
female  merganser  bearing  a  weak  nestling  on  her  back  and  wrote 
"He  scrambled  upon  her  back  and  nestled  snugly  down  behind 
her  neck. . .  .away  she  went. . .  .followed  by  her  brood." 

On  the  next  day,  the  little  birds  were  still  more  active,  and  they 
began  to  jump  towards  the  upper  edge  of  the  box  in  which  the  nest 
was  placed.  They  were  also  able  to  move  rapidly  over  the  ground, 
though  apparently  not  yet  able  to  stand  on  their  feet.  Locomotion 
was  accomplished  by  a  peculiar  wriggling  movement  of  the  whole 
body  prostrate  on  the  ground.  These  movements  always  suggested 
those  of  a  snake.  When  nest  No.  2  was  visited  on  July  12,  the 
little  mergansers,  though  apparently  not  more  than  a  day  old  and 
perhaps  younger,  were  very  wild;  and  they  were  caught  with 
difficulty  in  the  tangle  of  weeds  and  brush  about  their  nest.  One 
of  these  birds  was  captured  and  taken  home  to  the  hen  with  her 
two  charges.    This  third  bird  appears  in  the  figure  which  shows 

1  Ridgway,  R.     The  Ornithology  of  Illinois. 

*  Cory.  C.  B.     A  Naturalist  in  the  Magdalen  Islands,     p.  72. 
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three  downy  mergansers.  The  female  parent  merganser  remained 
on  the  nest  until  the  writer  was  within  a  few  feet,  before  leaving 
her  family.  The  nestlings  seen  in  this  nest  and  in  another  exhibited 
the  type  of  locomotion  just  described. 

A  nest  which  was  found  on  July  15  contained  seven  young  just 
hatched  and  one  egg.  A  companion  found  the  nest  and  took  the 
writer  to  it.  On  our  approach,  the  nesthngs  began  to  scatter. 
All  but  one  were  caught  and  replaced  in  the  neat.  During  the  time 
which  was  occupied  in  making  several  photographs,  the  young  were 
kept  in  the  nest  by  a  hat  which  was  placed  over  them.  This  was 
removed  an  instant  for  each  picture.  After  a  few  plates  had  been 
exposed,  the  seventh  nestling  was  observed,  more  than  twelve 
feet  away,  approaching  through  a  tangle  of  nettles  and  other  weeds. 
We  stood  as  still  as  possible  while  the  little  bird  came  by  the  most 
direct  route  possible  towards  the  nest  until  it  happened  to  climb 
on  one  of  the  writers's  feel  where  it  was  captured  to  be  returned 
to  the  nest.  Presumably  these  nestlings  had  never  before  left 
the  nest.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  bird  was  able 
to  find  its  way  back  and  why  it  returned  with  two  men  in  plain  view 
from  whom  it  had  fled  in  terror  a  few  minutes  before.  Its  nest- 
mates  were  not  making  any  noise  that  the  writer  could  notice- 

The  three  mergansers  were  removed  with  the  hen  to  a  pen  with 
ample  space  for  exercise,  and  the  other  three  eggs  were  placed 
under  another  hen.  One  of  these  eggs  was  broken  and  the  other 
two  hatched,  as  has  been  said,  on  July  25.  Though  apparently 
strong,  one  of  the  young  died  on  the  next  day  and  the  other  a  day 

The  problem  of  what  to  feed  the  little  mergansers  was  perplex- 
ing. One  caught  at  the  nest  (No.  2)  on  July  12,  had  no  food 
in  its  stomach,  so  nothing  was  gained  by  this  elTori  to  find  what  the 
parents  were  feeding  then-  young.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  the 
mergansers  are  fish-eating  birds.  According  to  Morris,'  the  Red- 
breasted  Merganser  eats  small  fish,  beetles,  water  insects  and  their 
larvffi,  worms,  and  frogs.  Meyer*  mentions  small  fish,  water 
beetles,  insect-larvse,  worms,  and  sometimes  frogs.  It  is  stated 
by  Jones"  that  tlie  young  "When  first  hatched  live  upon  small 

<  Morrla.  F.  O.     A  HbUiry  or  Brillih  Birds.     Vol.  B.  Pl>-  339-343. 

■Meyer.  B.  L.     British  Birdi. 

•  Jaaai,  T.  R.     C&saell'B  Book  Ot  Bird&     VoL  111,  pp.  173-174. 
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Crustacea  and  larvae,  caught  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  on 
the  third  day  are  able  to  dive,  and  from  the  eighth  day  are  quite 
capable  of  fishing  for  themselves."  Robinson^  found  a  "small 
round  crab"  in  the  stomach  of  a  male  Red-breasted  Merganser 
which  was  dissected,  and  more  crabs  of  the  same  size  were  seen 
in  the  gizzard.  All  that  the  writer  knew  about  the  food  of  mer- 
gansers when  these  birds  were  hatched,  was  that  they  eat  fish. 

As  it  was  not  practicable  to  depend  upon  fish  for  feeding  the 
little  mergansers,  bits  of  boiled  egg  and  liver  were  forced  into 
the  mouths  of  the  unappreciative  and  wriggling  babies.  These 
attempts  met  with  very  little  success,  and  the  prospects  of  rearing 
any  of  the  birds  were  not  bright.  It  happened  that  grasshoppers 
were  exceedingly  abundant  at  the  time,  and  these  were  tried  with 
success,  though  one  of  the  birds  died  on  the  13th  and  another  on 
the  14th.  The  third  began  to  take  the  grasshoppers  willingly, 
especially  when  they  were  offered  by  the  hen.  Two  days  later, 
this  bird  ate  eight  grasshoppers  which  averaged  over  an  inch  in 
length,  at  a  single  meal.  As  the  writer  was  away  in  the  field  a 
good  deal,  the  feeding  was  done  irregularly  but  was  attended  to  at 
least  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

The  grasshoppers  were  often  taken  directly  by  the  little  mergan- 
ser the  moment  they  dropped  to  the  ground  in  the  pen  from  the 
writer's  hands,  especially  when  the  victim  moved.  If  it  remained 
quiet,  it  was  often  overlooked.  When  the  bird  was  about  a  week 
old  it  would  dart  after  an  escaping  grasshopper  with  great  speed 
and  skill. 

The  operation  of  swallowing  a  grasshopper  usually  involved  many 
manipulations.  (See  Plate  XXIII,  fig.  2.)  Rapid  movements 
of  the  mandibles  and  of  the  whole  head  for  that  matter,  were 
involved,  and  it  seemed  to  be  often  quite  an  undertaking.  Even 
when  the  head-end  was  taken  first,  projecting  wings  or  legs  caused 
a  lot  of  trouble.  On  July  25,  thirty  grasshoppers  of  the  size 
mentioned  were  eaten  by  this  bird. 

The  hen  was  given  food  for  her  own  consumption  in  the  form  of 
grain,  and  table  scraps.  These  were  offered  to  the  merganser 
persistently  by  the  hen  but  they  were  not  accepted  at  first.    During 

1  Robinion.  H.  W.     British  Birds.     YoL  II,  p.  31. 
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the  third  week,  some  of  these  table  scraps  were  obsen'ed  to  be 
eaten  by  the  merganser,  especially  bits  of  cooked  fish.  Cooked 
fish  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  food  as  it  could  be  kept  in 
an  ice  box  for  several  days  without  spoiling  and  the  merganser 
seemed  to  thrive  on  it. 

Audul>on  ^  states  that  the  young  of  the  Red-breasted  Merganser 
go  to  the  water  a  few  hours  after  hatching  and  are  expert  at  di\'ing 
from  the  first.  This  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  as  ducklings  take 
to  the  water  at  once,  though  ducks  are  no  more  aquatic  in  their 
habits  than  mergansers,  and  are  excelled  in  di\nng  ability  by  the 
latter.  The  following  is  taken  from  Chamberlain's  ^  description: 
"Soon  after  they  are  hatched,  the  young  are  led  to  the  water,  and 
at  an  early  age  they  swim  rapidly  and  dive  with  great  expertness, 
as  I  have  learned  by  experience." 

Clear  spring  water  was  kept  for  the  hen  and  mergansers  in  a 
rectangular  pan  about  two  to  three  inches  deep.  Tlie  little 
birds  were  never  observed  to  swim.  The  three  mergansers  which 
api>ear  in  the  illustrations  were  all  placed  in  the  water,  but  they 
jumped  out  as  though  frightened.  The  single  bird  which  lived 
more  than  a  few  days  was  seen  in  the  pan  only  twice  during  the 
first  nine  days.  On  one  occasion,  it  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the 
water  though  not  swimming.  On  the  tenth  day  the  writer's  notes 
contained  the  following:  "Saw  merganser  in  water  today  when  it 
thrust  its  bill  under  water  a  couple  of  times.  It  left  the  water 
within  a  minute  after  my  arrival  but  I  could  not  tell  whether  it 
would  have  remained  in  longer  if  I  had  not  been  present.'*  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  mergansers  which  died  were  found  lying  in 
the  water  pan. 

The  surviving  merganser  was  often  seen  on  the  hen's  back, 
and  it  appeared  fully  as  devoted  to  her  as  a  chick  could  he.  When 
separated,  the  little  bird  would  appear  much  disturbed,  and  peeps 
somewhat  resembling  those  made  by  a  duckling  under  similar 
circumstances  were  made.  This  devotion  is  suggested  in  Plate 
XXII,  fig.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  nestlings  escaped 
from  the  box  where  it  was  hatched,  on   the  second  day.     It  went 


»  Auduhon,  J.  J.     Ornithological  HioKraphy. 

•  (^haniJuTlain.  M      A  Popular  Handbook  of  Hirds.     The  Ornithology    of  the 
United  StaU's.     Bascni  on  Xuttall's  Manual.     Vol.  2.  pp.  360-362. 
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through  a  bam  door  and  out  into  the  yard  where  it  was  found  by 
.  the  writer,  about  ten  rods  away  lying  peacefully  on  the  ground 
among  some  chickens. 

On  August  3,  the  merganser  and  hen  were  placed  in  a  box  and 
taken  to  Chicago  where  they  arrived  safely  after  a  journey  of  about 
thirty  hours.  They  were  kept  in  a  backyard  in  Chicago  for  about 
ten  days.  During  this  time,  the  view  shown  in  Plate  XXII,  fig.  2, 
was  taken.  The  bird  was  then  fat  and  apparently  healthy.  When 
about  one  month  old  it  was  taken  to  the  Lincoln  Park  Zoological 
Gardens.  The  keeper  noticeil  the  hen  stepping  on  the  merganser 
and  separated  them.  A  day  or  so  later  the  young  bird  died  and 
thus  ended  the  hope  that  a  zoological  garden  might  have  a  live 
merganser. 

As  Is  the  case  with  young  ducks,  there  appears  to  be  little  change 
in  the  plumage  during  the  first  month.  In  Plate  XXII,  fig.  2,  the 
merganser  is  seen  to  be  still  in  the  down  plumage.  The  tail  is 
provided  with  a  set  of  bristly  feathers  which  have  a  shaft  or  rhachb 
and  are  in  evidence  even  at  hatching. 

According  to  Dawson  and  Bowles  *  the  yoimg  birds  are  nearly 
full  grown  before  they  can  fly,  but  they  can  flutter  over  the  water 
very  effectively,  almost  walking  on  it. 

Besides  being  an  expert  diver,  the  Red-breasted  Merganser  is 
described  by  Morris,^  Samuels,'  and  Dawson  and  Bowles  as 
sometimes  swimming  with  the  body  submerged  as  the  grebes  do 
with  bill  and  upper  part  of  the  body  only  above  water. 

Various  writers  including  Dunn,*  Morris,'  and  Gould  •  state 
that  the  male  Red-breasted  Merganser  undergoes  a  molt  after 
the  female  begins  incubation.  This  molt  has  been  described  by 
Stone  '  for  a  specimen  which  was  collected  in  July.  The  occur- 
•  rence  of  a  molt  at  this  time  would  seem  to  support  the  view  men- 
tioned in  this  article  that  the  male  deserts  the  female  after  the 
eggs  are  laid  and  takes  no  part  in  the  care  of  the  eggs  or  young. 

»  Dawson  and  Bowles.     The  Birds  of  Washington.     Vol.  H. 

•  Morris.  F.  O.     A  History  of  British  Birds. 

•  Samuels.  E.  A.     Our  Northern  and  Eastern  Birds.     1883.     p.  526. 
♦Quoted  in  Yarrell's  "A  Historj-  of  British  Birds." 

•  Morris.  F.  O.     A  History  of  British  Birds. 

•  Gould.  J.     The  Birds  of  Great  Britain.     Vol.  V. 

» Stone.  W.     The  Summer  Molting  Plumage  of  Certain  Ducks.     Pror.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sc.  Philadelphia.     1899.     pp.  471-172. 
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Audubon  ^  states  that  the  males  are  not  fully  developed  until 
the  second  year. 

The  voice  of  the  adult  bird  is  described  by  Morris  '  as  consisting 
of  a  note  "curr,  curt"  The  following  is  taken  from  Nelson's* 
account  "The  old  bird  marshalled  her  brood  to  the  farther  side 
of  the  pond  as  I  drew  near,  uttering  frequently  a  low,  distinct,  but 
husky,  kha-kha,"  The  writer  has  already  noted  on  p.  4  of  this 
article  a  resemblance  in  the  voice  to  that  of  the  domestic  duck. 

A  pair  of  adult  Red-breasted  Mergansers  with  five  downy  young 
are  figured,  natural-size,  in  one  large  colored  plate  by  Gould.^ 
The  colors  are  fair,  but  the  positions  and  the  grouping  are  artificial. 

The  Red-breasted  Merganser  usually  appears  in  the  region  of 
Chicago  in  March  or  early  April,  though  it  is  reported  as  sometimes 
spending  the  winter  in  the  vicinity.  Flocks  occur  in  the  lagoons  of 
Jackson  Park  until  early  May,  and  individuals  sometimes  linger 
through  a  large  portion  of  May.  It  seems  probable  that  nesting 
does  not  begin  until  early  June. 


*  Audubon.  J.  J.    Ornithological  Biography. 
>  Morris.  F.  O.     A  History  of  British  Birds. 

•  Nelson.  E.  W.  Report  upon  Natural  History  Collections  Made  in  Alaska 
between  the  Yean  1877  and  1881.  No.  III.  Arctic  Series.  U.  8.  Army  Signal 
Service,     p.  67. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CASE  OF  ROOSEVELT  VS.  THAYER, 

WITH  A  FEW  INDEPENDENT  SUGGESTIONS  ON 

THE  CONCEALING  COLORATION  QUESTION. 

BT  FRANCIS  H.   ALLEN. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  in  his  recent  paper  on  'Revealing  and 
Concealing  Coloration  in  Birds  and  Mammals'  ^  makes  an  attack 
on  the  work  of  Messrs.  Abbott  H.  and  Gerald  H.  Thayer  and  sounds 
the  slogan  of  'common  sense'  as  against  the  Messrs.  Thayer's 
'  wild  absmtiities/  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  some  of  the  views  set 
forth  in  their  book.  Other  persons  have  spoken  approvingly 
of  the somid ' common  sense'  of  Roosevelt's  paper.  Now  conmion 
sense  is  an  excellent  thing;  I  might  go  farther  and  call  it  indis- 
pensable; and  yet,  with  the  greatest  respect  for  it,  we  must  admit 
that  it  has  its  limitations.  In  Columbus's  day  common  sense 
declared  that  the  world  was  flat.  More  recently  it  carefully 
protected  the  consumptive  from  'night  air.'  And,  if  I  mistake 
not,  it  is  still  an  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  scientific  education.  It 
is  hardly  safe,  I  think,  to  trust  to  common  sense  alone  to  settle  the 
question  of  concealing  coloration  or  any  other  scientific  question. 
It  is  science  that  must  settle  it,  though  she  must  call  on  both  com- 
mon sense  and  imagination  to  help  her, —  imagination  as  well  as 
common  sense,  for  one  without  the  other  would  be  only  a  hindrance. 
Any  science  that  goes  deeper  or  soars  higher  than  the  mere  accumu- 
lation of  facts  must  make  use  of  the  imagination.^  This  is  a  truism, 
of  course,  but  it  seems  necessary  to  insist  upon  it  a  little  under  the 
circumstances. 

And  we  must  also  face  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  the  best, 
t.  e.  the  most  accurate  and  diligent,  observer  that  makes  discover- 


^  Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Vol.  XXX.  Art.  Txn» 
pp.  119-231.  New  York.  August  23.  1911. 

' "  My  success  as  a  man  of  science,  whatever  this  may  have  amounted  to.  his 
been  determined  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  by  complex  and  diverslfled  mental 
qualities  and  conditions.  Of  these,  the  most  important  have  been  —  the  love  of 
science  —  unbounded  patience  in  long  reflecting  over  any  subject — Industry  Id 
observing  and  collecting  facts  —  and  a  fair  »har€  of  invention  m»  wM  a«  of  MmmoA 
oonto."  —  Charles  Darwin.     (The  italics  are  the  quoter's.) 
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ies.  It  is  the  thinker  rather,  never  the  mere  observer.  It  must  be 
admitted,  I  think,  that  light  on  scientific  problems  sometimes  comes 
from  the  outside,  that  is  from  outside  the  group  of  workers  who 
fancy  themselves  the  only  ones  who  know  anything  about  their 
specialty.  Of  course  we  welcome  the  light  no  matter  what  its 
^urce,  even  though  it  may  come  from  one  who  has  given  most 
bf  hb  life  to  art  rather  than  to  science,  even  though  that  artist 
may  have  adopted  a  far  from  deferential  tone  towards  the  natural- 
ists whom  he  is  trying  to  convince. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Thayer  (to  save  trouble  I  shall 
speak  of  him  in  the  singular  number)  has  prejudiced  his  case 
among  ornithologists  not  a  little  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
presented  it.  Even  more  prejudicial  than  the  rather  arrogant  atti- 
tude he  seems  to  take  in  regard  to  the  relative  claims  of  the  artist 
and  the  biologist  to  be  entitled  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  coloration, —  even  more  prejudicial,  if  less  irritating,  is  the  — 
shall  I  call  it  cocksure?  — way  in  which  mere  conjectures  are  stated 
as  facts.  His  book  would  have  gained  much  in  weight,  I  think, 
if  a  proper  distinction  had  been  made  between  those  propositions 
which  were  in  some  sort  susceptible  of  proof  and  those  that  should 
have  been  put  forth  only  as  suggestions.  Nevertheless,  though 
the  book  is  far  from  being  a  safe  guide  for  the  uninstructed,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  for  scientific  men  to  read  it  in  an  unprejudiced 
spirit,  making  all  proper  allowances  for  the  'artistic  temperament' 
that  shaped  its  form.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact,  however,  that  some 
reviewers  have  seemed  to  be  more  intent  upon  bringing  Mr.  Thayer 
into  ridicule  than  on  arriving  at  the  real  facts  in  the  case  of  con- 
cealing coloration.  'Seemed'  I  say,  for,  though  perhaps  I  do 
them  an  injustice,  that  is  the  impression  a  reader  is  bound  to  carry 
away  with  him.  Ridicule  is  a  powerful  weapon  and  the  temptation 
to  use  it  unsparingly  is  a  strong  one.  But  I  want  to  ask  fair 
treatment  for  Mr.  Thayer.  Even  if  we  don't  agree  with  him,  it  is 
not  necessary  either  to  cut  him  into  little  pieces  or  to  break  every 
bone  in  his  body  with  the  *  big  stick.' 

If  we  adopt  a  fair  attitude  towards  Mr.  Thayer  and  his  book, 
we  must  begin  by  admitting  that  by  virtue  of  his  profession  he 
is  an  expert  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  color.  A  scientific  man 
may  know  all  the  artist  knows  about  the  laws  of  light  and  color. 
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but  no  man  of  science  who  is  not  also  a  painter  has  the  habit  of 
mind  that  keeps  him  constantly  on  the  watch  for  effects  of  color, 
pattern,  and  light  and  shade.  How  many  ornithologists  are  in 
the  same  class  with  Mr.  Thayer?  Mr.  Fuertes,  perhaps,  who 
agrees  with  Thayer  in  the  main,  but  certainly  not  Dr.  Barbour, 
nor  Dr.  Phillips,  nor  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Thayer  of  course 
cannot  as  an  artist  claim  exclusive  right  to  weigh  the  facts  and 
render  judgment.  That  is  the  office  of  the  scientific  men.  But  he 
has  a  right  to  testify  to  the  facts  and  to  be  accorded  a  respectful 
hearing.  Scientific  men  wiU  not  reject  the  artist's  testimony 
because  he  may  have  the  'artistic  temperament,'  though  it  is 
proper  to  take  that  into  consideration  in  determining  the  admissi- 
bility of  the  evidence.  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Thayer  knows  more  about  the  coloration  of  animals  in  its  relation 
to  the  concealment  of  those  animals  than  any  other  man  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  he  knows  a  few  things  that  *  ain't  so,'  —  per- 
sonally I  think  that  some  of  his  knowledge  does  belong  to  that 
category, —  but  it  will  not  do  to  deny  him  the  credit  of  a  really 
vast  knowledge  of  this  subject.  His  opinions,  therefore,  are  en- 
titled to  respect,  much  more  respect  than  they  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  some  of  his  critics. 

Mr.  Thayer  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  fimction  of 
coimter-shading  in  the  concealment  of  animals.  I  think  most 
naturalists  admit  its  importance.  We  owe  Mr.  Thayer  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  pointing  out  this  interesting  fact.  It  was  because 
he  was  an  artist  that  he  discovered  it, —  because  he  had  formed 
the  habit  of  seeing  things  as  they  looked  rather  than  as  he  knew  or 
suspected  them  to  be.  Scientific  men  had  been  at  work  on  the 
problems  of  coloration  for  many  years  without  discovering  this 
thing  that  now  seems  so  obvious.  We  see  it  now,  and  we  admit  it. 
Perhaps  some  others  of  Thayer's  discoveries  —  to  use  his  own  word 
—  are  less  obvious,  but  that  does  not  make  them  necessarily  any 
the  less  truly  discoveries.  We  ought  to  hesitate  to  reject  them 
without  considering  very  carefully  whether  in  these  other  cases 
the  expert  in  colors  and  appearances  may  not  be  in  the  right. 
And  again  I  respectfully  suggest  that  common  sense  cannot  settle 
the  question.  Common  sense  has  made  up  its  mind.  Open- 
minded  science  must  settle  scientific  problems. 
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Having  tried  to  show  why  Mr.  Thayer  should  be  accorded  a 
considerate  hearing,  I  will  now  attempt  to  show  why  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  with  all  his  wide  field  experience,  is  not  a  safe  guide  to 
follow  implicitly.  I  adopt  this  method  of  approach  because  I 
fear  that  Roosevelt's  paper,  following  that  of  Barbour  and  Phillips, 
has  had  a  reactionary  influence  out  of  proportion  to  its  importance, 
and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  has  not  been  examined  very  criti- 
cally. 

I  have  detected  in  Roosevelt's  paper  and  the  reply  to  Thayer's 
criticisms  appended  thereto  upwards  of  fifty  instances  of  mis- 
quotations, misrepresentations,  and  perversions  of  Thayer's  state- 
ments and  pieces  of  faulty  reasoning  in  matters  of  detail,  while 
the  paper  is  full  of  dogmatic  utterances  which  must  be  just  as 
ofiPensive  to  fair-minded  readers  as  any  of  Thayer's  unguarded 
overstatements  —  and  more  so.  A  few  specimens  will  be  suflicient, 
I  think,  to  show  Roosevelt's  inaccurate  habit  of  mind  and  slap- 
dash style  of  thinking.  In  two  places  (in  the  footnote  on  page  156 
and  on  page  220)  he  instances  the  photographs  of  certain  birds 
taken  by  Messrs.  Job,  Finley,  and  Chapman  as  showing  the 
conspicuousness  of  those  species  in  a  state  of  nature,  quite  over- 
looking the  obvious  facts  that  the  photographers  naturally  chose 
the  conspicuous  subjects,  avoiding  those  that  were  at  all  obscured 
and  getting  their  cameras  into  positions  where  the  birds  would 
come  out  most  clearly,  and  thus  made  the  birds  as  conspicuous  as 
they  possibly  could,  which  was  the  end  and  aim  of  their  work. 
I  take  it  that  the  birds  in  most  photographs  do  not  appear  at  all  as 
they  would  under  average  conditions  in  their  natural  surroundings. 
Then,  on  page  162  we  are  told  that  the  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  is 
conspicuous  in  shape^  but  we  are  not  informed  how  a  bird  can  be 
conspicuous  in  shape.  I  suppose  if  a  row  of  Kingbirds  were  pinned 
against  a  white  screen  and  a  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  were  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  row,  the  latter  bird  would  be  made  conspicu- 
ous by  its  shape,  but  how  could  it  be  so  in  its  natural  surroundings? 
It  is  evident  that  by  'conspicuous'  Roosevelt  here  means  unusual, 
remarkable,  hut  the  words  are  by  no  means  synonymous.  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  later  on  this  confusion  of  ideas  that  tends 
to  call  an  unusual  or  brightly  colored  object  conspicuous.  As  to 
the  Scissor-tail,  Roosevelt  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  conspicuous 
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"in  color  and  in  habits,  has  no  concealing  coloration,  and  never 
conceals  itself/'  and  that  "  its  long  tail  merely  adds  to  its  already 
great  conspicuousness."  Though  this  is  stated  as  a  fact,  no  evi- 
dence is  given  in  support,  and  we  must  regard  the  statement 
merely  as  the  expression  of  an  opinion, —  an  opinion  which,  in 
view  of  its  author's  confusion  of  mind  as  to  what  constitutes  con- 
spicuousness,  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  One  of  the 
most  astonishing  of  Roosevelt's  blimders  is  his  failure  to  see  that 
white  cannot  possibly  show  light  against  a  clear  moonless  night 
sky.  On  page  176  he  says  that  "even  against  the  sky  line"  the 
white  rump  of  the  prongbuck  is  "always  advertising  at  night"; 
and  on  page  179  he  says  that  "at  night  white  is  not  normally  a 
sky  color, ....  so  that  these  white  stem  marks  are  not '  sky  pattern 
marks'  at  the  very  time  when,  according  to  his  [Thayer's]  theory, 
they  serve  as  such."  Now  the  night  sky,  if  not  what  we  should 
call  white  in  the  daylight,  is  yet  the  lightest  thing  to  be  seen  on 
a  moonless  night,  and  the  deer's  tail  or  the  antelope's  rump,  not 
being  luminous  in  itself,  cannot  possibly  be  any  lighter  than  the 
sky  which  is  the  source  of  light.^  White  is  white,  of  course,  only 
by  virtue  of  its  reflecting  all  the  light  that  strikes  it.  It  needs  only 
a  little  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  colors  and  a  little  '  common 
sense'  to  see  that,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  prove  it  by  experiment 
too.  And  Roosevelt's  failure  to  appreciate  it  is  the  more  astonish- 
ing when  we  are  informed  that  he  has  experimented  with  a  white 
towel,  only  to  find  that  his  own  views  are  completely  vindicated! 
In  this  one  point,  it  seems  to  me,  Roosevelt  has  shown  so  complete 
an  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  laws  of  color  as  to  go  far 
towards  unfitting  him  for  any  discussion  of  the  subject  of  animal 
coloration,  while  showing  besides  an  inability  to  profit  from  obser- 
vation which  must  vitiate  to  a  great  extent  the  value  of  the  observa- 
tions which  his  wide  field  experience  has  enabled  him  to  make. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  Roosevelt's  dogmatism.  Akin  to  that 
is  his  propensity  for  loose  statements  such  as  that  on  page  184, 
where  he  says  that  the  two  forms  of  the  red  fox,  the  typical  red 
and  the  cross  fox,  are  "equally  successful  in  life."  If  equally 
successful,  why  is  not  the  cross  fox  as  common  as  the  red?     Since 

*■  A  little  observation  will  convince  most  persons  that  the  light  on  such  a  night 
comes  from  the  sky  as  a  whole  rather  than  nt>m  the  individual  stars  and  planets. 
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it  is  not  so  common,  how  can  he  prove  it  b  as  successful?  He 
speaks  so  frequently  of  one  animal  being  as  successful  in  life  as 
another  that  one  comes  to  believe  that  he  thinks  all  animak  are 
equally  successful  in  life! 

On  page  202,  Roosevelt  says  that  Thayer  "states  that  a  crouch- 
ing hare  is  'boldly  conspicuous'  when  seen  from  the  position  of 
any  'quadruped  pursuer'  that  would  have  to  look  upwards  at  the 
hare's  tail,"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  ridicule  Thayer  and  talk  about 
'preposterous  theories'  and  'wild  absurdities'  and  use  other 
language  which  might  be  appropriate  (though  impolite)  if  Thayer 
had  said  anything  of  the  kind.  In  reality,  however,  Roosevelt 
has  made  a  flagrant  misquotation.  What  Thayer  actually  said  was 
that  the  crouching  hare  was  "boldly  conspicuous  when  seen  from 
the  position  of  a  mouse  or  cricket."  ^  Now  I  do  not  suppose  that 
Roosevelt  would  really  call  a  mouse,  or  even  a  cricket,  a '  quadruped 
pursuer'  of  the  hare  I  It  is  obvious  that  his  eagerness  to  punch 
Mr.  Thayer  has  led  him  into  a  grossly  careless  misreading  of  him. 

Another  ill-considered  statement  occurs  on  page  218,  where  he 
says,  "  Birds  and  mammals  living  under  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions have  totally  different  types  of  coloration,  and  display  totally 
different  traits  and  habits  when  seeking  to  escape  from  enemies 
or  to  capture  prey."  Of  course,  a  very  little  reflection  would 
have  shown  him  that  no  two  species  ever  live  imder  precisely  the 
same  conditions.  The  very  fact  of  their  having  different  habits 
in  seeking  to  escape  enemies  or  to  capture  prey  constitutes  a 
difference  in  the  conditions  of  their  lives. 

But  the  most  serious  of  all  the  misreadings  of  Thayer  that  we 
find  in  Roosevelt's  paper  has  to  do  with  counter-shading.  He 
entirely  overlooks  the  fact  that  Thayer's  claims  for  the  efficacy  of 
counter-shading  concern  only  those  natural  backgrounds  which 
the  animal  resembles  in  colofy  or,  to  quote  from  page  15  of  Thayer's 
book,  it  is  "  when  seen  against  a  background  of  color  and  pattern 
like  its  own"  that  the  counter-shaded  animal  "will  be  essentially 
indistinguishable  at  a  short  distance."  Overlooking  this,  Roose- 
velt says,  on  page  136,  "Mr.  Thayer  insists  that  the  animal  escapes 
observation,   not  because  its  colors  match  its  surroundings,  or 


*  Coneealinff- Coloration  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  motto  to  Fig.  103,  opp.  p.  150. 
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because  it  sits  motionless  like  a  stump,  or  clod,  or  some  such  in- 
animate thing,  but  purely  because  of  its  shading,  which  he  says 
is  rendered  obliterative  by  the  counter-gradation  of  shades." 
Then,  after  adducing  considerable  evidence  as  to  brown  rabbits 
on  green  lawns,  etc.,  he  says  (of  woodchucks  and  pikas)  that  he 
never  found  any  difficulty  in  seeing  either  when  he  "  could  get  it 
on  an  entirely  smooth  surface  of  rock  or  ground,  unless  the  color 
of  the  surface  happened  to  agree  absolutely  with  the  color  of  the 
coat."  Of  course  not;  no  one  could  be  expected  to,  and  Mr. 
Thayer  would  be  the  last  man  to  suggest  it.  Again,  on  page  189, 
he  tilts  at  the  same  windmill.  In  fact,  much  of  his  elaborate 
argument  against  counter-shading  falls  to  the  groimd  when  we 
see  that  it  is  foimded  on  a  misconception. 

This  matter  of  color-gradation  Roosevelt  completely  fails  to 
grasp,  and  his  apparent  stupidity  about  it  is  really  amazing.  On 
page  137  he  considers  it  a  point  against  the  efficacy  of  counter- 
shading  that  it  does  not  show  in  a  rabbit  sitting  stem  on  and  that 
nevertheless  the  rabbit  is  no  easier  to  make  out  in  that  position 
than  if  sideways  to  the  observer.  Now  of  course  counter-shading 
is  of  avail  only  where  a  shadow  is  cast  and  in  all  other  positions 
it  is  not  needed.  He  falls  into  the  same  blunder  on  page  158 
where  he  says  that  the  female  Bob-white  on  her  nest  is  concealingly 
colored  in  spite  of  not  being  coimter-shaded  in  that  position. 
Similarly  in  another  place  he  adduces  the  absence  of  coimter- 
shading  on  the  body  of  a  swimming  duck;  and  in  his  Appendix 
on  protective  coloration  in  African  Game  Trails  he  remarks  on  the 
difficulty  that  some  animal  or  animals  had  in  making  him  out  as 
he  stood  in  the  forest,  even  though  he  was  not  counter-shaded; 
though  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  man  standing  upright,  or  any  other 
upright  object  with  practically  no  under  side  except  what  rested 
actually  on  the  ground,  could  possibly  be  counter-shaded.  Does 
he  imagine  he  might  have  been  still  more  invisible  if  he  had  worn 
white  trousers? 

But  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
methods  of  thought  are  such  that  we  cannot  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  accuracy  of  his  observation  or  the  soundness  of  his 
judgments.  If  Thayer  has  been  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm, 
Roosevelt  has  been  carried  just  as  far  in  the  opposite  direction 
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by  his  prejudices.  It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  we  cannot  accept 
Roosevelt's  conclusions  without  careful  examination,  and  equally 
evident  that  Thayer's  testimony,  expert  though  it  is,  must  be 
weighed  in  the  judicial  balance  before  we  can  know  how  much  it 
is  worth.  And  it  is  for  scientific  men  to  make  the  examination 
and  do  the  weighing,  not  for  artists  nor  for  himters.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  propose  to  attempt  to  settle  the  question  myself.  I  am 
simply  going  to  try  to  draw  the  lines  a  little  more  clearly, —  to 
whistle  up  a  breeze  that  shall  blow  away  some  of  the  dust  and 
smoke  that  have  settled  down  over  the  field,  so  that  the  issue  may 
be  seen  more  distinctly. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  is  Mr.  Thayer's  main  contention? 
It  is  stated  in  the  Introduction  to  his  book  as  follows:  "The  colors, 
patterns,  and  appendages  of  animals  are  the  most  perfect  imagin- 
able effacers  under  the  very  circumstances  wherein  such  e£Pacement 
would  most  serve  the  wearer.  For  any  animal  to  be  seen  looking 
conspicuous  means  no  more  than  that  he  is  not  at  those  moments 
looked  at  under  the  circumstances  for  which  his  concealing-colors 
are  effective."  ^  Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  prove  this  general 
statement  in  particular.  No  one  knows  enough  of  the  conditions 
of  the  lives  of  all  animals  to  do  so.  I  think  Mr.  Thayer  b  justified, 
however,  in  his  contention  that  if  his  conclusions  are  found  to  be 
reasonable  in  an  overwhelming  number  of  cases,  it  is  only  fair  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  those  remaining  cases  where 
proof  is  more  difficult  or  even  impossible  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge. Of  course,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  these  hypothetical 
exceptional  cases  are  not  cases  of  concealing  coloration,  that  will 
settle  the  question  so  far  as  the  existence  of  a  universal  law  is 
concerned ;  but  it  is  notoriously  hard  to  prove  a  negative.  I  mean 
by  this  that  Thayer  is  not  called  upon  to  explain  the  coloration 
of  every  single  species  of  bird  or  mammal.  //  we  find  his  theory 
true  in  the  main,  we  can  accept  the  doubtful  cases  on  faith.  That 
is  what  we  have  done  with  the  evolutionary  theory.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  account  for  the  development  of  every  species  by 
natural  selection  or  any  other  means.  We  believe  in  the  theory 
in  spite  of  the  inexplicable  cases.     It  must  be  admitted,  however, 

>  Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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that  the  theory  of  evolution  stands  on  a  somewhat  difiPerent  footing 
from  that  of  concealing  coloration,  in  that  it  is  in  its  very  nature 
a  universal  one,  while  to  account  for  coloration  there  may  be 
several  theories  which  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  a-priori  reason  for  seeking  a  universal  law  for 
coloration.  The  old  theories,  of  protective  coloration,  sexual 
selection,  mimicry,  warning  colors,  directive  markings,  etc.,  have 
long  been  considered  satisfactory  enough.  If,  however,  there 
actually  is  such  a  universal  law  as  Thayer  asserts,  we  must  come 
to  accept  it  in  the  end.    It  remains  to  learn  the  facts. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  various  methods  by  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Thayer,  concealment  is  brought  about, —  counter-shading, 
backgroimd-picturing,  ruptive  and  secant  patterns,  masking  of 
eyes,  bills  and  feet,  iridescence,  appendages,  etc.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  my  readers  are  familiar  with  the  main  principles 
as  enunciated  by  him.  Let  us  turn  at  once  to  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
conclusions  and  see  just  wherein  they  differ  from  Thayer's.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  he  refuses  to  accept  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  as  accounting  for  such  concealing  coloration  as  he  admits 
to  exist.  He  says  it  is  possible  that  the  tendency  towards  conceal- 
ing coloration  is  the  result  of  natural  selection,  but  to  his  mind 
much  more  probable  that  the  major  part  of  the  tendency  is  due 
to  the  effect  of  physical  surroundings  upon  all  the  individuals  of  a 
species.^  This  theory  has,  of  course,  been  held  by  many,  but 
though  moisture  and  dryness,  heat  and  cold,  and  diet,  all  doubtless 
do  have  an  effect  in  certain  cases,  as  Mr.  Beebe  has  proved,  for 
instance,  in  his  experiments  with  birds  in  captivity,  ■  it  is  in  the 
main  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory  theory,  since  it  cannot  show  the 
method  by  which  such  changes  are  brought  about.  To  most 
of  us,  I  think,  the  theory  of  natural  selection  seems  the  most 
reasonable  explanation  of  most  of  the  facts  of  evolution.  Whether 
or  not  Roosevelt's  doubts  about  it  are  due  to  a  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling his  ideas  of  advertising  coloration  with  it,  he  does  not  state, 
and  we  can  only  conjecture. 

Here,  then,  is  one  distinct  issue, —  a  belief  in  natural  selection, 
which,  of  course,  Thayer  believes  to  be  universal  and  Roosevelt 
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refuses  to  accept.  Another,  but  less  important,  issue  is  the  cog- 
nate one  of  sexual  selection,  which  Roosevelt  accepts,  though 
guardedly,  but  Thayer  rejects  (implicitly  if  not  explicitly)  on  the 
ground  that  it  implies  conspicuous  coloration,  whereas  he  holds 
that  truly  conspicuous  coloration  does  not  exist.  We  will  revert 
to  this  subject  later  on. 

The  next  important  conclusion  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  that  "  as 
regards  the  majority  of  birds  and  mammals  the  prime  factors  in- 
securing  their  safety,  are  habit  (including  bodily  capacity)  if  they 
do  not  trust  to  concealment,  and  habit  and  cover  if  they  do  trust 
to  concealment."^  "Among  these  birds  and  mammals/'  he  says, 
"  the  coloration  is  always  a  minor,  and  often  a  negligible,  factor. "^ 
Now  no  one  doubts  the  importance  of  habit,  bodily  capacity,  and 
cover  in  protecting  animals,  but  to  me  it  seems  an  impossibility 
to  settle  just  what  factor  is  most  important.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  all  interwoven,  habit  depending  on  coloration,  capacity, 
and  cover,  coloration  depending  on  cover  and  habit,  etc.,  etc., 
so  that  it  seems  futile  to  think  of  one  without  the  others.  To  dis- 
cuss their  relative  importance  would  remind  one  of  the  discussions 
in  the  old-time  debating  societies,  and  one  might  as  well  argue 
the  question  whether  the  blood  or  the  brain  was  the  more  necessary 
to  the  life  and  welfare  of  man.  Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  stating, 
as  Roosevelt  does  here,  that  coloration  is  often  a  negligible  factor, 
that  is  properly  a  matter  for  observation  and  argument,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  points  upon  which  Roosevelt's  observations  and 
arguments  must  be  weighed. 

Roosevelt's  next  important  conclusion  —  and  this,  in  fact,  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  his  whole  paper  so  far  as  it  concerns  our 
birds  —  is  that  **a  large  majority,  probably  at  least  three  fourths 
or  over,  of  the  birds  of  temperate  North  America,  have  coloration 
patterns  which,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  all  the  time  in 
both  sexes,  or  all  the  time  in  one  sex,  or  some  of  the  time  in  one 
sex,  are  advertising."'  In  support  of  this  conclusion  he  brings 
an  argument  which  may  prove  to  be  a  strong  one  and  well 
founded.  At  least  it  has  a  certain  plausibility  and  will  bear  inves- 
tigation.    This  is  the  suggestion  that  the  miscellaneous  character 
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of  forest  cover  is  such  as  to  make  the  detection  of  an  animal  of 
any  color  difficult  so  long  as  it  remains  motionless.  (It  will  be 
observed  that  Roosevelt  in  this  gives  up  the  claim  that  animals 
under  such  conditions  are  actually  conspicuous.  He  admits  that 
they  are  not,  but  holds  that  their  coloration  has  no  significance 
under  such  circumstances  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  have 
been  brought  about  through  natural  selection.)  One  obvious  an- 
swer is  a  statement  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  birds  of  the 
treetops  run  quite  largely  to  the  brilliant  colors,  while  sea-birds,  for 
instance,  show  an  entirely  different  style  of  coloration,  largely 
white  and  gray  and  black.  As  before  stated,  it  is  difficult  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  such  differences  without  involving  the 
theory  of  natural  selection.  Certainly  sexual  selection  will  not 
explain  them,  and  without  one  or  the  other  of  these  methods  of 
selection  we  should  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory theories  of  'harmony  in  nature'  which,  if  they  have  any 
definiteness  at  all,  are  really  more  metaphysical  than  scientific. 
But  wholly  aside  from  probabilities  and  theory,  what  are  the  facts 
in  the  case?  Is  it  true  that  a  bird  of  any  color  would  be  incon- 
spicuous in  the  forest  and  that  no  coloration  scheme  can  make 
any  difference  in  its  conspicuousness?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
obvious  way  to  settle  this  question  is  by  experiment;  observation 
under  purely  natural  conditions  being  unavailable  in  this  case. 
Distribute  a  number  of  bird-skins,  forest  birds  and  sea-birds,  im- 
partially in  the  treetops  in  some  thick  wood  and  see  whether  there 
actually  is  any  difference  in  their  conspicuousness  or  not.  It 
ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  experiment.  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Thayer  has  ever  tried  it  in  any  of  his  demonstrations.  I  hope  he 
will,  and  I  hope  that  others  will. 

This  suggestion  of  Roosevelt's, —  or  rather  this  pronouncement, 
for  of  course  he  does  not  offer  it  as  a  mere  suggestion,  though  we 
can  accept  it  as  such, —  this  suggestion  that  all  colors,  bright  or 
dull,  may  be  inconspicuous  in  a  forest  landscape  b  to  my  mind 
the  most  important  point  he  makes.  Except  for  this  one  point, 
indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  value  of  his  paper  depends  almost 
entirely  on  whether  we  can  accept  his  interpretation  of  his  own 
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observations.  He  states,  without  qualification,  that  such  and  such 
an  animal  is  advertisingly  colored.  Well,  perhaps  it  is,  but  the 
mere  statement  does  not  prove  it.  !•  have  .tried  to  show  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  paper  why  we  should  be  slow  to  accept  all  his 
statements  without  question,  while  giving  him  credit  for  wide 
experience  and  honesty  of  intention.  Let  us  consider  his  methods 
of  study  as  compared  with  Thayer's,  and  determine,  if  we  can, 
which  are  the  more  trustworthy.  Roosevelt's  methods  are  those 
of  pure  observation  in  the  field,  with  the  animals  under  natural 
conditions:  Thayer  uses  experiment  in  addition  to  observation. 
Now  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  depreciate  observation.  It  is 
the  particular  form  of  scientific  work  that  most  appeals  to  my 
personal  tastes.  Laboratory  methods  in  the  study  of  living  ani- 
mals have  their  uses,  however,  and  are  more  and  more  being  used. 
By  these  methods  only  can  we  control  conditions,  so  as  to  isolate 
the  particular  class  of  facts  that  we  are  investigating.  Rightly 
safeguarded,  this  mode  of  research  is  invaluable.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  investigating  concealing  coloration  we  cannot  get  along 
without  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  observe 
anything  that  is  concealed  from  the  eye.  When  an  animal  is 
showing  to  the  best  advantage  the  concealing  power  of  its  colora- 
tion, that  is  the  very  time  when  we  do  not  see  it.  I  suppose, 
therefore,  that  the  times  when  the  observer  can  see  this  principle 
in  operation  in  the  field  are  so  infrequent,  comparatively  speaking, 
that  one  may  get  a  wholly  wrong  impression  as  to  the  relative 
conspicuousness  of  an  animal  from  mere  observation  and  memory. 
The  number  of  times  when  a  bird,  for  instance,  just  fails  to  elude 
us  ought  to  be  multiplied  by  a  substantial  figure  in  order  to  include 
all  those  individuals  which  actuallv  do  elude  us.  Of  course, 
no  bird  of  any  color  can  blend  into  its  background  all  the  time. 
All  birds  of  potentially  concealing  coloration  must  sometimes, 
often  in  fact,  be  seen  against  backgrounds  that  reveal  them. 
And  it  is  on  just  these  occasions  that  the  observer  is  most  likely 
to  see  them.  Moreover,  the  birds  that  are  seen  against  a  back- 
ground that  they  match,  detected  by  following  their  flight  per- 
haps, hold  the  eye  as  long  as  the  observer  watches  them  and  so 
tend  to  be  regarded  as  conspicuous.  In  other  words,  as  Thayer 
has  pointed  out,  it  is  the  animals  that  are  seen  that  make  their 
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impression  upon  us,  not  the  perhaps  larger  number  of  individuals 
of  the  same  species  that  come  within  sight  of  us  when  we  are  in  their 
haunts  but  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  Experiments  like 
Thayer's,  conducted  privately  or  in  conjunction  with  other  persons, 
are,  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  profitable  mode  of  study  of  the  con- 
cealing power  of  coloration,  for  only  by  some  such  means  can  these 
inherent  difficulties  be  avoided. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  some  distrust  of  Mr.  Thayer's  methods 
of  experiment  and  demonstration,  on  the  ground  that  in  some  cases 
he  has  not  reproduced  accurately  the  natural  surroundings  of  the 
animals  experimented  with.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  failure 
to  duplicate  natural  conditions  need  not  be  counted  against  the 
method  itself.  Of  course,  experiments  are  of  little  value  if  we  do 
not  know  just  what  the  environment  of  an  animal  is,  but  if  we 
do  know  it  and  can  reproduce  it  approximately  in  our  home  land- 
scape, the  method  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Thayer  may  have  been  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  habitat  of  the 
Peacock  does  not  vitiate  all  his  experiments,  but  he  and  any  one 
else  who  conducts  experiments  along  this  line  must,  of  course, 
take  pains  to  copy  natural  conditions  faithfully.  And  we  must 
not  leave  all  the  experimenting  to  Mr.  Thayer. 

There  are  other  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  that  must  be 
guarded  against  in  prosecuting  our  studies.  One  of  these  I  suspect 
ornithologists  are  especially  subject  to.  That  is  the  tendency 
to  see  what  we  know  is  there  ra*iier  than  what  actually  appears  to 
the  eye.  We  are  probably  more  subject  to  it  than  most  persons 
because  we  deal  so  constantly  with  what  I  may  call  absolvie  color, 
—  color  tliat  is  such  by  virtue  of  pigmentation  and  structiu'e,  not 
color  as  seen  out  of  doors  in  varying  lights  and  subject  to  the 
influence  of  coimtless  neighboring  colors.  We  see  a  bird's  under 
parts  as  white,  sometimes  doubtless  because  we  know  they  are 
white,  and  sometimes  by  the  eye's  imconsciously  making  allow- 
ance for  the  effect  of  shade.  In  the  case  of  an  unrecognized  bird 
observed  in  the  field,  we  take  the  greatest  pains  to  get  it  in  the 
best  possible  light,  and  we  are  constantly  translating  its  apparent 
colors  into  terms  of  the  absolute  colors  that  we  know  or  suspect 
them  to  represent.  That  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  identify 
an  unfamiliar  bird, —  without  having  it  in  the  hand,  where  no 
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audi  translation  is  necessaiy.  But  that  is  not  the  way  to  pursue 
studies  in  conoealing  coloration.  We  must  cultivate  the  artist's 
power  of  seeing  only  what  appears  on  the  surface,  if  we  would  see 
things  as  the  wild  creatures  see  them. 

Another  tendency  that  must  be  guarded  against  is  that  of  om- 
fusing  brightness  of  color  with  conspicuousness.  It  is  natural,  of 
course,  to  suppose  that  a  brightly  colored  bird  would  be  conspicu- 
ous, but  brightness  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  conspicuous- 
ness. Tliere  is  danger  of  regarding  a  bird  as  conspicuous  simply 
because  its  colors  are  unusual  and  pleasing  to  the  human  eye. 
Tlie  real  question  b  whether  the  bird  itself  b  particularly  easily 
seen  in  the  landscape,  and  recognized  as  a  bird,  by  a  creature  which 
b  merely  looking  for  any  bird  to  eat  and  b  not  concerned  either 
to  wonder  at  and  admire  its  beauty  or  to  identify  it  as  bdcmging 
to  a  particular  species.  Of  thb  confusion  between  unusualness  and 
conspicuousness  I  have  already  noted  a  flagrant  case  in  connection 
with  the  Sdssor-tailed  Flycatdier,  whose  tail  Roosevelt  called  con- 
spicuous in  shape.  Another  very  common  instance  b  that  of  the 
Blue  Jay  in  a  snowy  landscape.  Thb  bird  never  looks  more 
beautiful,  I  think,  than  against  a  background  of  snow,  which  sets 
off  hb  blue  plumage  to  perfection.  Deceived  by  hb  beauty,  we 
are  prone  to  call  him  a  very  conspicuous  bird,  but  careful  observa- 
tion will  convince  any  one  that  he  b  really  not  a  bit  more  conspicu- 
ous on  an  even  expanse  of  unshaded  or  wholly  shaded  snow  than 
any  other  dark-colored  bird  of  about  the  same  size,  a  Robin  for 
instance,  while,  seen  among  tree-shadows  on  the  snow,  he  b  actually 
inconspicuous,  as  I  have  noticed  on  several  occasions.  The  blue 
of  his  plumage  when  lighted  by  the  sim  matches  the  blue  of  the 
shadows  almost  exactly.  Thb  b  one  of  the  points  upon  which 
Mr.  Thayer  has  been  most  sharply  attacked,  but  any  one  can  prove 
to  himself  the  relative  inconspicuousness  of  the  Blue  Jay  against 
snow  in  the  woods  if  he  will  try  a  few  experiments  and  do  a  little 
real  observation.  Take  notice,  however,  that  I  am  merely  stating 
a  fact,  not  drawing  any  inferences.  \\Tiether  the  fact  that  the 
Blue  Jay  is  concealingly  colored  for  winter  in  a  wooded  region 
where  snow  abounds  has  any  particular  significance  —  whether  the 
coloring  has  any  real  protective  fimction  other  than  a  purely 
incidental  one  —  is  another  matter  entirely,  and  one  which  I  shall 
not  go  into  at  present. 
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Another  element  of  confusion  comes  in  when  we  consider  recog- 
nition-marks or  identification-marks.  Mr.  John  T.  Nichok  has 
not  avoided  this  confusion  of  ideas  in  his  discussion  of  certain 
recognition-marks  in  the  January  '  Auk '.  The  white  stripe  down 
the  wing  of  the  Spotted  Sandpiper  in  flight  is  an  excellent  field- 
mark  for  identification  purposes,  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  the 
bird  is  rendered  one  whit  more  conspicuous  by  it,  as  a  mere  bird. 
Identification-marks  have  no  necessary  connection  with  conspicu- 
ousness.  In  fact,  any  distinctive  marking  on  a  bird  may  serve 
as  an  identification-mark  to  the  ornithologist,  and  it  doubtless 
may  also  serve  as  a  recognitionnnark  for  other  individuak  of  the 
species.  The  particular  class  of  markings  which  have  come  to  be 
called  recognition-marks  are  those  which,  in  the  case  of  birds,  are 
shown  prominently  in  flight,  generally  on  the  wings,  tail,  or  rump. 
They  doubtless  serve  as  a  means  of  identifying  birds  to  others  of 
the  same  species  when  seen  at  some  distance,  the  more  striking 
markings  operating  at  the  greater  distances.  But  this,  though 
Thayer  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  perceived  it,  does  not 
militate  in  the  slightest  against  his  idea  that  white  markings  on 
wings,  rumps,  and  taib  are  really  concealing  rather  than  revealing 
in  their  effect.  When  I  advanced  this  opinion  in  conversation 
with  a  good  friend  of  mine,  he  accused  me  of  holding  that  a  bird 
could  be  at  the  same  time  revealingly  colored  to  its  friends  and 
concealingly  colored  to  its  enemies.  This  is  not  at  all  what  I  am 
saying,  however.  My  point  is  that  these  markings  are  not  reveal- 
ing to  either  friend  or  enemy;  that  is,  they  do  not  reveal  the  bird, 
they  simply  identify  the  species.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  little 
or  no  importance  to  the  enemy,  which  is  not  concerned  to  know 
whether  the  prey  it  is  pursuing  belongs  to  this  or  that  species,  but 
it  is  of  very  vital  importance  to  the  species  that  individuals  should 
easily  find  one  another  and  keep  together. 

Here,  then,  are  four  s|>ecial  tendencies  to  error  to  be  guarded 
against  in  the  study  of  concealing  coloration:  the  tendency  to 
regard  any  animal  actually  seen  as  conspicuous  and  to  take  no 
account  of  those  individuals  which  escape  observation,  the  tend- 
ency to  see  things  as  we  know  or  suspect  them  to  be  rather  than  as 
they  really  look  to  us,  the  tendency  to  confuse  brightness  of  color 
with  conspicuousness,  and  the  tendency  to  regard  recognition- 
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marks  as  of  necessity  advertising  in  function.  Mr.  Thayer,  him- 
self, as  I  have  pointed  out,  in  rejecting  the  theory  of  recognition- 
marks  fails  to  see  that  it  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  his  own 
ideas.  There  are  other  cases  where  it  seems  to  me  that  his  views 
and  those  of  his  opponents  are  not  irreconcilable.  One  of  these 
is  that  of  a  particular  class  of  recognition-marks  which  under 
x^ertain  conditions  are  probably  advertising  and  which,  indeed, 
^seem  to  owe  their  usefulness  as  recognition-marks  to  their  revealing 
power.  These  are  the  so-called  banner-marks  of  deer,  antelopes, 
rabbits,  etc. 

Thayer's  treatment  of  these  white  stem-patches  I  have  thought 
to  be  the  weakest  link  in  his  chain  of  evidence  and  argument. 
His  claim  that  the  deer's  white  flag,  for  instance,  is  actually  a  con- 
cealing mark  is  one  of  the  hardest  for  us  to  admit  of  all  the  claims 
he  has  made.  The  banner-mark  theory,  for  one  thing,  was  such 
a  neat  and  satisfactory  one  and  seemed  so  thoroughly  to  'fill 
the  bill '  that  we  dislike  to  give  it  up.  Any  fair-minded  and  un- 
prejudiced person,  however,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  try  experi- 
ments, or  who  can  see  the  logic  of  the  situation,  must  admit  that, 
seen  against  the  sky,  in  the  long  run  the  white  must  prove  to  be 
concealing  rather  than  revealing.  The  difficulty  lies  in  convincing 
ourselves  that  the  flag  would  actually  be  seen  against  the  sky  most 
of  the  time  rather  than  against  foliage  or  a  hillside.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  not  yet  tried  enough  experiments  to  assure  myself 
on  this  point.  What  little  I  have  done  goes  to  indicate  that 
Thayer  may  be  right.  My  idea  would  be  to  take  from  time  to 
time  in  the  woods  the  point  of  view  of  panther  or  wolf  and  see 
whether  the  interstices  in  the  foliage  at  the  height  of  a  deer's 
tail  at  varying  distances  were  numerous  enough  to  spot  the  land- 
scape pretty  thoroughly  with  glimpses  of  the  sky.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  concealment  that  the 
white  flag  should  actually  relieve  against  the  sky;  if  it  appears 
among  a  number  of  scattered  sky  spots  so  that  it  does  not  attract 
attention  to  itself  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, that  is  quite  sufficient.  I  recommend  that  this  experiment 
be  tried  before  we  indulge  in  any  more  ridicule  of  Mr.  Thayer's 
lack  of  'common  sense'  in  this  matter. 

But  if  our  experiments  prove  that  Thayer  is  right  as  to  the  con- 
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cealing  properties  of  the  deer's  white  flag,  it  may  still  be  that  this 
concealment  is  only  incidental,  for  I  suspect  that  in  the  deer's  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Spotted  Sandpipers  before  referred  to,  the 
white  markings  may  still  serve  the  purpose  of  directing  the  deer's 
companions.  The  deer's  head  is  carried  above  the  level  of  his 
tail  or  perhaps  on  a  level  with  the  uplifted  tail,  so  that  normally 
the  flag  would  appear  to  another  deer  against  a  very  different  back- 
ground from  that  which  the  panther  or  wolf  would  see  it  against; 
that  is,  of  course,  when  the  deer  in  front  is  not  bounding  high  in 
the  air,  but  the  flag  is  thrown  up  first  while  the  deer  is  still  on  the 
ground  and  may  even  be  carried  that  way  at  a  slow  canter,  and 
then,  too,  the  following  deer  is  also  bounding  and  so  could  often 
catch  the  white  gleam  from  the  deer  in  front  as  its  tail  relieved 
against  the  foliage  or  the  ground.  I  merely  throw  this  out  as  a 
suggestion  of  a  possible  reconciliation  of  the  theory  of  directive 
markings  with  that  of  the  inherent  concealing  power  of  all  markings. 
There  is  much  to  be  learned  about  these  things,  and  common  sense 
plus  experiment  and  thought  will  be  a  safer  tutor  than  unaided 
common  sense.  I  will  add  that  the  last  time  I  saw  the  deer  throw 
up  their  white  flags,  the  white,  being  seen  against  an  evenly  clouded 
sky,  was  inconspicuous.  Of  course,  it  was  visible,  because  this, 
was  in  the  daylight  and  the  deer  were  in  plain  sight,  but  it  de- 
tracted from,  rather  than  added  to,  the  conspicuousness  of  the  deer. 
Sexual  selection  is  another  theory  that  seems  to  me  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  Thayer's  main  contention.  Bright  colors,  as 
he  shows,  or  endeavors  to  show,  are  not  necessarily  revealing,  but 
that  is  not  saying  that  they  may  not  be  attractive  to  the  opposite 
sex.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  bright  and  beautiful  colors 
and  markings  in  the  plumage  of  birds  may  be  produced  by  sexual 
selection  but  afterwards  acted  upon  by  natural  selection.  Sexual 
selection,  that  is,  may  supply  a  short  cut  to  the  production  of  con- 
cealing colors  when  they  happen  to  be  bright  ones;  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  natural  selection  may  set  bounds  (I  borrow  the  expres- 
sion from  Roosevelt)  to  the  colorations  produced  by  sexual  selec- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Thayer  is  unnecessarily  shy  of 
sexual  selection.  I  cannot  see  that  it  tells  against  his  theories 
at  all,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  primary,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  the  secondary,  cause  of  many  forms  of  coloration. 
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In  the  case  of  those  species  which  make  evident  displays  of  brightly 
colored  parts,  it  b  particularly  indicated.  But  colors  and  mark- 
ings that  are  so  made  use  of  in  the  close  quarters  of  courtship  are 
not  necessarily  conspicuous  to  enemies  or  prey  at  a  distance  or 
which  if  in  close  proximity  are  not  already  aware  of  the  presence 
of  their  wearers. 

.  But  I  shall  go  no  farther  at  present  into  this  subject  of  concealing 
coloration.  This  paper  is  not  intended  as  a  complete  review  of 
Mr.  Thayer's  book  nor  even  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  paper.  I 
simply  have  not  been  contented  to  let  things  stand  as  Barbour^ 
Phillips,  and  Roosevelt  have  left  them,  because  I  believe  that, 
in  their  anxiety  lest  Thayer's  'heresies'  should  be  too  widely 
accepted,  they  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  his  work.  I  think  it 
must  be  admitted,  even  by  those  of  us  who  are  most  appreciative 
of  Mr.  Thayer's  work,  that  he  has  not  yet  proved  his  main  conten- 
tion. That  is,  he  has  not  convinced  us  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  all  coloration  of  animab  has  a  concealing  function  and  owes 
its  existence  to  natural  selection.  I  will  not  say  that  this  is  insus- 
ceptible of  proof,  but  other  ways  of  accounting  for  certain  colora- 
tions seem  fairly  satisfactory  as  yet.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Thayer 
has  shown  us  several  things  that  we  had  not  seen  before,  most 
important  of  which,  doubtless,  is  the  use  of  counter-shading,  though 
hardly  less  so  is  the  possibility  of  bright  colors  as  well  as  neutral 
tints  being  actually  concealing  in  effect.  I  think  that  no  one  can 
read  his  book  carefully  and  study  his  pictures  or  witness  his  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations,  no  one  can  experiment  for  himself 
out  of  doors  in  a  leafy  and  sunlit  landscape,  without  becoming 
convinced  that  nature  is  full  of  brilliant  colors  that  can  be  matched 
only  by  correspondingly  bright  hues  in  the  birds.  Mr.  Thayer's 
book  comes  very  near  being  a  work  of  genius,  and  I  submit  that 
scientific  men  can  ill  afford  to  treat  it  lightly. 


When  the  foregoing  paper  was  read  (in  a  somewhat  different 
form)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,  March  18, 
1912,  one  of  the  members,  a  leading  ornithologist  and  a  Fellow 
of  the  A.  O.  U.,  stated  that  he  doubted  the  necessity  of  protective 
coloration;    that  he  considered  the  wariness  and  intelligence  of 
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animals  the  only  necessary  factor  in  their  preservation.  My 
answer  to  that  was  that  it  seemed  to  me  there  must  be  some  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  there  existed  in  so  many  undisputed  cases 
so  evident  a  concealing  power  in  coloration.  Would  this  conceal- 
ment exist  if  it  conferred  no  benefit  upon  its  possessors?  To  me 
it  seems  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  concealing  coloration  has  a 
real  reason  for  being.  This  is  not  saying,  of  course,  that  all  ani- 
mals are  protectively  colored.  It  may  be,  as  is  generally  believed, 
that  many  animak  do  not  need  such  protection,  but  the  more 
one  studies  Mr.  Thayer's  discoveries  in  this  field  of  concealing 
coloration,  the  more  one  comes  to  suspect  its  approximate  uni- 
versality, and  the  readier  one  is  to  beUeve  that  the  concealment 
thus  brought  about  has  a  protective  value  that  is  of  benefit  to  the 
wearer.  As  to  the  relative  value  of  coloration  on  the  one  hand  and 
wariness  and  intelligence  on  the  other,  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  that  the  various  factors  are  so  interdependent  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  of  the  most  use. 

Another  interesting  objection  to  one  of  Mr.  Thayer's  theories 
was  brought  to  light  by  the  testimony  of  two  members  as  to  the 
unerring  aim  with  which  foxes  and  dogs  sprang  upon  prey  that 
they  had  located  only  by  scent.  This  may  miUtate  seriously 
against  Mr.  Thayer's  contention  that  the  final  spring,  even  in  the 
case  of  animals  that  habitually  hunt  by  scent,  is  directed  by  sight 
alone.  More  observation  is  necessary  to  settle  this  interesting 
point.  A  failure  to  establish  Mr.  Thayer's  claim  here  would  go 
far  to  weaken  his  position  on  the  banner-mark  question. 
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BIRDS  OBSERVED  IN  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY, 

VIRGINIA. 

BY   ELLISON  A.   SMTTH,  JR. 

Since  Dr.  Rives  published  his  'Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the 
Virginias'  in  1890,  I  know  of  no  general  list  for  Virginia  or  any 
county  thereof.  My  own  observations  in  Montgomery  County 
were  commenced  in  July,  1891.  For  the  past  five  years,  through 
pressure  of  college  duties,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  regularly 
into  the  woods  during  the  migrations,  so  that,  while  these  notes 
cover  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  the  observations  upon  which 
they  are  based  are  only  comparatively  close  from  1891  to  1906. 
Dr.  Rives  lists  305  species  as  positively  known  within  the  limits 
of  Virginia.  In  this  one  county  of  Montgomery  I  have  authentic 
personal  records  of  194  species.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  rare 
and  unique  occurrences,  or  where  doubt  might  have  existed  as  to 
identification,  the  specimen  was  secured  and  is  in  my  collection. 
Exception  to  this  occurs  in  one  or  two  cases  where  identification 
was  absolute  and  possession  of  the  bird  would  have  been  superfluous 
slaughter.  My  observations  have  been  made  mostly  within  a 
radius  of  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  town  of  Blacksburg,  and  many 
of  my  rarer  records  are  from  the  campus  of  the  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

The  peculiar  position  of  Blacksburg  doubtless  accounts  for 
many  unexpected  occurrences  of  eastern  and  western  forms.  The 
town  is  about  200  miles  west  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  is  situated 
in  the  Alleghany  system,  in  a  valley  2170  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  valley,  whose  general  trend  is  northeast  and  southwest, 
is  largely  Ordovician  limestone.  To  the  west,  a  low  range  called 
Brush  Mountain,  and  to  the  southeast  another  range  known  as 
Price  Mountain,  are  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous.  From  Price 
Mountain,  a  line  of  hills  runs  to  the  northeast  of  the  town, 
forming  the  natural  watershed  of  the  region;  to  the  north  of  these 
hills  the  drainage  is  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
through  Roanoke  River,  and  to  the  south  and  west  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  New  River  being  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio. 
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While  most  of  the  fauna  is  Carolinian  and  Alleghanian,  a  Cana- 
dian outcropping  occurs,  with  a  few  interesting  western  forms, 
and  this  is  also  well  illustrated  in  the  insect  life.  Only  occasion- 
ally in  the  winter  is  a  temperature  of  ssero  reached,  though  on  one 
occasion  the  record  was  -16*^.  The  snow  fall  is  comparatively 
light,  there  being  less  than  in  many  nearby  localities  of  lower 
altitude  and  farther  south. 

I  have  attempted  as  far  as  possible  to  note  the  earliest  and 
latest  occurrence  of  migrants.  Necessarily  this  is  incomplete  and 
is  only  approximate.  Some  years  I  was  able  to  be  in  the  woods  at 
least  a  part  of  nearly  every  day  during  the  migrations;  other  years 
sometimes  a  week  or  more  would  elapse  between  my  woodland 
visits,  and  I  would  have  to  depend  on  campus  observations.  The 
different  kinds  of  ground  to  be  covered  also  made  it  impossible 
to  keep  impartial  records.  In  the  neighborhood  are  rocky,  steep 
ravines,  pine-clad  or  with  rhododendron  and  kalmia  growth  on 
either  side;  open  oak  woods;  and  in  the  flat  broad  valley  pasture 
land,  grassy  or  bramble-covered :  thus  the  records  of  one  observer 
must  be  very  defective,  even  when  extended  over  a  long  period. 

Several  of  my  records  are  new  to  Virginia;  one,  Franklin's 
Gull,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  record  east  of  the  Mississippi;  and 
another,  the  Black-capped  Petrel,  was  the  third  record  for  the 
United  States.  This  latter  is  referred  to  in  Newton's  Dictionary 
of  Birds,  in  a  foot-note  on  page  709. 

The  large  number  of  ducks  —  fifteen  species  —  and  other  water 
birds  observed,  is  interesting,  considering  the  locality,  and  the 
absence  of  any  large  body  of  water  or  even  stream  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  connection  of  New  River  with  the  Mississippi  seems 
too  remote  to  explain  this,  though  it  is  possible  that  estrays  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  might  follow  up  the  Roanoke  River,  and 
from  the  Gulf  and  Mississippi,  the  New  River;  and  as  Blacksburg 
is  almost  on  the  watershed  between  the  two,  imusual  visitors 
might  thus  occur.  It  is,  however,  more  likely  that  the  lines  of 
migration  to  and  from  the  northwest  have  more  to  do  with  this. 

The  town  of  Blacksburg,  and  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
are  at  the  head  of  an  extensive,  elevated  valley,  through  which 
several  small  streams  converge,  uniting  to  form  a  larger,  which 
finally  empties  into  the  New  River,     At  intervals,  along  these 
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streams^  are  marahy  bottoms,  which  used  to  be  quite  extensive, 
before  they  were  dramed,  and  which  attract  snipe  in  the  migra- 
tions, and  other  wading  and  marsh-loving  birds.  Below  the  college 
campus,  an  artificial  causeway,  acting  as  a  dam,  allows  the  flooding 
during  the  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring,  of  about  two  acres  of 
meadow,  for  an  ice-pond,  and  in  spite  of  much  passing  of  vehicles 
over  the  causeway,  the  pond  proves  very  attractive  to  water-fowl 
during  the  migrations.  I  have  killed  fifteen  species  of  ducks, 
two  of  grebes,  three  of  gulls,  and  one  tern  upon  this  pond,  and  have 
twice  seen  Canada  Geese.  Bald  Knob  Mountain,  one  of  the 
higher  peaks  in  the  State  is  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  town;  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  extensive  lake  almost  at  its  summit  Hie 
surrounding  region  b  quite  wild. 

As  before  indicated,  the  town  is  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, and  is  near  the  summit  of  the  Alleghany.  It  seems  to  be  in 
the  line  of  the  autumnal  migration  for  many  warblers,  and  the 
spring  migration  for  certain  ducks.  Nelson's  Sparrow  and  other 
birds,  as  the  list  will  more  clearly  point  out. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  the  list  is  presented  as  follows. 

1.  Goljmbus  auritus.  Hobnbd  Grxbb. —  A  rare  winter  and  spring 
visitor.  Only  five  records,  all  on  the  college  ice-pond;  one  in  November, 
three  in  December  and  one  in  April;  the  latter  specimen  showing  traces 
of  the  nuptial  plumage. 

2.  Podilymbus  podiceps.  FncD-BiLLSD  Grebe. —  An  occasional  fall 
and  spring  visitor,  in  late  October,  late  March,  and  early  April .  The  spring 
specimens  in  breeding  plumage. 

3.  Gavia  inunar.  Loon. —  Accidental.  Three  November  records, 
all  in  immature  plumage. 

4.  Lams  franklini.  Franklin's  Gull. —  One  specimen,  a  female  in 
fall  plumage,  was  secured  near  the  ice-pond  on  October  22,  1898  (see  Auk, 
Vol.  XIX,  p.  74.)  This  I  believe,  is  the  first  record  of  this  species  east  of 
the  Mississippi.    The  specimen  is  now  in  my  collection. 

5.  Larus  delawarensis.  Ring-billed  Gull. —  An  occasional  winter 
and  spring  visitor;  with  one  exception,  all  in  adult  plumage.  I  have  six 
records,  all  on  the  college  ice-pond,  by  my  house;  one  each  for  December, 
January,  April  and  May,  and  two  for  March.  The  May  record  was  of  an 
immature  specimen.  My  house  is  within  fifty  yards  of  the  ice-pond,  and  a 
spy-glass  hangs  within  easy  reach  of  my  study  window,  so  that  identifica- 
tions can  easily  be  made;  and  if  nece8sar>',  the  gun  can  be  called  into 
ser\'ice. 

6.  Larus    Philadelphia.    Bonaparte's    Gull. —  One    visited    the 
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ice-pond  in  late  March,  1906,  another  in  March,  1908,  and  a  third  on  April 
4,  1911 ;  all  adult  birds,  with  white  tails. 

7.  Sterna  foniteri.  Forster's  Tern. —  Accidental.  Two  specimens 
"  in  the  meat "  were  sent  me  from  Abingdon,  Va.,  where  they  had  been 
killed  on  a  small  fish  pond,  in  August.     Both  were  immature  birds. 

8.  Sterna  hirundo.  Common  Tern. —  One  adult  male  was  brought 
to  me  alive  in  June,  1895.  It  had  been  wounded,  flying  about  Roanoke 
river,  within  five  miles  of  Blacksburg. 

9.  Hydrochelidon  nigra  BurinamenBifl.  Black  Tern. —  On  the 
afternoon  of  July  5,  1905,  a  heavy  rainstorm  or  cloudburst,  filled  com- 
pletely the  bottoms  and  ponds,  particularly  the  then  empty  ice-pond.  An 
adult  male  Black  Tern,  in  perfect  plumage,  was  attracted  to  the  pond,  and 
was  secured  by  me.    This  is  my  only  record. 

10.  iEstrelata  hasitata.  Black-capped  Petrel. —  (Plate  XXIV.) 
The  terrible  storm  of  August,  1893,  which  wrought  such  havoc  on  the 
South  Atlantic  coast,  brought  this  ocean  waif,  in  an  emaciated  condition, 
into  my  hands.  At  the  time  of  record  (see  Auk,  Vol.  X,  p.  361)  it  was, 
I  believe,  the  third  specimen  of  this  species  recorded  for  the  United  States. 
Newton,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Birds,  page  709,  refers  to  this  specimen.  It 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr. 

11.  LophodyteB  cucullatua.  Hooded  Merganser. —  A  spring  visi- 
tor, usually  seen  in  pairs;  on  one  occasion  a  male  and  two  females  were 
together.    I  have  four  records,  all  from  the  college  ice-pond. 

12.  Anas  platyrhsrnchoB.  Mallard. —  A  regular  fall,  winter  and 
spring  visitor.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  fourteen  in  one  fall  flock.  In  the 
winter  and  spring  they  are  generally  in  pairs,  or  three  to  four  together. 
Months  of  record  are  October,  November,  December,  February,  March 
and  April;  as  early  as  October  17  and  as  late  as  April  23. 

13.  Anas  rubripes.  Black  Duck. —  A  winter  and  spring  visitor, 
not  abundant;  usually  in  December  and  Match,  though  I  have  one  record 
for  January  17,  and  two  for  May  2,  1903,  and  May  1,  1911.  Largest 
number  seen  at  any  time,  a  flock  of  five  on  December  16, 1902. 

14.  Mareca  americana.  Baldpate. —  Rare.  A  pair  of  males  on 
the  ice-pond,  April  5,  1911,  and  three  females,  with  a  female  Shoveller,  on 
April  8,  1911.  This  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  ducks  knew  it;  they  stayed 
on  the  pond  all  day,  and  became  so  used  to  being  observed,  that  I  crept 
to  within  twenty  feet  of  them,  and  observed  them  for  some  time.  When 
tired  of  swimming,  they  came  out  on  the  grassy  edge  of  the  pond,  roamed 
about  awhile,  and  then  huddled  together,  with  their  heads  under  their 
wings  for  a  nap,  just  as  domestic  ducks  do.  They  were  gone  by  Monday 
morning. 

15.  Dafila  acuta.  Pintail. —  Two  record.s  for  late  February  and 
three  for  March.  One  male  seen  with  three  Mallards  on  the  ice  pond,  in  a 
snow  storm;  and  again  three  male  Pintails  together.  Other  records  are 
for  single  birds  alone.    Only  one  female,  which  was  secured. 

16.  Nettion  carolinense.  Green-winged  Teal. —  A  pair  seen  in 
middle  of  March,  and  the  drake  secured. 
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17.  Querquedula  disconi.  Blue-winged  Teal. —  A  regular  spring 
visitor  in  March  and  April.    All  my  records  are  from  the  college  ice-pond. 

18.  Spatula  clypaata.  Shoveller. —  Rare.  One  male  with  three 
females  on  the  ice-pond  on  February  14,  1911.  I  secured  the  male  which 
was  in  fine  plumage.  One  female  with  three  female  Baldpates  on  the  pond 
the  whole  of  Sunday,  April  9, 191 1 .    These,  my  only  records. 

19.  Aiz  Bponsa.  Wood  Duck. —  I  killed  a  female  that  sprang  from  a 
ditch  to  which  I  was  walking,  October  19,  1901;  and  a  pair,  male  and 
female,  were  seen  at  close  range  as  they  sprang  from  a  stream  in  the  open 
field,  October  23,  1902. 

20.  Marila  americana.  Redhead. —  Three  records  in  March,  1911; 
one  flock  of  eight  birds  on  the  wing;  one  fine  drake,  on  the  ice-pond,  ob- 
served with  the  glass,  and  the  next  morning,  one  female,  killed  on  the  ice- 
pond. 

21.  Marila  valisineria.  Canvas-back. —  A  magnificent  drake  of 
this  species  and  a  fine  male  Ring-neck  weie  killed  at  one  shot  on  the  ice- 
pond  on  March  11,  1911.  The  breast  and  belly  of  the  Canvas-back  were 
richly  suffused  with  brick-red,  as  was  also  the  case  with  a  drake  Mallard 
secured  in  late  February  here. 

22.  Marila  aflOnis.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck. —  A  regular  spring  and 
winter  visitor,  in  November,  January,  March  and  April,  and  one  female 
as  late  as  May  28.  The  largest  flock  seen  at  one  time  on  the  ice-pond,  con- 
tained eighteen  birds.  One  day  in  January  a  small  flock  of  six,  of  both 
sexes,  lit  on  the  ice  of  the  frozen  pond,  awkwardly  walking  about  with  their 
bodies  held  very  erect.  They  remained,  squatting  on  the  ice  for  over  an 
hour,  when  a  passer-by  scared  them. 

23.  Marila  collaris.  Ring-necked  Duck.  In  some  numbers  during 
March  and  April,  1906,  as  many  as  five  together  at  one  time.  Only  twice 
since  have  they  been  recorded.  I  have  noticed  with  these  and  the  Lesser 
Scaup  Duck,  that  when  diving,  the  tail  is  always  spread,  and  is  deflexed  aa 
the  head  is  dipped  under  water. 

24.  Charitonetta  albeola.  Buffle-head. —  One  male  was  killed 
on  the  ice-pond  May  1, 1898.     The  only  record  for  this  locality. 

25.  EriBznatura  JamaicenBifl.  Ruddy  Duck. —  One  specimen,  an 
adult  female,  was  killed  on  the  ice-pond,  November  10, 1910. 

26.  Branta  canadensiB  canadensiB.  Canada  Goose. —  In  former 
years,  in  the  early  nineties,  several  flocks  could  be  seen  or  heard  every 
spring.  These  have  become  rarer.  My  records  are  mostly  in  March 
from  the  3rd  to  the  28th;  one  for  February  22,  one  in  early  April,  and  I 
have  a  female  in  my  collection,  killed  together  with  two  others,  on  New 
River,  five  miles  from  here,  on  May  9,  1901.  I  have  seen  a  flock  of  thirty- 
eight  fly  over  my  yard,  within  gun-shot. 

27.  Botaurus  lentiginosus.  Bittern. —  Doubtless  more  common 
than  it  appears  to  be;  I  have  only  five  records;  October  and  November, 
April  and  May. 

28.  Ardea  herodias  herodias.    Great  Blue  Heron. —  An  infre- 
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quent  visitor,  mostly  in  late  April,  and  one,  as  late  as  June.    Taken  April 
17  in  fine  breeding  plumage. 

29.  Florida  canrulea.  Little  Blue  Heron. —  Recorded  on  the 
strength  of  several  reports  that  two  ''White  Cranes''  (!)  were  seen  at 
sundry  times  during  August  in  one  year  at  a  near-by  pond.  Most  likely 
the  young  of  this  species,  as  one  that  was  shot,  but  which  I  did  not  see, 
was  reported  to  have  had  the  wing  feathers  ''  smoky." 

30.  ButoridbB  virescens  YiresGenB.  Green  Heron. —  A  summer 
resident,  breeding  in  suitable  localities.    Arrives  as  early  as  April  4. 

31 .  Nycticoraz  nycticoraz  lUBviuB.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 
—  A  fine  female  was  secured  by  me  on  July  14,  1903.  The  ovaries 
appeared  to  be  active. 

32.  RalluB  elegans.  King  Rail. —  One  male  brought  to  me  alive, 
caught  by  the  foot  in  a  musk-rat  trap  on  November  12.  Oddly  enough, 
the  same  day,  a  Song  Sparrow  was  also  caught  in  another  musk-rat  trap. 
Doubtless  this  rail  occurs  more  frequently. 

33.  RalluB  TirginianuB.  Virginia  Rail. —  One  record  in  October, 
and  one  in  May,  both  birds  secured  and  examined  by  me.  Doubtless 
more  frequent. 

34.  Porzana  Carolina.  Sora. —  A  regular  fall  and  spring  migrant, 
sometimes  abundant  in  October.  Appears  as  early  as  September  1. 
Specimens  in  full  nuptial  plumage  obtained  in  early  May. 

35.  Gallinula  galeata.  Florida  Gallinule. —  A  fine  female  was 
shot  by  me  in  the  top  of  a  maple  tree  on  the  College  campus  on  May  1, 
1903.  This  is  my  only  record.  I  have  often  thought  that  a  more  impos- 
sible record  could  hardly  be  conceived  of;  a  bird  of  the  salt  sea  marshes, 
in  the  top  of  a  tree,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains! 

36.  Fulica  amezicana.  Coot. —  One  record  for  October,  and  two 
for  April;  two  obtained  and  one  seen  so  closely  as  to  make  its  capture 
unnecessary. 

37.  Philohela  minor.  Woodcock. —  A  number  of  records,  singly 
and  in  pairs,  in  April,  July,  August  and  October.  Not  abundant,  but 
occurring  often  enough  to  elicit  no  surprise  when  one  is  seen.  It  may  breed, 
but  I  have  no  data. 

38.  Oallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe. —  Fairly  abundant  during 
the  spring  migrations,  arriving  early  in  March,  the  average  big  flight 
occurring  about  April  4,  and  an  occasional  one  seen  as  late  as  April  29. 
Seen  also  in  October  and  November,  though  not  as  numerous  as  in  the 
spring,  and  occasionally  a  lone  specimen  remains  by  an  open  spring  during 
December  and  even  into  January.    No  data  as  to  breeding. 

39.  BflacrorhamphuB  griseuB  griseuB.  DowrrcHER. —  Two  speci- 
mens seen  and  killed  on  September  5,  1908,  after  heavy  easterly  rains,  in 
company  with  Pectoral  and  Least  Sandpipers,  and  Killdeers. 

40.  PiBobia  maculata.  Pectoral  Sandpiper. —  Fairly  regular  as  a 
spring  migrant,  in  small  flocks,  from  late  March  through  April  8,  and 
occasional  in  September. 
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41.  FiioliU  mlnutlU*.  Lbabt  Samdfifbb. —  Tliree  seen  on  Augwt 
19»  1903,  and  eig^t  on  September  5,  1906.  4;)eeimenB  obtained  on  each 
oocaaion. 

42.  Totanus  malanolmieag.  GhBSATBB  Ybllow-lbgs. —  One  Sep- 
tember record  and  four  in  ApriL    Theee,  in  five  eeparate  yean. 

43.  Totanus  flaTipea.  Yxllow-ubo8.—  Frequent,  from  early  March 
through  April  29  and  again  in  September,  from  the  6th,  throu^  20th. 
Aa  many  as  eight  seen  together  in  one  flock. 

44.  Helodromaa  aoUtariua  aditariua.  Soutart  Sandpipbr. — 
A  regular  visitor  in  Ai»il  and  May,  and  again  in  August  and  September. 
In  August,  at  times,  anything  but  solitary;  I  have  seen  over  ten  at  one 
time  in  a  small  bog  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent. 

46.  BartnmU  longicauda.  Upland  Plovbb. — Summer  resident; 
breeds.  Arrives  as  earty  as  April  0  and  here  until  August  19.  AHg^ting 
on  fences  and  trees  when  their  breeding  places  are  invaded. 

46.  Aotitis  xnacularia.  SponrnD  Sanbpipbr. —  A  spring  and  sum- 
mer resident.  I  have  found  the  downy  jroung  on  the  College  experiment 
grounds,  attended  by  their  anxious  parents.  Arrives,  April  13;  latest 
seen,  August  8. 

47.  mSgialitis  aemipalmata.  Skmipalm atxd  Plovbb. —  One  speci- 
men, seen  August  16, 1909  in  company  with  Killdeers.  Recognised  by  its 
cry  and  with  the  telescope. 

48.  Oxyechua  vodferua.  Killdsbb. —  Practically  a  rendent;  I 
have  records  for  every  month  in  the  year,  and  I  believe  for  every  day. 
Scarcest  in  December,  and  some  yean  wanting  in  extreme  January  weather. 
Breeds,  and  mates  as  early  as  March  26.  Young  in  the  down  seen  in  early 
May. 

49.  Colinua  virgixiianua  virginiaaua.  Bob-whitb. —  Resident; 
breeds;  fairly  abundant.    Coveys  occasionally  seen  on  the  college  campus. 

60.  Bonasa  uxnbellua  uxnbellua. —  Ruffed  Grouse. —  "  Pheasant." 
Resident;  breeds.  OccaBional ''red-n]£fed  "  males  are  seen.  Noticeably 
scarcer  than  twenty  years  agoi 

61.  Meleagris  gallopavo  silvestria.  Wild  Turkey. —  Twenty  years 
ago  this  was  not  infiequent  in  the  nearby  mountain  ravines.  It  is  now 
rare. 

62.  Ectopiatea  znigratoriua.  Passenger  Pigeon. —  Whether  or  not 
I  saw  six  of  these  birds  in  the  late  fall  of  1892  near  Blacksburg,  I  am  unwill- 
ing now  to  assert  positively,  though  my  notes  for  that  date  contain  the 
item.  I  have  shot  them  in  Bath  County,  Va.,  when  a  boy,  in  1877.  At 
intervals,  during  recent  years,  remarkable  tales  about  their  reappearance 
have  gotten  afloat.  Thus,  in  December,  1907,  the  late  Chas.  K.  Wort  hen 
wrote,  "  I  have  just  read  that  a  lot  —  thousands  —  of  Wild  Pigeons  had 
lately  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Webster,  W.  Va.  Do  you  know  or 
can  you  find  out  if  so  ?  "  Upon  this,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Earle  A.  Brooks,  of 
that  place,  who  replied  that  he  had  had  many  inquiries,  and  had  heard 
many  positive  statements,  in  answer  to  his  own  investigation  of  the  rumors. 
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from  persons  who  stated  positively  that  they  saw  flocks  of  Wild  Pigeons, 
from  one  to  a  thousand  birds,  but  "  no  positive  evidence,  no  specimens, 
heads,  wings  or  feathers,  no  statement  from  any  reliable  bird  student 
have  been  received.  Many  things  point  to  their  occurrence  in  the  State 
last  fall."  And  again  this  Fall  — 1911  —  a  persistent  report  reached  me 
that  Wild  Pigeons  in  some  numbers  were  seen  near  Pulaski,  Va.,  not  far 
from  here.  But  that  they  were  very  wild,  and  allowed  no  one  to  get  within 
gunshot  of  them,  though  many  efforts  were  made  to  secure  some.  I  failed, 
however,  to  "  nail  '*  this  rumor,  and  could  never  find  the  man  who  had 
seen  them,  though  many  said  they  had  heard  others  say  that  they  had  seen 
the  birds.    I  mention  these  rumors  for  what  they  may  be  worth. 

53.  Zenaidura  nuMO'Oura  carolinensiB.  Mourning  Dove. —  Com- 
mon resident;  breeds. 

54.  Cathartas  aura  septentrionaliB.  Turkey  Vulture. —  Resi- 
dent. In  the  caves  and  among  the  rocks  that  overhang  the  New  River 
near  here,  the  "  Turkey  Buzzard ''  breeds  in  some  numbers.  I  have  had 
several  sets  of  eggs  from  there,  and  in  late  May,  the  26th,  I  once  saw  a 
nearly  fledged  young,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  hen,  in  one  of  these  caves. 

55.  Cathariflta  urubu.  Black  Vulture. —  Very  rare;  three  rec- 
ords. On  October  8  and  9,  1909,  there  was  one  Black  Vulture  with  the 
number  of  Turkey  Vultures  that  frequent  the  Experiment  Station  cattle 
grounds.  The  square-cut  tail,  shorter  alar  expanse,  and  quicker  flap  of 
the  wing,  as  well  as  the  different  tone  of  black,  and  the  position  of  the 
feet  in  flight,  were  diagnostic  of  the  bird,  in  contrast  with  the  Turkey  Vul- 
tures with  which  it  was  flying.  On  March  12,  1911,  I  also  saw  one  speci- 
men, and  on  January  22,  1912,  I  saw  five  in  company  with  one  Turkey 
Vulture.  In  Charleston,  S.  C,  my  old  home,  I  used  often  to  note  the 
marked  contrast  in  many  respects  between  these  two  species. 

56.  Circus  hudsonius.  Marsh  Hawk. —  Common  in  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  and  seen  as  late  as  April  2.  A  large  proportion  of  my 
winter  records  are  for  blue  males.    I  have  no  breeding  records. 

57.  Accipiter  velox.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk. —  Not  very  abundant. 
Seen  at  odd  times  throughout  the  year.  A  pair  seen  together  in  early 
May,  evidently  male  and  female,  gives  color  to  a  report  of  their  breeding 
in  the  neighborhood.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  one  attacking  a  Red-headed 
Woodpecker,  which,  however,  eluded  the  hawk. 

58.  Accipter  cooperi.  Cooper's  Hawk. —  Of  constant  occurrence, 
though  not  abundant;  breeds.  One  nest  with  young  found  in  an  old 
crow's  nest. 

59.  Afltur  atricapillus  atricapillus.  Goshawk. —  Very  rare.  One 
adult  female,  of  rather  small  size  brought  in  to  me,  recently  shot,  after  a 
cold,  windy  snowstorm,  November  19,  1906.  The  specimen  was  in  fine 
plumage. 

60.  Buteo  borealifl  borealis.  Red-tailed  Hawk. —  A  fall  and 
winter  resident.  My  records  are  for  October  30,  through  November, 
December,  January,  February  and  up  to  March  31.  Most  abundant  in 
December  and  January. 
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61.  Butoo   lineatus   linontui.    Reo-BBoiTuiERED   Hi^wk.— While 

most  abundant  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  February 
I  have  records  for  thla  hawk  for  practically  every  month  in  the  ye&T- 
Specimens  that  I  have  killed  had  frogs  and  salamanders,  and  insect  re- 
mans —  principally  griiBshoppera  —  in  their  stomachs,  I  have  a  number 
of  breeding  records  for  this  locality. 

62.  Buteo  platypterua.  Broad-winued  Hawk.—  Not  uncommon 
from  May  7  to  September  25;  breeds.  I  saw  a  flock  lal«  in  September 
all  Hying  southwest;  they  were  single,  in  pairs,  and  threes,  fourteen  alto- 
gether, and  strung  out  for  some  distance.  Occii«ionally  one  would  circle 
for  a  time,  and  then  resume  the  line  of  flight.  I  have  come  across  a  pfur 
in  the  woods  in  the  late  spring,  near  the  tree  evidently  chosen  as  a  nesting 
site,  from  which  they  valiantly  attacked  and  drove  away  a  Red-shouldered 
Hawk;  I  was  attracted  at  this  time,  and  since,  by  their  whining  call,  which 
at  lirst  I  thought  was  a  boy  whistling.  An  incubating  female  was  brought 
to  me  on  May  18  by  a  farmer,  who  said  that  it  had  a  nest  in  a  large  oak  tree 
near  his  home,  and  that  it  was  killing  his  chickens,  and  that  he  had  shot 
it  jiiHt  after  it  had  eaten  a  chicken.  I  skinned  it  and  opened  the  stomach 
in  his  presence,  and  showed  him,  to  his  astonishment,  that  its  crop  con- 
tained the  remains,  easily  distinguishable,  of  a  young  rat.  1  visited  the 
nesting  place  with  the  intention  of  obt.aLning  the  eto^,  but  foimd  the  neet 
nearly  seventy  feet  up  in  an  enormous  white  oak,  whose  main  trunk  was 
fully  live  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  gave  it  up,  as  I  had  no  climbing  irons. 

63.  Aqulla  chlyaAiStcM.  CIolden  Eaole.— An  irregular  fall  and 
winter  visitj^r.  Nine  specimens  recorded,  of  which  I  have  actually  handled 
tax.  1  have  one  record  for  August  15.  My  other  records  being  in  No- 
vember, December,  and  February.  A  female,  brought  to  me  in  December, 
measured  seven  feet,  one  and  one-half  inches  in  extent;  this  was  a  young 
bird.  One  old  male,  infineplMmage.  Isecuretlon  December  1.  It  had  the 
nape  of  a  deep  rich  gold,  and  the  tail  was  fully  barred. 

64.  Haliaetua  loucoc«phalus  loucocephnliu.  Bald  Eagle.— 
Rare.  I  have  handled  two  specimens  in  the  dark,  immature  plumage, 
secured  in  January  and  December,  and  saw  one  adult,  with  white  head  and 
tail,  soaring  over  I  he  campus,  at  a  great  height . 

65.  Falco  peregrittua  onatum.  Duck  Hawk. —  One  spedmen  onJy. 
seen  in  October, 

66  Falco  columbarlUB  columbarius.  Piqeon  IIawk.—  One  fredily 
killed  specimen  was  brought  to  me  in  September,  the  skin  of  which  is  now 
in  my  collection. 

67.  Talco  Bparreriua  apwrerius.  Sparrow  Hawk. —  Practically  a 
resident  and  breeds.  Noted  every  month  in  the  year;  they  frequent  the 
ivy-covered  buildings  on  the  campus,  feeding  on  English  Sparrows.  The 
stomach  and  crop  of  one  individual  shot  on  the  campus  were  densely  packed 
with  crickets.  A  family  of  fully  fledged  and  flying  young  seen  as  late  aa 
July  17.  I  saw  one  catch  a  young  Robin  and  perch  with  it  on  a  tel^ihone 
pole  near  one  of  the  building,  and  calmly  eat  its  capture  in  contempt  of  the 
onslaught  of  several  excited  adult  Hobins. 
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68.  Pandion  haliaVtus  carolinensiB.  Osfrbt. —  Not  infrequent  in 
the  spring  months.  I  have  one  record  for  March,  eight  for  April,  in 
different  years,  one  for  May,  and  one  for  September.  On  April  17,  1909, 
three  were  in  sight  at  once,  circling  over  the  campus. 

69.  Aluco  pratincola.  Barn  Owl. —  Occasional.  Seven  specimens, 
four  males  and  three  females,  have  come  to  my  hands,  in  April,  May, 
September  and  June. 

70.  Asio  flammeus.  Short-eared  Owl. —  Occasional  in  the  lat^ 
fall,  in  marshy  places.     I  have  four  records  only. 

71.  Strix  varia  varia.    Barred  Owl. —  Common  resident;  breeds. 

72.  Otus  asio  asio.    Screech  Owl. —  Abundant  resident;  breeds. 

73.  Cryptoglaux  acadica  acadica. —  Saw-whet  Owl. —  One  speci- 
men reportevi  to  me  in  January  last,  seen  on  a  window-sill  in  the  early 
morning.  The  description  was  very  accurate,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  bird  was  this  species. 

74.  Bubo  yirgixuanus  virginianus.  Great  Horned  Owl. —  Resi- 
dent and  breeds,  though  not  abundant;  have  seen  partly  fledged  young  as 
late  as  April  7. 

75.  Coccyzus  americanus  americanus.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 
—  Sunmier  resident;  breeds.  First  arrivals.  May  1,  usually  May  5.  Nest 
and  eggs  May  19. 

76.  Coccyzus  erythrophthalxnus.  Black-billed  Cuckoo. —  Sum- 
mer resident;  breeds.  First  arrivals  April  26,  usually  May  5-9.  The 
two  species  are  about  equally  abundant  here. 

77.  Ceryle  alcyon  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher. —  My  records  of 
the  Kingfisher,  beginning  with  March  10,  run  through  April,  May,  June, 
and  July  to  August  7.  I  believe  it  breeds  in  suitable  localities,  though 
I  have  no  definite  record. 

78.  Dryobates  Yillosus  Yillosus.  Hairy  Woodpecker. —  A  frequent 
fall  and  winter  visitor,  as  early  as  September  10  and  as  late  as  February  18. 

79.  Dryobates  pubescens  medianus.  Downt  Woodpecker. — 
Resident;  breeds.    EarUest  nesting  record,  April  27. 

80.  Sphyrapicus  varius  varius.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. — 
Apparently  a  spring  and  fall  visitor.  My  spring  records  are  from  March  25. 
to  April  17,  and  again  in  October.  These  are  the  only  months  for  which 
I  have  it  recorded. 

81.  PhloBOtomus  pileatus  abieticola.  Northern  Pileated  Wood- 
pecker.—  Resident,  though  rare  now,  save  in  remote  mountain  ravines. 
In  the  early  '90's  it  was  much  more  abundant. 

82.  Melanerpes  erythroccphalus.  Red-headed  Woodpecker. — 
Practically  a  resident,  though  winter  records  vary  with  the  severity  of  the 
season.  Abundant  in  spring  and  summer,  mating  as  early  as  March  25. 
My  records  run  through  every  day  of  the  year.  At  times  this  species  is  a 
decided  nuisance  in  gardens,  ruining  the  ears  of  com  in  the  garden  patch. 

83.  Centurus  carolinus.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker. —  Apparently 
only  a  winter  resident.  My  records  start  with  September  27  and  end  with 
February  20. 
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84.  Colaptet  Miratui  luteui.  Nobthsbn  Fuckeb.—  Usually  seen 
every  month  in  the  year,  though  infrequent  or  wanting  in  severe  winten. 
During  the  past  winter  1911-1912,  which  was  veiy  severe,  several  were  on 
the  campus  throughout  December,  January,  and  February.  Mates  as 
early  as  March  25. 

86.  Antrostomus  Todferaa  Todferaa.  Whif^poob-will. —  Arrives 
April  13.  Last  appearance  September  28.  In  this  region,  very  local  in  its 
habitat,  seldom  seen  or  heard  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Blacksburg, 
or  of  the  college  grounds,  but  more  frequent  in  adjoining  valleys  and 
ravines  to  the  northeast  and  southwest.    I  have  no  breeding  records. 

86.  Ghordoiles  virginianuB  lirginianus.  Night-hawk;  Bull-bat. 
—  Summer  resident;  breeds;  not  common  save  during  the  late  summer  and 
fall  flights.  First  arrival,  April  26;  begins  flocking  July  10;  big  flights 
throughout  September,  and  last  seen  October  7. 

87.  CluBtura  pelagica.  Chqcnbt  Swift. — Summer  resident ;  breeds. 
Elarliest  arrival  April  12,  latest  April  28.  Average  arrival  during  my 
twenty  years'  observation,  April  19.  Prepares  for  migration  about 
October  4,  when  incredible  numbers  collect  in  the  evenings,  whirling  round, 
in  decreasing  circles,  and  descend  spirally  into  their  chosen  chimneys 
for  the  night.    Latest  record,  October  20. 

88.  ArchiloehuB  colubris.  Rubt-^thboatbd  Huiuongbibd. —  Sum- 
mer breeding  resident.  Very  abundant  at  the  trumpet  blooms  of  the 
Tecoma  vines  on  the  college  buildings  in  July.  Arrives  April  19,  and  latest 
seen,  October  8.  One  nest,  watched  from  its  very  beginning,  was  started 
May  15,  incubation  commenced  June  5,  young  nearly  full  fledged  June  20, 
and  feeding  on  Tecoma  blooms  June  28. 

89.  ^rannus  tfrannus.  Kingbibd. —  Summer  breeding  resident, 
abundant.  Earliest  arrival,  April  19,  and  latest  arrival  April  26.  Seen 
throughout  September  into  October. 

90.  ISyiarchus  crinitus.  Crested  Flycatcher. —  Summer  resident, 
breeds;  abundant.  Earliest  arrival,  April  25;  latest,  April  30.  Not 
seen  after  August  26. 

01.  Sayomis phosbe.  Phcebe. —  Breeds,  abundant.  Earliest  tirrival, 
March  11;  latest,  March  27.  Nest  and  eggs  as  late  as  June  12.  At  least 
two  broods. 

92.  Myiochanes  vireos.  Wood  Pewee. —  Browls  frequently  in  the 
apple  trees  around  my  house.  Earliest  arrival,  April  30,  last  seen  September 
30. 

93.  Empidonax  flaviventris.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. —  Ar- 
rives April  30,  last  seen  September  23.     Common. 

94.  Empidonax  virescens.  Acadian  Flycatcher. —  Throughout  the 
summer.     Arrives  May  9,  latest  seen  October  1 1 .     Common. 

95.  Empidonax  minimus.  Least  Flycatcher. —  Common  in  or- 
chards throughout  the  summer.     First  seen,  March  19;  latest,  September  9. 

96.  Otocoris  alpestria  praticola.  Prairie  Horned  Lark. —  In 
flocks  in  open  fields  and  on  the  campus  throughout  the  fall  and  winter. 
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Arrives  as  early  as  November  9  and  generally  leaves  in  late  March,  about 
the  20th.  Two  seen  as  late  as  April  14,  in  1905.  I  have  collected  speci- 
mens at  various  times  from  their  first  arrival  and  on,  towards  the  end  of 
their  stay,  throughout  a  number  of  years,  and  all  have  been  the  smaller 
and  paler  form,  pnUicola. 

97.  Cyanocitta  cristata  cristata.  Blue  Jay. —  Like  the  Whip- 
poor-will,  rarely  seen  in  the  valley  in  which  Blacksburg  lies,  though  common 
in  a  valley  to  the  southwest,  and  in  another  to  the  northeast  where  the 
Roanoke  River  flows.  I  have  eight  records  only,  for  the  coUege  campus, 
in  April,  May,  August  and  October.  ^ 

98.  CorvuB  coraz  principalis.  Northern  Raven. —  I  saw  a  pair 
of  Ravens  on  the  summit  of  Whitetop  Mt.  in  Washington  Co.,  Va.,  in 
September;  this  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  State,  and  reaches  the 
Balsam  zone.  On  May  9,  1903,  while  collecting  in  a  ravine  near  Blacks- 
burg, 1  heard  a  hoarse,  crow-like  *  quonk,'  and  looking  up,  saw  a  Raven 
pursued  by  two  Crows.  Here  there  was  no  question  of  identity,  as  the 
size,  shape,  and  cry  of  the  Raven  were  in  marked  contrast  with  the  char- 
acters of  the  noisy,  smaller,  aggressive  Crows. 

99.  CorvuB  brachyrhynchos  brachsrrhynchos.  Crow. —  In  the 
sense  that  Crows  are  always  here,  I  suppose  this  bird  can  be  called  a  resi- 
dent, though  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the  breeding  birds  go  south  in 
winter,  and  are  replaced  by  migrating  northern  birds,  as  is  the  case  with 
Robins.  I  think  the  same  birds  are  here  throughout  the  year.  They  pair 
in  late  March  and  are  building  by  April  9. 

100.  Dolichonsrx  oryzivorous.  Bobolink;  Rice-bird. —  A  spring 
and  fall  migrant;  very  constant  in  date  of  spring  arrival,  coming  as  early 
as  April  25,  or  at  the  latest,  April  29,  and  remaining  imtil  May  14.  The 
males  arrive  first  and  are  in  song  throughout  their  short  stay;  in  some  years 
the  females  are  as  abundant,  though  usually  the  small  flocks  contain  nearly 
all  males.  They  are  seen  all  over  the  open  campus,  and  are  usually  known 
as  *  May-birds.*  In  the  fall,  they  arrive,  in  the  Rice-bird  plumage,  about 
Spetemher  9  and  are  then  very  fat,  and  frequently  in  some  numbers,  and 
there  is  a  succession  of  small  flocks  until  September  22,  w^hen  all  depart. 
During  this  period,  the  'clink'  of  passing  birds  can  be  heard  throughout 
the  night. 

101.  Molothnu  ater  ater.  Cowbird. —  I  have  noted  flocks  of  this 
species,  of  mixed  sexes,  from  January  19  through  April  23;  most  common 
throughout  March. 

102.  Agelaius  phoeniceus  phoeniceus.  Red-winged  Blackbird. — 
Februar>'  22  seems  picked  out  as  the  usual  date  for  the  arrival  of  the  Red- 
wing, in  small  flocks  of  males,  the  females  arriving  later,  and  apparently 
not  abundant  until  April,  when  mating  begins.  First  nests  observed  May 
13;  eggs  on  May  19,  and  young  flying  by  June  10. 

103.  Stumella  magna  magna.  Meadowlark. —  Resident.  Very 
tame  on  the  campus,  where  they  are  protected  and  are  found  in  the  hardest 
winter  weather,  seeking  open  places  over  the  pipe  and  sewer  lines  where  the 
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ground  is  thawed.  I  have  seen  fledged  young  as  early  as  May  13;  have 
found  nests  with  eggs  throughout  May,  and  one  nest  with  fresh  eggs  as  late 
as  July  12.    I  think  two  broods  are  usual,  and  possibly  three  occasionally. 

104.  Ictenu  spuriUB.  Orchard  Oriole. —  Breeds;  arriving  aa 
early  as  April  26,  and  is  building  by  May  16.  Very  constant  in  the  date 
of  arrival,  April  26  to  29  being  the  range  of  variation. 

105.  Icterus  galbula.  Baltimore  Oriole. —  Breeds.  Range  of 
first  arrivals  is  from  April  23  to  April  30.  Latest  seen,  August  22.  Nest 
with  eggs,  by  May  16.  They  frequent  the  potato  patches  with  the  fledged 
young  and  feed  freely  on  potato  beetles. 

106.  EuphagUB  carolinuB.  Rusty  Blackbird. —  A  spring  and  fall 
migrant.  Flocks  of  rusty  individuals  arrive  about  October  19  and  are 
here  until  late  in  November.  I  have  one  record  of  one  individual  for 
December  31.  A  few  begin  to  return  by  February  27.  By  March  8  full 
plumaged  birds  are  here  and  remain  until  March  19  when  they  pass  on. 

107.  QuiscalUB  quiscula  quiscula.  Purple  Crackle. —  Single 
specimens  of  the  Crow  Blackbird  occasionally  occur  throughout  the  winter 
months;  thus  I  have  one  record  for  December  29, 1904,  one  for  January  17, 
1907,  and  one  for  February  18,  1906.  The  earliest  advent  noted,  in  small 
flocks,  is  February  20;  by  March  8  the  returning  flocks  are  increasing  in 
numbers.  Earliest  eggs  noted  are  for  May  20.  By  July  4,  those  breeding 
near  each  other  begin  to  flock,  young  and  old  going  out  in  the  morning  to 
feed  in  flocks,  and  returning  together  at  sunset.  By  mid-October  flocking 
for  migration  is  evident,  numbers  leaving  and  being  replaced  by  more 
northern  flocks,  which  stop  over  for  a  few  days  in  their  flight,  until  by 
October  27  all  are  gone.  About  this  time  and  later  they  are  replaced  for  a 
few  days  by  small  flocks  of  the  Bronzed  Crackle. 

108.  QuiscalUB  quiscula  asneuB.  Bronzed  Crackle. —  In  small 
flocks  from  October  18  until  November  20.  One  seen  January  20,  and  a 
doubtful  record  was  given  hie  for  March  10. 

109.  CaipodacuB  purpureus  purpureus.  Purple  Finch. —  A  win- 
ter and  spring  migrant.  From  February  15  to  May  1.  Most  abundant 
in  March  and  April.     Seen  also  early  in  November. 

1 10.  Loxia  curvirostra  minor.  Crossbill. —  Saw  one  male  on  a  fir 
tree  on  the  campus,  on  January  16.  I  was  attracted  by  its  note,  and  got 
easily  within  thirty  feet  of  it  and  watched  it  for  some  time.  The  odd  occur- 
rence of  this  species  in  the  summer  months  in  unlikely  southern  locahties 
has  been  noted:  by  Wayne,  at  Yemassee,  S.  C,  for  two  or  three  years;  and 
by  Wirt  Robinson,  in  Nelson  Co.,  Va.,  in  July.  So  it  was  no  surprise  to 
me  to  find  a  flock  in  the  town  limits  of  Blacksburg  on  June  12,  1909,  which 
remained  for  several  days,  and  specimens  therefrom  were  brought  me  for 
identification. 

111.  AfltragalinuB  tristis  tristis.  Goldfinch. —  A  roving  resident. 
Here  every  month  in  the  year.  Plumage  of  the  males  changing  in  late 
April.    A  late  breeder;  eggs  as  late  as  August. 

112.  SpinuB  pinuB.  Pine  Siskin. —  Occasional  in  the  winter.  In  1908, 
a  large  flock  was  here  continually  from  December  26  until  May  4,  1909. 
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113.  PocBcetes  gramineuB  gramineuB.  Vesper  Sparrow. —  Sum- 
mer resident,  breeds.  Earliest  arrival,  March  17;  last  seen,  November  2. 
Abundant. 

114.  PasserculuB  sandwichensiB  saYanna.  Savannah  Sparrow. — 
Winter  resident,  from  October  5  to  April  8.    Abundant. 

115.  AmmodramuB  saTaxmaruzn  aust^ralia.  Grasshopper  Spar- 
row.— Sunmier  resident;  breeds.  A  late  spring  migrant,  arriving  in  late 
May  or  early  June,  and  here  until  October  10.    Abundant. 

116.  PasserherbuluB  nelsoni  nalsoni.  Nelson's  Sparrow. —  A 
fine  female,  in  fresh  plumage  was  brought  into  the  house  by  my  cat  on 
May  23,  1908.  (See  Auk,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  475.)  Possibly  occurs  regularly 
at  or  about  this  date,  but  apt  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken  in  the  grass 
for  the  Grasshopper  Sparrow. 

117.  Zonotrichia  leucophxyi  leucophxyi.  White-crowned  Spar- 
row.—  Specimens  in  breeding  plumage,  mostly  males,  arrive  May  6  and 
are  gone  by  May  9.  Again,  in  the  fall,  brown-headed  individuals,  in  some 
numbers,  October  13-22.  Very  constant  in  date,  and  seldom  here  over 
three  da3rs. 

118.  Zonotrichia  albicoUiB.  White-throated  Sparrow. —  Abun- 
dant in  April  and  October.  Earliest  fall  arrival,  October  9  and  gone  by 
November  12.    In  Spring,  from  April  6  to  May  8. 

119.  Spisella  monticola  monticola.  Tree  Sparrow. —  An  abun- 
cant  winter  resident,  flocking,  twittering  and  singing  in  company  with  the 
Juncos,  from  November  22  to  March  10. 

120.  Spisella  passerina  passerina.  Chipping  Sparrow. —  An  abun- 
dant simuner  breeder,  in  evidence  from  March  11  to  October  22,  building 
by  May  2. 

121.  Spisella  pusilla  pusilla.  Field  Sparrow. —  Abundant,  arriv- 
ing Mar.  13  and  here  until  November  5.    Eggs  by  May  2. 

122.  Junco  hyeznalis  hyemalifl.  Snowbird;  Jxtnco.  Though  I 
have  examined  many  in  early  fall  and  throughout  the  season,  I  have  found 
only  the  typical  northern  form;  yet  I  feel  sure  that  caroHnensis  must 
occur.  Arrives  October  12  and  here  in  abundance  until  April  22  singing 
during  the  latter  part  of  its  stay. 

123.  Junco  hyexnalifl  carolinensiB.  Carolina  Junco.  Not  identi- 
fied. Reported  to  breed  on  the  top  of  White-top  Mountain,  in  Washington 
Co.,  Va.,  where  I  have  seen  Juncos  in  August. 

124.  Peuc»a  smitiTaliJi  bachmani.  Bachican'b  Sparrow. —  Acci- 
dental.   One  specimen,  May  2,  1906.     (See  Auk,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  341.) 

125.  Melospisa  melodia  xnelodia.  Song  Sparrow. —  Resident. 
Singing  on  cold,  snowy,  winter  days,  with  a  hope  of  Spring  in  its  song. 
Building  April  16,  and  eggs  as  late  as  July  13.  Two-,  and  i)068ibly  three^ 
brooded. 

126.  Melospisa  lincolni  lincolni.  Lincoln's  Sparrow. —  Only^ 
three  specimens  seen,  and  all  obtained,  two  in  early  May,  and  one  oa 
September  28. 
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127.  Maloipiia  gMfflana.  £Nr^uiiP  Spabbow. —  Apparently  only  a 
winter  resident.  Observed  fnmi  .October  5  to  March  11.  Abundant 
along  banks  of  streams  and  in  marshy  places. 

128.  PasserelU  ilinea  maea.  Fox  Spabbow.— Not  abundant.  Ob- 
served in  small  numbers  or  dngly,  from  October  15  to  November  24,  and 
«gain  from  February  25  to  Mardi  17. 

129.  PipOo  erythroplithalmua  •rytfarophthalmus.  Towhkb. — 
An  abunduit  breeding  summer  resident.  Arrives  April  9,  males  usually 
preceding  the  females.  Latest  seen,  October  24.  In  moulting  plumage 
throughout  September. 

130.  CardinaUa  flrdliiaHs  flrdliiaHs.  Cabdinal.-— Resident.  Not 
abundant.  Several  pairs  nest  on  the  campus  and  are  here  all  winter  and 
throughout  the  year.  Eggs  as  early  as  April  29.  Fledged  young  flying 
with  old  Inrds  as  lato  as  July  20. 

131.  Zamalodia  ludoviolAiia.  Robb-bbbabtbd  Gbosbbak. —  A  rare 
spring  and  fall  migrant.  Two  males  killed  April  29  and  one  seen  May  3, 
a  fonale  on  September  19  and  a  jroung  male  Septonber  23,  complete  my 
record  for  this  unmediato  locality.  I  know  it  to  breed  in  Taylor's  Valley, 
near  White-top  Mountain. 

132.  Paiswina  ojranea.  Indiqo  Bumting. —  An  abundant  sununer 
resident  and  a  lato  breeder.    Arrives  April  26  and  last  seen  October  12. 

133^  PirangA  eiythronulaa.  Scablbt  Tanagbb. —  Conunon  in  the 
spring  migration.  I  doubt  if  it  breeds  here.  Arrives  as  early  as  April  29 
and  inddentaUy  seen  through  April  and  as  lato  as  May  16.  On  several, 
occasions  in  May,  I  have  seen  a  number  together;  thus  on  May  16, 1907, 
five  males  in  the  top  of  one  oak  tree;  on  May  9, 1908,  three  males  together, 
and  on  May  12, 1903,  two  males  and  one  female  together.  Red  males  pass 
south  July  4  to  17  ^  and  females  and  young  from  August  22  to  Septomber  23. 

134.  Progne  subis  subis.  Pubplb  Martin. —  A  constant  but  not 
abundant  summer  resident.  Breeds  in  the  Martin  boxes  set  out  for  it. 
Arrives  March  22,  though  more  often  lator,  most  of  my  '^  First  arrivals  '' 
being  early  in  April .    Nesting  by  June  5 .    Last  seen  September  1 . 

135.  Petrochelidon  lunifrona  lunlfrons.  Cliff  Swallow. —  An 
abundant  summer  breeding  resident.  Arrives  May  7,  and  flocks  for  de- 
parture in  late  July. 

136.  Hirundo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow. —  Abundant  sum- 
mer breeding  resident,  sometimes  arriving  too  early  for  safety,  and  killed 
by  early  April  freezes.  First  arrival  noted  April  6.  Flocks  by  July  20 
and  gone  by  September  5. 

137.  Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow. —  A  spring  migrant. 
All  of  my  records  are  for  April,  from  the  5th  to  the  28th.  Not  seen  at 
other  times. 

138.  Riparia  riparia.  Bank  Swallow. —  Seen  from  April  1  to  August 
11.    Whether  I  have  ever  mistaken  on  the  wing  the  Rough-winged  Swal- 

>  It  would  seem  more  probable  that  they  pass  into  the  green  plumage  at 
this  date.     Eo. 
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low  for  this  species  here,  I  do  not  know ;  all  the  specimens  I  have  killed  at 
various  times  have  been  Bank  Swallows. 

139.  Bombycilla  cedrorum.  Cedar  Waxwing. —  A  simmier  breed- 
ing resident.  In  flocks  from  March  5  imtil  May,  when  pairing  begins. 
A  pair  built  in  an  apple  tree  within  a  few  feet  of  my  house,  and  were  so 
quiet  that  I  did  not  know  of  the  nest  until  the  young  were  nearly  fledged. 
Flocks  again  by  September,  and  seen  until  October  27. 

140.  LaniuB  ludoyicianuB  ludoyicianus.  Loggerhead  Shrike. — 
Occurs  sparingly  throughout  the  year,  commoner  in  fall  and  winter.  I  have 
no  breeding  records.  The  honey-locust  trees  on  the  campus  often  con- 
tain shrews  and  small  meadow  mice  impaled  on  their  thorns.  On  one 
occasion,  I  saw  a  Shrike  catch  a  Junco,  this  was  in  February;  and  one  cold 
December  day  I  saw  one  eating  the  dried  remains  of  impaled  grasshoppers 
and  caterpillars  on  a  thorn  bush. 

141.  VireosyWa  oliyacea.  Red-eted  Vireo. —  An  abimdant  summer 
breeding  resident,  arriving  by  April  19,  and  here  until  September  16. 

142.  VireosylTa  gilTa  gilva.  Warbling  Vireo. —  Breeds  in  the 
orchard  around  my  house,  where  its  song  is  heard  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer.    Arrives  April  23  and  latest  seen  September  27.    Conunon. 

143.  Lanivireo  solitarius  solitarius.  Blue-headed  Vireo. —  Ap- 
parently only  the  typical  species  occurs  here;  in  the  spring,  from  April  to 
May  2.    Rare. 

144.  Lanivireo  flavifroxui.  Yellow-throated  Vireo. —  A  wood- 
land summer  resident.  First  arrival  noted  April  14;  last  seen  August 
20,  though  it  probably  occurs  later.    Common. 

145.  Mniotilta  varia.  Black  and  White  Warbler. —  Abundant 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer.  Earliest  seen  April  10,  and  latest 
September  5.     Families  of  old  and  yoimg  in  early  July. 

146.  Helznitheros  ▼ermivonu.  Worm-eating  Warbler. —  Ar- 
rives April  28,  wanting  after  July  23.  One  pair  found  nesting  on  June  2, 
and  eggs  hatching  on  the  5th,  and  the  young  flying  by  June  23.    Common. 

147.  Verznivora  chrysoptera.  Golden-winged  Warbler. —  Not 
common,  but  breeds;  one  nest  with  young,  found  June  5.    Arrives  May  5. 

148.  Verznivora  celata  celata.  Orange-crowned  Warbler. — 
One  specimen  obtained  October  2. 

149.  Verznivora  peregrina.  Tennessee  Warbler. —  A  migrant, 
abundant  in  the  fall  from  September  16  to  October  10.  Apparently  want- 
ing in  the  spring  migrations,  probably  taking  some  other  line  for  the  vernal 
flight. 

150.  Compsothlypifl  americana  usneaB.  Parula  Warbler. — 
An  abundant  breeding  summer  resident,  building  its  lichen-suspended 
nests  in  the  Usnea  on  crab-apple  trees  and  Cratsegus.  Full  plumaged 
males  here  by  April  13.  One  pair  conunenced  building  nest  April  30, 
finished  by  May  8,  incubation  was  in  progress  May  13  when  the  nest  was 
destroyed  by  some  boys.    Flying  young  are  abundant  by  mid-July. 

151.  Dendroica  tigrina.    Cape  Mat  Warbler. —  A  faU  and  spring 
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migrant.  Fine  plumaged  males  taken  in  late  September  and  young  are 
parsing  until  October  26.  Ooe  adult  male  in  eong  on  the  campus  on  May  6; 
this  is  my  only  spring  record, 

152.  DendroicanstiTanBtiTa,  Yellow  Warblek. —  An  abundant 
summer  breeding  resident.     Arrives  April  13.     Building  by  May   14  in 

153  Dendroica  carulescans  cferuleBcens.  Black-thhoated  Dlck 
Warbler. —  Common  in  the  spring  and  fall  migrations;  from  April  20 
to  May  9  and  from  September  16  to  October  9. 

154.  Dnndroica  coronata.  Mybtle  Warbler.— Common  in  low 
shrubbery,  and  curulesa  of  approach  throughout  October;  frequenting  tree 
tops  and  wury  from  April  18  to  May  9,  diuing  which  period  it  is  often  in 
song,  and  in  nearly  perfect  vernal  plumage.     One  record  for  March  14, 

155.  Dendroica  magnolia.  Magnolia 
spring  and  abundant  fail  migrant;  May  8  t< 
October  9;  the  fall  specimens  mostly  immature. 

156.  Dendroica  csmlea.  Cebl'lban  War 
warbler,  only  two  Bpeeimens  ever  seen  here  by  m 
1893,  the  latter  secured. 

157.  Dendroica  penajlTanica.  CnEHTPixtT-siDED  Warblbb. —  An 
uncommon  spring  migrant,  a  few  pairs  stopping  to  breed.  Two  nesta  wilh 
eggs,  May  23,  1909,  are  my  only  breeding  records.  Very  abundant  in  the 
tall  migrations,  from  July  13  to  September  10.  The  earlier  fall  records  being 
possibly  locally  bred  birds, 

158.  Dondroica  striata.  Black-poll  Warbler.—  Only  two  spring 
records,  May  16,  1903,  and  May  15,  1907,  both  full  plumaged  males. 
Very  abundant  in  the  fall  from  September  23  to  October  9. 

159.  Dendroica  fiuca.  BLAcinoHNiAN  Warblek.— Another  rare 
spring  migrant,  but  abundant  in  the  fall.  I  saw  and  heard  a  full  plumaged 
male  in  song  on  the  campus,  May  11,  1910,  and  one  other.  May  2,  1892. 
Common  throughout  September  in  immature  plumage, 

160.  Dendroica  virens.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler, —  A 
common  spring  and  abundant  fall  migrant.  Found  during  the  latter 
part  of  April,  in  breeding  plumage,  and  from  July  20  to  October  6.  May 
pofisibly  breed,  as  the  July  records  are  all  immature  birds. 

161.  Dendroica  vigorsi.  Pise  Warbler. —  Very  rare  here;  two 
Bpeeimens  obtained  September  14. 

162.  Dendroicapalmanunhypochiyaea.  Yellow  Palm  Warblbb. 
—  Two  adults  secured  May  3;  abundant  in  the  fall  from  September  30  to 
October  22. 

163.  Dendroica  diacolor.  Prairie  Warbler. —  Only  two  records. 
May  2  and  September  3,  latter  a  young  bird. 

164.  Seiurus  aurocaplllui.  Oit.n-bird. —  An  abundant  breeding 
mimmer  resident.  Earliest  arrival  April  26.  and  laCesI  seen  October  12. 
Neet  with  fledglings  June  9. 

165.  Seiurua  motacUla.    Louisiana   Watbr-Tbrdsb. —  This,    the 
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only  form  seen  here,  breeds  along  water  courses  in  wooded  ravines.  Arrives 
April  0 ;  latest  record  October  10.  I  have  killed  and  closely  watched  many, 
to  see  if  the  slender-billed  nooeboracenais  occurred,  but  have  found 
every  specimen  to  be  the  large-billed  form.  Near  Charleston,  S.  C,  many 
records  that  1  have  are  aU  of  noveboraeemis. 

166.  Oeothlypifl  trichas  trichas.  Maryland  Yellow-thboat. — 
A  sunmier  resident,  breeding;  common.  Arrives  May  8;  not  seen  after 
September  27. 

167.  Ictaria  Tirexui  Tirens.  Yellow-breasted  Chat. —  Abundant; 
breeds.  Arrives  April  29.  Seen  in  its  'dropping  song'  May  3;  latest 
noted  September  16,  a  female. 

168.  Wilsonia  citrina.  Hooded  Warbler. —  Apparently  rare  in 
the  spring,  May  12  the  earliest  record.  Seen  again  July  30  and  common  in 
August  and  up  to  September  15. 

179.  Wilsonia  pusilla  puailla.  Wilson's  Warbler. —  Occasional. 
Two  spring  records.  May  12,  1906,  and  May  15,  1907;  and  three  records 
for  September  20  and  28, 1892,  and  September  10, 1910. 

170.  Wilsonia  canadensis.  Canada  Warbler. —  One  specimen  only, 
August  15. 

171.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  Redstart. —  A  sunmier  resident,  arrives 
April  30  and  remains  until  September  30. 

172.  Anthus  rubescens.  Pipit. —  A  winter  visitor.  In  flocks  on 
the  bare  fields  from  October  19  to  April  2.  In  severe  winters,  not  seen  in 
January  or  February. 

173.  Bfimus  polyglcttos  polyglottos.  Mockingbird. — ^An  irregular 
and  uncommon  visitor  or  resident,  I  hardly  know  which  to  say.  For  the 
past  three  years,  two  have  been  constant  residents  on  the  campus,  and 
are  reported  to  have  bred.  Before  this,  my  records,  oddly  enough,  are  for 
the  late  fall  and  winter  months  only. 

174.  Dumetella  carolinensis.  Catbird. —  Summer  breeding  resi- 
dent; abundant.  Arrives  April  26;  latest  seen  October  10.  Building  by 
May  12. 

175.  Tozostoma  rufum.  Brown  Thrasher. —  An  abundant  sum- 
mer resident,  from  April  10  to  October  9.    Earliest  nest  and  eggs,  June  3. 

176.  Thryothorusludoyicianusludovicianus.  Carolina  Wren. — 
Resident;  its  bright,  voluble  song  heard  throughout  the  winter.  Full 
fledged  yoimg,  May  16. 

177.  Thryomanes  bewicki  bewicki.  Bewick's  Wren. —  Abundant ; 
a  breeding  summer  resident,  nesting  in  holes  in  fence  rails,  on  beams  under 
houses,  in  bams  and  com  cribs,  and  other  suitable  places.  Arrives  March 
17,  seen  and  heard  until  September  30;  one  stray  specimen  January  22, 
1903.  Commences  to  build  by  March  28,  nesting  all  through  April,  and 
nest  and  eggs  found  as  late  as  May  11. 

178.  Troglodytes  a)Sdon  aMon.  Hon6E.WREN. —  A  common  sum- 
mer resident,  building  in  holes  in  the  brick  walls  of  the  college  buildings. 
Seen  from  April  24  to  September  23. 
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179.  Nannuf  htamalli  htomalit.  Wncnm  Wbbn. —  OeomAooMXiy 
seen.    Some  lialf  dofeo  reoordB  from  October  9  to  November  16. 

180.  CMstoHionis  iWUarii.  Shobt-billbd  Mabbh  Wbxn. — One 
qpeeimen  secured,  October  24.  Suitable  localitiee  not  voy  numerous  in 
this  mountain  land. 

181.  Telmfttodytai  paluitria  paluitrla.  LoNo-BiLLaD  Mabsh 
Wbxn. —  Frequent,  from  April  28  to  October  80. '  I  have  found  one  nest, 
but  do  not  think  it  is  a  regular  breeder,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  scarcity  of 
suitable  marshy  places. 

182.  Gerthia  familiaris  amerioinft.  Brown  Cbbbpsb. —  It  may 
be  my  fault  that  I  have  seen  this  inconspicuous  little  bird  only  from  April 
10  to  May  1,  and  from  October  10  to  February  18,  apparently  more 
common  in  the  fall  and  winter,  when  the  trees  aro  baro.  On  one  occasion, 
dad  in  khaki  I  was  standing  motionless  watching  a  Creeper  on  an  oak  tree 
near  by,  when  the  bird  flew  downward  and  lit  on  my  leggingi,  and  scrambled 
nearly  up  to  my  waist,  when  it  took  fri|^t  and  flew  away. 

183.  Sitta  caro!1fi0Hifa  naroHnefiili.  WHiTB-BBBA9na>  Ntjr- 
HATCH. —  Resident,  and  fairly  abundant. 

184.  Sitta  canadenati.  Rbd-bbbastbd  Nuthatch. —  I  secured  two 
on  August  12,  1899,  which  seemed  to  be  young,  just  fledged.  One  other 
obtained  September  1. 

186.  Penthestes  naroHnefiili  naroHnefiili.  Carolina  Cbioea- 
DBB. — Resident.    Common. 

186.  Baolophua  bieolor.  Txtvtbd  Tztmoubb. — Resident,  and,  with 
the  former  species,  coming  around  dweUingi  in  the  winter;  one  specimen 
flying  through  an  open  window  into  a  room.  Breeds  in  holes  in  trees, 
building  April  13,  nesting  Ajml  28,  and  with  young  May  30. 

187.  Begulus  satrapa  satrapa.  Qou>bn-cbownbd  Kinglet. — 
March  28  to  April  15,  and  October  15  to  December  29.  Two  records  in 
January,  10  and  30,  1902.    Abundant  during  the  migrations. 

188.  Regnlus  calendula  calendula.  Rubt-crowned  Kinglet. — 
One  record,  January  30, 1902,  in  company  with  R.  satrapa  satrapa.  Abun- 
dant from  April  10  to  23,  its  wonderful  song  then  heard  occasionally.  In 
the  fall,  in  great  numbers  from  September  27  to  November  22. 

189.  Polioptila  cssrulea  oasrulea.  Blue-grat  Gnatcatcher.— 
Frequent,  from  April  17  to  May  9.  One  record  July  18,  and  two  for 
September  2  and  20. 

190.  Hylocichla  mustelina.  Wood  Thrush. —  An  abundant  sum- 
mer resident,  from  April  26  to  September  30. 

191.  Hylocichla  fuscescens  fuscescens.  Veert. —  A  spring  mi- 
grant, from  April  30  to  May  6.    Conmion. 

192.  Hylocichla  ustulata  swainsoni.  Oliye-backsd  Thrush. — 
To  distinguish  with  certainty  this  species  from  the  Hermit  Thrush,  and 
others  closely  related,  when  sitting,  flsring  or  hopping  in  dense  and  dark 
underbrush,  without  committing  murder,  is  not  given  to  all  ornithologists. 
I  have  only  two  positive  records  of  the  Olive-back,  May  9  and  13.    One 
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bird  obtained  and  the  other  identified  with  certainty.  At  other  times  I 
have  been  unwilling  to  say  positively  as  to  the  species,  and  have  killed  too 
many  Hermits  to  make  sure,  and  have  latterly  preferred  to  remain  in  doubt, 
rather  than  kill. 

193.  Hylocichia  guttata  pallasi.  Hermit  Thbush. —  Common 
from  March  6  to  May  8  and  from  October  12  to  November  2. 

194.  PlanesticuB  migratorius  xnigratoriuB.  Robin. —  I  have 
records  of  individuals  and  flocks  for  every  month  in  the  year.  About 
September  18  the  breeding  birds  start  south,  and  are  succeeded  throughout 
the  fall  and  winter  by  more  northern  birds,  the  most  northern  probably 
making  this  region  the  average  limit  of  their  southern  migration,  going 
a  little  south  from  here  in  severe  winter  weather  and  returning  with  every 
mild  change.  This  past  winter  (1912),  a  very  severe  one,  numbers  of 
Robins  have  been  on  the  campus  throughout  January  and  February. 
Spring  migrants  begin  to  return  by  February  22,  waves  of  migration  pass 
through  in  March;  by  April  11  building  is  going  on.  There  are,  I  think, 
at  least  three  broods,  certainly  two.  In  1900  I  found  partially  fledged  and 
fluttering  young  on  April  6. 

195.  Sialia  aialis  sialis.  Blusbird. —  Practically  resident  and 
breeding  about  the  houses  in  suitable  holes;  nest  building  as  early  as  March 
24.  In  cold  weather,  feeding  on  the  berries  of  ampelopsis,  on  the  piassa 
of  my  house.  Some  times  absent  for  a  period  during  very  severe  winter 
weather;  though  some  winters,  here  through  the  whole  season. 


Summary. 

RendenU. 

Killdeer.  Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

Bob-white.  Flicker. 

Ruffed  Grouse.  Blue  Jay. 

Turkey.  Crow. 

Mourning  Dove.  Meadowlark. 

Turkey  Vulture.  Goldfinch. 

Cooper's  Hawk.  Cardinal. 

Red-shouldered  Hawk.  Mockingbird. 

Sparrow  Hawk.  Carolina  Wren. 

Barred  Owl.  White-breasted  Nuthatch. 

Screech  Owl.  Carolina  Chickadee. 

Great  Homed  Owl.  Tufted  Titmouse. 

Downy  Woodpecker.  Robin  (see  note) . 

Pileated  Woodpecker,  Bluebird. 
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rAak 
Loct. 


8vmm$r  Bendentt. 


Green  Heron. 

Woodcock. 

Upland  Plover. 

Spotted  Sandpiper. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk. 

Broad-winged  Hawk. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo. 

Kingfisher. 

Wbip-poor-will. 

Nighthawk. 

Chimn^  Swift. 

Ruby-throated  HummingMrd. 

Kingbird. 

Crested  Flycatcher. 

Phoebe. 

WoodPewee. 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. 

Acadian  Flycatcher. 

Least  Flycatcher. 

Red-winged  Blackbird. 

Orchard  Oriole. 

Baltimore  Oriole. 

Purple  Grackle. 

Vesper  Sparrow. 

Grasshopper  Sparrow. 

Chipping  Sparrow. 

Field  Sparrow. 


Towhee. 
Indigo  Bunting. 
Purple  Martin. 
Cliff  Swallow. 
Bam  Swallow. 
Bank  SwaUow. 
Cedar  Waxwing. 
Red-eyed  Vireo. 
Warbling  ^^reo. 
Tellow-throated  ^^reo. 
Black  and  White  Warbler. 
Worm-eating  Warbler. 
Golden-winged  Warbler. 
Parula  Warbler. 
Yellow  Warbler. 
Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 
Oven-bird. 

Louisiana  Water-Thrush. 
Maryland  Yellow-throat. 
YeQow-breasted  Chat. 
Redstart. 
Catbird. 

Brown  Thrasher. 
Bewick's  Wren. 
House  Wren. 
Long-biUed  Marsh  Wren. 
Wood  Thrush. 


Red-tailed  Hawk. 
Hairy  Woodpecker. 
Red-bellied  Woodpecker. 
Prairie  Homed  Lark. 

Ring-billed  Gull. 
Bonaparte's  Gull. 
Hooded  Merganser. 
Baldpate. 

Green-winged  Teal. 
Blue-winged  Teal. 
Redhead. 
Canvas-back. 
Ring-necked  Duck. 
Buffle-head. 


Winter  RendenU. 

Savannah  Sparrow. 

Tree  Sparrow. 

Junco. 

Swamp  Sparrow. 

Spring  Vintors. 

Canada  Goose. 
Great  Blue  Heron. 
Osprey. 

Nelson's  Sparrow. 
Tree  Swallow. 
Blue-headed  Vireo. 
Cerulean  Warbler. 
Veery. 
Olive-backed  Thrush. 
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FaU  Visitors. 

Wood  Duck.  Bronzed  Grackle. 

Ruddy  Duck.  Tennessee  Warbler. 

King  Rail.  Pine  Warbler. 

Least  Sandpiper.  Winter  Wren. 

Short-eared  Owl.  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren. 

Late   Winter  and  Spring   Visitors. 

Black  Duck.  Cowbird. 

Pintail .  Pine  Siskin . 
ShoveUer. 

Spring  and  FaU  Visitors. 

Pied-billed  Grebe.  •     Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. 

Bittern.  Scarlet  Tanager. 

Virginia  Rail.  Cape  May  Warbler. 

Sora  Rail.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 

Coot.  Mjrrtle  Warbler. 

Wilson's  Snipe.  Magnolia  Warbler. 

Pectoral  Sandpiper.  Black-poll  Warbler. 

Greater  Yellow-legs.  Blackbumian  Warbler. 

Yellow-legs.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler. 

Solitary  Sandpiper.  Yellow  Palm  Warbler. 

Bam  Owl.  Prairie  Warbler. 

Sapsucker.  Hooded  Warbler. 

Bobolink.  Wilson's  Warbler. 

Rusty  Blackbird.  Golden-crowned  Kinglet. 

White-crowned  Sparrow.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. 

White-throated  Sparrow.  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher. 

Lincoln's  Sparrow.  Hermit  Thrush. 
Fox  Sparrow. 

Fatlf   Winter  and  Spring  Visitors. 

Homed  Grebe.  Purple  Finch. 

Mallard.  Pipit. 

Lesser  Scaup  Duck.  Brown  Creeper. 
Marsh  Hawk. 

Fall  and  Winter  Visitors 

Golden  Eagle.  Loggerhead  Shrike. 

Summer  Visitors. 

Little  Blue  Heron.  Canada  Warbler. 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch. 
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Accidental. 

Loon.  Goshawk. 

Franklin's  Gull.  Bald  Eagle. 

Forster's  Tern.  Duck  Hawk. 

Common  Tern.  Pigeon  Hawk. 

Black  Tern.  Saw-whet  Owl. 

Black-capped  Petrel.  Raven. 

Florida  Gallinule.  Crossbill. 

Dowitcher.  Bachman's  Sparrow. 

Semipalmated  Plover.  Orange-crowned  Warbler. 
Black  Vulture. 


Number  op  Species  —  Recapitulation. 

Residents 2a 

Summer  Residents 5& 

Winter  Residents 8 

Spring  Visitors 19 

Late  Winter  and  Spring  Visitors 5 

Fall  Visitors 10 

Spring  and  Fall  Visitors 36 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Visitors 7 

Fall  and  Winter  Visitors 2 

Summer  Visitors 4 

Accidental 19 

Unclassi6cd  or  Hypothetical 3 


195 


Jt  will  be  noted  that  I  have  not  included  in  this  list  the  omni- 
present English  Sparrow.  This  does  not  imply  that  we  are  favored 
above  surrounding  regions.  My  division  of  seasons  is  not  exactly 
that  usually  given,  but  I  thought  this  more  minute  division  would 
give  more  exactly  the  times  of  appearance  of  visitors. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

Laughing  Gulls  in  Plymouth  County,  Biass. —  While  spending  the 
first  part  of  August  at  Manomet  Point,  Mass.,  I  was  surprised  to  note  the 
abundance  of  Larus  alricUla  ofif  the  point.  During  calm  weather  I  saw 
every  day  a  hundred  or  more  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point,  generally  keeping 
pretty  well  together.  On  August  13  I  noted  about  thirty  on  Fresh  Pond, 
a  large  body  of  water  situated  about  a  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  They 
were  characteristically  noisy  both  on  the  water  and  when  circling  about  the 
pond.    About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  birds  seen  were  in  juvenal  plumage. 

This  is  the  first  summer  I  have  seen  this  species  in  Plymouth  Co.,  though 
Mr.  Barret  has  recorded  it.  (Auk,  Vol.  29,  Jan.,  1912,  p.  99).— W. 
Sprague  Brooks,  Milton^  Mass, 

Brown  Pelican  on  Pamlico  Sound  and  at  Durham,  N.  C. —  An 

unusual  spring  visitation  of  Brown  Pelicans  was  observed  at  Ocracoke, 
N.  C,  this  season.  The  writer,  with  his  assistant,  Mr.  T.  W.  Adickes, 
spent  the  week  of  May  20-25  at  this  point  and,  covering  this  period, 
Pelicans  were  daily  in  evidence.  The  center  of  their  abundance  seemed  to 
be  on  the  shoals  and  '  lumps '  in  and  opposite  the  Inlet,  where  a  Bock  of 
something  over  a  hundred  made  their  headquarters.  Two  specimens  were 
collected  on  May  24,  both  of  which  proved  to  be  males,  with  the  sexual 
organs  but  little  developed.  One  of  them  was  in  quite  immature  plumage, 
the  other  having  the  white  head  of  the  adult. 

The  two  boatmen  who  waited  on  us  while  there  —  one  of  them  having 
been  game  warden  in  the  Cape  Hatteras  region  for  several  years,  and  quite 
familiar  with  the  bird  life  of  the  locality  —  reported  another  flock  of  about 
a  hundred  seen  on  the  lumps  between  Hatteras  and  Ocracoke  on  their  trip 
to  the  latter  place  on  May  20. 

This  species  is  not  uncommon  at  times  on  lower  Pamlico  Sound  during 
the  late  summer,  but  this  is  our  first  record  of  the  bird  as  a  common  spring 
visitant  to  the  region. 

On  May  29  a  female,  approaching  the  adult  stage  of  plumage,  was  col- 
lected on  a  small  pond  close  to  the  large  West  Durham  cotton  mill.  It 
was  received  at  the  museum  in  the  flesh.  The  ovaries  showed  no  indication 
of  its  being  a  breeding  bird. —  H.  H.  Brimley,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Man-o'-war-bird  (Fregaia  aquxla)  on  the  Coast  of  Georgia. — 

Mr.  J.  J.  Sutton  of  Ridgeville,  Georgia,  recently  sent  to  the  Biological 
Survey  a  photograph  of  a  specimen  of  Fregaia  aquila  captured  last  June 
near  the  Sapelo  Lighthouse  in  Mcintosh  County  on  the  coast  of  Georgia, 
a  few  miles  northeast  of  Darien.  Mr.  Sutton  furnishes  the  following 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  specimen: 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Cromley,  a  taxidermist,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  brother, 
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keeper  of  the  Sapelo  lighthouse,  on  June  8, 1912,  saw  the  bird  coming  in 
from  the  sea,  circle  about  the  lighthouse  several  times,  and  then  proceed 
due  west.  After  two  or  three  minutes  it  changed  its  course  and  started  out 
to  sea  again.  As  it  passed  the  lighthouse  Mr.  Cromley  heard  the  report 
of  a  gun  and  saw  the  bird  come  down.  He  secured  it,  mounted  it,  and  the 
specimen  is  now  in  his  possession. 

The  Man-o'-War-bird  was  apparently  first  recorded  in  the  list  of  Georgia 
birds  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Howell,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  White's  list  of  the  birds  of  the 
State,  which  appeared  in  a  little  known  work  published  at  Savannah  in 
1849.^  The  appendix  contains  a  nominal  list  of  273  birds  found  in  the  State, 
including  the  present  species,  but  without  comment  or  reference  to  any 
records.  The  present  specimen  seems  to  be  the  first  definite  record  for  the 
State. 

As  is  well  known,  Fregata  aquila  occasionally  strays  northward  some 
distance  along  both  coasts  and  in  the  interior.  On  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Audubon  recorded  the  fact  as  early  as  1835  that  it '  rarely  travels  farther 
eastward  than  the  Bay  of  Charleston  in  South  Carolina '  (Omith.  Biog., 
Ill,  p.  495),  and  Grinnell  in  1875  intimated  that  it  had  been  found  as  far 
north  as  Long  Island.*  Beside  the  Georgia  bird  at  least  nine  other  speci- 
mens have  been  reported  from  points  north  of  Florida:  namely,  in  1859, 
1871  (7),  1876,  1877,  1884,  1886,  1893,  1906,  and  1910.  The  species  has 
been  recorded  three  times  from  South  Carolina*  —  from  Mt.  Pleasant, 
August  26, 1893,  and  October  19, 1910,  and  Sullivan  Island,  at  the  entrance 
of  Charleston  Harbor,  October  20,  1906;  and  has  been  taken  once  in  New 
Jersey,*  at  Cape  May  Court  House,  in  the  spring  of  1877;  once  in  New 
York,*  on  Gardiners  Island,  August  4,  1886;  once  in  Connecticut,^  on 
Faulkner  Island,  in  the  autumn  of  1859;  and  once  in  Nova  Scotia,*  off 
Halifax  Harbor,  October  16,  1876.  It  has  also  been  reported  from  the 
coast  of  Maine  and  from  Quebec,  but  in  neither  case  was  the  specimen 
preserved.  Stearns  states  in  his  New  England  Bird  Life  (II,  p.  342,  1883) : 
'^  Mr.  Purdie's  manuscript  informs  us  that  a  specimen  was  taken,  but  not 
preserved,  about  twelve  years  ago  [1871?],  at  Booth  Bay,  Maine,"  and 
Comeau  reports  that  one  was  seen  and  shot  at  on  August  13,  1884,  at 
Godbout,  Quebec.^  Those  who  know  the  care  and  accuracy  of  these 
observers  may  be  inclined  to  accept  the  Purdie  and  Comeau  records  al- 
though not  quoted  in  the  Check-List. —  T.  S.  Palmer,  Washington^  D.  C. 


>  George  White's  'SUtlstics  of  the  SUte  of  Oeorgta.'  Cat.  Fauna,  p.  11.  8vo. 
Savannah,  1849. 

*  Grinnell.  Am.  Nat..  IX.  p.  470.  1875. 

*  Wayne.  Auk.  XXVIII.  p.  107.  1911. 

« Maynard.  Birds  Battom  N.  Am.,  p.  473.  1881. 

•  Dutchor.  Aulc.  V.  p.  173.  1888. 

•  Deane.  Bull.  Nutt.  Omith.  Olub.  IV.  p.  64.  1879. 
'  Merriam,  Auk.  II.  p.  113.  1886. 
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Mallard  and  Black  Ducks  at  Currituck,  N.  C. —  In  looking  over  the 
shooting  logs  of  three  of  the  Currituck  Duck  Clubs  the  following  rather 
interesting  facts  with  regard  to  the  relative  frequency  of  Mallards  and  Black 
Ducks  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  were  brought  to  light. 

The  Swan  Island  Club  is  at  the  northern  end  of  the  sound,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Back  Bay  of  Virginia.  The  Currituck  Club  is  some 
thirty  miles  farther  south.  At  the  former  club  the  number  of  the  different 
species  taken,  has  only  been  kept  for  the  past  three  years,  seasons  1909-10 
to  1911-12,  while  at  the  Currituck  Club  there  are  twenty-four  years  of 
records.  During  the  twenty  year  period  1888-89  to  1909-10  the  propor- 
tions at  the  Currituck  Club  were  Mallards  47%,  Blacks  100%,  and  this 
proportion  does  not  vary  essentially  from  season  to  season.  It  runs  up  as 
high  as  80%  and  as  low  as  15%.  This  last  happened  only  once,  in  1899-00, 
and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  any  other  seasonal  figure,  except  the  season 
just  past.  The  greatest  Mallard  year  at  Currituck  Club  was  the  season 
1904-05. 

Mr.  John  £.  Thayer  suggests  that  the  large  number  of  Mallards  at  the 
Currituck  Club  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  heavy  baiting  with  com. 
If  this  is  so,  it  is  a  fact  of  some  economic  interest,  but  Swan  Isle  has  also 
used  com,  though  to  a  less  extent. 

At  Swan  Isle  for  the  last  three  winters,  1909  to  1912,  the  Mallards  are  only 
in  the  proportion  of  11%.  The  last  three  seasons  have  certainly  been 
poor  Mallard  years,  but  at  Currituck  Club  they  have  yielded  a  proportion 
of  30%,  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  Swan  Isle. 

At  the  False  Cape  Club,  some  fifteen  miles  north  of  Swan  Island  in 
Virginia,  I  have  figures  for  the  last  six  seasons,  1906-07  to  1911-12.  The 
Mallards  are  23%,  Blacks  100%,  while  at  Currituck  Club  for  the  same  six 
seasons  the  Mallards  are  37%.  This  shows  more  Mallards  at  False  Cape 
than  at  Swan  Isle,  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  but  the  proportion  of 
Mallards  to  Blacks  is  not  nearly  as  great  here  as  at  the  Currituck  Club. 
We  probably  have  to  do  with  a  question  of  artificial  attraction  which 
suggests  that  the  Mallard  shows  a  greater  *  susceptibility '  to  com  and 
other  grains  than  does  the  Black  Duck. 

For  the  northern  part  of  the  sound  we  have  found  from  eleven  to  twenty- 
three  per  cent.,  and  at  the  southern  end,  thirty-seven  to  forty-seven  per 
cent.,  but  this  difference  can  hardly  be  significant  in  a  geographical  sense. 

Another  figure  of  interest  can  be  considered.  There  is  a  chance  that  the 
Mallard  is  not  holding  out  so  well  in  numbers  as  the  Black  Duck,  owing  to 
greater  interference  over  its  breeding  area.  Thus  we  must  compare  an 
old  period  at  Currituck  Club,  1888  to  1898,  with  a  later  period,  1898-1910. 
The  early  period  shows  55%  of  Mallards  and  the  later  one  only  44%,  a 
decrease  of  9%,  but  this  decrease  is  more  apparent  than  real,  because  the 
Black  Ducks  have  more  than  doubled  their  average  yearly  numbers  from 
the  first  period  to  the  second,  while  the  Mallards  are  on  an  average  a  little 
less  than  twice  as  nimierous.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Mallard  is 
not  holding  out  so  well  in  this  region  as  is  the  Black  Duck. 
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The  properties  of  all  the  Currituck  Clubs  are  now  gunned  more  83rste- 
matically  than  in  the  old  days,  so  that  larger  yearly  averages  do  not 
necessarily  point  to  an  increase  in  actual  numbers  of  the  species. 

A  fact  relative  to  the  dispersal  of  the  Mallard  is  brought  out  plainly  by 
comparing  the  proportionate  numbers  of  Mallards  and  Black  Ducks  month 
by  month  at  Swan  Isle.  The  season  opens  November  10  and  ends  the  first 
of  March.  I  give  below  the  proportion  of  Mallards  to  Blacks  month  by 
month  for  the  three  seasons,  190&-10,  1910-11,  1911-12,  and  also  the 
actual  numbers  of  the  Mallards  themselves. 


1909-10 

Actual 

N08. 

igio~ii 

Actual 
No«. 

1911-12 

Actual 
Noc 

Nov.,  09 

20%     50 

Nov.,  10 

28%     107 

Nov.,  11 

11%      29 

Dec.,  09 

8.7      38 

Dec,  10 

20        95 

Dec,  11 

8           12 

Jan.,    10 

7.7       16 

Jan.,    11 

8.2      23 

Jan.,    12 

2.2       4 

Feb.,   10 

9.5      16 

Feb.,    11 

10        7 

Feb.,   12 

2.4       2 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  b  a  great  falling  off  of  Mallards  from  November 
to  January.  I  believe  that  the  diminishing  numbers  after  November 
indicate  the  passing  along  of  a  flight. 

I  should  attribute  the  extraordinarily  small  numbers  of  Mallards  killed 
in  the  past  season,  1911-12,  at  Swan  Isle,  to  the  fact  that  the  Club  cut 
down  by  at  least  one-half  the  usual  output  of  bait,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  very  lean  year  for  Mallards  at  the  Currituck  Club, 
the  proportion  being  only  17%  and  the  actual  numbers  well  under  one 
half  of  the  usual  bag.  This  is  very  nearly  as  low  as  the  bad  Mallard  year 
of  1899-1900  which  as  mentioned  above  gave  only  15%.  Mr.  Thayer 
assures  me  that  the  Currituck  Club  records  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon, 
and  I  can  vouch  for  the  last  three  years  at  Swan  Isle. —  J.  C.  Phillips, 
Wenham,  Mass. 

Dispersal  of  the  Australian  Duck  {Anas  superciliosa). —  In  1911  an 
old  pair  of  these  birds  was  allowed  to  hatch  and  bring  up  nine  young. 
Those  were  banded  on  August  17  (not  unfortunately  with  the  American 
Association  bands),  and  placed  in  the  Wood  Duck  pond,  where  they  grew 
their  flight  feathers.  Late  in  September  these  young  birds  began  to  move 
about  the  place.  They  remained  very  tame.  I  know  of  three  that  were 
shot  in  Wenham.  Two  individuals,  however,  stayed  about  until  December 
17.  By  that  time  they  had  become  fairly  wild,  having  of  course  been  more 
or  less  persecuted.  After  December  17  none  was  seen  until  mid-winter, 
when  on  February  20,  1912,  a  single  one  came  back  and  was  found  in  the 
winter  duck  yard.  It  allowed  a  close  approach  so  that  its  band  was  plainly 
visible,  and  then  flushed  and  flew  away  in  an  easterly  direction.  Up  to  the 
present  date  (Aug.  20)  no  more  have  returned. 

The  Australian  duck.  Anas  superciliosa  (I  disregard  the  genus  Polionetta 
because  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  as  far  as  I  am  aware),  is  a  widely  dis- 
tributed species,  probably  nearly,  if  not  entirely  non-migratory.    As  given 
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by  Salvador!  in  the  Catalogue  of  Birds,  Vol.  27,  it  occurs  '  from  Java  and 
Timor  to  Southern  New  Guinea,  Australia,  New  Zealand  sub-region,  and 
Pol3me8ia,  including  the  Pelew  Islands.' 

Mr.  Gregory  M.  Mathews  writes  me  under  date  of  Aug.  14,  1912,  that 
there  are  several  subspecies  of  this  duck  outside  Australia  which  he  is 
inclined  to  admit  as  valid  because  this  bird  is  not  a  real  migrant,  although 
it  flies  long  distances  at  times. 

The  return  of  one  of  my  Australian  ducks  on  February  20,  suggests  that 
there  was  no  attempt  at  migration,  and  that  the  birds  were  either  starved 
out  or  shot  in  this  neighborhood. —  J.  C.  Phillips,  Wenham,  Mass, 


The  European  Teal  (NetHon  ereeca)  again  Returning  to  Wenham, 
BCast. —  In  '  The  Auk,'  1911,  page  366, 1  told,  of  the  migration  and  return 
of  a  European  Teal  raised  in  captivity  here  at  Wenham.  The  bird  arrived 
April  19, 191 1  after  an  absence  since  December  6, 1910. 

All  summer  of  191 1  this  bird  was  in  or  near  the  pond.  On  November  25 
our  captive  fowl  were  placed  in  winter  quarters,  and  our  Teal  viu^ted. 
Four  other  poorly  pinioned  European  Teal  escaped  at  the  same  time, 
having  grown  outer  secondaries  or  new  primaries  long  enough  to  enable 
them  to  fly.  Our  bird,  however,  did  not  leave  until  December  31,  as  she 
was  seen  several  times  about  the  pond  and  lake  until  that  date.  Wenham 
Lake  closed  during  the  first  few  days  of  January,  1912,  the  fall  having  been 
extremely  mild. 

On  the  morning  of  April  18,  1912,  our  bird  was  again  back  in  the  pond 
where  she  was  hatched,  having  arrived  during  the  night  or  early  morning; 
thus  completing  her  second  migration.  That  day  she  was  quite  shy,  and 
flushed  immediately,  but  soon  returned.  I  saw  her  first  on  April  20.  She 
was  then  perfectly  tame  and  could  with  difficulty  be  driven  from  the  pond. 

On  April  23  another  Teal  appeared  in  the  pond;  whether  an  escape  of 
last  fall,  or  some  other  bird,  can  only  be  conjectured.  This  bird  did  not 
remun  long,  however. 

It  is  fair,  I  think,  to  consider  the  first  arrival  the  same  bird  as  before 
reported,  though  there  is  no  absolute  evidence.  The  dates  of  spring  arrival 
on  the  two  years  are  I  think  interesting. —  J.  C.  Phillips,  Wenham,  Mass, 

Northern  Eider  in  South  Dakota;  a  new  record  for  the  interior 
of  North  America. —  It  is  my  privilege  to  announce  the  capture,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1911,  of  a  Northern  Eider,  Somateria  moUissima  horealis,  in  Lake 
County,  eastern  South  Dakota.  The  identification  is  by  the  Biological 
Survey.  Wells  W.  Cooke  writes  'not  only  the  first  record  for  South 
Dakota,  but  the  first  record  for  the  whole  interior  of  North  America.' 
Adrian  Larson  of  Sioux  Falls,  who  at  my  suggestion  sent  the  specimen  to 
Washington  for  identification,  supplies  the  following  notes:  This  bird, 
which  IB  either  a  female  or  an  immature  male,  was  shot  about  forty  miles 
north  in  a  lake  region  '  locally  called  Madison  Pass.'    The  severe  cold 
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wave  of  November  1  and  2,  1911,  brought  the  ducks  south  ahnoet  by 
the  millions.  The  Eider  was  shot  by  a  Doctor  Page  of  Sioux  Falls  and  is 
now  in  the  possession  and  displayed  in  the  place  of  business  of  William 
Sweet  of  this  city. —  8.  8.  Visher,  University  of  South  Dakota,  VermiUian, 
S.D. 

Iteeords  from  Nippinickett  Pond,  Bridgawatar,  BCam. —  The 
Captures  of  the  following  ducks  on  Nippinickett  Pond  seem  worthy  of 
record.  European  Widgeon,  Mareca  pendope,  Nov.  7,  1902.  Shot  by  A. 
C.  Dyke. 

Two  European  ^dgeons,  Mareca  penelope,  Oct.  22,  1910,  from  a  flock 
of  4  birds.    Shot  by  Harry  P.  Sturtevant. 

European  Widgeon,  Mareca  pendope,  Oct.  23,  1910.  Shot  by  A.  C. 
Dyke. 

Hutchin's  Croose,  Branta  canadensis  htUchinsif  Oct.  8,  1910,  from  a 
flock  of  six  birds,  the  other  five  being  Canada  Geese.  Shot  by  Meesra. 
Frank  C.  Drake  and  Irving  A.  Hall. 

All  the  specimens  were  obligingly  identified  by  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster  of 
Cambridge. —  Arthur  C.  Dtkb,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Sora  Bail  (Porzana  Carolina)  in  New  Mexico. —  On  the  morning  of 
August  27,  1912,  at  State  College,  New  Mexico,  I  picked  up,  dead,  an 
immature  Sora  Rail  that  had  flown  against  a  telephone  wire  and  broken 
its  neck.  On  the  night  of  August  23, 1912,  about  10  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  flock  of 
birds  flew  over  me  on  the  mesa,  headed  northeast  —  away  from  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  size  of  the  birds  and  their  manner  of  flight,  as  seen  by  the 
moonlight,  in  conjunction  with  the  finding  of  the  above  specimen,  lead  me 
to  believe  these  birds  were  of  the  same  species. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  specific  record  of  this  species  in  the 
state,  certainly  in  this  locality.  There  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of 
rainfall  in  this  region  during  the  month  of  August,  which  may  account  for 
their  presence  here  at  this  time,  for  our  mesa  country  offers  no  inducements 
to  them  naturally. —  D.  E.  Merrill,  State  College,  N.  M. 

Early  Occurrence  of  the  White-rumped  Sandpiper  (Pisobia  fusci- 
collis)  in  Maine. —  A  male  White-rumped  Sandpiper  in  nuptial  plumage 
was  secured  on  April  27,  1912,  at  Scarborough  Maine.    The  bird  was  alone. 

The  only  other  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  the  state  in  spring,  known 
to  me,  are  those  recorded  by  Mr.  Nathan  ClilTord  Brown,  May  30,  1881, 
and  May  29,  1882.^  Both  of  these  recorded  by  Mr.  Brown  are  in  the 
collection  of  the  Portland  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  the  one  here 
recorded  in  that  of  the  writer. 

The  bird  according  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Cooke  is  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States,  in  spring,  north  of  Virginia,*  and  its  occurrence  at  this 
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season  has  been  later  than  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  May.' —  Arthitb 
H.  Norton,  Portland,  Me, 

Uncomznon  Shore-birds  seen  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts. — 

Clark's  Pond,  Ipswich,  July  24,  1912,  one  full  plumaged  Killdeer  Plover 
(Oxyechus  vociferus).  Eagle  Hill,  Ipswich,  July  31, 1912,  before  any  shoot- 
ing was  allowed  we  found  five  Killdeer  Plover.  Four  were  feeding  together 
in  a  marsh  hole  and  one  fiew  over.  The  birds  were  so  tame  we  could  see 
all  their  markings.  When  startled  they  flew  uttering  their '  Kill-dee '  note. 
Eagle  Hill,  Ipswich,  August  7,  1912,  one  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  ( Tryn- 
ffites  subruficolliSj)  in  the  grassy  edges  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Clark's  pond.  This 
was  a  new  bird  to  me  but  easily  identified  by  the  general  brownish  yellow 
color  and  the  specklings  on  the  wings. 

Nahant  Beach,  August  10,  1912,  one  Willet  (probably  CcUoptrophorut 
semipalmatus  inomalus)  so  exhausted  after  a  long  flight  that,  as  it  crouched 
on  some  seaweed,  I  thought  the  bird  was  wounded  and  went  up  to  examine 
it.  When  I  was  within  fifteen  feet  it  stood  up  and  stretched  its  wings  over 
its  back  showing  the  beautiful  black  and  white  markings,  the  black  axillars 
and  the  greenish  legs.  After  a  few  moments  the  Willet  took  a  short  flight 
over  the  water  giving  its  '  Pill-willy '  notes,  then  returned  to  a  clump  of 
seaweed  just  ahead  of  me  and  there  I  left  it. 

Clark's  Pond  Ipswich,  August  14, 1912,  one  Willet  seen  at  close  range. 

Clark's  Pond  Ipswich,  August  17,  1912,  the  same  Willet,  which  Mr. 
Maynard  said  was  a  young  Western  Willet. 

Eagle  Hill,  August  28,  1912,  three  Killdeer  Plover  apparently  in  full 
plimiage. —  Lidian  E.  Bridge,  West  Medford,  Mass, 

Killdeer  (Oxyechus  vociferus)  at  Lancaster,  Mass. —  I  have  a  small 
pond  of  about  three  acres  where  I  keep  a  collection  of  ducks.  This  year 
owing  to  the  drought  it  was  very  low  and  the  muddy  shores  afforded  good 
feeding  ground  for  any  waders  that  might  come  along. 

On  June  16, 1  was  surprised  to  hear  the  note  of  a  Killdeer  and  going  to 
the  pond  I  discovered  four.  They  seemed  very  tame  and  were  busily 
occupied  in  feeding.  This  was  in  the  afternoon.  They  remained  for  about 
an  hour,  then  flew  off.  The  next  morning  they  were  back  again  and  re- 
mained until  about  11  o'clock,  then  disappeared.  The  same  afternoon 
they  came  again  and  remained  until  5  o'clock,  when  they  flew  away.  This 
continued  until  June  26,  when  I  shot  two,  which  proved  to  be  adult  males 
in  worn  plumage.  The  other  two  came  back  the  next  day.  On  June  30,  • 
two  new  ones  appeared  with  the  other  two,  making  four  in  all  on  the  pond 
that  day.  On  July  1,  2,  and  3,  only  three  were  seen.  They  remained 
until  July  6,  when  they  disappeared  and  they  have  not  been  seen  since. 

When  they  left  the  pond  they  always  flew  in  the  same  direction  —  to- 
wards the  big  Clinton  reservoir.  My  theory  is  that  these  birds  bred  there 
last  year  and  as  the  shores  were  very  low  it  afforded  them  excellent  feeding 
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grounds,  but  when  they  returned  this  year,  conditons  were  altered,  the 
reservoir  being  filled  to  the  brim.  This  compelled  the  birds  to  hunt  for  a 
di£ferent  feeding  ground  and  in  hunting  about  they  found  my  pond. — 
John  E.  Thater,  Lancaster,  Mass, 

Ocracoke  Water  Bird  Notes. —  On  Royal  Shoal,  a  small  island  be- 
longing to  the  North  Carolina  Audubon  Society,  and  situated  some  eight 
or  nine  miles  northwest  of  Ocracoke,  we  found  the  following  birds  nesting: 
Laughing  Gull,  Common  Tern  and  Oyster-catcher.  The  Gulls  were  in 
the  midst  of  their  laying,  as  were  the  Common  Terns.  Three  pairs  of 
Oyster-catchers  inhabited  the  island.  One  nest  was  found  with  the  eggs 
about  ready  to  hatch,  and  one  pair  had  young  nearly  grown,  two  being 
the  complement  in  each  case.  The  Black  Skimmers  were  preparing  their 
nesting  hollows,  but  had  not  yet  begun  to  lay.  The  Royal  Terns  seem  to 
have  almost  deserted  this  island  —  where  they  were  so  numerous  four  or 
five  years  ago  —  for  islands  farther  to  the  eastward,  and  the  Least  Terns 
are  mostly  back  on  the  beaches. 

The  total  number  of  eggs  of  the  Laughing  Gull  and  Common  Tern  was 
something  over  two  hundred. 

A  flock  of  twenty  Cormorants  left  the  *  lump '  as  we  approached. 

A  small  petrel,  presumably  a  Wilson's,  was  seen  flying  up  the  sound  on 
May  23,  after  a  rather  stormy  night.  On  the  same  date  we  found  Black 
Skimmers  very  plentiful,  though  not  yet  laying,  on  the  island  in  the  middle 
of  Ocracoke  Inlet,  with  a  few  Common  Terns  nesting.  Common  Tern, 
Least  Tern  and  Oyster-catcher  were  all,  apparently,  nesting  on  the  beach, 
the  Common  Terns  mostly  on  the  south  side  of  the  Inlet.  Young  of 
the  Oyster-catcher  were  seen,  from  a  quarter  grown  up  to  the  flying  stage, 
in  each  case  in  broods  of  two. 

Thb  island  was  almost  completely  swept  by  the  storm  tide  of  the  previous 
night,  which  may  have  destroyed  a  good  many  Tern  eggs.  There  were 
many  more  birds  around  than  the  number  of  nests  warranted.  The  few 
nests  found  were  all  on  the  small,  unswept  area,  of  course. —  H.  H.  Brimlbt, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Oreortyx  in  Idaho. —  Notes  appearing  in  'The  Auk'  of  April,  1911 
and  1912,  refer  to  the  range  of  Oreortyx  being  extended  eastward  to  near 
the  Idaho-Oregon  line, —  specifically,  Vale,  Oregon.  My  observation  is 
that  not  only  has  it  been  long  established  in  southwest  Idaho,  but  that  its 
range  extends  at  least  125  miles  beyond  the  Oregon  line. 

Four  years  ago  a  covey  of  eight  along  Indian  Creek  several  miles  north- 
west of  Nampa  was  wiped  out  by  hunters.  Two  years  ago  a  number  were 
taken  in  the  Boise  bottoms  eight  miles  north  of  this  place.  For  ten  years 
more  they  have  been  common  in  the  Owyhee  foothills  some  forty  miles 
south  of  Nampa;  in  fact,  so  numerous  are  they  that  hunters  from  here 
regularly  visit  that  section  at  the  opening  of  the  shooting  season,  two  guns 
on  one  occasion  killing  44  Quail  in  two  hours. 
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A  rancher  from  Twin  Falls,  100  miles  south  and  145  miles  east  of  Vale, 
Ore.,  tells  me  the  '  Blue  Quail '  appeared  there  several  years  ago,  while 
a  report  from  Shoshone,  75  m.  south  and  150  east  of  Vale,  says  they  are 
becoming  plentiful  near  that  place.  I  am  unable  to  verify  by  personal 
observation  either  of  these  last  reports,  but  have  no  reason  to  doubt  them. 

It  is  a  fair  supposition  that  the  birds  taken  near  Nampa  were  '  explorers,' 
merely  crossing  the  valley  to  the  hills  beyond,  where  they  will  doubtless 
be  found  soon  if  indeed  they  are  not  already  established  there. 

I  have  examined  numerous  birds  in  the  flesh  from  the  Owyhee  section 
and  would  pronounce  them  typical  jdumifera,  though  I  have  not  the 
material  in  my  collection  for  a  comparison.  Hunters  insist  that  they 
find  another  variety,  similar  in  coloring  but  smaller  and  with  shorter 
plumes. —  L.  E.  Wyman,  NampOf  Ida. 

PasseniTor  Pigeon  (Edopistea  migralorius)  in  Alberta. —  The  records 
of  the  Passenger  Pigeon  printed  of  late  in  *  The  Auk,'*  cover  practically  all 
of  its  former  range  except  the  extreme  northwest.  The  account  of  its 
occurrence  in  Alberta  is  contained  in  a  little  known  book  entitled  '  Sas- 
katchewan and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  diary  and  narrative  of  travel, 
sport,  and  adventure,  during  a  journey  through  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's Territories  in  1859  and  1860.  By  the  Earl  of  Southesk.'  Edin- 
burgh, 1875,  1-448.  On  May  28,  1859,  when  in  northwestern  Minnesota 
near  Pembina,  he  says,  "  I  stalked  and  shot  some  pigeons."  When  near 
Qu*  Appelle  Fort,  Saskatchewan,  July  2,  they  "  discovered  a  few  pigeons  in 
a  little  grove."  From  Edmonton,  Alberta,  the  party  went  westward  and 
August  22,  when  near  the  Lobstick  River  the  record  reads,  "  We  also  saw 
a  good  many  pigeons,  one  of  which  I  shot  with  my  rifle.  They  were  plump, 
compact  little  birds,  and  made  delicious  eating."  The  next  day,  when  a 
few  miles  further  west,  two  were  shot. 

These  are  apparently  the  first  and  only  records  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon 
in  Alberta. —  Wells  W.  Ck)OKE,  Biological  Survey^  Washington^  D.  C. 

The  Band-tailed  Pigeon  (Columba  fasciata  fasciata)  in  North 
Dakota. —  Recently  I  have  been  having  some  interesting  correspondence 
with  Mr.  C.  J.  Campbell,  whose  home  is  at  Englevale,  North  Dakota. 
From  the  Editor  of '  Outer's  Book  '  I  learned  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  shot 
a  specimen  of  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon  near  Englevale,  and  I  investigated 
the  matter  until  I  was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  statement ;  and  now,  with 
his  permission,  I  publish  his  last  letter  to  me  on  the  subject,  it  being  dated 
at  his  home  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1912,  and  runs  as  follows:  — "  Dear  Sir:  — 
In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  27th  I  am  perfectly  willing  you  should 
publish  the  facts  as  stated  in  any  of  my  letters.  The  Band-tailed  Pigeon 
referred  to  was  shot  by  me  on  the  evening  of  June  2nd  in  this  village,  which 
is  situated  in  Ransom  Co.,  N.  D.,  about  50  miles  from  the  Minnesota  State 
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line  and  about  30  from  the  South  Dakota  line.  I  could  not  tell  the  sex. 
I  only  saw  the  one  bird.  When  first  seen  a  pair  of  Kingbirds  were  chasing 
it  and  it  flew  into  a  thick  willow  hedge  to  escape  them.  This  Pigeon  was 
about  the  size  of  a  Passenger  Pigeon  or  a  trifle  smaller,  white  collar  around 
back  part  of  neck.  The  end  of  tail  square,  that  is  tail  feathers  all  of  equal 
length.  When  the  tail  feathers  were  held  spread  out  it  plainly  showed  the 
band  of  dull  or  dirty  white. 

Yours  truly, 

Chas.  J.  Campbell." 

There  may  be  some  significance  in  the  capture  of  this  bird  so  far  off 
its  range,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  outrageous  slaughter  of  many 
hundreds  of  this  species,  which  recently  took  place  in  Southern  California, 
as  described  in  the  May-June  (1912)  issue  of  'The  Condor'  (p.  108). 
R.  W.  Shufeldt,  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  the  Alleged  Egg-carrying  Habit  of  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon. — 

In  the  July  '  Auk  *  Mr.  Wallace  Craig  protests  at  some  length  against 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  belief  that  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon  carries  its 
egg  from  the  nest  on  occasion,  and  incubates  it  on  any  limb  of  a  tree  on 
which  it  may  happen  to  alight,  as  published  in  Bendire's  '  Life  Histories 
of  North  American  Birds.'  He  remarks,  quite  rightly,  that  such  an  ex- 
traordinary act  should  not  be  believed  except  upon  the  best  of  evidence, 
which  he  asserts  is  not  at  hand. 

Doubtless  other  western  ornithologists  besides  myself  have  read  with 
amusement  this  tale  of  the  pigeon's  actions,  but  without  feeling  the  need 
of  formally  refuting  the  story.  This,  however,  should  have  been  done 
years  ago,  for  such  stories  are  sometimes  repeatedly  and  widely  quoted, 
as  this  one  has  been,  until  they  are  generally  accepted  as  established  facts. 
It  is  pertinent,  in  this  connection,  to  refer  to  Mr.  Herbert  Brown's 
interesting  account  of  the  Masked  Bob-white  (Auk,  XXI,  1904,  pp.  209- 
213),  where  statements  by  Major  Bendirc's  informant,  referring  to  the 
species  treated,  and  also  quoted  in  Bendire's  '  Life  Histories,'  are  discussed 
and  rated  at  about  their  true  value. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  manv  such 
statements  and  records  should  have  been  so  widely  repeated  in  ornithologi- 
cal literature.  As  the  years  go  by  such  erroneous  '  records  '  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  correct,  and  while  we  can  still  do  so,  every  effort 
should  be  made  toward  their  elimination. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  an  example  of  the  insistence  of  an  erroneous 
record,  there  can  be  cited  the  generally  accepted  statement  of  the  Band- 
tailed  Pigeons'  breeding  in  southern  Arizona  during  the  entire  year.  This 
is  positively  asserted  as  an  accepted  fact  in  various  books  deaUng  with 
western  ornithology,  and  is,  I  believe,  traceable  back  to  the  same  source 
as  the  egg-carrying  tale.     It  is  also  contrary  to  fact.     The  Band-tailed 
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Pigeon  is  not  resident  in  the  parts  of  Arizona  in  which  it  breeds^ —  the 
Transition  zone  —  and  there  are  no  published  records  of  breeding  during 
the  winter  months.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  a  definite  record  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  species  anywhere  in  the  state  in  mid-winter,  and  I  have 
had  occasion  to  make  careful  search  through  ornithological  literature 
dealing  with  Arizona. 

Mr.  Craig's  objection  is  abundantly  justified  by  the  ridiculous  nature 
of  the  story  he  cites,  which,  without  a  particle  of  corroborative  evidence, 
has  been  so  generally  accepted  as  sober  truth.  It  induces  me  to  publish 
this  statement  regarding  the  character  of  other  records  from  the  same 
source. —  H.  S.  Swarth,  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology^  University  of 
Ccdifomiaf  Berkeley^  Califomia. 

Pigeon  Hawk  in  South  Carolina  in  Winter.—  On  February  26, 

1911,  I  took  a  specimen  of  this  species  (Falco  columbarius  columbarius) 
in  the  brown  immature  plumage  in  St.  Andrews  Parish,  near  Charleston. 
The  skin  is  at  present  in  the  collection  of  the  Charleston  Museimi.  This 
is  the  first  record  for  this  species  taken  during  the  winter  months.  Mr. 
A.  T.  Wayne  records  (Auk,  XXVIII,  1911,  p.  265)  the  occurrence  of  two 
adults  which  he  observed  on  Nov.  29,  1910,  and  Jan.  14  and  16,  1911, 
but  was  unable  to  secure.  These  records  establish  the  Pigeon  Hawk 
as  a  rare  winter  visitant  in  South  Carolina. —  Juuan  Mitchell,  Jr., 
Charleston^  S.  C. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker  at  Newburyport,  Mass. —  On  July  13, 

1912,  while  engaged  in  photographing,  in  a  mowing  field,  the  nest  and  eggs 
of  the  Ring-necked  Pheasant,  my  attention  was  caught  by  a  flash  of  bold 
color  in  a  nearby  elm,  and  on  the  completion  of  my  work  with  the  camera, 
I  went  to  investigate  the  owner  of  the  brilliant  plumage.  Soon  locating 
him  on  a  dead  limb  near  the  upper  centre  of  the  tree,  I  readily  recognized 
him  as  a  Red-headed  Woodpecker  {Melanerpes  erythrocephalus),  an  un- 
common bird  in  this  part  of  New  England.  I  had  a  good  view  of  him, 
covering  a  period  of  several  minutes,  as  he  explored  the  points  of  interest 
on  the  dead  hmbs  of  the  tree.  After  a  little  while  he  took  flight,  in  a 
northerly  direction,  but  although  I  walked  for  some  little  distance,  I  was 
unsuccessful  in  getting  another  glimpse  of  him. 

Inquiries  in  the  neighborhood  brought  out  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
seen  several  times,  earlier  in  the  season,  but  I  could  find  no  one  who  knew 
of  his  breeding  here.  Doubtless  he  was  a  solitary  wanderer  who  had 
strayed  from  his  usual  range. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  pair  of  these  birds  were  found  nesting  in  an  old 
orchard  in  the  southern  end  of  the  town.  Just  at  the  time  that  the  four 
young,  were  ready  to  fly,  the  whole  family  was  taken,  and  now  graces  the 
private  collection  of  a  resident  of  the  town. —  S.  Waldo  Bailey,  Netv- 
buryportj  Mass. 
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The  Case  of  a  Crow  and  a  Buffed  Grouse. —  On  May  12, 1912,  while 
automobiling  through  Stoughton,  Mass.,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge  suddenly 
came  upon  a  Crow  flying  slowly  across  the  road  with  a  heavy  burden.  In 
its  efforts  to  escape,  the  Crow  dropped  its  booty,  which  proved  to  be  a  dead 
Ruffed  Grouse,  still  warm  as  in  life. 

My  examination  elicited  the  following  facts:  An  adult  female  Ruffed 
Grouse,  weighing  one  and  a  quarter  pounds;  abdomen  entirely  bare  as  in 
incubation;  feathers  back  of  right  ear  and  below  left  eye  stained  with 
blood;  eyes  intact;  many  feathers  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  some 
on  the  left  side,  including  the  whole  of  the  neck-tuft  on  that  side,  missing. 
An  effusion  of  blood  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  in  the  muscles  of  the  right 
breast,  and  a  few  small  subcutaneous  ones  on  both  breasts;  an  irregular 
rent  in  the  skin  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  behind  the  right  ear,  and  much 
clotted  blood  there  and  around  the  exterior  of  the  base  of  skull  and  neck; 
a  slight  tear  in  the  skin  below  the  left  eye.  The  skull  was  not  injured  and 
the  brain  was  intact.    There  were  no  signs  of  gun-shot  injury. 

The  ovary  was  full  of  small  eggs,  none  larger  than  a  number  six  shot. 
The  crop  was  stuffed  with  the  young  leaves  and  flower  buds  of  the  apple, 
and  the  stomach  was  filled  with  the  semi-digested  remains  of  the  same. 
The  bird  was  plump  and  in  good  condition,  and  showed  no  signs  of  disease. 

The  interpretation  of  these  post-mortem  findings  and  of  the  observed 
history  is  a  matter  for  conjecture  and  the  following  theories  are  offered: 

(1)  That  the  Crow  flying  close  to  the  ground  in  open  woods  perceived 
the  incubating  Grouse,  who,  trusting  to  her  protective  coloration,  remiuned 
immobile  on  her  nest,  and  received  her  death  blow  behind  the  right  ear. 

(2)  That  the  Crow  in  attempting  to  steal  the  chicks  of  the  Grouse  was 
set  upon  by  the  irate  mother  with  the  disastrous  results  observed. 

(3)  That  the  Crow  attacked  the  Grouse  while  busily  engaged  in  budding 
the  apple  tree,  and  that  the  stunned  bird  fell  to  the  ground  where  a  few 
more  blows  finished  it. 

(4)  That  the  Grouse  was  killed  by  a  hawk,  was  abandoned  and  at  once 
seized  by  the  Crow. 

(5)  That  the  Grouse  killed  itself  by  flying  against  some  obstacle,  and 
that  its  dead  body  was  at  once  taken  by  the  Crow. 

The  fall  of  the  Grouse  to  the  ground  before  life  was  entirely  extinct, 
which  might  have  happened  according  to  theory  3,  4  and  5  would  account 
for  the  contusion  and  hemorihage  of  the  breast.  This  hemorrhage 
would  not  have  occurred  when  the  Crow  dropped  the  dead  body  into  the 
road.  It  hardly  seems  probabk?  that  a  hawk  would  have  abandoned  such  a 
rich  booty,  or  that  it  would  not  have  left  marks  of  its  talons.  In  the  case 
of  an  obstacle  one  would  expect  to  find  hemorrhage  over  or  under  the 
front  of  the  skull.  By  exclusion  therefore,  theory  number  3  seems  to  be 
the  most  probable  one. 

In  whatever  way  the  tragedy  occurred  it  is  certainly  surprising  thfit  a 
Crow  should  have  succeeded  in  flying  with  such  a  heavy  burden  as  a  Ruffed 
Grouse,  and  on  this  account  alone,  if  for  no  other,  the  case  is  worth  putting 
on  record. —  Charles  W.  Townsend,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Concaming  the  Hawaiian  Linnet. —  In  'The  Auk'  for  July,  1912, 
pages  336-338,  Mr.  John  C.  Phillips  makes  a  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  the  interesting  case  of  the  Linnet  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  an 
apparent  change  in  color  has  come  about  since  the  introduction  of  the  bird 
forty  of  more  years  ago.  The  above  writer's  remarks  were  evidently  stimu- 
lated by  two  things:  He  did  not  approve  of  the  name  mutanSy  this  having 
been  proposed  by  me  in  order  to  give  the  supposedly  new  form  systematic 
standing;  and  his  doubts  were  clearly  strong  as  to  the  Hawaiian  Linnet 
possessing  any  really  distinctive  character. 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  chagrined  that  anyone  after  reading  my  former 
paper  should  interpret  my  use  of  the  name  mutans  as  signifying  my  belief 
that  the  Hawaiian  Linnet  owed  its  character  to  the  definite  process  of  late 
conmionly  called  mutation.  I  see  now  that  such  an  inference  ought  to 
have  been  anticipated,  and  I  have  a  due  feeling  of  humiliation.  The  word 
mutans  was  selected  because  it  was  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  present 
participle  "  changing,''  referring  of  course  to  the  apparent  existence  in  this 
case  of  a  species  in  process  of  change^ —  not  by  any  means  through  de 
Vriesian  mutation,  but  by  some  other  process,  possibly  one  among  those 
discussed  in  my  previous  paper. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  value  of  the  color-character  which  the 
Hawaiian  Linnet  displays,  rather  irregularly  it  is  admitted,  various  con- 
siderations are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Phillips.  One  thing,  however,  certainly 
supports  the  notion  that  degree  of  redness  (counting  lemon  yellow,  cad- 
mium yellow,  orange,  orange  vermilion,  poppy  red,  crimson,  and  various 
dilutions  of  these)  may  be  a  real  racial  or  specific  character,  therefore  of  an 
intrinsic  or  germinal  nature.  This  is,  that  over  and  over  again  in  the  best 
systematic  writings  on  birds  we  find  fine  differences  within  this  series  of 
pigment  colors  recognized  as  perfectly  good  characters.  The  following 
genera  among  our  North  American  Fringillids  afford  examples:  Acanthis, 
Pinicola,  Carpodacus  (otherwise  than  in  the  disputed  case),  and  Loxia. 
If  such  a  character,  whether  or  not  in  company  with  differences  in  size,  etc., 
18  of  systematic  value  in  any  of  these  cases,  why  not  in  that  of  the  Hawaiian 
Linnet? 

The  paramount  interest  in  the  problem  under  discussion,  rests  on  the 
apparent  fact  that  we  have  here  a  character  originating^  possibly  becoming 
intrinsic;  in  other  words,  a  species  in  process  of  change.  Further  collec- 
tions of  linnets  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  immensely  to  be  desired; 
and  as  Mr.  Phillips  suggests,  someone  must  work  with  live  birds  under 
various  conditions,  so  as  to  bring  light  from  experimental  sources. —  J. 
Grinnell,  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zodlogy^  Berkeley ^  California. 

The  Acadian  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow  and  Other  Birds  at  Plymouth, 

BCast. —  The  winter  had  been  quite  severe  and  on  February  2,  1912,  the 
harbor  was  nearly  frozen  over,  only  the  channels,  some  distance  off  shore, 
being  open.  The  shore  was  covered  with  snow  and  broken  ice.  Gulls 
and  ducks  were  numerous  around  the  open  water  in  mid-harbor. 
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Where  a  small  stream  entered  the  harbor,  I  noticed  quite  a  modification 
of  the  otherwise  prevalent,  boreal  conditions.  Waste  water  from  some 
mills  enters  this  stream,  evidently  raising  the  temperature  considerably, 
for  a  mist  hung  over  the  stream  and  the  beach  was  bare  of  ice  and  snow  for 
some  thirtv  feet  on  either  side  of  the  brook  where  it  entered  the  harbor. 
The  birds  seemed  to  have  taken  advantage  of  this  very  local,  climatic 
condition. 

About  a  hundred  Herring  Gulls  were  feeding  about  the  mouth  of  the 
stream;  fifty  Homed  Larks  were  busy  gleaning  edible  bits  and  two  had  a 
spirited  contest  for  a  choice  morsel,  while  at  times  they  twittered  to  each 
other  in  low,  musical  tones;  and  a  bright  and  active  Acadian  Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow  was  noticed  among  the  Larks.  I  observed  it  for  some  time,  and 
it  came  within  eight  feet  of  me,  searching  for  food  among  the  sea-weed  and 
stones,  and  rested  for  a  minute  or  more  upon  a  large  beach  stone.  The 
creamy-buff  appearance,  of  the  back  and  head  markings,  breast  and  under-^ 
part^,  longitudinal  gray  side  streaks,  the  contour  of  the  bill,  and  the  sharp- 
tipped  tail  feathers  were  distinctly  visible.  I  was  pleased  to  note  this 
species  on  our  coast  in  severe  mid-winter. 

I  am  reasonably  sure  that  this  sparrow  was  not  maritimus  which  species 
has  some  late,  northern  records,  as  its  larger  size  and  different  bill  would 
serve  to  identify  it. 

I  continued  my  observations  at  this  point  about  an  hour  and  while  here 
a  male  Golden-eye  whistled  overhead,  so  near  that  his  attractive  dress 
and  white  spot  near  eye  were  distinctly  seen.  Also  a  fine  adult,  male 
Great  Black-backed  Gull  was  noticed  with  some  Herring  Gulls  near  a 
channel. —  Charles  L.  Phillips,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Notes  on  the  Dickcissel  in  Colorado. —  During  the  week  of  August 
fourth  to  eleventh,  1912,  while  visiting  friends  at  the  ranch  of  J.  W.  Ramsey, 
near  Crook,  Colorado,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dean  Babcock,  of  Estes 
Park,  I  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  number  of  Dinkcissels  (Spiza  americana). 
They  were  first  seen  and  heard  singing  August  6.  Mr.  Babcock  had 
been  familiar  with  the  bird  in  the  east  and  he  told  me  he  felt  positive  of  the 
song.  As  they  were  very  wary  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
within  gimshot,  but  the  first  specimen  was  finally  secured,  confirming  the 
primary  identification.  Five  specimens  in  all  were  taken,  four  males  and 
one  female,  a  pair  of  which  are  now  mounted  in  the  Colorado  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  We  saw  at  least  twelve  individuals  on  the  sixth  and  on 
subsequent  days  in  other  fields,  enough  to  make  a  conservative  total  of 
twenty  for  the  vicinity. 

They  .seemed  to  prefer  the  moist  meadows  of  sweet  clover  and  sunflower, 
rarely  going  to  the  adjoining  grain  fields.  Their  habit  (so  common  with 
many  birds)  of  remaining  on  the  highest  stalk  in  a  clump  while  singing, 
rendered  them  very  conspicuous  but  difficult  to  approach.  The  note 
which  had  proved  so  instrumental  in  the  identification  consisted  of  six 
syllables  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  part  of  two  syllables,  shghtly 
slower  and  higher  pitched  than  the  last  of  four  syllables. 
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All  of  the  specimens  collected  were  in  more  or  less  worn  plumage,  but 
only  one  had  made  any  progress  with  a  molt,  and  on  this  bird  it  is  only 
noticeable  in  the  tail,  half  of  which  was  composed  of  new  feathers. —  F.  C. 
Lincoln,  Assiatantf  Dept.  of  Ornithology ,  Colo.  Museum  of  Natural  History , 
Denver. 

Proper  Name  for  the  Nashville  Warbler. —  The  specific  name  of  the 
Nashville  Warbler  was  changed  in  the  eighth  supplement  to  the  A.  O.  U. 
Check-List  from  ruficapiUa  to  rubricapilla  because  **  Sylvia  ruficapilla 
Wils.  (1810),  is  preoccupied  by  Sylvia  ruficapilla  Lath.  1790."  The  fact  is 
that  Syhna  ruficapilla  Latham,  1790,  is  not  an  original  description,  but  is 
merely  the  placing  in  the  genus  Sylvia  of  MotaciUa  ruficapilla  Gmelin, 
1789,  and  as  such  does  not  preoccupy  Sylvia  ruficapiUa  Wilson. 

Hence  the  name  of  the  Nashville  Warbler  should  be  Vermivora  rufico' 
pilla  Wilson,  and  the  reference,  Sylvia  ruficapilla  Wilson,  Am.  Om.  Ill, 
1811, 120,  pi.  27,  fig.  3. —  Wells  W.  CJooke,  Biological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Abundance  of  the  Cape  May  Warbler  {Dendroica  tigrina)  around 
Quebec. —  It  is  surprising  to  note  that  this  rare  warbler  has  been  found 
very  commonly  in  the  woods  around  Quebec  this  spring,  and  even  in  the 
parks  of  the  city.  Two  young  ornithologists,  P.  W.  Cook  and  A.  W.  Ahem, 
of  this  city,  shot  about  fifteen,  of  which  twelve  were  brought  to  me.  They 
met  with  six  to  eight  bands  of  the  warbler,  each  containing  something  over 
a  score  of  birds,  and  these  in  different  localities,  they  seemed  to  be  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  M^Ttle  Warbler.  The  first  specimen  seen,  which  was 
in  company  with  a  small  flock  of  Black-throated  Green  Warblers,  was  shot 
on  the  9th  of  May  and  by  the  18th  the  species  was  very  common.  The 
last  was  seen  on  the  25th. 

It  has  also  been  noticed  that  many  other  warblers  were  more  common 
this  spring  than  usually,  especially  the  Blackbumian  and  Bay-breasted. — 
C.  E.  DiONNE,  Quebec,  Can. 

BUmicry  in  the  Song  of  the  Catbird. —  Though  belonging  to  a  dis- 
tinguished and  accomplished  family  of  singers  numbering  among  its  mem- 
bers such  delightful  songsters  as  the  Brown  Thrasher,  Mockingbird  and 
more  distantly  related  Carolina  Wren,  the  Catbird  figures  with  a  more 
modest  pretention  to  song  and  until  recently  I  had  supposed  its  vocal 
powers  limited  to  its  own  individual  lyrical,  and  sometimes  seemingly 
labored  song.  But  on  July  5,  1912,  while  working  in  a  meadow  adjacent 
to  a  small  brook  with  its  usual  tangle  of  alder,  raspberry  and  elder  I  noted 
with  considerable  surprise  and  interest,  more  so  because  of  the  day-light 
hour,  11  A.  M.,  the  song  of  a  Whip-poor-will,  somewhat  subdued  and  minor 
in  quality,  but  clear  and  distinct  nevertheless.  It  was  several  times 
repeated  from  the  nearby  thicket.  So  out  of  the  usual  was  it  at  this  hour 
that  I  went  at  once  to  reconnoiter  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the 
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author,  not  a  Whip-poor-will  but  a  Catbird!  So  far  as  my  observation 
extends  he  was  certainly  acting  in  a  new  rdle.  Two  or  three  times  later 
in  the  day  I  heard  the  same  performance  repeated,  and  subsequent 
visits  to  the  same  locality  have,  on  two  occasions,  enabled  me  to  sub- 
stantially confirm  my  first  conclusions  as  to  the  accomplishments  of  this 
individual. 

It  is  of  further  interest  to  note  that  in  this  particular  locality  the  Whip- 
poor-will  is  seldom  heard.  One  would  have  to  travel  several  miles  to  a 
more  '  brushy '  or  thickly  wooded  surrounding  to  hear  them.  These 
observations  lead  to  the  query,  how  then  did  the  Catbird  *  learn  his  lesson ' 
and  how  much  progress  and  to  what  degree  do  some  individuals  of  the 
species  attain  in  mimicry  ?  —  S.  Waldo  Bailey,  Newburyportj  Mass. 

Another  Occurrence  of  the  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  in  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts. —  I  should  like  to  record  a  full  plumaged  Bhie- 
gray  Gnatcatcher  (PoliopiUa  cceruUa  carvlea)  seen  in  the  pitch,  pine  trees 
of  the  Ipswich  Dunes  on  August  24,  1912. 

The  bird  when  first  seen  was  flitting  about  the  trees  like  a  Kinglet  utter- 
ing a  curious  little  call  note  which  at  once  attracted  my  attention.  I 
coaxed  the  bird  out  on  to  the  lower  dead  limb  of  a  gray  birch  by  squeaking, 
so  that  we  were  able  to  observe  it  carefully  for  ten  of  fifteen  minutes 
although  it  was  quite  restless. 

The  bird  was  seen  by  Miss  E.  D.  Boardman,  Edmund  Bridge  and  myself. 
—  LiDiAN  E.  Bridge,  West  Medfordf  Mass. 

A  Thh-d  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  in  Bfaine. —  Late  in  the  afternoon 

of  August  25, 1912, 1  heard  several  times  near  my  house  on  Vaughan  Street, 
Portland,  what  I  believed  to  be  the  call-note  of  the  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 
(Polioptila  ccerulea  ccertUea).  It  proceeded  from  the  tops  of  tall  elms, 
bordering  the  street,  where  a  number  of  small  birds  were  flitting  about, 
all  too  far  away,  however,  to  be  identified  by  the  eye.  About  six  o'clock, 
the  next  morning,  I  again  heard  the  call-note,  now  coming  from  an  apple 
tree  on  my  lawn,  and  I  soon  got  a  fair  view  of  its  author  at  close  range. 
After  a  moment  or  two  he  flew  to  an  almost  leafless  old  apple  tree  on  a 
near-by  vacant  lot  where,  as  I  stood  under  the  tree,  I  watched  him  at  my 
leisure,  often  within  six  or  seven  feet.  At  last,  up  to  this  time  quite  alone, 
he  flew  away  southward,  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  to  a  group  of  elms,  cedars 
and  other  trees,  and  Wiis  at  once  lost  in  a  numerous  band  of  bird  migrants. 
If  we  are  to  accept  the  records^  literally,  only  three  Gnatcatchers,  all 
told,  have  made  their  way  to  Maine;  but  to  the  writer,  before  whom  the 
three  examples  have  so  casually  presented  themselves, —  with  a  possible 
fourth  not  to  be  overlooked, —  it  seems  likely  enough  that  more  than  a  few 
others  have  come  and  gone  unobserved,  even  in  recent  years. —  Nathan 
Clifford   Brown,  Portland^   Maine. 

>  Bull.  Nutt.  Om.  Club.  V.  pp.  236-2.37;   Auk.  XII I.  pp.  264-265. 
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Barrows'  Michigan  Bird  Life.^ —  A  comparison  of  Cook's  *  Birds  of 
Michigan'  published  by  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
1893  and  the  present  special  bulletin  of  the  state  Agricultural  College, 
furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  important  position  that  the  study  and 
preservation  of  our  native  birds  have  attained  during  the  past  two  decades. 
Where  twenty  years  ago  a  pamphlet  of  148  pages  fulfilled  the  demand,  the 
state  today  feels  fully  justified  in  the  issue  of  this  portly  volume  of  822  pages 
with  70  plates  and  152  figures. 

Prof.  Barrows  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
assembled  his  materials,  and  in  his  happy  treatment  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  the  introduction,  especially '  migration '  and  '  how  to  study  birds.' 
We  heartily  agree  with  him  too  when  he  says  "  The  great  importance  of 
wild  birds  to  the  agriculturist  may  be  readily  conceded.  Nevertheless  it 
seems  very  desirable,  at  this  time,  that  we  should  recognize  the  fact  that 
all  the  wild  things  of  our  country,  birds,  mammals,  insects,  plants,  have  a 
right  to  protection,  preservation,  recognition,  entirely  apart  from  their 
economic  status,  using  that  word  to  indicate  merely  the  amount  of  good  or 
harm  in  dollars  and  cents  which  can  be  attributed  to  them.  The  fox,  the 
Crow,  the  Kingfisher,  the  muskrat,  may  or  may  not,  in  the  long  run,  be 
'  more  beneficial  than  harmful,'  yet  each  in  its  own  way  has  a  scientific, 
an  aesthetic,  a  human  value,  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents 
and  which  should  forever  protect  him  from  extreme  persecution,  and  above 
all  from  final  extinction." 

Our  author's  attitude  toward  collecting  specimens  moreover  seems 
admirably  expressed.  While  he  believes  in  careful  restriction  in  the  grant- 
ing of  permits  he  says:  ''A  moment's  thought  will  convince  anyone  that  the 
student  who  searches  the  woods  carefully  for  a  bird  which  he  has  never 
seen,  who  follows  up  each  unknown  call  or  song,  watches  with  care  each 
doubtful  and  illusive  form  which  suggests  the  bird  desired,  and  finally, 
perhaps  after  hundreds  of  disappointments,  kills  a  specimen  of  the  much 
coveted  species  and  measures,  preserves  and  labels  it,  has  gained  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  appearance,  habits,  notes,  size  and  structure  of  this  sp>ecie8 
which  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  possible  way.    Not  only  has  he  gained 


1  Michigan  Bird  Life  |  A  List  of  all  the  Bird  Species  known  to  occur  on  the 
State  together  with  |  an  outline  of  their  Classification  and  an  account  of  the  I 
Life  History  of  Each  Species,  with  special  reference  to  its  |  Relation  to  Agriculture. 
With  Seventy  Full-page  Plates  i  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-two  Text  Figures  | 
By  I  Walter  Bradford  Barrows.  S.  B..  |  Professor  of  ZoOlogy  and  Physiology  and  | 
Curator  of  the  General  Museum  |  Special  Bulletin  |  of  the  I  Department  of  2k>01ogy 
and  Phsrsiology  1  of  the  |  Michigan  Agricultural  College  |  Published  by  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College  |  1912  —  8vo.  pp.  822.  70  plates  152  text  figures  —  Sold 
at  the  College.  45  cts.  paper.  60  cts.  cloth :  transportation  35  cts.  extra,  must  be 
prepaid. 
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all  this  knowledge  with  regard  to  this  particular  specimen ,  but  in  doing  so 
he  has  exercised,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  his  powers  of  observation, 
comparison  and  discrimination  with  regard  to  scores  of  other  birds,  so  that 
his  experience  has  been  broadened  and  his  power  and  judgment  very 
materially  strengthened." 

The  main  text  of  Prof.  Barrows  work  follows  the  nomenclature  of  the 
new  A.  O.  U.  Check-List.  After  the  name  comes  a  paragraph  of  popular 
synonyms  and  such  technical  synonyms  as  are  used  in  the  standard  works; 
then  follows  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  striking  characters  by  which  the 
species  may  be  recognized;  an  outline  of  its  general  distribution;  a  dis- 
cussion of  its  occurrence  in  Michigan,  its  habits,  nesting,  etc.,  often  at  con- 
siderable length;  and  finally,  a  technical  description.  Much  valuable 
economic  and  historic  matter  is  incorporated  in  the  articles  the  object  being 
to  select  *  such  information  as  would  be  useful  and  interesting.'  Of  Cook's 
336  species  30  have  been  relegated  to  the  hypothetical  list  while  20  others 
have  been  added  making  a  total  of  326  positively  identified  within  the  limits 
of  the  state. 

Each  family  is  preceded  by  a  key  for  use  with  the  specimen  in  hand, 
while  six  appendices  treat  respectively  of,  Additions  and  Corrections, 
Hypothetical  List,  Bibliography,  Glossary,  Outline  of  Classification  of 
North  American  Birds  (families  and  orders),  and  List  of  Contributors. 

The  value  of  the  bibliography  is  materially  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
the  titles  of  each  author  are  printed  continuously,  in  one  paragraph  with 
title,  reference  date,  etc.,  all  in  the  same  style  of  type  which  makes  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  consult.  The  general  typography  and  appearance 
of  the  work  are  excellent  and  the  half  tones  and  line  cuts  which  are  drawn 
from  various  sources,  some  of  them  original,  are  usually  well  printed. 

Prof.  Barrows  has  evidently  had  the  cordial  support  of  all  Michigan 
ornithologists  and  bird  lovers  in  his  task  and  the  result  is  one  of  which  the 
state  and  the  author  may  well  be  proud. —  W.  S. 

Willett's  Birds  of  the  Pacific  Slope  of  Southern  California.^ — 

In  this  recent  publication  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  forming 
number  7  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Avifauna  series,  Mr.  Willett  presents  a  care- 
fully prepared  annotated  list  of  the  birds  of  '  the  Pacific  slope  of  southern 
California  from,  and  including  Santa  Barbara  County,  to  the  Mexican  line 
and  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains  to  the  ocean,  also  including  all  the 
islands  of  the  Santa  Barbara  group.'  The  work  was  originally  intended  as 
a  revision  of  Grinnell's  *  Birds  of  the  Pacific  Slope  of  Los  Angeles  County' 
published  in  1898,  but  it  was  later  thought  better  to  extend  its  scope  to 
the  above  limits. 

The  style  and  typography  of  the  work  are  excellent  and  conform  to  other 
numbers  of  the  same  series.     In  nomenclature  the  author  follows  the 


1  Pacific  Coast  Avifauna.  Number  7.  Birds  of  the  Paciflc  Slope  of  Southern 
California.  By  George  Willett.  Cooper  Ornithological  Club.  Holljrwood.  Cali- 
fornia.    Published  by  the  Club.     July  25.  1912  —  8vo.,  pp.  1-122. 
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latest  edition  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  discussing  in  detail  his  reasons  for 
differing  from  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  in  the  distribution  of  several  species. 
We  note  the  following  cases  where  Mr.  Willett's  evidence  leads  him  to 
differ  with  the  statements  of  the  Check-List. 

Brachyramphus  marmoratus  is  stated  in  the  Check-List  to  range  south 
to  San  Diego  in  winter  but  Mr.  Willett  can  find  no  record  south  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

Brania  canadensis  occidenialu  is  credited  with  ranging  to  southern 
California  in  winter  but  there  seems  to  be  no  record  for  the  region  covered 
by  the  present  paper. 

Oreortyx  picta  plumifera  is  considered  by  Mr.  Willett,  to  include  all 
southern  California  birds.  Those  from  the  San  Gabriel  and  San  Bernar- 
dino Mountains  are  referred  to  O.  p.  confinis  in  the  Check-List  but  Messrs. 
Grinnell  and  Swarth  after  careful  study  of  the  matter  would  refer  all  to 
plumifera. 

Following  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Ridgway  and  Oberhoker  he  excludes  Em- 
pidonax  griseus  from  Cahfomia  referring  the  birds  so  called  to  E.  wrighti. 

Aphelocama  calif omica  obscura  is  also  excluded  from  California,  the  birds 
breeding  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Bernardino  which  are  referred  to  this 
form  in  the  Check-List,  pro\'ing  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Grinnell 
and  Swarth,  referable  to  A.  c.  calif  omica. 

Careful  local  studies  of  this  kind  are  just  what  are  needed  to  straighten 
out  the  details  in  the  distribution  of  our  birds,  and  Mr.  Willett's  contribu- 
tion is  most  welcome. 

We  note  but  few  typographical  or  other  errors,  but  since  the  author 
invites  corrections  we  may  mention  that  the  Avocets  noted  by  Dr.  New- 
berry (p.  35)  were  in  the  winter  of  1856  not  1885  and  the  Audubon  reference 
on  p.  71  should  be  to  the  Ornithological  Biography  not  the  Elephant  Folio. 
We  might  also  call  attention  to  an  earlier  publication  of  Evermann's 
'  Birds  observed  in  Ventura  County,  Cal.'  which  appeared  in  Vol.  1,  No.  8 
(Jan.  1886),  pp.  77-89,  of  the  Pacific  Science  Monthly ,  a  small  journal  edited 
by  Stephen  Bowers,  Ph.D.,  and  published  at  San  Buenaventura,  Cal., 
apparently  as  the  organ  of  the  Ventura  Society  of  Natural  History. 

This  title  does  not  appear  in  Grinnell's  Bibliography  of  California  Orni- 
thology. Except  as  to  nomenclature  the  paper  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  in  'The  Auk'  for  1886.  PolioptUa  melanura  however,  is  included 
(erroneously)  as  a  rare  resident. —  W.  S. 

Mathews'  Birds  of  Australia.^  —  Three  parts  of  this  monumental  work 
have  been  received  since  the  last  notice  in  *  The  Auk.'  Part  6  of  Volume  I, 
bearing  date,  January  31,  1912,  consists  of  title  page,  contents,  preface 
and  index  of  the  first  volimie,  while  Part  1  of  Volimie  II,  May  30, 1912,  and 
Part  2  of  Volume  II,  July  31,  1912,  comprising  236  pages  and  27  plates 
are  devoted  to  the  Petrels. 


iThe  Birds  of  Australia.     By  Gregory  M.  Mathews.     With  hand-coloured 
Plates.     Roy.  4 to.     Witherby  and  Ck>..  London. 
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The  high  standard  set  in  Volume  I  ia  nuuntained  in  the  parts  before  ua, 
both  plates  and  letter  press  being  beautifully  executed,  while  the  hiatoty^ 
synonymy  and  relationship  of  the  various  species  are  treated  at  length. 
As  Mr.  Mathews  states  in  the  prrface  to  Volume  I,  the  accounts  of  the  Ufe 
history  of  some  species  are  necessarily  meagre  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
reliable  information;  a  condition  that  is  familiar  to  compilers  of  life  hia- 
tories  of  birds  in  other  countries  as  well  as  Australia,  and  one  that  should 
be  constantly  remembered  by  field  ornithologists.  Mr.  Mathews'  woric 
may  leave  little  to  be  said  on  the  systematic  side  of  Australian  ornithology 
but  the  members  of  the  Royal  Australasian  Ornithologists'  Union  will  still 
have  a  wide  field  open  to  Hhem  in  completing  the  accounts  of  the  life  and 
habits  of  their  birds. 

The  recently  rediscovered  Solander  manuscripts  are  reprinted  as  well  aa 
other  matter  relative  to  the  early  descriptions  and  discoveries  of  Petrels,  and 
as  is  usual  in  the  author's  investigations  he  finds  quite  a  number  of  races 
which  he  regards  as  separable,  many  of  them  from  outside  of  Australiaa 
waters. 

We  note  the  following  new  forms  described  in  the  parts  now  before  ua. 
In  part  1 :  Oeeaniies  oceanicua  exaaperaiuaf  New  Zealand  Seas;  Oooemiles 
nereis  eoueei,  Kerguelen  Isl.;  0.  n.  chubbi,  Falkland  Isl.;  Pdagodnma 
marina  dukicBf  W.  Australia;  P.  m.  maarianaf  Chatham  and  Aukland  lab.; 
P.  m.  howeif  E.  Australia;  PregeUa  <u&ulcito,  '  Gould '  ms.,  Australian 
coast;  Pvffinus  eouesi,  Calif omian  coast;  P.  aseimilie  kempt,  Chatham 
Isls.;  P.  a.  tunneyi,  W.  Australian,  P.  Iherminieri  boydi,  Cape  Verde  lab.; 
P.  I,  heekif  Culpepper  and  Wenman  Isls.,  Galapagos;  P.  L  nvQax,  'Sol- 
ander' ms.,  Queensland;  Pvffinue  reinhMi,  New  Zealand;  P.  r.  Mittofti, 
Snares  Isl.,  N.  Z.  P.  paeifieue  hamUUmif  Seychelles;  P.  p.  aUeni,  San 
Benedicto  Coast  of  Calif omia;  P.  p.  laysanif  Laysan;  P.  p.  roffanuB,  E. 
Australia;  P.  cameipes huUiantt8f  Norfolk  Isl.;  P.  c.  kakodate,  Japan;  P.  e. 
carbonariua  'Solander'  ms.;  ProceUaria  cequinoctialis  mixtaf  Cape  Seas;  P. 
a.  steadi,  New  Zealand;  P.  a.  hrabaumeiy  West  Coast,  S.  A.    In  part  2: 

Pagodroma  confusa,  Cape  Adare,  Victoria  Land;  Macronectcs  giganteue 
Bolanderif  Falkland  Isls.;  M.  g.  hallit  Kerguelen  Isl.;  M.  g.  \pUsoniy  Roes 
Sea;  M.  g.  forsterif  west  coast  of  South  America;  Prion  vittalus  k^yteli, 
Tristan  d'Acunha,  P.  v.  gouldij  Bass  Strait;  P.  i'.  macgillivrayij  St.  Paul's, 
Indian  Ocean;  P.  v.  missus,  W.  Australia;  Pseudoprion  turtur  eaioni,  Ker- 
guelen; P.  I.  solanderi,  west  coast  South  America;  P.  t.  huitoni,  Chatham 
Isls. ;  P.  /.  crassiroslris,  Bounty  Isls. ;  Heteroprion  Mcheri,  coast  of  Victoria; 
H.  desolatus  maUinglei/i,  K.  Australian  Seas;  //.  d.  perrugneyi.  Cape  Seas; 
//.  d.  viac.quariensis,  Macquairie  Isl.;  //.  d.  alter,  Auckland  Isls.  Three 
new  genera  are  proposed  as  follows  Frcgeltomis,  type  Fregetta  grallaria; 
Nesofregctta,  type  F.  viwstisnima'f    Heteroprion,  type  //.  belchcri. 

Mr.  Mathews  points  out  that  Fregetla  leueogaster  Gould  should  replace 
F.  grallaria  Vieill.  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  the  two  being  separable  and 
the  latter  restricted  to  Australian  waters.  Puffinus  auricularis  Towns, 
he  regards  as  identical  with  P.  opisthomelas  Coues,  while  the  bird  generally 
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80  called  is  renamed  P.  couesi.  P.  griseus  is  again  subdivided,  our  Atlantic 
form  being  P.  g.  stricklandij  while  our  Pacific  form  is  P.  g.  chUensis.  Taken 
altogether  these  parts  of  Mr.  Mathews'  work  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Procellariiformes  that  has 
yet  appeared. —  W.  S. 

The  AuBtxal  Avian  Record  No.  3.* —  In  this  number  Mr.  Mathews 
discusses  the  coloration  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  Australian  Cassowary 
and  some  rare  publications  by  S.  Diggles  on  new  Australian  birds.  Another 
list  of  additions  and  corrections  to  the  author's  *  Reference  list '  of  the  birds 
of  Austraha  also  appears  contidning  twenty-two  additional  new  subspecies. 
—  W.  S. 

Bryant  on  The  Present  and  Future  Status  of  the  California  Valle j 
Quail.* —  The  investigation  reported  in  this  paper  shows  conclusively  that 
the  preservation  of  this  well  known  game  bird  is  likely  to  be  seriously 
threatened  if  present  conditions  in  California  continue.  The  increase  in 
gunners,  extension  of  agriculture  and  destruction  of  cover  are  shown  to  be 
the  most  serious  factors. 

The  issue  of  12,500  hunting  licenses  in  southern  California  in  1910,  and 
the  merciless  slaughter  of  Quail  by  market  gunners  and  others  in  the  past, 
clearly  show  where  lies  the  responsibility  for  the  decrease  in  numbers  that 
Mr.  Bryant  has  reported.  All  aspects  of  the  question  are  carefully 
considered  and  steps  for  the  furnishing  of  food  and  cover,  and  for  limiting 
the  amount  of  hunting,  so  that  the  annual  destruction  does  not  exceed  the 
production  of  young,  are  recommended. —  W.  S. 

Orinnell'8  Ssrstematic  List  of  the  Birds  of  California.^— The  object 
of  this  publication  seems  to  be  to  present  a  list  of  Calif omian  Birds  in  a 
sequence  which  the  author  regards  as  representing  the  most  modem  ideas 
of  classification  —  i.  e.  as  presented  in  Knowlton's  *  Birds  of  the  World.' 
As  in  Mr.  Grinnell's  previous  catalogue,  many  races  described  by  him  but 
not  recognized  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  are  included.  Usefulas  the  list 
is  in  illustrating  a  modem  system  of  classification  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  all  American  Ornithologists,  that  it  be  not  fol- 
lowed in  future  publications  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club.  In  faunal 
lists  matters  of  classification  are  of  secondary  importance  as  compared 
with  the  great  convenience  of  uniformity  of  sequence.  Mr.  Grinnell's 
list  enumerates  530  species  and  subspecies,  65  of  which  are  regarded  as  of 
casual  or  accidental  occurrence. —  W.  S. 


»  The  Austral  Avian  Record.  Vol.  I,  No.  3.     Witherby  &,  Co..  London.     June 28. 
1912. 

» The  Present  and  Future  Status  of  the  California  Valley  Quail.     By  Harold  C. 
Bryant.     The  Condor.  Vol.  XIV.  July.  1912.  pp."  131-142. 

1  A  Systematic  LLst  of  the  Birds  of  California.     Pacific  Coast  Avifauna.  No.  8» 
Cooper  Ornithological.  Club.  HoUjrwood.  Cal.     August  30.  1912.     pp.  1-23. 
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Chapman  on  New  Colombian  BirdB.^ —  Mr.  Chapman  in  this  paper, 
which  is  preliminary  to  a  detidled  one  now  in  preparation,  presents  the 
first  report  on  the  results  of  the  ornithological  investigations  of  the 
American  Museum  expedition  to  Colombia,  which  was  planned  and 
directed  by  him,  and  with  which  he  was  personally  associated  from 
March  to  June,  1911.  This  contribution  consists  of  a  brief  outline  of  the 
personnel  and  itinerary  of  the  expedition  to  date,  with  a  map  and  diagnoses 
of  40  new  species  and  subspecies  of  birds. 

While  most  of  these  are  from  the  Cauca  region,  the  Paramo  of  Santa 
Isabel  and  other  parts  of  western  Colombia  others  are  from  Santa  Maria, 
and  one,  Synallaris  giUaris  cinereiventris,  from  Merada,  Venezuela.  The 
distinctness  of  these  latter  forms  was  brought  out  by  a  study  of  the 
Cauca  material.  The  interest  which  attaches  to  this  paper  will  make  all 
students  of  the  Neotropical  avifauna  eager  for  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Chapman's  detailed  report. —  W.  S. 

Chapman  on  a  New  Ibis  from  Mt.  Kenia. ' —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  £. 
Akeley  have  presented  to  the  American  Museum  a  pair  of  Ibises  with  their 
nest,  a  portion  of  an  egg-shell,  and  three  young,  which  they  collected  on 
Mt.  Kenia,  British  East  Africa,  in  September,  1910.  Mr.  Chapman  finds 
that  the  specimens  represent  not  only  a  new  species  but  a  new  generic  type, 
most  nearly  related  to  Hagedashia  but  resembling  in  some  respects  Lopho- 
tibis  and  Lampribis.     He  has  named  the  species  Oreoibis  akleyorum. —  W.  S. 

Richmond  on  New  Birds  from  the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra.  *  —  The 

collections  made  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott  in  1903  and  1904  on  islands  off  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  presented  to  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum, have  yielded  the  following  new  forms  which  are  here  named  and 
described  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Richmond.  Muscadivores  consobrina  babiensiSy 
Pulo  Babi;  Thriponax  jcu^ensis  butlikoferi,  Nias  Island;  Di^cmim  suma- 
tranum  hatucJise,  Batu;  Alccdo  yneninting  proxima,  North  Pagi;  Copaychus 
saularis  pagie?isis,  North  Pagi. —  W.  S.    . 

Beebe  on  New  Blood  Pheasants.^ —  Mr.  Beebe's  study  of  the  specimens 
of  Pheasants  obtained  on  the  Kuser-Beebe  Expedition  has  brought  to  light 
the  existence  of  two  undescribed  forms  of  Blood  Pheasant  which  are  here 


1  OiaRTioses  of  api)ar(»ntl.v  new  Colombian  Birds.  By  Frank  M.  Chapman. 
Bulletin  .\mcT.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist..  XXXT.  Art.  xvi.  pp.  l.'iO-lGO.     July  23.  1912. 

» .\  New  Ibis  from  Mt.  Kenia.  British  K&st  Africa.  By  Frank  M.  Chapman. 
Bulletin  Anur.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist..  Vol.  XXXI.  Art.  xxi.  pp.  235-238.  August  6. 
1912. 

»  Descriptions  of  Five  New  Birrls  from  the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra.  By  Charles 
W.  UichmonM  F*roc  Biol.  Soc.  of  Washington.  Vol.  XXV.  pp.  103-106. 
June  1,5  1  »  14|.  1912. 

«  New  Blood  Pheasants.  By  C.  William  Beebe.  Zoologica.  Sclentiflc  Contribu- 
tions of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society.  Vol.  1.  No.  10.  pp.  189-193.  Aug.  17. 
1912. 
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discussed  in  detail  and  named.  Ithaginia  kuseri  is  from  northwestern 
Yunnan,  while  /.  cruentus  affinis  is  proposed  for  the  bird  of  southern 
Sikkim,  as  contrasted  with  7.  cruentus  cruentus  of  Nepal  and  northern 
Sikkim.—  W.  S. 

Oliver  on  The  Geographic  BelationshipB  of  the  Birds  of  Lord 
Howe,  Norfolk,  and  the  Kermadec  UandB.  *  —  In  this  interesting 
paper  Mr.  Oliver  discusses  the  relationship  of  the  avifauna  of  these  three 
islands.  His  conclusions  are  that  their  affinity  is  clearly  with  New  Zealand 
rather  than  with  Australia,  while  the  New  Caledonian  element  that  is 
present  leads  him  to  endorse  the  theory  of  a  land  bridge  between  the  latter 
island  and  New  Zealand,  of  which  Lord  Howe  was  a  part  and  Norfolk 
Island  but  slightly  separated.  These  two  islands  he  would  regard  as  form- 
ing one  province  of  the  New  Zealand  region  while  the  Kermadecs  he  thinks 
should  form  a  separate  province,  whose  fauna  is  derived  wholly  from 
transoceanic  migration,  without  any  of  the  wingless  Rails  or  other  species 
of  Lord  Howe  Island  which  apparently  date  from  the  time  of  the  land 
bridge.  Mr.  Oliver  cites  examples  outside  of  the  avifauna  in  support  of 
his  views  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  a  detailed  study  of  other 
groups  of  animals  or  plants  would  agree  with  them. —  W.  S. 

Gladstone's  The  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  Dmnfriesshire.  >  —  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's beautifully  printed  little  book  furnishes  us  with  an  annotated  list  of 
the  vertebrates  of  his  native  county,  which  while  largely  of  local  interest  is 
also  a  valuable  work  of  reference  for  anyone  interested  in  Scottish  zoology. 
The  birds  number  224  species  with  39  others  reported  on  unsatisfactory 
evidence.  An  introduction  dealing  with  the  physical  features  of  the  region 
under  consideration  and  a  map,  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  Catalogue.-— 
W.  S. 

Horsbrugh  and  Davies  on  The  Game-Birds  and  Water-Fowl  of 
South  Africa.  *  —  Part  2  of  this  attractive  work  is  quite  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  first  number  already  noticed  in  '  The  Auk.'  It  includes  plates  and 
text  of  fourteen  species  of  Francolin  and  three  Quail  —  2  ColumiXy  1.  Excair 
facioria  —  and  one  Button  Quail,  Tumix.  The  account  of  the  breeding  of 
the  last  species,  the  male  of  which  incubates  the  eggs  and  cares  for  the 
young,  is  especially  interesting. —  W.  S. 


I  GcoRraphic  Kolationsliips  of  the  Birds  of  Lord  Howe.  Norfolk  and  the  Kerma- 
dec Islands.  By  W.  R.  B.  Oliver.  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  Vol.  XLIV.  1911. 
pp.  214-221.     June  10.  1912. 

s  A  Catalogue  |  of  |  The  Vertebrate  Fauna  |  of  |  Dumfriesshire  |  by  |  Hugh  8. 
Gladstone  |  M.  A..  F.  R.  S.  E..  F.  Z.  S.,  M.  B.  O.  U.  I  Author  of  "The  Birds 
of  Dimifriesshire"  |  J.  Maxwell  &  Son  1  DtmiMes  I  1912. 

>  The  Game-Birds  and  Water-Fowl  of  South  Africa  by  Major  Boyd  Honbnigh» 
with  coloured  plates  by  Sergeant  C.  G.  Davies.  Part  2.  London.  Witherby  &  Co. 
July  2nd.  1912. 
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Bird  Lore.    Vol.  XIV,  No.  4.    Juls^-AugOBt,  1912. 

A  list  of  Trees,  Shnibs,  VioeB  and  Herbaceous  Plants  Native  to  Neir 
JBngland,  Bearing  Fruit  or  Seeds  Attractive  to  Birds.    By  F.  H.  KennaitL 

Observations  in  a  liwighlng  GuU  Colony.  By  FnndB  Harper-— At 
Cobbs  Island,  Va. 

Some  Nesting  Habits  of  the  Oregon  Junoo.    By  May  R.  Thayer. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker  at  Camden,  N.  J.    By  Julian  K.  Potter. 

The  Yellow-headed  BlacUnrd.  By  Thomas  S.  Roberts.  Educatiooal 
Leaflet  No.  57. 

The  Ckmdor.    Vol.  XIV,  No.  4.    July^August,  1912. 

Birds  of  the  Cottonwood  Qroves  [New  Mezioo].  By  Florence  Meniam 
Bailey. 

Notes  on  the  Wading  Birds  of  the  Barr  Lake  Regbn,  Colorado.  By 
Robert  B.  Rockwell.  —  With  ezceOent  photogn^hs  of  nests. 

Present  and  Future  Status  of  the  Cafifomia  Vall^  Quail.  By  H.  C. 
Bryant. 

A  Journey  to  the  Star  Lake  Country  and  other  Notes  from  the  Tahoe 
Region.    By  Milton  C.  Ray. 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Colorado  Check-List  of  Birds.  By  W.  W. 
Cooke.-=-  A  discussion  of  the  species  added  by  W.  L.  Sdater  in  his '  ffia* 
tory  of  the  Birds  of  Colorado '  and  those  rejected  by  him. 

Prof.  Cooke  considers  that  seven  species  idiould  be  rejected  from  Sdater'a 
list  while  fifteen  should  be  added  upon  the  evidence  here  presented,  maldaig 
the  total  number  of  species  for  the  state  403. 

The  Wilaon  Bulletin.    No.  79.    June,  1912. 

A  Study  of  the  Home  life  of  the  Brown  Thrasher,  Taxoiioma  rttfum. 
By  Ira  N.  Gabrielson. —  The  four  young  were  tagged  for  identification  and 
775  feedings  by  the  parents  were  recorded  as  to  time,  nature  of  food,  and 
individual  fed,  and  sex  of  parent.  The  results  are  tabulated  in  various 
ways  and  yield  valuable  results. 

A  Study  of  the  Avifauna  of  the  Lake  Erie  Islands  (continued).  By 
Lynds  Jones. 

The  Oologist.    Vol.  XXIX,  No.  6.    June  16,  1912. 

The  Bewick's  Wren  [in  southwestern  Pennsylvania].    By  S.  S.  Dickey 

The  Oologist.     Vol.  XXIX,  No.  7.    July  16,  1912. 

Nesting  of  the  Virginia  and  Sora  Rails  in  Pennsylvania.  By  R.  C. 
Harlow. 

The  Oologist.    Vol.  XXIX.    No.  8.    August  16,  1912. 

The  American  Bittern  [about  Buffalo,  N.  Y.J    By  Ottomar  Reinecke. 

Breeding  Birds  of  Marshall  Co.,  111.    By  R.  M.  Barnes. 

The  Ibis.     IX  Series.    Vol.  VI,  No.  23.    July,  1912. 

On  the  Birds  of  Ngamiland.  By  W.  R.  Ogilvie-Grant.  With  Itinerary 
and  Field-notes  by  R.  B.  Woosnam. —  An  interesting  account  of  a  journey 
across  the  Kalahari  desert  to  the  Okavango  marshes,  Bechuanaland.     The 
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collection  of  birds  was  by  no  means  complete  but  92  species  are  listed,  of 
which  five  are  new  Cisticola  kalaharia^  Bradypterie  bedfordi,  Cerihilauda 
kalaharicB,  Trachyphonus  nobilis  and  Pycnanotus  tricolor  ngamii. 

Contributions  to  the  Ornithology  of  Egypt.  No.  III.  The  Birds  of 
the  Wadi  Natron.  By  M.  J.  Nicoll. —  This  paper  covers  the  ornithology 
of  a  chain  of  salt  lakes  situated  northwest  of  Cidro,  171  species  are  listed. 

Bird-notes  in  two  Andalusian  Sierras.  By  Captain  H.  Lynes. —  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  life  zones  of  some  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Spain  — 
San  Cristobal  and  Sierra  Nevada  —  with  a  list  of  82  species. 

Observations  on  the  genus  Careha^  together  with  an  Annotated  List 
of  the  Species.  By  Percy  R.  Lowe. —  An  exceedingly  interesting  Mono- 
graph with  a  correlation  of  the  distribution  of  the  species  with  geological 
history.  Two  main  color  types  exist,  corresponding  quite  well  with  the 
mid-tertiary  land  areas.  That  covering  the  Central  American  and  Andean 
region  has  extended  by  a  probable  ancient  land  bridge  to  Jamaica,  Haiti 
and  Porto  Rica,  while  the  species  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  belong  to  the 
Brazilian  tjrpe,  these  islands  having  been  probably  formerly  connected 
with  the  eastern  coast  region  of  Venezuela.  800  specimens  were  examined 
and  34  species  and  subspecies  are-  recognized,  C  chloropyga  cayenneneie, 
Cayenne,  and  C*  luteola  montana^  Merida,  Venezuela,  are  described  as  new. 

Bulletin  of  the  Britiflh  Omithologists'  Club,  CLXXIX. 

Messrs.  Wallis  and  Pearson  describe  the  nesting  of  two  Algerian  Larks, 
Rhcunphocorys  clotrbey  and  Ammomanes  deserti  algeriensia  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Gallinule,  Porphyrio  canUeus. 

Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant  reports  that  Mr.  Walter  Goodfellow  who  has  been 
exploring  Mount  Arizan,  Formosa,  had  successfully  brought  to  the  coast 
living  specimens  of  the  splendid  Mikado  Pheasant,  Calopfuuis  mikado. 
He  also  describes  the  following  new  birds  from  Mr.  Goodfellow's  collection: 
Horeiles  acarUhizoides  concotoTj  Brachypteryx  goodjdlowi^  Parue  ater  ptiloeue, 
and  Dicctum  formosum. 

Bulletin  of  the  British  OmithologiBts'  Club,  CLZZZ. 

Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant  shows  the  distinctness  of  the  three  African  Francolins, 
Francolinus  castaneicoUiSy  F.  boUegi  and  F.  gofanus. 

Mr.  Thomas  Parkin  records  a  specimen  of  Terekia  cinerea  from  Kent, 
a  new  bird  for  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Percy  R.  Lowe's  new  race  of  the  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull,  Lame 
fuscus  britlanicuSf  is  discussed  at  length. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  describes  briefly  his  recent  journey  to  Formosa.  The 
following  new  birds  are  described,  Erythrocercus  nyasa  Olgivie-Grant, 
Nyassaland:  and  Scops  spurrelli  Ogilvie-Grant,  Ashanti. 

Appended  to  this  number  is  a  paper  on  the  birds  of  the  Island  of  Shaweis- 
han  by  J.  D.  La  Touche  revised  by  C.  B.  Rickett.  This  investigation 
was  financed  by  the  Ornithologists'  Club  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  on  the  migration  of  birds  on  the  Chinese  coast.  193  species 
are  listed. 

The  Avicultural  Magasine.    Vol.  Ill,  No.  8.    June,  1912. 
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Xotet  on  Sexual  SeieetioQ.    Bj  Frank  Finn  (cflnrfarted  in  Jnij  omnbcr). 
Diary  of  Bink  seen  on  the  White  NUe  (eondiided).     Bt  Richard 


Wmteiing  Cranea  in  New  Kngland.     Bj  J,  C.  PhiffipB. 

9MUtk  Krds.    VoL  \1,  No.  1.    June  1,  1912. 

The  Lemer  ^^sA-bturktd  GuQ  of  the  Brtdah  Ides.     Lmrua  fuacua  brU- 
UxMCwt  subeip.  Dov.     By  Percy  R.  Lowe. 

Tengmalm'a    Oir!    captured   in    Xorthumberiand.     Its   Behavioor   in 
Capiivity,     By  J.  M.  Chariton. 

9MUtk  Birdi.    Vol.  \1,  No.  2.    July  1,  1912. 

Robert  .^bbald  and  his  Prodromns.    By  W.  H.  MnlleEM. —  Extracto 
and  plates  fnxn  this  curious  old  work. 

ftritlsh  Birdi.    VoL  \%  Xo.  3.    August  1,  1912. 

The  Terek  Sandpiper  in  Kent.  A  New  British  Bird.  Bv  Thomas 
Parkin. 

Bird  Hotas.    June  and  July,  1912. 

Birds  of  Gambia.  By  E.  Hopkinson  (continued  in  both  numbers). 
Colored  plate  of  ChlcropsU  aurifrons  in  July. 

Tha  Kmu.    XII,  Pt.  1.    July,  1912. 

Field  Ornithology  in  South  Australia  — By  Ciq>t.  S.  A.  White.— Ac- 
count of  a  collecting  trip  to  the  Eyre  pennisula  with  fidd  notes  on  many 
species. 

Examination  of  Contents  of  Stomadis  and  Crops  of  Australian  Birds  — 
by  J.  Burton  Cleland. —  105  stomachs  of  53  species. 

New  Birrls  for  Australia.  By  A.  J.  Campbell  (published  separately, 
May  21,  1912). —  New  species  are  PtUanorhynchtts  minor ^  Heberton  Range; 
PtUotis  carpenlariensis  Burketown,  Gulf  of  Carpentaria;  PtUoHs  mb- 
chrjjsopSf  Northern  Queensland. 

Lilac  nape-band  on  Female  Bower-Birds  (Chlamydodera).  By  H.  L. 
White  —  Hhowri  to  occur  on  some  females  beyond  question. 

Ofjscriptiorih  of  eggs  of  PlUonorhynchus  minor  and  Ninox  strenua.  By 
H.  L.  White. 

Mftalhc  StarnngH  (Calomis).  By  E.  J.  Banfield. —  Observations  on 
ncMting  and  habitn. 

HrcfHiing  Habits  of  White  Tern  {Gygis  alba)  of  the  Kermadec  Group. 
By  K.  S.  Bell. —  An  exceedingly  interesting  account  with  photographs 
showing  the?  (?gg  and  young.  The  egg  is  always  deposit ed  on  a  hmb  or 
leaning  trunk  of  the  I'ohutukawa  tree  (Metrosideros  villo^^us)  on  flat  or 
slightly  hr>Iiowed  places  in  the  bark.  There  is  no  nest  structure  whatever. 
Oologists  in  the  Mallee.  By  F.  Erasmus  Wilson. —  Notes  on  79  species 
with  several  excellent  photogra])hs  of  nests  and  birds. 

Kangaroo  Island  Ue^erve. —  B.  J.  W.  Mellor. —  Urges  the  enlargement 
of  the  small  area  now  protected  by  the  government. 
Bird  Life  near  Home.     By  Thos.  P.  Austin. 

Forgotten    Feathers. —  Lewin's    Birds    of    New    Holland,    1808.     By 
Gregory  M.  Mathews. 
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Jounud  ot  UiB  South  Afiioftn  OmithologisU'  Dnloii.  VIII, 
No.  1.    June,  1912. 

On  eome  Birds  in  the  Durfa&n  Muaeum.    By  E.  C.  Chubb. 

Notes  on  the  Migratory  Birda  ol  the  Buffalo  River  Basin.  By  Rev. 
Robt.  Godfrey. 

Field-Notes  on  Birds  coUected  at  BIsauberg,  N.  Transvaal.    By  F.  O. 

DescriptioD  of  a  New  Flycatcher.  By  Austin  Roberts. —  Tariiger 
tUllatut  trttntvaalentii,  Bubep.  oov.,  Woodbush,  Transvaal. 

Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Birds  in  the  Transvaal  Museum  from  Boror, 
Portuguese  East  Africa.  Part  II.  By  Austin  Roberts. —  Petronia 
(uperci'inru  bororetaia,  Pycrumatut  layta-di  paUidut  and  Ciiticola  nifica- 
piila  bororenHn,  subepp.  noy. 

Omitliologlacho  Honatsberlchte.    June,  1912. 

On  the  Song  of  Birds.     By  Friti  Braun. 

On  CrateropuM  caudatut  aUirottrU  Hart.  By  N.  Sarudny  —  Regards  it 
as  a  synonym  ot  C.  c.  saUiadorii  De  Fllippi. 

TuTdut  vitdxoTUK  loudoni  nom.  nov.  By  N .  Sarudny  For.  T.  v.  larudnj/i 
Loudon. 

Behavior  of  birds  during  the  Solar  eclipse  of  April  17,  1912.  By  Dr. 
B.  Ottow. 

Description  of  a  new  Woodpecker  from  Colombia.  By  Dr.  J.  von 
MadarasE.     Chrysopttittt  ujhelj/ii  from  Aracataca. 

Do  young  birds  require  the  instruction  of  their  parents?  By  Dr.  J. 
Gengler. 

Lagopua  lagopus  bretriroitrii  subsp.  nov.  By  Dr.  E.  Heaae. —  From 
Altai. 

PiUa  habenichti  Finsch.,  n.  sp.  New  Guinea.  Cf.  also  article  in  the 
followiog  number. 

Omlthologlsclie  HonfttBberichta.    July-August,  1912. 

Remarks  on  A.  Voigt's  Problems  of  Interpretation  of  Bird  Notes.  By 
Fritz   Braun. 

Reniarks  on  the  Crested  Larks  of  Suez,  Sinai  and  Palistine.  By  Paul 
KoUibay- 

On  the  nest  of  TachomU  parvuM  mgochroug  in  Dutch  East  Africa.  By 
Ludwig  Schusler. 

Ij/Tix  thorbeckei  Rchw.  n.  sp.     Kamerun, 

Jotim&l  fUr  Omltbologto.    July,  1912. 

Report  on  Bird  Migration  obeervations  for  1911.    By  Dr.  J.  Thiene- 

Fram  Suez  to  St.  Katherine's  Monastery  (Siniii).  I)y  O.  Gmf  ZedliU.- 
An  annotated  list  of  59  specie  (to  be  coDtinucd). 

Ornithology  of  N.  W.  Mesopotaniia  and  Interior  8 
By  Dr.  H.  Weigold. 

On  the  nuptial  flight  and  call  nolcit  of  the  Uanh  Hawkl]^ 
Owl.    By  Dr.  E.  Hesse. 
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OmitholofiieliM  Jabrfoudh.  XXIII.  Noe.  3-4.  May^AugOBt, 
1912. 

The  G^eographic  Races  of  Chloria  ehioris.  By  A.  Laubmann. —  Seven 
are  recognised. 

The  Forms  of  Emberixa  eUrinOla  L.  1758.  By  Dr.  J.  Gen^.—  Four 
recognized. 

On  the  Birds  of  the  IsUind  of  Arbe  (North  Dahnatta).  By  Dr.  G. 
Sohiebd. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Functions  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  Nomendature. 

Editor  of  'The  Auk': 

Dear  Sir:  The  appearance,  in  your  July  issue,  of  the  Sixteenth  Supple- 
ment to  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  and  of  comments  in  your  *  Notes  and 
News'  column  relative  to  the  uses  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Conunittee,  prompt  me 
to  give  expression  to  some  ideas  which  have  doubtless  occurred  independ- 
ently to  not  a  few  lay  students  of  North  American  birds. 

If  I  infer  correctly,  the  conmients  in  question  were  written  by  a  member 
of  the  Committee;  hence  they  are  in  a  measure  an  avowal  of  purpose, 
and  to  a  degree  authoritative.  From  these  comments,  and  from  the  recent 
output  of  the  Committee,  we  may  safely  adduce  the  following  as  being 
the  main,  if  not  all  of,  the  functions  of  the  Committee. 

(1)  To  decide  upon  a  system  of  groupings,  that  is,  upon  what  genera 
and  higher  groups  are  to  be  recognized,  and  upon  the  sequence  of  these 
and  the  contained  species.  (2)  To  decide  upon  cases  of  nomenclature, 
where  from  various  contingencies  the  correct  name  of  the  species  may  be 
in  more  or  less  doubt.  (3)  To  determine  the  boundaries  of  'North  Amer- 
ica,' and  to  pass  upon  the  claims  for  inclusion  in  the  North  American  list, 
of  various  vagrant  species,  so  rare  that  the  evidence  of  occurrence  must 
be  examined  and  weighed.  (4)  To  decide  as  to  the  merits  of  the  various 
finely  differentiated  subspecies  which  are  being  named  by  systematic 
students,  both  as  to  the  validity  of  the  characters  assigned,  and  as  to 
whether  the  degree  of  difference  is  sufficiently  well  marked  to  warrant 
recognition  in  the  official  Check-List. 

The  great  value  of  a  conmiittee  of  arbitration  in  the  first  three  of  these 
functions  is  beyond  any  possibility  of  dispute.  The  personnel  of  the 
Committee  as  now  constituted  is  of  that  high  grade  of  judicial  ability  and 
long  experience  which  brings  confidence  in  their  rulings  in  these  respects. 
For  these  functions  alone  the  existence  of  such  a  committee  is  fully  war- 
ranted. The  chief  complaint  that  I  can  seriously  offer  in  these  regards 
is  that  in  the  recent  Third  Edition  pf  the  Check-List  the  matter  of  pre- 
senting a  modem  system  of  classification  was  shirked  altogether,  on  the 
plea  (flimsy,  was  it  not?)  that  some  inconvenience  would  result!  This 
was  a  grievous  error,  which  every  bona  fide  student  of  ornithology  deplores. 

A  further  disappointment  was  met,  when  the  Sixteenth  Supplement 
came  to  hand  lacking  a  single  nomenclatural  ruling  —  this  being  pre- 
eminently the  service  which  the  Committee  is  well  fitted  to  render.  Numer- 
ous proposals  of  changes  in  generic  and  specific  names  have  lately  been 
made.  Undoubtedly  many  names  previously  in  use  in  the  Check-List 
require  replacement  upon  perfectly  good  grounds.  And  an  authoritative 
decision  in  each  case,  not  long  delayed,  is  a  desideratum  of  the  active 
student  of  birds.     Postponement  of  such  action  is  provoking. 
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While  in  such  matters  as  the  above  one  may  accept  the  oondttsion  of 
some  one  systematic  worker,  the  donents  in  each  case  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  a  properly  qualified  committee  of  several  members  can  undoubtedlgr 
render  a  correct  ruling  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  than  can  one  man. 
Hence  the  demand  for  committee  action,  over  that  of  any  one  individual. 

Examination  of  the  Sixteenth  Supplement  shows  that  of  proposed 
additions  to  the  Check-list  from  the  category  of  vagrant  qiecies,  four 
were  accepted  and  three  were  rejected.  In  this  function  (number  3)  the 
rulings  of  the  Conmiittee  are  i^adly  aeo^ted.  They  have  oonsidered  the 
evidoice  offered  in  each  instance,  and  have  rendered  judgment. 

Further  scrutiny  shows  that  in  Uie  Sixteenth  Suj^lemoit,  function 
number  4  was  exercised  in  34  eases.  Thirteen  newly  proposed  sttbq>eeie» 
were  accepted,  19  were  rejected,  and  two  proposed  cancellations  were 
rejected.  It  is  this  function  that,  to  my  mind,  has  been  unsatisfactorily 
performed.  Ha!  I  can  hear  the  scornful  remark  from  at  least  seven 
directions:  The  splitter  is  sore;  his  pet  subspecies  were  turned  downt 
Granted;  but  let  me  try  to  discuss  the  problem  dispassionately,  and  may 
my  readers  consider  the  matter  in  like  mind. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Committee  has  with  more  and  more  difficulty  ' 
tried  to  meet  two  totally  different  ideals  in  the  matter  of  including  sob* 
species  in  its  Check-list.  The  trained  student  of  spedation,  whom  certain 
tiioughUess  ones  attempt  to  ridicule  by  the  t«rm  'splitter,'  has  earned 
the  ability  to  distinguish  characters  of  phylogenetic  value  from  the  bosi 
of  others  which  are  the  confusion  of  the  amateur.  This  kind  of  specialist 
finds  it  more  and  more  in  his  power  to  discriminate  the  lesser  differentiated 
fonns;  his  senses,  his  tools  for  measuring,  are  becoming  refined,  and  lie 
can  discriminate  differences  which  the  dilettante  cannot.  liken  the . 
development  of  the  professional  systematic  ornithologist  to  that  of  the 
trained  microscopist,  in  whatever  field.  Would  anyone  for  a  moment 
entertain  serioufily  the  dictum  that  any  organisms,  which  future  increase 
in  precision  on  the  part  of  both  the  individual  and  his  instruments  enable 
him  to  discern,  should  be  deemed  beneath  notice,  "not  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion by  name,"  just  because  the  amateur  finds  diflBculty  in  seeing  them? 

Arguments  along  this  line  ought  to  be  unnecessary  in  defense  of  the 
systematic  ornithologist.  The  difficulty  comes  when  the  Conunittee  is 
confront<?d  with  the  results  of  his  refined  work.  Its  action  has  been 
anything  but  consistent.  Sometimes  the  Committee  accepts  the  results 
of  the  systematist's  work  in  their  entirety;  occasionally  the  whole  thing  is 
discarded;  and  in  the  last  supplement  forms  are  *  accepted '  and  *  rejected' 
in  hit  or  miss  fashion,  to  the  wonderment  of  the  beholder  who  happens  to 
be  posted  in  any  of  the  groups  affected. 

Evidently  the  Committee  feels  that  it  cannot  go  to  the  limit.  The 
populace  will  not  stand  for  it! 

For  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vast  majority  of  amateur  bird  stu- 
dents who  are  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  names.  Yet  they  require 
a  reference  list  of  North  American  birds.     Many  of  the  subspecies  already 
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in  good  standing  on  the  Check-List  represent  forms  far  beyond  their 
limited  powers  of  discrimination.  They  are  confused  by  differences  due 
to  age,  sex,  season,  individual  variation,  and  such  adventitious  factors  as 
wear  and  fading.  This  -unpopularity  of  the  subspecies  is  evident  in  the 
way  they  are  treated  in  most  popular  works  on  ornithology.  They  are 
either  disposed  of  in  diamond-tjrpe  footnotes  or  appendices,  or  they  are 
omitted  altogether.  Not  infrequently  such  opprobrious  terms  are  intro- 
duced as  'alleged,'  *  extremely  slight,'  'subjective,'  etc.  Yet  ninety- 
nine  percent  of  bird  students  will  resent  most  vehemently  any  intimation 
that  their  powers  of  discrimination  are  limited ! 

The  poor  Committee  has  the  amateur  on  the  one  hand  and  the  specialist 
on  the  other.  And  neither  of  these  constituencies  is  satisfied  with  the 
present  rulings  in  the  Check-List.  The  term  ornithology  is  a  mighty 
broad  one;  the  phases  of  the  study  are  many.  A  man  may  become  an 
eminent  ornithologist  in  psychology,  in  anatomy,  in  classification  in  the 
large,  in  economics  —  and  not  have  need  of  any  particular  ability  or  knowl- 
edge in  the  technique  of  species-discrimination.  The  amateur,  as  far  as 
subspecific  discriminative  ability  is  concerned,  constitutes  practically 
all  of  the  Associates  of  the  A.  O.  U.,  surely  a  majority  of  the  Members, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  Fellows. 

Why  does  the  Committee  discommode  this  great  majority  by  'accept- 
ing' as  many  subspecies  as  it  does?  Is  it  fair  to  the  conscientious  student 
of  speciation  to  maltreat  the  results  of  his  work  as  instanced  in  the  genus 
Dryobates  in  the  Sixteenth  Supplement? 

It  seems  clear,  upon  any  basis  I  can  think  of,  that  the  A.  O.  U.  Check- 
List  with  its  supplements  is  of  late  failing  markedly  in  its  usefulness. 
This  is  because  of  the  Conmiittee's  unhappy  attempt  at  striking  a  mean 
between  the  demands  of  amateur  and  specialist.  The  interests  of  one  or 
the  other  should  be  sacrificed ;  and  as  the  amateur  is  in  the  vast  majority, 
the  Check-List  should  be  remodeled  to  meet  his  requirements.  An  expedi- 
tious way  to  do  this  would  be  to  eliminate  all  subspecies.  There  would 
thus  be  but  one  name  for  the  Robin  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  only 
one  Song  Sparrow  and  one  Homed  Lark  in  all  North  America.  A  state- 
ment could  be  appended,  wherever  appropriate,  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
geographic  variation  within  the  range,  birds  from  desert  regions  being 
small  and  pale,  those  from  the  northwest  being  large  and  dark ;  etc. 

I  venture  to  say  that  such  a  consununation  would  be  hailed  with  deUght 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  bird  students,  if  not  by  every  one.  The  interpola- 
tion of  subspecies  in  small  tjrpe  as  in  the  Third  Edition,  is  a  confusion. 
As  stated  before,  the  subspecies  problem  as  now  handled  is  unsati-sfactory 
to  practically  all  concerned.  Such  a  working  list  of  North  American 
birds  should  accord  with  the  most  modem  findings  in  classification,  nomen- 
clature and  geographic  distribution.  The  Committee  would  find  good 
use  for  its  talents  in  keeping  such  a  list  up  to  date. 

Now,  I  am  not  for  one  moment  advocating  cessation  of  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  student  of  speciation.      He  must  pursue  his  investigation 
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to  the  farthest  limit  made  posBible  by  his  experience  and  keenness.  And 
may  his  ability  become  sharpened  until  he  can  distinguish  seven  Song 
Sparrows  where  but  one  is  now  known  I  Furthennore,  if  one  degree  of 
differentiation  requires  a  name,  so  does  every  ether,  even  down  to  the 
finest  discernible.  The  systematist  will  continue  to  provide  names  for 
the  subspecies  he  discovers. 

The  futility  of  any  committee  attempting  to  pass  judgment  upon  Uie 
findings  of  the  specialist  here  becomes  obvious.  A  very  good  reason  ia 
given  in  the  editorial  comments  alluded  to,  though  couched  in  an  unfor- 
tunately disparaging  tone:  ''The  specialist  working  over  a  group  of  biida 
constantly  for  weeks  at  a  time,  unconsciously  magnifies  the  differenoee 
which  he  finds  between  birds  from  areas,  which  he  has  reason  to  thinks 
oug)it  to  yield  separable  geographic  races."  To  express  the  idea  with 
better  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  specialist,  it  is  the  worker  in  a 
particular  group  —  the  man  who  has  scrutinised  all  available  material 
with  minute  attention  to  detail,  the  man  who  has  become  proficient  in 
picking  apart  the  multifarious  peculiarities  between  individual  specimena 
and  series,  one  who  can  appreciate  mass  effect  —  it  is  that  man  who  is  by 
far  the  best  fitted  to  render  verdicts  as  to  the  existence  of  subspecies. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  tackle  the  Hummingbirds  of  Middle  America, 
even  with  the  largest  museum  series  of  skins  at  hand,  with  the  expectation 
of  giving  within  seven  days  an  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  certain  proposed 
forms.  Who  would  place  any  reliance  upon  my  conclusions?  /  would  n't! 
If  it  is  ridiculous  for  one  person  to  attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  a  few  sub- 
species of  an  unfamiliar  group  with  but  a  few  days  study,  it  is  logically 
seven  times  as  ridiculous  for  seven  men  to  make  such  an  attempt,  especially 
when  34  cases  representing  18  genera  are  to  be  considered!  There  is  no 
use  making  any  bones  about  it  —  there  is  too  much  good  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  the  Committee  in  rendering  just  verdicts  as  between  'rejected' 
and  'accepted'  subspecies  in  the  Sixteenth  Supplement.  It  is  beside 
the  object  of  the  present  communication  to  go  into  detail  in  this  regard. 

I  do  not  mean  disrespect  towards  any  one  of  the  Committee  members, 
and  certainly  no  one  will  arraign  me  on  that  score.  All  of  them  are  busy 
men.  At  least  three  are  ordinarily  strenuously  occupied  with  other  mat- 
ters than  subspecies  of  birds.  They  give  of  their  time  generously;  but 
who  will  maintain  that  in  function  number  4,  it  is  worth  their  while  from 
the  standpoint  of  either  the  amateur  or  the  specialist? 

Nor  am  I  advocating  that  there  be  no  longer  an  official  Check-List  of 
North  American  birds  to  include  all  recognizable  subspecies.  On  the 
contrary,  this  is  an  eminently  desirable  thing,  to  constitute  a  record  of 
achievement  in  research  in  avian  speciation.  I  have  no  doubt,  too,  but 
that  a  large  number  of  non-spKicialists  will  always  be  interested  in  such 
results,  enough  to  well  warrant  its  pubUcation. 

I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  any  committee  could  handle  such  a 
proposition.  Rather,  let  there  be  a  systematic  editor  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  A.  O.  U.,  one  qualified  through  his  accuracy  in  handling 
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scientific  names  typographically,  as  well  as  by  attainments  in  his  own  field. 
Let  him  be  located,  preferably,  at  Wasliington,  because  of  the  library  and 
museum  facilities  there.  His  task  should  be,  not  to  pass  judgment  upon 
any  forms  not  in  his  own  special  group  or  groups,  but  to  unify  the  whole 
output.  This  should  consist  of  a  co-ordinated  set  of  contributions  each 
from  the  specialist  most  familiar  with  the  group  concerned.  It  may  well 
be,  then,  that  but  a  single  person  shall  stand  as  authority  for  the  status 
of  forms  in  any  one  group;  or  one  student  may  be  responsible  for  several 
groups  which  he  may  have  worked  in.  The  danger  of  uneven  treatment 
throughout  the  entire  production  could  not  of  course  be  wholly  eliminated, 
because  of  variability  in  personal  ability  or  standards,  and  this  in  spite 
of  careful  editing.  But  the  results  would  surely  be  far  nearer  the  truth 
than  those  exemplified  in  the  Sixteenth  Supplement. 

To  summarize:  the  present  Check-List,  especially  as  including  the  last 
supplement,  is  imsatisfactory  to  both  the  amateur  and  the  specialist  in 
respect  to  the  subspecies  problem.  It  is  suggested  that  a  new  Check-List, 
with  subspecies  omitted  altogether,  would  be  hailed  with  appreciation  by  the 
great  majority  of  bird  students,  with  whom  such  an  abridged  list  would 
meet  all  requirements. 

The  Committee,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  all  the  qualifications  to 
enable  it  to  compile  and  keep  up  to  date  such  a  Check-List.  Such  a  list 
of  species  should  prove  even  more  popular  than  the  present  one. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  an  entirely  distinct  publication,  though 
second  in  importance,  would  justify  itself,  enumerating  the  results  of  the 
specialist's  studies  to  the  very  limit  to  which  his  perceptions  allow  him  to 
proceed.  But  it  is  contended  that  no  committee  can  have  the  qualifica- 
tions in  either  time  or  ability,  to  pass  judgment  upon  all  the  proposed  cases. 
Rather  should  such  a  technical  list  be  a  carefully  edited  compendium  of 
contributions  from  all  specialists  of  recognized  standing,  each  treating 
of  the  group  or  groups  in  which  he  has  personally  worked. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEFH  GrINN£LL. 

Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology, 
Berkeley,  California, 
August  27,  1912. 

[In  reply  to  Mr.  OrinnelFs  communication,  the  author  of  the  editorial 
remarks  on  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  Nomenclature  and  its  functions, 
in ' Notes  and  News'  of  the  July  Auk,  begs  to  say  that  while  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  the  remarks  represented  his  own  personal  views  on  the 
matters  discussed  and  may  or  may  not  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  Committee 
as  a  whole.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following  comments  upon  Mr. 
Grinnell's  /x)mmunication. 

As  to  the  question  of  classification  raised  by  Mr.  Grinnell,  the  writer 
feels  that  there  is  perhaps  as  much  to  be  said  on  one  side  as  the  other. 
If  there  had  been  a  generally  recognized  system  available  it  would  unques» 
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taonably  have  been  adopted,  but  there  was  not;  and  the  dhrenitj  of 
opinion  among  avian  tazonomiBts  still  prevails.  Furtheraxne  it  diould  be 
remembered  that  a  Check-List  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  dassifieation. 
Its  very  existence  is  for  convenience,  and  so  it  is  no  light  matter  to  over- 
throw a  sequence,  followed  by  practically  all  writers  on  North  AmeiicKD 
birds  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  on  the  plea  of  being  more  sdentifie  when 
we  get  nothhig  more  stable  than  that  which  we  discard. 

As  to  the  subspecies  question  with  which  Mr.  Grinnell  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned, we  hardly  think  that  he  is  serious  in  believing  that  a  list  of  the 
binomial  names  in  the  present  Check-List  would  answer  the  needs  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  membership  of  the  A.  O.  U.  which  he  classes  as  'amateurs' 
in  matters  of  subspecific  discrimination.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that 
there  are  very  many  subspecies  which  are  more  easily  disUnguidied  than 
are  certain  species,  and  for  these  we  must  have  names;  For  the  purposes 
of  ornithological  investigation  along  any  line  —  life  history,  habits,  geo- 
graphic distribution,  migration,  taxonomy,  economics,  etc. — we  must 
have  the  birds  of  the  country  divided  up  into  minor  groups,  q>ecies  or 
subspecies  as  you  will.  The  only  question  is,  where  shall  we  draw  the  line  in 
recognizing  the  differentiation  that  nature  has  effected?  The  question  is 
a  practical  one,  just  as  the  whole  matter  of  naming  is  practical,  and  when 
we  recognize  by  name  differentiations  so  slight  that  an  ornithologist  cannot 
tell  what  bird  he  has  before  him  until  he  submits  it  to  a  'specialist  in 
speciation '  for  study,  then  the  process  has  gone  too  far  for  general  putposea. 
There  is  however  no  test  by  which  we  can  tell  when  we  have  gone  too  far. 
The  problem  is  one  entirely  of  degree  in  which  personal  opinion  and  indi- 
vidual ability  enter  into  every  case.  As  already  stated  the  line  cannot 
be  drawn  between  the  species  and  the  subspecies,  because  by  our  Code 
they  are  distinguished  not  by  degree  of  difference  but  by  the  criterion  of 
intergradation.  In  an  effort  to  fix  this  line  the  A.  O.  U.  established  the 
Committee  believing  that  the  vote  of  a  Committee  would  represent  the 
nearest  approach  possible  to  the  desired  result. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  have  been  so  entirely 
unsatisfactory  as  Mr.  Grinnell  implies,  except  of  course  to  'students  of 
speciation'  who  make  a  specialty  of  naming  differentiations  no  matter 
how  small,  regardless  of  whether  the  results  of  their  work  can  be  utilized 
by  specialists  in  the  various  other  branches  of  ornithology.  It  was  for 
the  latter  we  think  that  the  Check-List  was  conceived.  It  was  surely 
never  intended  for  such  a  'specialist  in  speciation '  as  Mr.  Grinnell  predicts 
who  would  name  every  finest  discernible  differentiation  and  would  if  pos- 
sible make  140  races  of  Song  Sparrows  out  of  the  20  now  recognized.  In 
European  ornithology  the  same  effort  is  evident  in  check-lists  and  cata- 
logues to  recognize  practical  subspecies  but  to  reject  those  based  in 
extremely  slight  differentiations,  and  this  by  ornithologists  who  can  hardly 
be  charged  with  catering  to  the  amateur. 

Mr.  Grinnell  will  perhaps  understand  better  the  attitude  of  the  large 
majority  of  ornithologists  toward  the  subspecies  if  he  will  but  consider 
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his  own  attitude  toward  the  genus.  He  must  use  generic  names  in  his 
'speciation'  researches  but  he  has  no  inclination  to  halt  the  latter  while 
he  investigates  generic  taxonomy.  Consequently  he  cheerfully  accepts 
the  opinions  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  all  generic  problems  and  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  is  a  function  in  which  ''the  great  value  of  a 
committee  of  arbitration  is  beyond  any  possibility  of  dispute."  In  exactly 
the  same  spirit  investigators  in  other  fields  of  ornithology  accept  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Committee  in  regard  to  subspecies.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
two  problems  are  precisely  similar  and  the  opinion  of  the  Conmiittee  is 
not  one  whit  more  valuable  in  deciding  how  many  genera  should  be  recog- 
nized than  it  is  in  the  case  of  recognition  of  subspecies.  However  we  are 
digressing  from  the  point  at  issue.  Mr.  Grinnell  charges  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  inconsistent  —  has  gone  too  far  in  some  cases  and  not  far 
enough  in  others.  This  may  readily  be  granted  and  right  here  lies  the  crux 
of  the  whole  matter.  How  is  the  Committee  to  know  when  it  has  over- 
stepped the  line?  How  can  any  one  judge  of  consistency  in  such  matters? 
Subspecies  are  separated  from  one  another  by  all  possible  degrees  of  dif- 
ference and  the  whole  question  as  before  stated  is  one  of  individual  opinion. 

Mr.  Grinnell's  suggestion  of  a  committee  of  one  for  each  family  or 
genus,  as  the  case  may  be,  does  not  appeal  to  the  writer  as  practicable  and 
he  doubts  whether  the  opinion  of  a  selected  specialist  on  Fringillidae,  as 
to  the  number  of  recognizable  races  of  Mdospiza  in  California  would  be 
any  more  acceptable  to  Mr.  Grinnell  than  are  the  opinions  of  the  long- 
suffering  Committee. 

If  any  practicable  plan  can  be  devised  however  by  which  the  work  of 
the  'speciation  specialist'  may  receive  full  recognition  without  impairing 
the  utility  of  the  Check-List  for  other  specialists,  the  writer  would  give 
it  his  hearty  support.  And  if  the  Committee  could  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  passing  upon  the  merits  of  the  various  proposed  subspecies 
he  feels  sure  that  the  proposition  would  be  hailed  with  delight  *  from  seven 
different  directions.'    * 

Any  departure  along  these  lines  however  would  necessitate  a  recon- 
sideration of  all  the  subspecies  of  the  Check-List  and  could  not  be  exploited 
until  a  new  edition  was  demanded.  Perhaps  by  that  time  a  committee 
may  be  found  which  will  undertake  this  task  and  divide  the  subspecies  into 
two  categories,  (1)  those  regarded  as  of  practical  utility,  as  above  explained; 
(2)  those  recognized  by  'specialists  on  speciation'.  Then  we  should  have 
the  entire  history  of  each  group  before  us.  This  would  probably  approach 
nearer  to  consistency  than  does  the  present  Check-List,  in  which  most  of 
the  inconsistency  arises  from  the  different  attitude  and  different  make-up 
of  the  Committee  at  the  times  at  which  the  various  cases  were  considered. 
This  plan  too  would  accord  in  a  measure  with  Mr.  Grinnell's  suggestion 
except  that  the  utihty  line  would  not  be  drawn  between  the  species  and 
the  subspecies  a  proposal  that  as  already  explained  is  quite  indefensible. 
And  now  just  a  word  upon  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Grinnell  regarding  the  work 
of  the  Committee.    He  charges  that  the  Committee  has  felt  the  necessity 
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of  pleasing  both  the  amateur  and  the  specialist.  In  this  the  writer  thinks 
he  is  mistaken.  The  Committee  has  tried  to  decide  each  subspecies 
ease  upon  its  merits  regardless  of  how  its  opinion  might  a£fect  any  individual 
t>r  class.  Such  inconsistencies  as  have  resulted  were  unintentional  and 
tlue  to  the  lack  of  any  standard  in  such  matters  —  not  to  any  feeling  of 
t>bligation  to  anyone. 

The  only  instance  where  the  C!ommittee  has  acted  in  deference  to  the 
views  of  amateur  ornithologists  —  and  scientific  ones  too  as  it  happens  — 
was  in  the  withholding  of  nomenclatural  opinions  from  the  Sixteenth 
Supplement.  This  was  done  in  view  of  the  widespread  disgust  at  'name 
shuffling'  and  the  diverse  interpretation  of  Article  30  of  the  International 
Code,  pending  an  opinion  by  the  International  Conmiission.  It  ^as 
thought  far  better  to  temporarily  withhold  decisions  which  might  have  to 
be  reversed  in  a  year  or  two. 

Further  on  Mr.  Grinnell  adopts  a  rather  unfortunate  simile  in  discussing 
the  Committee's  work.  He  rightly  contends  that  his  judgment  upon  the 
validity  of  proposed  new  forms  in  a  group  of  Middle  American  Humming* 
birds  with  which  he  was  quite  unfamiliar  would  not  be  worth  much  if 
based  upon  but  a  few  days  study.  In  the  case  of  the  Committee  however 
he  seems  to  forget  that  the  members  are  fairly  familiar  with  North  Ameri- 
can birds  and  that  many  of  the  races  which  modem  'speciation  specialists' 
have  honored  with  names  were  worked  out  but  not  named  by  members 
of  the  Committee  years  ago.  Furthermore  what  knowledge  one  member 
of  the  Commitee  lacks  another  may  possess  so  that  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  certainly  not  seven  times  as  ridiculous  as  the  efforts  of  any  one 
of  them  individually.  In  not  a  few  cases  moreover  the  Committee  has 
had  more  material  before  it  than  had  the  describer  of  the  proposed  new 
race. 

The  writer  welcomes  Mr.  Grinnell's  communication  because  it  shows 
the  proper  spirit  of  cooperation.  Everyone  will  have  different  opinions 
on  such  matters  as  he  has  discussed  and  only  by  bringing  them  forward 
can  we  achieve  results  approximately  satisfactory  to  all.  The  Committee 
certainly  desires  to  produce  satisfactory  results  and  to  raise  the  Check-List 
to  the  highest  efficiency  and  if  its  methods  are  wrong  the  sooner  the  fact 
is  demonstrated  the  better. 

Wttmbr  Stonb.] 


Aves  in  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature. 

The  Editor  of  *The  Auk': 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  accompanying  table  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  your  readers  and  may  also  incidentally  be  of  assistance 
to  the  writer  who  is  engaged  in  the  task  of  compiling  the  'Aves'  portion 
of  the  Zoological  Record  and  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Literature.     The  Zoological  Record  which  was  founded  nearly  50  years 
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ago  by  a  small  body  of  subscribers  and  was  subsequently  taken  over 
by  the  Zoological  Society  was  in  1906  amalgamated  with  the  zoological 
portion  of  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature  and  has 
now  reached  its  48th  annual  issue.  The  International  Catalogue  of  Scien- 
tific Literature  was  established  in  1900  and  is  in  effect  a  continuation  of 
the  Royal  Society's  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers  which  when  completed 
will  cover  the  period  1800-1900. 

By  an  arrangement  made  between  the  Royal  Society  and  the  scientific 
representatives  of  most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world  appointed  by 
their  respective  governments  an  International  Organization  was  estab- 
lished, by  means  of  which  each  of  the  component  countries  collects  the 
titles  of  all  papers  and  works  of  scientific  importance  published  within 
their  limits  and  fom^ards  them  to  the  International  Bureau  in  London. 
These  titles  which  are  all  written  on  separate  slips,  are  by  the  Bureau 
distributed  to  the  recorders  or  compilers  of  the  various  subjects  of  which 
there  are  17  in  all,  Zoology  forming  one. 

The  duty  of  each  Recorder  is  to  arrange  all  the  titles  received  for  pub- 
lication and  to  search  for  other  titles  which  have  been  omitted  or  passed 
over  by  the  regional  bureaus  of  the  co-operating  states.  It  is  also  the  duty 
of  the  Recorder  to  collect  titles  from  those  states  which  do  not  co-operate 
as  well  as  those  published  in  the  British  Islands. 

As  regards  the  Aves  portion  of  the  Catalogue  I  find  some  countries  pro- 
vide a  very  complete  series  of  titles  while  others  do  not  and  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  letter  and  the  accompanying  table  is  to  draw  attention  to 
this  fact.  In  the  first  column  of  the  table  is  given  the  number  of  titles 
collected  by  the  Recorder  himself,  in  the  second  column  the  number  which 
has  reached  him  through  the  Bureau.  It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  307  titles 
of  Ornithological  papers  and  publications  coming  from  the  United  States 
40  were  supplied  by  the  Recorder. 

It  is  also  very  desirable  for  the  Recorder  to  verify  all  the  titles  sent 
in  so  as  to  be  able  to  reject  those  which  are  of  no  scientific  value  and  impor- 
tance. I  find  in  the  case  of  *  Aves'  titles  from  the  United  States  that  this 
is  by  no  means  easy  as  so  many  of  the  minor  and  more  local  periodicals  are 
not  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  great  scientific  libraries  in  London. 
For  instance  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  in  London  such  publications  as 
Bird  Lore,  Cassinia,  the  Journal  of  the  Maine  Ornithological  Society  and 
other  local  journals  of  the  same  type.  I  hope  therefore  that  if  these  lines 
are  seen  by  the  editors  of  these  journals  they  will  take  steps  to  arrange 
that  copies  may  be  regularly  transmitted  to  the  Library  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum  in  Cromwell  Road  or  to  that  of  the  Zoological  or  Royal 
Societies  so  that  the  Recorder  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.    L.    SCLATER, 

Corresponding  Fellow  A.  0.  U.y  Recorder  oj  Aves. 
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Titles  of  'Atbs'  of  1911. 


British  Islands 

OoUcNSted  by 
the  Becorder 

371 

dentin  by  the 
Regional  BureMis. 

TotaL 
371 

United  States 

40 

267 

307 

Germany 
France 

37 
65 

298 
74 

835 
139 

Russia 

0 

115 

115 

Australia 

15 

31 

46 

Italy 
India 

12 
20 

24 
12 

36 
32 

Austria 

1 

28 

29 

Hungary 
Switzerland 

17 

8 

7 
14 

24 
22 

Sweden 

2 

17 

19 

Denmark  (and  Iceland) 
Holland 

2 

4 

15 
12 

17 
16 

Finland 

0 

11 

11 

South  Africa 

3 

8 

11 

Canada 

8 

0 

8 

Belgium 

Malay  Peninsula 

Norway 

Philippine  Islands 

Japan 

British  East  Africa 

6 
6 
2 

4 
0 
3 

0 
0 
2 
0 
3 
0 

6 
6 

4 
4 
3 
3 

Cuba 

3 

0 

3 

Argentine  Republic 
Bohemia 

3 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

Portugal 

Luxemburg 

Roumania 

2 

0 
0 
0 

2 

Servia 

0 

Egypt  and  E.  Soudan 
Barbados 

0 
0 

British  Guiana 

0 

Brazil 

0 

Mexico 

0 

Chile 

0 

New  Zealand 

0 

645 


939 


1584 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

WiLHELM  August  Heinrich  Blasius,  M.  D.,  Ph.D.,  a  Corresponding 
Fellow  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  died  at  his  home,  Brunswick, 
Germany,  on  May  31,  1912,  after  a  prolonged  illness.  He  was  bom  in 
Brunswick,  July  5,  1845,  son  of  the  celebrated  naturalist  Prof.  Dr.  Johann 
Heinrich  Blasius,  the  author  of  'Satlgethiere  Deutschlands'  and  co-author 
with  Count  Keyserling  of  'Die  Wirbelthiere  Europas'.  His  brother  the 
equally  celebrated  ornithologist  Rudolph  Blasius  died  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Wilhelm  Blasius  was  since  1871  professor  of  Zoology  and  Botany  in  the 
Herzogliche  Technische  Hochschule  in  Brunswick  and  was  director  of 
both  the  Natural  History  Museum  and  the  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  same 
city,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Deutsche  Omithologische 
Gesellschaft  and  member  and  honorary  member  of  many  scientific  socie- 
ties. He  was  a  voluminous  author  of  papers  and  memoirs  dealing  with 
ornithology,  mammalogy,  anthropology  and  archaeology,  among  them  a 
monographic  account  of  the  Great  Auk  {Plantus  impennia)  which  appeared 
in  1903. 

Prof.  Blasius  visited  America  in  1907  as  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Zoological  Congress  in  Boston  and  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  met 
him  as  a  man  of  the  most  lovable  disposition  and  sterling  qualities,  whose 
high  scientific  attainments  were  combined  with  a  personality  which  at- 
tracted all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

John  Gerrard  Kisulemans,  thewdl  known  artist,  died  in  London, 
England,  March  29,  1912.  He  was  bom  June  8,  1842,  at  Rotterdam, 
Holland,  but  did  not  become  well  known  until  he  settled  in  England  in 
1869.  From  that  time  on  almost  every  illustrated  ornithological  work 
published  in  England  contained  products  of  his  brush,  from  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  'British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Birds'  to  the  last  part  of 
Mathews'  'Birds  of  Australia.' 

OxE  is  astonished  in  glancing  through  the  foreign  ornithological  journals 
to  see  the  extent  to  which  bird-banding  or  'ringing'  has  been  carried 
recently  and  the  returns  that  have  been  obtained.  The  results  are  not 
only  interesting  and  valuable  in  the  case  of  migrants  shot  or  captured  far 
from  the  place  at  which  they  were  banded,  but  also  in  the  case  of  'resident' 
species. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Joy  of  Bradfield,  Berkshire,  England,  captured  and  'ringed,' 
during  two  years,  upwards  of  1500  Starlings  in  a  cage  trap  located  near  his 
house,  besides  'ringing'  a  number  of  nestlings.  Many  of  these  birds  were 
re-caught  several  times  and  the  accumulation  of  data  is  yielding  valuable 
results.  Mr.  Joy  finds  that  he  catches  in  the  trap  only  about  5%  of  the 
nestlings  'ringed'  each  year,  and  feels  sure  that  a  large  number  of  them 
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must  leave  the  immediate  vicinity  where  they  were  hatched.  He  finds 
also  that  a  large  proportion  of  winter  Starlings  are  migrants  or  visitors 
from  elsewhere.  Such  data  bear  directly  upon  the  extent  of  migration 
in  so  called  resident  birds,  such  as  our  Song  Sparrow  which  is  present  as  a 
species  throughout  the  year  over  a  large  part  of  its  range,  though  there  is 
doubtless  a  migration  of  individuals  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  long  flight  recorded  among  the  captures  of 
'ringed'  birds  was  that  noticed  in  the  ' Omithologische  Monatsberichte' 
for  July-August,  of  a  nestling  Gull  {Larus  ridibundus)  banded  at  Rossitten, 
Germany,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  July  18,  1911,  and  shot  in 
November  of  the  same  year  near  Bridgetown  in  the  island  of  Barbados! 

Mr.  Leo  E.  Miller,  who  has  been  collecting  in  Colombia  for  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  whose  success  in  discovering  the  nest 
of  the  Cock-of-the-Rock  was  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  'The  Auk', 
reached  New  York  City  on  September  9,  after  eighteen  months'  continuous 
field  work  in  the  tropics.  Mr.  Miller  brought  with  him  some  twenty-three 
hundred  birds  and  mammals  collected  since  the  expedition  left  Cali  in  the 
Cauca  Valley  in  February,  1912.  A  recently  completed  government  road 
over  the  eastern  Andes  enabled  Mr.  Miller  to  go  from  the  headwaters  of 
the  Magdalena  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon  in  the  Caquetd  territory. 

He  is  doubtless  the  first  zoological  collector  to  penetrate  this  region,  and 
during  the  thirty  days  which  he  worked  there  seciu*ed  eight  hundred  birds 
and  mammals;  practically  none  of  which  were  represented  in  the  Museum's 
previous  Colombian  collections. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  now  has  a  naturalist  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  whose  duty  it  is  to  study  not  only  the  fur  seals  and  blue  foxes,  but 
all  other  natural  history  questions  relating  to  the  islands.  Exceedingly 
interesting  results  are  already  coming  in  and  we  leam  from  Dr.  Barton  W. 
Evermann  that  in  a  collection  recently  received  there  are  specimens  repre- 
senting eighteen  species  of  birds  new  to  the  avifauna  of  the  Pribilofs  of 
which  four  arc  new  to  North  America.  A  detailed  account  of  them  will 
appear  in  the  next  number  of  'The  Auk.' 

We  learn  from  'The  Ibis'  that  Dr.  A.  J.  R.  Wollaston  sailed  May  24, 
for  Borneo  where  he  will  prepare  for  another  expedition  to  New  Guinea 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  B.  Kloss.  They  hope  to  reach  the  Snowy 
Range  and  if  possible  to  ascend  Mt.  Carstensz  15,964  ft. 

A  FITTING  tribute  to  the  last  ornithological  effort  of  the  late  Dr.  Bowdler 
Sharpe  —  his  '  Hand-List  of  Birds'  —  is  a  general  index  to  this  work  which 
has  been  recently  issued  by  the  British  Museum.  This  index  has  bcHjn 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Ogilvio-Grant,  while  the  actual  task  of  amalgamating 
the  indices  of  the  several  volumes  was  accomplished  by  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Thomas  Wells.     It  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  specially  prepared  copy 
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of  the  'Hand-List'  has  been  provided  for  use  in  the  Museum  in  which  is 
noted  the  number  of  the  cabinet  and  drawer  in  which  each  species  is  to  be 
found.  When  Dr.  Sharpe  took  charge  of  the  collection  in  1872  it  consisted 
of  about  30,000  specimens  while  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  supposed 
to  consist  of  about  500,000  skins  and  eggs.  We  find  in  the  index  two. 
genera,  Sharpia  and  BauxUeria  and  forty-one  species  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Sharpe,  more  namesakes  apparently  than  have  been  bestowed  upon  any 
other  ornithologist. 

The  Annual  General  Meetino  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union 
for  1912  was  held  in  London  on  May  8th.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  President,  Dr.  F.  DuCane  Godman;  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Lewis 
Bonhote;  while  Mr.  William  Lutley  Sclater  was  chosen  editor  of  the  tenth 
series  of  'The  Ibis'  covering  the  six  years  beginning  with  1913. 

Medals  were  awarded  to  the  following  members  of  the  British  Orni- 
thologists' Union  Expedition  to  New  Guinea:  Mr.  Walter  Goodfellow, 
Dr.  A.  F.  R.  Wollaston,  Mr.  G.  C.  Shortridge  and  Mr.  Claude  H.  B.  Grant. 
It  was  announced  that  the  new  edition  of  the  'List  of  British  Birds'  pub- 
lished in  1883  would  be  ready  for  the  press  during  the  coming  winter. 

DouBLEDAT,  Paoe  &  OoMPANT,  Garden  City,  New  York,  announce  a 
work  on  the  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America  by  Chester  A.  Reed,  with  408 
illustrations  in  color  and  many  in  black  and  white. 

We  are  informed  that  Mrs.  M.  Blasius,  InselwaU  13,  Braunschweig, 
Germany,  sister-in-law  of  the  late  Prof.  Wilhelm  Blasius  desires  to  dispose 
of  the  specimen  of  the  Great  Auk  which  was  contained  in  his  collection. 
Year  by  year  the  specimens  of  this  interesting  bird  find  their  way  into  the 
public  museums  where  they  are  likely  to  remain  permanently,  so  that  this 
is  probably  one  of  the  last  opportimities  that  will  occur  of  obtaining  a 
specimen. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Delaware  VaUey  Ornithological  Club 
in  1890  the  members  began  to  form  a  collection  of  the  nests  and  eggs  of 
the  birds  breeding  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  for  exhibition  in  the  museum. 
Later  the  collection  was  extended  to  include  specimens  of  the  birds  as  well, 
and  additional  nests  were  secured,  imtil  at  the  present  time  all  the  birds 
of  the  two  states  are  represented  with  the  exception  of  a  few  accidental 
stragglers,  while  out  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  known  to  nest 
within  the  region,  the  nests  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  are  represented,  all 
of  them  actually  obtained  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey.  In  many  cases 
accessories  have  been  added  and  the  nest  and  birds  mounted  in  a  natural 
group.    The  collection  has  recently  been  entirely  rearranged  and  displayed 
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to  much  better  advantage,  and  every  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  €3ub 
to  secure  nests  and  eggs  of  the  few  speeies  stall  laddng  in  order  that  the 
coUeetion  may  be  absolutdy  complete. 

.  As  already  announced  the  thirtieth  stated  meeting  of  the  Ameriean 
Ornithologists'  Union  will  be  held  at  Cambridge^  Mass.,  Noveniber  12-14^ 
1912,  with  a  business  meeting  of  Uie  Fellows  on  Uie  evening  of  the  11th; 
all  Members  and  Associates  are  uiged  to  attend  the  sessions.  Only  those 
who  have  attended  previous  meetings  realise  how  stimulating  is  this 
annual  association  with  fellow  ornithologists,  and  how  mudi  each  one  can 
advance  the  cause  of  bird  study  by  hdping  to  swell  the  roU  of  those  present. 
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Notes  from  Massachusetts,  249. 
Bradypteris  bedfordi,  555. 
Bragg,  L.  M.,  notice  of  her  supple- 
ment  to   the   'Birds  of   South 
Carolina,'  418. 
Brant,  39. 

Branta  bemicla  ^ucogaster,  39. 
canadensis,  39. 
canadensis  canadensis,  75,  391, 

512. 
canadensis  hutchinsi,  39,  536. 
canadensis  ocddentalis,  549. 
Brewster,  William,  In  Memoriam: 
Henry  Augustus  Purdie,    1-15; 
notes  on  the  flight  of  Gulls,  85- 
92;    foreword  to  BoUes'  'Notes 
on   Whip-poor-wills  and   Owls,* 
150-151. 
Bridge,  Lidian  E.,  uncommon  shore- 
birdn  seen  in  Essex  county,  Mass- 
achusetts,  537;    another  occur- 
rence   of    the    Hlue-gray    Gnat- 
catcher  in  Essex  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, 546. 
Brimley,  H.  H.,  Brown  Pelican  in 
Pamlico  Sound  and  at  Durham, 
N.  C,  531;  Ocracoke  water-bird 
notes,  538. 
Brisson's  genera  of  birds,  134. 
'  British  Birds,'  review  of,  272,  422, 

556. 
British  Columbia,  birds  of,  117, 252, 
265,  396. 


British  Omithdogibta'  Union, 
nual  meeting  of,  573. 

Brock,  Henry  H.,  rooent  oocumnoe 
of  the  Egret  {HerMoM  ^gnUa) 
near  Portland,  Maine,  236. 

Brockway,  Arthur  W.,  Black  Ducks 
which  became  very  tame,  234; 
a  Catbird  apendiog  the  winter  in 
Connecticut,  249. 

Brooks,  Allan,  some  British  Co- 
lombia records,  252. 

Brooks,  Earle  A.,  notes  from  West 
Virginia,  111-112. 

Brooks,  Winthrop  Sprague,  notes 
from  the  Magdalen  Islands,  112; 
an  additional  specimen  of  the 
Labrador  Duck,  389;  late  record 
of  the  Red-backed  Sandpiper 
{Pdidna  alpina  BokhoHna),  391; 
Tiaughing  Gull  in  Plymouth 
county,    Massachusetts,    531. 

Brooks,  Winthrop  S.,  and  Stanley 
Cobb,  a  correction,  400. 

Brown,  Edward  J.,  rare  Virginia 
birds,  399. 

Brown,  Nathan  Clifford,  many 
Purple  Finches  at  Portland, 
Maine,  in  Februaiy,  245;  a  cor- 
rection, 429;  a  third  Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher  in  Maine,  546. 

Bruner,  Stephen  C.  and  Feild, 
Alexander  L.,  notes  on  the  birds 
observed  on  a  trip  through  the 
mountains  of  western  North 
Carolina,  368-377. 

Bryan,  William  Alanson,  the  intro- 
duction and  acclimatisation  of 
the  Yellow  Canary  on  Midway 
Island,  339-342;  see  also  Dill, 
Homer  R. 

Bryant,  Harold  C,  review  of  his 
'The  Relation  of  Birds  to  an 
Insect  Outbreak  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia during  the  Spring  and 
Summer  of  1911,  416;  review  of 
his  'The  Present  and  Future  of 
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the    California    Valley    Quail/ 
551. 
Bubo  virginianus  pallescens,  332. 
virginianus  yirginiaiius,  81, 240, 
471,  517. 
Buffle-head,  39,  254,  444,  512. 
'  Bulletin  of  the  British  Ornitholo- 
gists* aub,'  review  of,  271,  422, 
555. 
'Bulletin  of  the  N.  Y.  Zoological 

Society,'  review  of,  559. 
Bulweria  bulweri,  412. 
Bunting,  Indigo,  33,  82,  111,  321, 

377,  474,  522. 
Bunting,  Painted,  43,  247. 
Bunting,  Rustic,  384. 
Bunting,  Snow,  43,  111,  (see  also 

Snowflake). 
Bums,    Frank    L.,    review   of   his 
'  Monograph  of  the  Broad-winged 
Hawk,'  259-260. 
Burr,  Freeman  F.,  note  on  the  Bald 

Eagle  and  Osprey,  393. 
Buteo  borealis,  35. 

borealis  borealis,  19,  376,  470, 

515. 
borealis  calurus,  332. 
borealis  krideri,  31. 
lineatus,  40. 
lineatus  lineatus,  80,  375,  477, 

516. 
lineatus  texanua,  232-233. 
platypterus,  19,  72,  470,  516. 
platypterus  cubanensis,  260. 
swainsoni,  35. 
Butorides  virescens,  30,  80. 

virescens  virescens,  377,   468, 
513. 

Cahn,   Alvin   R.,   the  freezing  of 
Cayuga  Lake  in  its  relation  to 
bird  life,  437-444. 
Calamonastes    simplex    erlangeri, 
425. 
simplex  hilgerti,  425. 
Calcarius    lapponicus.    lapponicus, 
111,  204,  246. 


Cafidris  alba,  208. 

California,  birds  of,  118,  137,  270, 

416,  421,  548,  551. 
Calliope,  385. 
calliope,  261. 
calliope  calliope,  385. 
calliope  camtschatkensis,  385. 
Callocalia  fuciphaga  amechana,  411. 
fudphaga  meamsi,  411. 
fuciphaga  tachyptera,  411. 
Calophasis  mikado,  555. 
Calospiza  gs^roloides  bangsi,   268. 

gyroloides   catharinae,    268. 
Calyptophilus,  268. 
Camaroptera  superciliaris  kameru- 

nensis,  424. 
Camptorh3rnchus  labradorius,  389. 
Campylorhamphus      trochilirostris 

major,  257. 
Canachites  canadensis  atratus,  385. 
Canada,  birds  of,  129. 
Canary,  Yellow,  339-^342. 
Canutus,  409. 

Canvas-back,  39, 108, 442, 448,  512. 
Cardinal,  29,  82,  377,  395,  461,  478, 

522. 
Cardinalis  cardinalis  cardinalis,  29, 

82,  377,  395,  478,  522. 
Carduelis,  409. 

Carpodacus    mexicanus    frontalis, 
333. 
mutaiiB,  24,  336-^38,  543. 
purpureus  purpureus,  21,  245, 
322,  520. 
'  Cassinia,'  review  of,  268. 
Catarractes,  124. 
Catbird,  34,  83,  106,  249,  376,  476, 

525,  545. 
Catharista  urubu,  80,  515. 
Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis  31, 

80,  332,  376,  470,  515. 
Catherpes    mexicanus    oonspersus, 

335,400. 
Catoptrophonis   semipabnatus   in- 

omatus,  40,  72,  537. 
Centurus  aurifrons,  241. 
carolinuB,  31,  81,  517. 
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Centums      uropygialis     brewsteri, 

386. 
Cepphus  grylle,  76. 
Cerchneis  naumanni  turkestanicuB, 

426. 
Certhia   familiaris   americana,   23, 
37,  374,  375,  526. 
familiaris  buturlini,  426. 
familiaris  montana,  335. 
Certhilauda  kalahariffi,  555. 
Ceryle  alcyon,  20,  31,  76,  81,  376. 
alcyon  alcyon,  332,  382,  471, 

517. 
alcyon  caurina,  265,  382. 
americana  isthmica,  261. 
Chsetura  pelagica,  20,  32,  81,  323, 

376,  472,  518. 
Chansler,   £.  J.,    Mississippi    and 
Swallow-tailed    Kites    in    Knox 
Co.,  Ind.,  239. 
Chapman,  Frank  M.,  review  of  his 
'Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern 
North  America.'    Revised  Edi- 
tion, 402;  review  of  his  'Diag- 
nosis of  apparently  New  Colom- 
bian Birds,'  552;    review  of  his 
'A  New  Ibis  from  Mt.  Kenia, 
British    East   Africa,'    552;     re- 
tirement  as  associate  editor  of 
*The  Auk,'  136. 
Charadriiformes,  287. 
Charadrius  dominicus,  43. 

dominicus    dominicus,     101. 
Charitonetta,  409. 

albeola,  39,  254,  444,  512. 
Chat,  Yellow-breasted,  34,  83,  377, 

476,  525. 
Chaulelasmus,  409. 

streperus,  38. 
Chelidon,  410. 
Chen  cairulesccns,  39. 
hyperboreus,  39. 
hyperboreus  hyperboreus,  201. 
Chickadee,  23,  30,  78,  319. 

Black-capped,  374,  375,  477. 
Carolina,  84,  377,  526. 
Hudsonian,  23,  412. 


Chickadee,  Long-tailed,  399. 

Mountain,  335. 

Valdez  Chestnut-sided,  385. 
Chlamydodera,  556. 
Chlidonias,  198. 

nigra  surinamensis,  198. 
Chloris  chloris,  558. 
Chloropsis  aurifrons,  556. 
Chondestes  granmiacus,  33. 

gnunmacus   grammaciis,    395. 
Chordeiles  virginianus,  32. 

virginianus  virginianus,  20,  76, 
81,  265,  472,  518. 
Chroicocephalus  ridibundus  lavrovi, 

425. 
Chrysomitris  spinus  buturlini,  424. 
Chrysoptilus  ujhelyii,  557. 
Chrysotrogon,  257. 
Chrysotrogon   ramonianus   goeldli, 

257. 
Chuck-will's-widow,  43,  259. 
Cinclodes  fuscus  albidiventris,  146. 
Cinclus  mexicanus  unicolor,  335. 
Cinnyris  chloropygius  uellensis,  425. 
Circus  hudsonius,  19,  35,  332,  477, 

515. 
Cisticola  alleni,   261. 

difficilis,  261. 

hypoxantha  reichenowi,  261. 

kalaharia;,  555. 

prinoides  kilimensis,   261. 

ruficapilla  bororensis,  557. 

strangei  kapetensis,  261. 

subruficapilla  a>quatorialis,  261. 

sub  ruficapilla  borea,  261. 
Cistothorus  brunneiceps,    143. 

stellaris,  478,  526. 
Clangula,  409,  410. 

clangula  americana,  19,  42,  75, 
444. 
Clark,  A.  H.,  review  of  his  'The 

Ontogeny  of  a  Genus,'  411. 
Clark,  Hubert  Lyman,  notes  on  the 

Laysan  Finch,  166-168. 
Clarke,  William  Eagle,  review  of  his 
'Studies  in  Bird  Migration,'  403- 
405. 
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Cleaves,   Howard   H.,   As  to  bird 

banding,  280-281. 
Coale,  Henry  K.,  Ixobrychus  exilis 
in  Texas,  100;   Dendroica  sestiva 
captured  by  a  spider,  105;  Water- 
fowl nearly  drowned,  107;    Co- 
lumbian Sharp-tailed  Grouse  in 
Wisconsin  238;    correction,  250. 
Cobb,    Anna    E.,    the    Bohemian 
Waxwing  in  Vermont  in  Summer, 
104. 
Cobb,   Stanley,  see   Brooks,   Win- 

throp  S. 
Coccothraustes    vespertinus    mon- 

tanus,  113. 
Coccyzus  americanus,  31. 

americanus  americanus  81,  471, 

517. 
erythrophthalmus,  20,  31,  81, 

317,  471,  517. 
minor  maynardi,  393. 
Cockerell,  T.  D.  A.,  birds  and  the 

cotton  scale,  400. 
Coereba,  555. 

cayannensis,  555. 
chloropyga  alleni,  422. 
luteola  montana,  555. 
pacifica,  422. 
Colaptes,  229. 

auratus  auratus,  81. 
auratus  borealis,  386. 
auratus  luteus,  20,  28,  76,  202, 

241,376,472,518. 
cafer  collaris,  36,  332. 
chrj'soides  brunnescens,  383. 
chrysoides    chrysoides,    383. 
chrysoides  meamsi,  384. 
Colinus  virginianus,  28. 

virginianus  virginianus,  80, 376, 
477,  514. 
Coloeus  monedula  cirtensis,  426. 
Colombia,  birds  of,  268,  419,  434, 

552,  573. 
Colorado,  birds,  of,  139,  258,  277, 

399,  400,  429,  544. 
Columba  asiatica,  381. 


Columba  fasciata  fasciata,  331, 539. 
sodalicia,  424. 
trudeaui,  381. 
Colymbus,  124,  132,  133. 
auritus,  441,  510. 
holboeUi,  233,  439. 
nigricollis  calif omicus,  42. 
Compsothlypis    americana    ameri- 
cana,  377. 
americana  usnese,  23,  324,  478, 

523. 
pitiayumi  elegans,  419. 
Condor,  149. 

'Condor,'  review  of,  270,  421. 
Connecticut,  birds  of,  118, 233, 234, 

249, 532. 
Conopophaga  snethlagese,  424. 
Conover,  F.  L.,  Franklin's  Gull  in 

Wisconsin,  388. 
Conuropsis  carolinensis,  343-363. 
Cooke,  Wells  W.,  Passenger  Pigeon 
(Ectopistes  migraiorius)  in  Alberta, 
539;  proper  name  for  the  Nash- 
ville Warbler,  546;  review  of  his 
'Distribution  of    the  American 
Egrets,'  119;    comments  on  hia 
'Distribution  and  Migration  of 
North  American  Shorebirds,'  128- 
131. 
Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  com- 
mittees of,  283. 
Coot,  513. 

American,  31. 
Copsychus  saularis  pagiensis,  552. 
Cormorant,  538. 

Double-crested,  19,  42. 
Corvus  brachyrhjrnchos,  28. 

brachyrhynchos     brachyrhyn- 
chos,  21,  77,  82,  320,  473, 
519. 
brachyrhynchos  hesperis,  333. 
corax,  28. 
corax  principalis,  77,  372,  375, 

473,  519. 
cr3rptoleucus,  333. 
Costa  Rica,  birds  of,  419. 
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Cotumioops  noTebonhoensifl,    1CX)| 

237. 
Coward,  T.  A.«  notioe  of  his  'Tlie 

Migration  of  Birds,'  419. 
Cowbiid,  32,  82, 110,  244, 473,  619. 
Craig,    Wallaoe,   pigeons   do   not 

carry  their  eggs,  392. 
Crandall,  Lee  S.,  see  Beebe,  C.  W. 
Crane,  Little  Brown,  40. 
Sandhill,  40,  277. 
Whooping,  40. 
Craspedoprion  ntermedius,  419. 
CrateropuB     caudatus     altirostiis, 
657. 
caudatus  salvadorii,  667. 
Creciscus,  see  Ponana. 
Creeper,  Brown,  23,  37,  374,  376, 
412,  626. 
Rocky  Mountain,  336. 
CrossbiU,  77,  246, 324,  620. 
Mexican,  333. 
Red,  21. 

White-winged,  21, 43, 202, 324. 
Crow,  21,  28,  77,  82,  320,  326,  469, 
473,  619,  642. 
Western,  333. 
Cryptog^ux  acadica  acadica,  102, 
239,  261,  517. 
funerea,  410. 
Cryptospiza  borealis,  422. 
Cuba,  birds  of,  100,  103,  393,  394, 

395,  396. 
Cuckoo,   Black-billed,   20,  31,   81, 
317,  471,  517. 
Maynard's,  393. 
YeUow-billed,  31,  81,  471,  517. 
Curlew,  Eskimo,  398. 
Hudsonian,  40. 
Long-billed,  40. 
Cyanocephalus  cyanocephalus,  110, 

333. 
Cyanocitta  cristata,  32. 

cristata  cristata,  21,  82,  377, 

473,  519. 
stelleri  diademata,  109,  333. 
Cypseloidcs,  257. 
C3rrtonyx  montczums  meamsi,  331. 


Daula  ftcuta,  39,  201,  236,  611. 
Deaibom,  Ned,  review  of  his  'The 
English  QpaiTow  as  a  Pest,'  41S. 
Delaware,  birds  of,  246. 
Delaware    Valley    Omithologieal 
Qub,  notioe  of,  283;  ooOectionc^ 
673. 
Dendragapus  richardsoni,  262. 
Dendiocolaptida),  143. 
DeDdiocqpos  analis  ]ongq[Mnnis,  426. 
Dendroica,  162-163. 
sstiya,  34, 106. 
astiva  astiya,  23,  78,  83,  376, 

476,  624. 
flBstiva  hooveri,  266. 
auduboni,  230. 
auduboni  auduboni,  336. 
cflenilescens,  229. 
oflerulesoens    ccBnilesoens,    28, 

821,  476,  624. 
Cflenilescens  caimsi,  373, 376. 
castanea,  23,  78. 
cenilea,  624. 
coronata,  23,  37,  73,  78,  230| 

824,  624. 
discolor,  83, 377, 624. 
fusca,  322,  373,  376,  476,  624. 
kirtlandi,  72. 

magnolia,  23,  78, 322,  476,  624. 
palmarum     h3rpochry8ea,    78, 

524. 
palmarum  palmanm,  247. 
pensylvanica,  78,  324,  373,  376, 

476,  524. 
striata,  78,  524. 
tigrina,  251,  423,  645. 
townsendi,  400. 
vigorsi,  83,  476,  524. 
virens,  23,  78,  323,  373,  375, 
476,  524. 
Dicaeum  formosum,  555. 

sumatranum  batuense,  552. 
Dickcissel,  33,  544. 
Dill,  Homer  R.  and  Wm.  A.  Bryan, 
review  of  their  *  Report  on  an 
Expedition  to  Laysan  Island,  in 
1911,U12. 
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Diomedea  culminata  mathewsi,  422. 

exulans,  46. 

immutabilis,  412. 

nigra,  412. 
Dionne,  C.  E.,  abundance  of  th^ 
Cape   May  Warbler   (Dendroica 
tigrina)  in  Quebec,  545. 
Diver,  Red-throated,  558. 
Dolichon3rx     oryzivorus,     21,     43, 

323,  478,  519. 
Dove,   Mourning,  19,  28,  80,  120, 
332,  376,  469,  515. 

West    Indian    White-winged, 
381. 

Western  Mourning,  381. 

White-\%inged,  381. 
Dovekie,  399. 
Dowitcher,  513. 

Long-billed,  42. 
Dryobates  borealiB,  112. 

medius  transcaucasicus,  424. 

pubescens,  28. 

pubescens  glacialis,  386. 

pubescens  medianus,  76,  324, 
376,  471,  517. 

pubescens  pubescens,  81 . 

scalans  bairdi,  383. 

scajaris  cactophilus,  383. 

scalaris  eremicus,  383. 

Bcalaris  lucasanus,  383. 

scalaris  sjrmplectus,  241,  386. 

villosus,  28. 

villosus  auduboni,  81. 

villosus  hyloscopus,  383. 

villosus  icastus,  385. 

villosus     leucothorectis,     332, 
383. 

villosus  orius,  385. 

villosus  sitkensis,    118,   386. 

villosus  terrsenovff,  76. 

villosus  \nIlosus,  20,  375,  471, 
517. 
Dufk,  Ahert's,  305. 

Au^rtralian,  534. 

Haldpate,  see  Baldpate. 

Blark,    19,  42,    176-179,   234, 
299,442,511,533. 


Duck,  Bufflehead,  see  Bufflehead. 

Canvas-back,  see  Canvas-bade. 

Eider,  see  Eider. 

Florida,  297. 

Hawaiian,  301. 

Labrador,  389. 

Lesser  Scaup,  39, 371,  375,  512. 

Mallard,  see  Mallard. 

Mottled,  297. 

Old-squaw,  see  Old-squaw. 

Pintail,    201,    235,    (see    also 
Pintaa). 

Redhead,  see  Redhead. 

Ring-necked,    512,    (see    also 
Ring-neck). 

Ruddy,  39,  512. 

Scaup,  39,  443. 

Steamer,  418. 

Texan,  297. 

Wood,  39,  80,  512. 
Dug63,  Alfredo,  biographical  notice 

of,  434. 
Dumetella  carolinensis,  34,  83,  106, 

249,  376,  476,  525. 
Dyke,    Arthur    C,    records    from 
Nippinickett  pond,  Bridgewater, 

Mass.,  536. 

Eagle,  Bald,  20,  43,  254,  372,  375, 
393,  516. 
Golden,  43,  102,  254,  255,  332, 
516. 
£kx>nomic  Ornithology   in   Recent 
Entomological  Publications,  416. 
Ectopistes  marginella,  381. 

migratorius,  169,  175,  238,  514, 
539. 
Ecuador,  birds  of,  138,  141-149. 
Egret,  100,  236. 

Great  White,  42. 
Sno^T.  42,  237,  277,  331. 
Egret  ta,  candidissima,  42. 

candidissiroa  candidissima,  237^ 
331. 
Eider,  75. 

Northern,  535. 
EUanoides  forficatus,  239. 
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Emberiza,  384. 

citrinella,  558. 

rustica,  384. 
Empidonax,  229. 

acadicus,  376. 

griseus,  549. 

flaviventris,  21,  518. 

minimus,  41,  77,  81,  319,  372, 
376,  473,  518. 

traiUi  alnorum  21,  77,  111,  315. 

virescens,  32,  81,  473,  518. 

wrighti,  549. 
'Emu,'  review  of,  271,  423,  556. 
England,  birds  of,   187,   190,  272, 

406,  407. 
Eremophila,  410. 
Ereunetes  pusillus,  101,  238,  252. 
Erismatura  jamaicensis,  39,  512. 
Euchlomis  aureipectus  festiva,  419. 
Erythrocercus  nyassB,  555. 
Eud3rptula  minor  iredalia,  124. 
Euphonia  aurea,  208. 

chlorotica,  208. 
Euphagus  carolinus,   43,   77,   202, 
395,  520. 

cyanocephalus,  41,  333. 

Falco  sesalon,  410. 
columbarius,  43. 
columbarius   columbarius,    76, 

516,  541. 
columbarius  richardsoni,  72. 
mexicanus,  40. 
peregrinus  anatum,  102,  516. 
rusticolus  rusticolus,  239. 
sparverius,  35. 
sparverius  phalacna,  332. 
sparverius  sparverius,  80,  376, 
470,  516. 
Falcon,  Prairie,  40. 
Fay,  S.  Proscolt,  Yellow  Rail  {Co- 
turnicops  novcboracensis)  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, 237. 
Feild,    Alexander    L.,    see    Bruner, 

Stephen  C. 
Fiji  Islands,  birds  of  the,  422. 
Finch,  House,  333. 


Finch,  Laysan,  166-168,  341. 

Purple,  21,  245,  255,  322,  325, 
520. 
Fleming,  J.  H.,  the  Ancient  Murre- 
let    {SyrUhliborainphtis  antiquus) 
*  in    Ontario    387-388;     Sabine's 
Gull  on  the   Mississippi   River, 
388;     the   Niagara   Swan    trap, 
445-448;   review  of  his  *A  New 
Teal  from  the  Andaman  Islands,' 
119; 
Flicker,  81,  202,  376. 
Gilded,  383. 
Meams's  Gilded,  384. 
Northern,  20,  28,  76,  324,  472, 

518. 
Red-shafted,  36,  332. 
San  Fernando,  383. 
Florence,  Laura,  notice  of  her  'The 
Food  of  Birds  in  Scotland,'  417. 
Florida,  birds  of,  344. 
Florida  cserulea,  42,  513. 
Flycatcher,  Acadian,  32,  81,  376, 
473,  518. 
Alder,  21,  77,  111,  315,  325. 
Crested,  32,  81,  242,  324,  325, 

377,  472,  518. 
Least,  41,  77,  81,  319,  372,  376, 

473,  518. 
Olive-sided,  21,  121,  324. 
Scissor-tailed,  32. 
Yellow-bellied,  21,518. 
Forbush,  E.  H.,  review  of  his  *  The 

Starling  in  America,'  114-115. 
France,  birds  of,  183. 
Francolinus  bottegi,  555. 
casteneicollis,  555. 
gofanus,  555. 
lathanii  schubotzi,  425. 
Fregata  aquila,  531. 
Fregetta  grallaria,  550. 
leucogaster,  550. 
moestissima,  550. 
tubulata,  550. 
Fregettornis,  550. 
Fringilla  canaria,  33^342 
Fringillaria  kovacsi,  424. 
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Fulica  americans,  31,  513. 
Fulmar,  Slender-billed,  45. 

Gadwall,  38. 
Galapagos,  birds  of,  233. 
Galerida  theckl®  polatzeki,  424. 

thecklse  hilgerti,  426. 
Gallinago  delicata,  40,  73,  75,  513. 

nobilis,  143. 
Gallinula  galeata,  42,  513. 
Gallinule,  Florida,  42,  513. 
Garrulus  glandarius  corsicaniis,  425. 
Gavia  immer,  42,  75,  201,  510. 
Gentry,  Thomas  G.,  review  of  his 
^Life-Histories  of   the  Birds  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,'  119-121. 
Georgia,  birds  of,  103,  105,  531. 
Geothlypis  trichas  occiden talis,  34. 
trichas  scirpicola,  265. 
trichas  trichas,  23,  78,  83,  321, 
376,  476,  525. 
Georgia,  birds  of,  103,  105. 
Germany,  birds  of,  271,  425. 
Gladstone,  Hugh  S.,  letter  on  Sir 
William  Jardine,  278;  notice  of 
his  'A  Catalogue  of  the  Verte- 
brate Faima  of   Dumfriesshire,' 
553. 
Glaucidium  gnoma  gnoma,  382. 

gnoma  pinicola,  382,  399. 
Gnatcatcher,    Blue-gray,    41,    84, 
526,  546. 
Western,  335. 
Godwit,   Hudsonian,  112. 

Marbled,  72,  108,  252. 
Golden-eye,  42,  75,  444,  544. 
Goldfinch,  21,  29,  82,  322,  325,  377, 
474,  520. 
Arkansas,  333. 
Pale,  3.33. 
Goldman,  E.  A.,  review  of  his  'A 
New  Kingfisher  from   Panama,' 
261;   notice  of  his  expedition  to 
Panama,  138. 
Goose,     American     White-fronted, 
201. 


Goose,  Blue,  39. 

Canada,  39,  75,  390,  391,  512. 
Hutchin's,  39,  536. 
Lesser  Snow,  39. 
Snow,  201. 
White-fronted,  39. 
Goshawk,  76,  110,  515. 
Grackle,  Bronzed,  21,  29,  82,  110, 
394,  474,  520. 
Purple,  293,  473,  520,  (see  also 
Blackbird,  Crow.) 
Grallaria  montioola,  144. 
Great  Slave  Lake,  birds  of,  198-204. 
Gr^e,  Eared,  42. 

HolboeU's,  233,  439. 
Homed,  441,  510. 
Pied-biUed,  37,  441,  510. 
Western,  42. 
Greenland,  birds  of,  109. 
Grinnell,  J.,  a  name  for  the  Hawa- 
iian  Linnet,  24-25;    oonceming 
the  Hawaiian   Linnet,  543;   the 
functions  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Com- 
mittee  on    Nomenclature,    561; 
review  of  his  'Systematic  List  of 
the  Birds  of  California,'  551. 
Griscom,  Ludlow,  the  Connecticut 
Warbler  in  Central  Park,   New 
York  City,  396;    see  also  John- 
son, Julius  M. 
Gr6nberger,  S.  M.,  two  new  birds 

for  Greenland,  109. 
Grosbeak,  Black-headed,  459. 
Blue,  43,  82. 
Pine,  77. 

Rocky  Mountain  Pine,  333. 
Rose-breasted,    33,    324,    373, 

375,  461,  478,  522. 
Western  Evening,  43,  113. 
Gross,  Alfred  O.,  observations  on 
the     YeUow-billed     Tropic-bird 
(PhaHhon  americanus  Grant)  at 
the  Bermuda   Islands,  49-71. 
Grouse,  Canadian  Ruffed,  19,  324. 
Cohunbian   Sharp-tailed,   238, 
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Grouse  Richaidsoii's,  252. 

Ruffed,  80,  371,  375,  378,  460, 
514,5^. 
Qnu,  410. 

americana,  40. 

eanadenaie,  40. 

mezicana,  40. 
Chiillemot,  Black,  75. 
Quiraoa  osnilea,  43. 

cffiruka  Oflsrulea,  82. 
Ghiinea  Fowl,  Crested,  208. 
OuU,  Black-backed,  100,  544. 

Blade-headed,  85,  100. 

Bonaparte's,  510. 

Forked-tailed,  233. 

Franklin's,  38,  99,  388,  510. 

Glaucous,  75. 

Great  Black-backed,  75. 

Herring,  19,  37,  75,  85,  201, 
442,544. 

Laughing,  99,  531,  538. 

Lesser  Black-backed,  85. 

Mew,  85. 

Ring-biUed,  38,  510. 

Sabine's,  388. 
Gulls,  flight  of,  85-92. 
Gunning,   J.   W.  B.,  and  Austin 
Roberts,  review  of  their  'New 
Records  and  Descriptions  of  New 
Species  of  Birds  in  the  Transvaal 
Museum  Collection/  267. 
Guttera  pallasi,  208. 

plumifera  schubotzi,  425. 
Gygis  alba,  556. 
Gyrfalcon,  Gray,  239. 

Hagedashia,  552. 

Haliseetua  leucocephalus,  43. 

leucocephalus  leucocephalus, 
20,  254,  372,  375,  516. 

Hapalopteron  familiare,  250. 

Harelda,  410. 

Harelda  hyemalis,  42. 

Harlow,  Richard  C,  the  Louisiana 
Water-Thrush  and  Broad-winged 
Hawk  in  southern  New  Jersey, 


115;  the  breeding  birds  of  soath- 
em  Center  county,  PeoDsylvaiiia^ 
405-478. 
Hartert,    Ernst,    review    of    his 
'VOgel  der  palftaiktisoheii  Fauna,' 
Bd.  n,  1, 407. 
Hartert,  Ernst,  F.  C.  R.  Jouidain, 
N.  F.    Tioehunt,  and    H.    F. 
Witheiby,  review  of  their 'Hand- 
list of  British  Birds,'  407. 
Haidc,  Broad-winged,  19,  72,  105» 
470,516. 
Cooper's,  40,  80,  375,  470. 
Desert  I^mrow,  332. 
Duck,  80,  102,  109,  516. 
Krider's,  31. 

Marsh,  19,  35,  332, 477, 515. 
Pigeon,  43,  76,  516,  541. 
Red-shouklered,  40,  80^  375^ 

477,  516. 
Red-tailed,  19,  35,  376,  470, 

515. 
Richardson's  Pigeon,  72. 
Rough4egged,  120, 399. 
Sharp-shinned,  19,  43,  72,  80, 

332,  477,  515. 
Sparrow,  35,  80,  149,  376,  470, 

516. 
Swainson's,  35. 
Texas,    Red-shoudered,    232- 

233. 
Western  Red-tailed,  332. 
Hawaiian  Islands,  birds  of,  24,  336, 

339,  543. 
Headley,  F.  W.,  review  of  his  'The 

Fhght  of  Birds,'  106. 
Hehon3rmpha  raine3d,  261. 
Hellmayr,    C.    E.,    review   of   his 
'Contribution  to  the  Ornithology 
of  Western  Colombia,'  268. 
Helmitherus  vermivorus,  523. 
Hehnuth,  William  Tod,  Jr.,  Cory's 
Shearwater    in    abundance    off 
Long  Island,  234. 
Helodromas,  409. 
Helodromas  soUtarius,  40. 
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Helodromus    solitarius    solitarius, 

514. 
Hemispingus,  268. 
Hen,  Prairie,  28. 

Henderson,    Junius,    remarks    on 
Sclater's  'A  History  of  the  Birds 
of  Colorado,'  277-278;   Sclater'a 
Contour  Map  of  Colorado,  429. 
Henshaw,  Henry  W.,  Cooke's  'Dis- 
tribution and  Migration  of  North 
American  Shorebirds,'    128-131; 
review   of   his    'Report   of    the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  for  1911,'  263. 
Herodias  egretta,  42,  236. 
Heron,   Black-crowned  Night,  42, 
513. 
Great  Blue,  19,  39,  321,  375, 

477,  512. 
Green,  30,  80,  377,  468,  513. 
Little  Blue,  42,  513. 
Yellow-crowned  Night,  254. 
Herrick,  Francis  H.,  review  of  his 
'Nests    and     Nest-Building    in 
Birds,'  262. 
Hesperiphona  vespertina  montana, 

43. 
Heteroprion,  550. 
belcheri,  550. 
desolatus  alter,  550. 
desolatus  macquariensis,   550. 
desolatus   mattingleyi,   550. 
desolatus  pemigneyi,  550. 
Highhole,  255. 
Hill-«tar,  146. 

Himantopus  mexicanus,  72. 
Hirundo,  410. 

albifrons,  193. 

erythrogastra,  22,  34,  83,  265, 
315,  335,  396,  475,  522. 
Hoatzin,  285. 
Hodge,  C.  F.,  a  last  word  on  the 

Passenger  Pigeon,  169-175. 
Holland,  birds  of,  1 16,  420,  423. 
Hollister,  X.,  some  erroneous  Wis- 
consin bird  records,  397. 


Horeites     acanthisoides     concolor, 

555. 
Horsbrugh,    Boyd,    review   of   his 
'Game-Birds  and  Water-Fowl  of 
South  Africa,'  410,  553. 
Howell,  Arthur  H.,  review  of  his 

'Birds  of  Arkansas,'  259. 
Howard,  H.  Eliot,  review  of  his 
'  British  Warblers ' — Part  6, 406. 
Hummingbird,  Allen's,  253. 
.     Ruby-throated,  21,  32,  81, 120, 
324,  376,  472,  518. 
Hydrobates,  409. 
Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis, 

38,  198,  511. 
Hylocichla,  160-161. 

fuscescens  fuscescens,  23,  79, 
84,  317,  374,  375,  477,  526. 
guttata,  455. 
guttata  auduboni,  336. 
guttata  nanus,  336. 
guttata  pallasi,  23, 79, 250, 316, 

527. 
mustelina.   35,    84,    318,   377, 

477,  526. 
ustulata,  455. 

ustulata  swainsoni,  23,  41, 318, 
526. 
H3rpocentor  rustica,  261. 
Hypocnemis  mevia  ochracea,  424. 

Ibis,  White-faced  Glossy,  42. 
'  Ibis,'  review  of,  270,  421,  554. 
Ibycter  carunculatus,  148. 
Icteria  virens,  34. 

virens  virens,  83,  377,  476,  525. 
Icterus  galbula,   33,  82,  244,  473. 
520. 

spurius,  32,  82,  400,  473,  520. 
Ictinia  mississippicsLsis,  43,  239. 
Idaho,  birds  of,  106,  247,  538. 
Illinois,  biids  of,  109,  356,  388,  421. 
India,  birds  of,  413. 
Indiana,  birds  of,  172. 191, 196, 239. 
Iowa,  birds  of,  240. 
Iridophanes,  26S. 
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Iridoprocne  bicolori  22,  34,  78,  478, 

522. 
Iflley,  Dwight,  a  list  of  the  birds  of 
Sedgwick  County,  Kansas,  25-44. 
Italy,  birds  of,  180-183,  185,  188, 

268,  270,  422. 
Ithaginus  cruentus  affinis,  553. 

kuseri,  553. 
Ixobrychus  exilis,  30,  100,  399. 
Ixos  familiaris,  250. 
lynx  thorbeckei,  557. 

torquilla  sarudnjri,  424. 

Jackson,  Thomas  H.,  Starling  in 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  243. 
Jacobs,  J.  Warren,  review  of  his 
'The     American     Bird     House 
Journal,*  266. 
Jardine,    Sir    William,    Announce^^ 

ment  of  proposed  life  of,  278. 
Jay,  Blue,  21,  32,  82,  324,  377,  473, 
519. 
Canada,  412. 
Labrador,  77. 
Long-crested,  333. 
Pinon,  110,  333. 
Woodhouse's,  333. 
Jewett,  Stanley  G.,  another  Saw- 
whet    Owl    from    Oregon,    102; 
western  records  of  the  Catbird 
{Du  tnetella     ca  rolinensis ) ,      1 06 ; 
notes  from  New  Brunswick,  251. 
Johnson,    Julius    M.   and    Ludlow 
Griscom;  the  Brown   Pelican  on 
Long  Island,  389. 
Jourdain,  F.  C.  R.,  sec  Hartert,  E. 
'Journal  fiir  Ornithologie,'  review 

of,  271,  425,  557. 
'Journal    of     the    South    African 
Ornithologists'  Union,'  review  of, 
557. 
Junco,  Carolina,  372,  375,  52 L 
Gray-headed,  277. 
Pink-sided,  334. 
Red-backed,  335. 
Ridg:^vay's,  335. 
Shufeldfs,  43,  334. 


Junoo,  Slate-oolored,  22,  36,  72,  77, 

319,  478,  521. 
Junco  hyemalis,  36. 

hyemalis  annectens,  335. 
hyemalis  carolinensis,  372,  375, 

521. 
hyemalis  oonnectens,  43, 334. 
hyemalis  hyemalis,  22,  72,  77, 

319,  478,  521. 
hyemalis  meamsi,  334. 
hyemalis  oregonus,  265. 
phffionotus  dorsalis,  335. 

Kansas,  birds  of,  25-44,  360. 
Kellogg,    Louise,    review    of    her 
'Winter  Birds  from  Trinity  and 
Shasta  Counties,  California,'  118. 
Kennard,    Fred.    H.,    a    peculiar 
plumage  of  the  Canada  Goose 
(Brania  canadensis    canadensis) , 
391. 
Kennedy,     Clarence    H.,    further 
notes  on  the  fruit-eating  habits 
of   the    Sage    Thrasher   in    the 
Yakima  Valley,  Washington,  224- 
226. 
Kentucky,  birds  of,  192,  196,  401, 

352. 
Keulemans,   John   Gerrard,  obitu- 
ary notice  of,  571. 
KiUdeer,  31,  72,  80,  331,  469,  514, 

537. 
Kingbird,  21,  32,  76,  81,  317,  376, 

472,  518. 
Kingfisher,  Belted,  20,  31,  76,  81, 
324,332,376,471,517. 
Northwestern    Belted,    382. 
Kinglet,  Golden-crowTied,  23,  374, 
375,  526. 
Ruby-crowned,  73, 78, 335,  526. 
Kite,  Mississippi,    43,  239. 

Swallow-tailed,  239. 
Knipolegus  orenocensis  xinguensis, 

424. 
Kobbe,  Frederick  Wm.,  Shore-bird 

notes,  108. 
Korea,  birds  of,  138. 
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Kuser,  John  Dryden,  Egret  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  100;  re- 
view of  his  *The  Birds  of  Somer^ 
set  Hills, '  418. 

Labrador,  129,  263. 

Lacey,  Howard,  additions  to  birds 

of  Kerrville,  Texas,  254. 
Lagopus  lagopus  albus,  117. 
lagopus  alexandrsB,  117. 
lagopus  brevirostris,  557. 
lagopus  lagopus,  202. 
lagopus  ungavus,   117,  381. 
leucurus  leucurus,  202. 
rupestris  rupestris,  202. 
rupestris  sanfordi,  260. 
welchi,  73,  76. 
Lamb,  Chas.  R.,  Greenland  Wheat- 
ear  seen  in  Massachusetts,  250. 
Lampribis,  552. 
Laniarius  funebris  degener,  426. 

funebris  atropseruleus,  426. 
Lanius  borealis,  37. 

ludovicianus  excubitorides,  34. 
ludovicianus  ludovicianus,  523. 
ludovicianus    migrans,    478. 
Lanivireo  flavifrons,  83, 475, 523. 
solitarius  alticola,  373,  376. 
solitarius   solitarius,    22,    321, 
523. 
Lano,  Albert,  White-winged  Scoter 
in  Minnesota,  236;    Gray  Gyr- 
falcon  (FcUco  rusticolus  rusticolus) 
in  Minnesota,  239;  Painted  Bunt- 
ing in  Minnesota,  247;   Caspian 
Tern  {Sterna  caspia)  in  Minne- 
sota, 389. 
Lark,  Desert  Homed,  36. 
Homed,  544. 
Prairie  Homed,  324,  412,  473, 

518. 
Shore,  202. 
Lams  argentatus,  19,  37,  75,  201, 
442. 
atricilla,  99,  531. 
fuscus  brittanicus,  555. 


Lams  ddawarensis,  38,  510. 

franklini,  38,  99,  388,  510. 

hyperboreus,  75,  410. 

marginatus,  196. 

marinus,  75,  100. 

Philadelphia,  197,  510. 

ridibundus,  572. 
Laysan,  birds  of,  166,  412. 
Lechner,  A.  A.  Van  Pelt,  review  of 
his   'Oologia  Neerlandica,'   116, 
420. 
limioolse,  130. 
Limosa  fedoa,  72,  252. 
Limosa  haemastica,  112. 
Lincoln,  F.  C,  notes  on  the  Dick- 

dssel  in  Colorado,  544. 
Linnet,  Hawaiian,  336-338,  543. 
Lobipes  lobatus,  400. 
Longspur,   Chestnut-collared,   398. 

Lapland,  111,204,246. 
Lophodytes  cucullatiis,  38,  511. 
Lophort3rx   gambeli,    331. 
Lophotibis,  552. 
Loon,  42,  75,  201,  510. 
Louisiana,  birds  of,  348. 
Loxia  curvirostra  minor,   21,    77, 
245,  265,  333,  520. 

leucoptera,  21,  43,  202. 
Lowe,  Percy  R.,  review  of  his  'A 
Naturalist   on    Desert    Islands,' 
116. 

McAtee,  W.  L.,  certain  phases  of 
the  theory  of  recognition  marks, 
226-232;  review  of  his  'Wood- 
peckers in  Relation  to  Trees  and 
Wood  Products,'  114;  methods 
of  estimating  the  contents  of 
bird  stomachs,  44^-464;  re- 
view of  his  '  Bird  Enemies  of  the 
Codling  Moth,'  413. 

McAtee,  W.  L.,  and  F.  E.  L.  Beal, 
review  of  their  'Some  Common 
Game,  Aquatic  and  Rapacious 
Birds  in  Relation  to  Man,'  413. 

McGregor,  Richard  C,  notice  of 
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his  'Reooid  of  a  Puffiniu  iMPir  to 
Fhilii^me  Wateoi'  267. 
Machetomis  rixosa  flavlgaUra,  419. 
Maoronectes  giganteus  fonteri,  550. 
giganteufl  hallii  550. 
giganteuB  solanderi,  550. 
giganteuB  wOfloni,  550. 
Ma(«oriiamphu8    griaeus,    giiBeu^i 
513,  400. 
griaeuB  soolopaoeua,  400. 
BoolopaoeuSy  42. 
Magdalen  Idanda,  birda  of  the,  112, 

209-223. 
Maine,  birds  of,  106, 174,  235, 286, 

245, 283, 532, 536, 546. 
Maine  Omithologioid  Sodety,  dia- 

continuance  of  Journal,  SS3. 
Mallaid,  38,  108,  511,  533. 
Blanikup,  257. 
Man-o'-war-bird,  531. 
Mantellomia,  124. 
Mareca,  409. 

amerioana,  38,  511. 
pendope,  235,  536. 
Marila,  132,  409. 

affinia,  39,  371,  375,  512. 
americana,  39,  442,  512. 
oollaris,  39,  512. 
marUa,  39, 443. 
valisineria,  39,  442,  512. 
Martin,  Purple,  22, 33,  83,  277,  474, 

622. 
Marx,    Edward    J.     F.,    Hooded 
Warbler    {WiUonia    cUrina)    at 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa., 
249;    Hermit  Thrush  wintering 
at  Easton,  Pa.,  250. 
Maryland,  birds  of,  346. 
Mason,  C.  W.,  review  of  his  *The 

Food  of  Birds  in  India,'  413. 
Massachusetts,  birds  of,  99,  237, 
242,  243,  247,  249,  250,  390,  391, 
394,  395,  420,  531,  633-537,  541, 
543,  546. 
Mathews,  Gregory  M.,  'Mathews' 
Notes   on   Nomenclature,'    131- 


13i3;  review  of  bia  'Birda  of 
Auatialia,'  124-125,  549;  review 
of  hia  "Hie  Auatral  Avian 
Beooid'  No.  1,  266;  No.  2,  411; 
No.  3, 551. 
Biavia,  255. 

Meadowlaik,  29,  82,  376,  412,  473, 
519. 
Weatecn,  29, 333. 
Meama,  Edgar  A.,  notice  of  hia  trip 
to  Abyaainia  and  Lake  Rudi^, 
139;   review  of  hn  'Seven  new 
Qraaa-waiblera  of  the  genua  GLh 
tieola,'  and  'A  New  q;>ecie8  of 
Sun  Bird,  HdUmifmpha  rtrin^ifif 
from  Britidi  Eaat  Afoica,'  i261. 
Meamaia,257. 
Megaksmia,  410. 
Megaacopa  aoio,  28. 
Melaneipea  erythrocephalua,  20, 81, 
81,241,472,517,541.     . 
formioivcttua  formicivcffua,  332. 
Mdeagria  oriatatai,  208. 

gallopavo  merriami,  331. 
gallopavo    ailveatria,    28,    80, 
469,  514. 
Mdopelia  aaiatica  aaiatioa,  381. 

aaiatica  trudeaui,  381. 
Mdospisa  cinerea  melodia,  372, 376. 
cinerea  ruiina,  263. 
georgiana,  22, 77, 112, 478, 522. 
Uncolni  lincokii,  77,  621. 
melodia,  36. 

melodia,  inexpectata,  117,  386. 
melodia  melodia,  22,  82,  313, 

474,  621. 
melodia  merrilli,  387. 
melodia  montana,  400. 
melodia   morphna,    118,    265, 
387. 
Merganser,  76,  442. 
American,  38,  110. 
Hooded,  38,  611. 
Red-breasted,  38,  479-488. 
Merganser  americanus,  38. 
Merganser  senator,  38. 
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Mergus  americanus,  75,  110,  442. 
serrator,    47^-488,    (see    also 
Merganser). 

Meridan  Bird  Club,  review  of  its 
report  for  1911,  118. 

Merrill,  D.  E.,  Sora  Rail  {Porzana 
Carolina)  in  New  Mexico,  536. 

Meaopicus  schultzei,  424. 

'Messager  Omithologique,'  review 
of,  425. 

Michigan,  birds  of,  100,  102,  107, 
118,171-3,237,547. 

Micranous   worcesteri,    267. 

Micropalama  himantopus,  112,  252. 

Miller,  Richard  F.,  the  Semipal- 
mated  Sandpiper  in  Philadelphia 
County,  Pa.,  101;  occurrence  of 
the  Yellow-headed  Blackbird  on 
the  Delaware  River  near  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  102. 

Miller,  W.  DeW.,  The  European 
Widgeon  at  Gardner's  Island, 
New  York,  235. 

Mimus  polyglottos,  29. 

polyglottos     polyglottos,     83, 
525. 

Missouri,  birds  of,  102, 344. 

Mitchell,  Julian,  Jr.,  Pigeon  Hawk 
in  South  Carolina,  in  winter,  541. 

Mniotilta  varia,  22, 78, 83, 322,  377, 
475,  523. 

Mockingbird,  29,  83,  249,  525. 

Molothrus  ater,  32. 

ater  artemisiae,  386. 

ater  ater,  82,  110,  473,  519. 

ater  dwighti,  386. 

Monasa  fidelis,  261. 
similis,  261. 

Moore,  Robert  Thomas,  the  Lea^t 
Sandpiper  during  the  nesting 
season  in  the  Magdalen  islands, 
210-223:  the  Bittern  (Boiaurus 
lentiginosus)^  wintering  in  New 
Jersey,  236;  last  record  of  the 
Piping  Plover  in  New  Jersey,  238; 
the    Baltimore    Oriole    (Icterus 


gaJbula)  wintering  in  New  Jersey, 
244. 

Morris,  Robert  O.,  King  Rail  (Ral- 
Itis  eleffans)  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
237;  the  Starling  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  243. 

Morse,  Albert  P.,  review  of  his 
'A  Pocket  List  of  the  Birds  of 
Eastern    Massachusetts,'   420. 

MotaciUa  ruficapilla,  545. 

Murphey,  Robert  Cushman,  an 
albino  Semipalmated  Sandpiper, 
238;  notice  of  his  'Birds  of 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,*  418. 

Murrelet,  Ancient,  387. 

Muscadionus  consobrina  babiensis, 
552. 

Muscisaxicola  alpina,  148. 

Muscivora  forficata,  32. 

Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  of 
the  University  of  California,  field 
trips,  137. 

Myadestes  townsendi,  37,  335. 

Myiarchus  crinitus,  32, 81, 242,  377, 
472,  518. 

Myiobius  modestus,  419. 

Myiochanes  ardosiacus  polioptilus, 
419. 
virens,  21,  32, 81,  316,  376, 472, 
518. 

Myiodynastes  chrysocephalus  cin- 
erascens,  419. 

Myiotheretes    erythropygius,    145. 

Myrmomis,  257. 

Myrmotherula  surinamensis  paci- 
fica,  268. 

Nannub  hiemalis  hiemalis,  23,  78, 
373,  375,  526. 

National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  Annual  reports  of, 
139. 

Nelson,  E.  W.,  review  of  his  'De- 
scriptions of  two  new  Species  of 
Nun  Birds  from  Panama,'  261. 

Neochalcites,  266. 
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Neositta  mortoni,  271. 

Nephoecetes    niger    borealis,    241, 
257. 

Nesofregetta,  550. 

Netta,  409. 

Nettion,  409. 

carolinense,  38, 331, 511. 
crecca,  535. 

Nevada,  birds  of,  264. 

New  Brunswick,  birds  of,  16-23, 
112,210-223,251. 

New  Guinea,  expedition  to,  673. 

New  Hampshire,  birds  of,  307-327, 
411. 

New  Jersey,  birds  of,  100,  105,  236, 
238,  418,  421,  532. 

New  Mexico,  birds  of,  237, 327-336, 
536. 

New  York,  birds  of,  100,  105,  108, 
234,  235,  238,  239,  389,  418,  532. 

New  Zealand,  birds  of,  271,  423. 

Newfoundland,  birds  of,  72-79. 

Nichols,  John  Treadwell,  notes  on 
recognition  marks  in  certain  spe- 
cies of  birds,  44,  see  also  p.  226. 

Nighthawk,  20,  32,  121,  324,  472, 
518. 

Nightingale,  Greater  Kamchatkan, 
385. 

Ninox  strenua,  556. 

Nomina    conscrvanda,    432-434. 

North  Carolina,  birds  of,  108,  346, 
368-377,  531,  533,  538. 

North  Dakota,  birds  of,  539. 

Norton,  Arthur  H.,  the  Pintail 
Duck  {Dafila  acuta)  —  in  winter 
near  Portland,  Maine,  235;  early 
occurrence  of  the  White-rumped 
Sandpiper  (Pisohia  fuscicollis)  in 
Main(»,  536. 

'Notes  from  the  Leyden  Museum,* 
review  of,  426. 

Notoniis  hci'ckstetteri,  124 

Nova  Scotia,  birds  of,  378,  523. 

*Novitates   Zoologica?,'   review^   of, 
426. 

Nucifraga  Columbiana,  333. 


Numenius  borealis,  398. 

hudsonicus,  40. 

longirostris,  40. 

phaeopus,  558. 
Numida  cristata,  208. 
Nutcracker,  Clark's,  333. 
Nuthatch,  Brown-headed,  84. 

Pygmy,  335. 

Red-breasted,  23,  78,  324,  335, 

374,  412,  526. 
Rocky  Mountain,   335. 
Slender-biUed,  111. 
White-breasted,  37,    84,    324, 

375,  476,  526. 
Nuttallomis  borealis,  21. 
Nyctea  nyctea,  43,  110. 
Nycticorax  nycticorax  nsevius,  42, 

513. 
Nyctinassa  violacea,  254. 
Nyroca,  132,  409. 

Oateb,  Eugene  William,  biographi- 
cal notice  of,  434. 

Oberholser,  H.  C,  review  of  hiB 
'Revision  of  the  Edible-Nest 
Swiftlets,'  411. 

Oceanites  nereis  chubbi,  550. 
nereis  couesi,  550. 
oceanicus  exasperatus,  550. 

Oceanodroma  leucorhoa,  75. 
tristrami,  412. 

Ochthodromus  wilsonius,  392. 

(Enanthe,  133,  396,  409. 

Ohio,  birds  of,  196,421. 

Oidemia  deglandi,  236. 
perspicillata,  42,  201. 

Oklahoma,  birds  of,  344. 

Old-squaw,  42. 

Ohver,  W.  R.  B.,  review  of  his 
'Geographic  Relationships  of  the 
Birds  of  Lord  Howe,  Norfolk  and 
the  Kermadec  Islands,'  553. 

Olor  columbianus,  39,   445-448. 

Ontario,  birds  of,  345,  387,  397. 

Oprorornis  agilis,  396. 
formosus,  377. 

Oregon,  birds  of,  102,  106,  253. 
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Oreoibis,  552. 

akleyomm,  552. 
Oreortyx,  253. 

picta  confinis,  549. 

picta  plumifera,  538,  549. 
Oreoscoptes  montanus,  224-226. 
Oreospiza  chlorura,  255,  335. 
Oreotrochilus    chimborazo,    147. 

pichincha,  146. 
Oriole,  Baltimore,  33,  82,^244,  473, 
520. 

Orchard,  32,  82,  473,  520. 
Ornithological  Journals,  reviews  of, 

270-272,  420-426,  554-559. 
'Omithologische     Monatsberichte,' 

424,  557. 
'Omithologische  Monatsschrift,'  re- 
view of,  425,  558. 
'Omithologisches  Jahrbuch,'  review 

of,  425,  558. 
Osprey,  43,  76,  393,  517. 
Otocoris  alpestris  ho3rti,  202. 

alpestris  leucol^ma,  36. 

alpestris  praticola,  473,  518. 
Otus  asio  asio,  81,  376,  471,  617, 
(see  also  Megascops). 

asio  cineraceus,  382. 

asio  gilmani,  382. 

flammeolus    flammeolus,    332. 
Ousel,  Water,  335. 
Oven-bird,  23,  43,  83,  111,  318,  325, 

377,  476,  524. 
Owenavis,  266. 
Owl,  Bam,  31.  81,  517. 

Barred,  40,  81,  478,  517. 

Burrowing,  28. 

Flanunulated  Screech,  332. 

Great  Gray,  397. 

Great  Homed,   81,   156,   240, 
471,  517. 

Hawk,  120. 

Long-eared,  40,  255,  477. 

Rocky  Mountain  Pygmy,  382, 
399. 

Sahuara  Screech,  382. 

Saw-whet,  102,  239,  517. 


Owl,  Screech,  28,  81,  158,  376,  471, 
517. 
Short-eared,  40,  110,  277,  517. 
Snowy,  43,  110. 
Westem  Homed,  332. 
Oxyechus  vociferus,  31,  72,  80,  331, 

469,  514,  537. 
Oystercatcher,  538. 

Pagodroma  confusa,  550. 
Pagophila  alba,  410. 
Pahner,  T.  S.,  the  Man-o'-War-bird 
(Fregaia  aquila)  on  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  531. 
Panama,  birds  of,  138,  261. 
Pandlon  haliaStus  carolinensis,  43, 

76,  517. 
Parkins,    Thomas,    review   of    his 
'Record  of  Sales  of  the  Great 
Auk,'  266. 
Paroquet,  Carolina,  343-363,  559. 
Partridge,  Crater,  148. 

Spruce,  412. 
Parus  ater  ptilosus,  555. 
aureus,  208. 

cinereus  ferghanensis,  425. 
Passer  domesticus,  21,  29,  82,  334, 

377. 
Passerculus  sandwichensis   alaudi- 
nus,  265, 384. 
sandwichensis  nevadensis,  384. 
sandwichensis  savanna,  21,  72, 
73,  77,  316,  474,  521. 
Passerella  iliaca,  41. 

iliaca  altivagans,  117,  386. 
iUaca  iliaca  73,  74,  77,  522. 
iliaca  sinuosa,  386. 
Passerherbulus  henslowi  henslowi, 
82. 
lecontei,  33,  72. 
maritimus  macgillivraii,  104. 
maritimus  maritimus,  103. 
nelsoni  nelsoni,  72, 521. 
nelsoni  subvirgatus,  21,  251. 
Passerina  cyanea,  33,  82,  111,  321, 
377, 474, 522. 
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Passerina  ciris,  43,  247. 
ciris  pallidior,  386. 
Patagonia,  birds  of,  417. 
Pedioecetes  phasianellus  campestris, 
238. 
phasianellus  columbianus,  238. 
Pelagodroma  marina  dulcise,  550. 
marina  howei,  550. 
marima  maoriana,  550. 
Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos,  38,  254. 

occidentalis,  42,  389. 
Pelican,  Brown,  42,  389,  531. 

White,  38,  254. 
Pelidna  alpina  sakhalina,  391. 
Penelope  colombiana,  419. 
Penguin,   King,   559. 
Penguinus,  124. 

Pennock,  C.  J.,  nesting  of  the  Pas- 
senger Pigeon  (Eclopisies  migra- 
torius)  in  New  York,  238;  Cross- 
bills   {Loxia    curvirostra    minor) 
in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  in  summer, 
245;     Lapland    Longspur    {Cal- 
carius  lapponicus  lapponicua)  in 
Delaware,  246;  Lawrence's  War- 
bler    (Vermivora    lawrencei)     in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  247. 
Pennsylvania,  birds  of,  99,  101,  102, 
103,    119,    243,    245,    247,    249, 
250,  269,  465-478. 
Penthestes  atricapillus  atricapillus, 
23,  30,  78.  230,  319,  374,  375, 
477. 
atricapillus  scptentrionalis,  399. 
carolinensis,  230. 
carolinen.sis    carolinensis,     84, 

377,  526. 
ganibeli  gambeli,  335. 
hudsonicus  hudsonicus,  23. 
rufescens  rufesccns,  384. 
rufescens  vivax,  385. 
Perisoreus     canadensis     nigricapil- 

ins,  /  i  . 
Peni,  birds  of,  283,  425. 
Petrel,  Black-capped,  511. 
Buhver'fi,  412. 


Petrel,  Leach's  75. 
Sooty,  412. 
Wilson's,  538. 
Petrochelidon  lunif  rons,  34,204, 396. 
lunifrons  lunifrons,  22,  83,  335. 
Petronia    superciliaris    bororensis^ 

557. 
Peucsea   sestivalis  bachmani.    111, 
376,  521. 
cassini,  41. 
Pewee,  Wood,  21,  32,  81,  316,  325, 

376,  472,  518. 
Phafithon  demersus,  124. 

americanus,  49. 
Phstusa  magnirostris,  100. 
Phalacrocorax  auritus,  42. 

auritus  auritus,  19. 
Phalaenoptilus  nuttalli  nitidus,  332. 
Phalarope,  Northern,  128. 
Wilson's,  42,  72,  108. 
Phalaropus  hyperboreus,   128. 
Pheasant,  Mikado,  555. 
Pheugopedius  macrurus  annectens, 

419. 
Philippine  Islands,  birds  of,  267. 
Phillips,  Charles  L.,   the  Acadian 
Sharp-tailed  Sparrow  and  other 
birds  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  543. 
Phillips,  John  C,  a  reconsideration 
of   the   American    Black    Ducks 
with  special  reference  to  certain 
variations  295-306;    the  Hawai- 
ian   Linnet,   Carpodacus  muUinSf 
Grinnell,  336-338;  Massachusetts 
Geese,    390;     Rusty    Blackbird 
(Euphagus    carolinus)    wintering 
in  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  395;    Mal- 
lard and  Black  Ducks  at  Curri- 
tuck,  N.   C,   533;    dispersal  of 
the  Australian  Duck  {Anas  sup- 
ercUiosa)     534;      the     European 
Teal    {Ndtion   crecca)    again   re- 
turning to  Wenham,  Mass.,  535; 
see  also  Barbour,  Thomas. 
Philohela  minor,  19,  42,  72,  80,  469, 
513. 
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Phlceotomus  pileatusabieticolai  251, 
323,  471,  617. 

pileatus  floridanus,  386. 

pileatus  picinus,  386. 

pileatus  pileatus,  81. 

scapularis,  241. 
Phcebe,  32,  81,  316,  325,  333,  372, 

376,  472,  518. 
Phiygilus  unicolor,  142. 
Piaya  rutila  panamensiB,  419. 
Piooides  americanus  dorsaliSi  400. 

arcticus,  76. 
Pigeon,  Band-taOed,  331,  392,  539, 
540. 

Cape,  45. 

Passenger,  169-175,  238,  514, 
539. 

Wood,  186. 
Pinicola  enudeator  flamTniila,  265. 

enucleator  leucura,  77. 

enucleator  montana,  333. 
PintaU,  39,  511. 
Pipilo  eiythrophthalmus,  33. 

erythrophthalinus     erythroph- 
thalmus,  82,  376,  474,  521. 

fuscus  mesoleucus,  335. 

maculatus  curtatus,  386. 

maculatus  montanus,  335. 
Pipit,  525, 

American,  37. 

Sprague's,  72. 
Piranga  erythromelas,  33,  83,  373, 

377,  474,  522. 
ludoviciana,  111,  255. 
rubra  rubra,  83. 

Pisobia  fuscicoUis,  536. 
maculata,  40,  513. 
minutilla,  40,  73,  76,  210-223, 
514. 
Pitta  habenichti,  557. 
Planesticus  migratorius,  30. 

migratorius    migratorius,     23, 
79,  84,  204,  314,  375,  477, 
527. 
migratorius    propinquus.    111, 
336. 


Platyrhynchus  griseioeps  amazoni- 

cus,  424. 
Plautus  impennis,  208. 
Plectrophenax  nivalis,  43. 

nivalis  nivalis,  111,  202. 
Plegadis  guarauna,  42. 
Ploceus  anochlorus,  425. 

melanolflema,  424. 
Plover,  American  Golden,  43. 

Black-bellied,  43. 

Golden,  101. 

Piping,  46,  72,  222,  238. 

Ring-neck,  46,  222. 

Semipalmated,  514. 

Upland,  31, 72, 254, 277, 514. 

Wilson's,  392. 
Podioeps,  124,  132, 133. 

cristatus  christiani,  124. 

griseigena,  385. 
Podil3rmbu8  podiceps,  37,  441,  510. 
Poedle  barcalensis  suschkini,  424. 
Poicephalus  meyeri  matschiei,  424. 
Polionetta  albigularis  leucopareus, 

118. 
Polioptila  cserulea,  41. 

cserulea  cserulea,  84,  526,  546. 

cserulea  obscura,   335. 

melanura,  549. 
Poliospiza  dimidiata,  424. 
Pooecetes  gramineus,    41. 

gramineus  confinus,  333. 

gramineus  gramineus,  21,  82, 
316,  474,  521. 
Poor-will,  Frosted,  332. 
Popelairia  conversii  salvini,  257. 
Porphyrio  caeruleus,  555. 

melanotis  fletcherse,  124. 

melanotis  neomelanotus,    124. 
Porto  Rica,  birds  of,  138. 
Porzana  Carolina,  31,  474,  522,  536. 

jamaicensis,  398. 
Porzanula  palmeri,  342. 
Pribilof,  Islands,  ornithological  in- 
vestigations in  the,  573. 
Prion  vittatus  gouldi,  550. 

vittatus  keyteli,  550. 
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Prion  vittatus  macgillivrayi,   550. 

vittatus  missus,  550. 
'Proceedings  of  the  2iOological  So- 
ciety of  London/  review  of,  569. 
Procellaria   aequinoctialis   brabour- 
nei,  550. 

SDquinoctialis  mixta,   550. 

sequinoctialis  steadi,  550. 
Progne  subis,  33. 

subis  subis,  22,  83,  474,  522. 
Pseudogcrygone  jacksoni,  424. 
Pseudoprion  turtur  crassirostris, 
550. 

turtur  eatoni,  550. 

turtur  huttoni,  550. 

turtur  solanderi,  550. 
Ptarmigan,  Rock,  202. 

Ungava,  381. 

Welch's,  73,  76. 

White-tailed,  202. 

Willow,  202. 
Pterodroma,  410. 
Ptilocorys  cristata  ionia,  424. 

cristata  subtaurica,  424. 

cristata  weigoldi,  424. 
Ptilonorhynchus  minor,  556. 
Ptilotis  carpentariensis,  556. 

cockerelli,  271. 

sub-chrysops,  556. 
Publications  received,  125-127, 272- 

274,  426-428,  559-560. 
Puffinus  assimilis  kempi,  550. 

assimilis  tunneyi,  550. 

auricularis,  550. 

borcalis,  234. 

camcipes,  380. 

carncipes    carbonarius,    550. 

carneipes    Hakodate,    550. 

carncipes  hullianus,  550. 

couesi,  550,  551. 

griseus,  399. 

griseus  chilensis,  551. 

griseus  stricklandi,  551. 

gravis,  234. 

Iherminicri  becki,  550. 

Iherminieri  boydi,  550. 


Pufilnus  Iherminieri  nugax,  550. 

opisthomelas,  550. 

pacificus  alleni,  550. 

pacificus  hamiltoni,  550. 

pacificus  laysani,  550. 

pacificus  royanus,  550. 

reinholdi,  550. 

reinholdi  huttoni,  550. 
Purdie,  Henry  Augustus,  biographi- 
cal notice  of,  1-15. 
Pycnonotus  layardi  pallid  us,    557. 

tricolor  ngamii,   555. 
Pycraft,  W.  P.,  review  of  his  *  A 
History  of  Birds, '  405. 

Quail,  Gambel's,  331. 
Quebec,  birds  of,  532,  545. 
Querquedula,  409. 

cyanoptera,  39. 

discors,  38,  512. 
Quiscaias  quiscula  seneus,   21,  29, 
82,  110,  474,  520. 

quiscala  quiscala,  473,  520. 

Rafinesque,  C.  F.,  Writings  of 
191-198,  401. 

Rail,  Black,  398. 

King,  30,  237,  513. 
Virginia,  40,  468,  513. 
Yellow,  100,  237. 

Rail  us  elegans,  30,  237,  513. 
virginianus,  40,  468,  513. 

Ramphomicron  stanleyi,  148. 

Ramsden,  Charles  T.,  PfuBtusa 
fnagnirostris  Licht.  in  Cuba,  100; 
Xanthocephalus  xajiihoccphalus  in 
ea.stern  Cuba,  103;  Lark  Spar- 
row {Cho7idestes  grammacus  gram- 
macus)  in  Cuba,  395;  Cliflf  Swal- 
low (Petrochelidon  lunifrons  Say) 
—  a  Cuban  reconi,  396;  May- 
nard's  Cuckoo  (Coccyzua  minor 
maynardi)  in  Cuba,  393;  the 
Cuban  Whip-poor-will  {Antro- 
siromus  cuhancfisis  Lawrence) 
with  young,  394. 
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Raven,  American,  28. 
White-necked,  333. 
Northern,  77,  372,  375,  473, 
519. 

Recognition  marks  in  birds,  44, 226. 

Recunrirostra  americana,  42,  72. 

Red-head,  39,  442,  512. 

RedpoU,  77,  111,  113,  202. 

Redshank,  110,  381. 

Redstart,  23,  41,  83,  111,  321,  325, 
478,  525. 

Redwing,  110,  394. 
San  Diego,  333. 

Regulus   calendula   calendula,    73, 
78,  335,  526. 
satrapa,  23. 
satrapa  satrapa,  374,  375,  526. 

'Revista  Italiana  di  Omitologia,' 
review  of,  268. 

'Revue  Francaise  d'Omithologie,' 
review  of,  558. 

'Revue  Zoologique  Africaine,'  re- 
view of,  426. 

Rhamphocorys  clot-bey,  555. 

Rhoads,  Samuel  N.,  birds  of  the 
paramo  of  central  Ecuador,  141- 
140;  additions  to  the  known  or- 
nithological publications  of  C.  S. 
Rafinesque,  191-198;  ornitho- 
logical notes  of  Rafinesque  in  the 
Western  Review  and  Miscellan- 
eous Magazine,  Lexington,  Ky., 
401;  notice  of  his  expedition  to 
Ecuador,  138. 

Rhopoterpe,  257. 

Richmond,  Charles  W.,  notice  of 
his  'Descriptions  of  Five  New 
Birds  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Sumatra,'  552;  his  card-list  of 
birds,  279. 

Ridgu'ay,  Robert,  review  of  his 
'The  Birds  of  North  and  Middle 
America,'  Part  V,  256-257. 

Riley,  J.  H.,  review  of  his  'Three 
New  Birds  from  Canada,'  117. 

Ring-^eck,  39. 


Riparia  riparia,  22,  34,  78,  83,  522. 

Road-Runner,  277. 

Roberts,  Austin,  review  of  his 
'Economics  of  Ornithology  in 
South  Africa,'  121-122;  see  also 
Gunning,  J.  W.  B. 

Robin,  23,  30,  79,  84,  204,  277,  314, 
326,  375,  477,  527. 
Western,  111,  336. 

Rook,  454. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  criticism  of 
his-  'Revealing  and  Concealing 
Coloration  in  Birds  and  Mam- 
mals,' 498-507. 

Rossignol,  Gilbert  R.,  Jr.,  an  albino 
egg  of  Wilson's  Plover,  392. 

Rubow,  C,  notice  of  his  'Life  of 
the  Common  Gull,'  119. 

Saqe,  John  H.,  Twenty-ninth  stated 
meeting  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists'  Union,   92-99;    Hol- 
boell's  Grebe  in  Connecticut,  233. 
Salpinctes  obsoletus  obsoletus,  335. 
Saltator  orenocensis  rufescens,  419. 
Sanderling,  47. 
Sandpiper,  Aleutian,  396. 

Buff-breasted,  108,  112,  537. 
Least,  40,  46,  47,  73,  76,  209- 

223,  514. 
Pectoral,  40,  513. 
Red-backed,  391. 
Semipahnated,  46, 47, 101,  238, 

252. 
Solitary,  40,  108,  514. 
Spotted,   19,  31,  76,  80,  222, 

331,  469,  514. 
Stilt,  112,  252. 
West^jm  Solitar>',  277. 
WTiite-rumped,  47,  536. 
Sapsucker,  Red-breasted,  114. 
Red-naped,    35,    332. 
Williamson's,  114,  332. 
YeUow-bellied,    20,    114,    323, 
517. 
Saxicola,  271,  396,  409. 
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Saxioola  oenanthe  leuoorboa,  250. 
Sayornis  phoebe,  32,  81,  316,  372, 
376,  472,  518. 
Bayus,  333. 
BchistochlamyB  atra  aterrima,  419. 
Sdater,  W.  L.,  Aves  in  the  Inter- 
national Catalogue  of  Scientific 
literature,  568;     review   of  his 
'A  History  of  the  Birds  of  Colo- 
rado,' 258,  277,  429. 
Soolopax,  230. 
calidris,  110. 
totanus,  381. 
Scops  spurrelli,  555. 
Scoter,  Surf,  24,201. 

White-winged,  236. 
Scotiaptex  nebulosa,  397. 
Scott,  W.  E.  D.  and  R.  Bowdler 
Sharpe,  notice  of  their  'Birds  of 
Patagonia,'  Vol.  II,  417. 
'  Scottish  Naturalist,'  review  of,  558. 
Seiurus   aurocapillus,   23,   43,   83, 
111,  318,  377,  476,  524. 
motacilla,  83,  377,  476,  524. 
noveboracensis  noveboracensis, 
78. 
Selasphorus  alleni,  253. 
Serinus  angolensis  hilgerti,  425. 
Setophaga  ruticilla,  23,  41.  83,  111, 

321,  478,  525. 
Sharpe,  R.  Bowdler,  notice  of  the 
index  to  his  '  Hand  List  of  Birds,' 
572,  see  also  Scott,  W.  E.  D. 
Shearwater,  Cory's  234. 
Greater,  45,  234. 
Pale-footed,  380. 
Sooty,  399 
Sherman,  Althea  R.,  diurnal  activi- 
ties of   the  Great   Homed  Owl 
{Bubo    virginianiis    virginianus), 
240. 
Shoveller,  39,  112,512. 
Shrike,  Loggerhead,  523. 
Migrant,  478. 
Northern,  37. 
White-rumped,  34. 


Shufeldt,  R.  W.,  the  photography 
of  birds'  eggs,  274-276;  unusual 
nest  site  for  the  Cardinal,  395; 
the     Band-tailed     Pigeon     (Co- 
lumba  fcuciata)  in  North  Dakota, 
539. 
Sialia  cumiooides,  336. 
sialis,  30. 
sialis  sialis,  23,  84,  317,  376, 

477,  527. 
mexicana  bairdi,  336. 
Siptomis  flammulata,  143. 
Siskin,  Pine,  21,  36,  324,  333,  519. 
Sitta  canadensis,  23,  78,  335,  374, 
375,  526. 
carolinensis  aculeata,  111. 
carolinensis,  37. 
carolinensis  carolinensis  84, 375, 

476,  526. 
carolinensis  nelsoni,  335. 
pusilla,  84. 

pygmsea  pygmsea,  335. 
Smith,  Austin  Paul,  status  of  the 
Picidse  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  241;  strange  actions  of  a 
Red-eyed  Cowbird,  244;    recent 
records    from     the    lower    Rio 
Grande,  254. 
Smyth,  Ellison  A.,  Jr.,  birds  ob- 
served in  Montgomery  County, 
Virginia,  508-530. 
Snipe,  Wilson's,  40,  46,  73,  75,  210, 

513. 
SnoT^^ake,  202. 

Solitaire,  Townsend's,  37,  335. 
Somateria  dresseri,  75. 

mollissima  borealis,  535. 
Sora,  31,  277,  469,  513,  536. 
South  Carolina,  birds  of,  101,  102, 

532,  541. 
South  Dakota,  birds  of,  110,  535. 
Sparrow,  Acadian  Sharp-tailed,  21, 
543. 
Bachman's,  111,376,  521. 
Baird's,  72. 
Cassin's,  41. 
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Sparrow,  Chipping,  22,  33,  77,  82, 

313,  425,  377,  474,  521. 
Clay-colored,  41. 
English,  21, 82, 286, 334, 377. 
Field,  33,  82,  319,  377,  412, 

474,  521. 
Fox,  41,  73,  74,  77,  211,  223, 

522. 
Gambers,  333,  400. 
Golden-crowned,  333. 
Grasshopper,     41,     82,     474, 

521. 
Harris's,  36,  253. 
Henslow's  82. 
House,  29. 
Ipswich,  289.  294. 
Lark,  33,  395. 
LeConte's,  33,  72. 
Lincoln's,  77,  521. 
Mountain  Song,  400. 
Nelson's  72,  521. 
Nevada  Savannah,  384. 
Sage,  335. 
Savannah,  21,  72,  73,  77,' 211, 

316,325,474,521. 
Seaside,  103. 
Song,  22,  36,  82,  313,  325,  372, 

376,  474,  521. 
Sooty  Song,  253. 
Swamp,  22,  77,  478,  522. 
Texas,  255. 
Tree,  36,  77,  204,  521. 
Western  Chipping,  334. 
Western  Tree,  111. 
Western  Vesper,  333. 
Western   Grasshopper,   253. 
White-crowned,    41,    77,    121, 

204,  521. 
White-throated,   22,    77,    247, 

315,  325,  521. 
Vesper,  21,  41,  82,  316,  325, 

474,  521. 
Spatula  clypeata,  39,  112,  521. 
Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogsa,  28. 
Sphyrapicus  ruber,  114. 
thyroides,  114,  332. 


Sphyrapicus  varius,  114. 
varius  nuchalis,  35,  332. 
varius  varius,  241,  323,  517. 
Spinus,  409. 

pinus,  36,  333,  520. 
pinus  pinus,  21, 112. 
Spiza  americana,  33,  544. 
Spizella  monticola,  36. 

monticola  monticola,  77,  204, 

521. 
monticola ochracea.  111. 
pallida,  41. 
passerina,  33. 
passerina  arizonse,  334. 
passerina    passerina,    22,    77, 

82,  313,  377,  474,  521. 
pusilla,  33. 

pusilla   pusilla   82,    319,    377, 
474,  521. 
Spoonbill,  Roseate,  42. 
Sporophila  haplochroma,  419. 
Squatarola  squatarola,  43. 
Stafford,     Earle     F.,     Notes    on 
Palmer's    Thrasher    {Toxostoma, 
curviroslre  palmeri),   363-368. 
Starling,  114.  243,  394,  558. 
Steganopus  tricolor,  42,  72,  400. 
Stelgidoptreyx  serripennis,  376, 476. 
Sterna  caspia,  252,  389. 
forsteri,  511. 
hirundo,  19,  38,  75,  511. 
melanops,  197. 
tschegrava,  410.  * 

Stevens,  Caroline  M.,   capture  of 
the  Carolina  Wren  at  Portland, 
Maine,  106. 
Stilt,  Black-necked,  72. 
Stone,    Witmer,     Franklin's    Gull 
{Larus  franklini)  at  Philadelphia, 
99;   Vrcpg's  Catalogue,  205-208; 
not«  on  Hapalopteron  familiare, 
250;   type  of  the  genus  Saxicola, 
396;  the  functions  of  the  A.  O.  U. 
conmiittee  on  nomenclatiu^,  565; 
chosen  editor  of  The  Auk,  136. 
Streets,  Thomas  H.,  the  Forked- 
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tailed    Gull    (Xema   furcatum), 
233-234. 
Strix  varia,  40. 

varia  varia,  81,  478,  517. 
Strong,  R.  M.,  some  reminiscences 
of  the  late  Professor  C.  O. 
Whitman,  15-16;  some  observa- 
tions on  the  life  history  of  the 
Red-breasted  Merganser,  MergtLS 
serrator  Linn.,  479-488;  review 
of  his  'Olfactory  Organs  and  the 
Sense  of  Smell  in  Birds,'  115-116. 
Stumella  magna,  29,  229. 

magna  magna,   82,   376,   473, 

519. 
neglecta,  29,  229,  333. 
Stumus  vulgaris,  243,  394,  558. 
Swales,   B.   H.,   YeUow  Rail   {Co- 
tumicops  noveboracensia)  in  Mich- 
igan,  100;    Duck  Hawk   (Falco 
peregrinu8  ancUum)  in  Michigan, 
102;     Carolina    Wren     (Thryo- 
thanL8  ludotnciantA8  ludotnciantia), 
in  Michigan,  107;  Yellow  Rail,  in 
Michigan;   A  Ck>rrection,  237. 
Swallow,  Bank,  22,  34,  78,  83,  522. 
Bam,  22,  34,  83,  315,  325,  335, 

396,  475,  522. 
Cliff,  22,  34,  83,  193-195,  204, 

324,  335,  396,  474,  522. 
Rough-winged,  376,  475. 
Tree,  22,  34,  78,  324,  478,  522. 
Swarth,   H.  S.,  differences  due  to 
sex  in  the  Black  Swift,  241-242; 
review  of  his    'Report  on  a  Col- 
lection of   Birds  and   Mammals 
from    Vancouver    Island,'    265; 
review  of  his  *  New  Hairy  Wood- 
pecker from  Southeastern  Alaska, 
118;   on  the  alleged  egg-carrying 
habit  of  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon, 
540. 
Swan,  Whistling,  39,  108,  445-448. 
Swift,  Black,  241,  257. 

Chimney,  20,  32,  81,  121,  286, 
323.  325,  376,  472,  518. 


Swift,  White-throated,  277. 
Sylvia  ruficapilla,  545. 

undata  aremoricus,  558. 
Synallaxis,  143. 
Synthliboramphus    antiquus,    387. 

Tachornis  parvus  myochrous,  557. 
Tachyeres  cinereus,  418. 
Tachyphonus  nobilis,  555. 
Tanager,     Scarlet,    33,    83,    324, 
373, 

377,  474,  522. 
Sunmier,  83. 
Western,  111,  255. 
Tangara  guttata  eusticta,  419. 

guttata  trinitatis,  419. 
Tangaviufl  seneus  involucratus,  244. 
Tarsiger    stellatus    transvaalensis, 

557. 
Tavemer,   P.   A.,   two  interesting 

records  for  Canada,  396. 
Taylor,  Walter  P.,  review  of  his 
'Field    Notes    on    Amphibians, 
Reptiles  and  Birds  of  Northern 
Humboldt  County,  Nevada,'  264. 
Tchitroii  paradisi  ceylonensLs,  424. 
Teal,  Blue-winged,  38,  512. 
Cinnamon,  39. 
European,  535. 
Green-winged,  38,  331,  511. 
Telespiza  cantans,  166-168,  341. 
Telmatodytes  palustris,  35. 
palustris  palustris,  526. 
Tern,  Black,  38,  511. 
Caspian  252,  389. 
Common,  19,  38,  75,  511,  538. 
Forster's,  511. 
Least,  538. 
Royal,  538. 
Sooty,  412. 
White,  538. 
Texas,  birds  of,  100,  241,  232,  244, 

254,  361. 
Thalassoaetus  pelagicus,  385. 
Thalassodroma,  409. 
Thamnophilus    marcapata*,    425. 
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Thayer,     Abbott    H.,     concealing 

coloration,  430. 
Thayer,  Abbott  H.,  and  Gerald  H., 
discussion  of  their  work  on  con- 
cealing coloration,  48^507. 
Thayer,  John  E.,  Great  Auk  egg^y 
in  the  Thayer  Museum,  208-209; 
Killdeer   (Oxyechus  uocifenis)   at 
Lancaster,    Mass.,   537. 
Thom-bQl,  148. 

Thrasher,  Brown,  35,  84,  377,  476, 
525. 
Palmer's,  363-368. 
Sage,  224-226. 
Thriponax  javensis  buttekoferi,  552. 
Thrush,  Audubon's  Hermit,  336. 
Dwarf  Hermit,  336. 
Hermit,  23,  79,  250,  316,  325, 

527. 
Olive-backed,  23,  41,  318,  325, 

526. 
Wilson's,  374,  375. 
Wood,  35,  84,  318,  325,  377, 
412,  477,  526. 
Thryomanes  bewickii  bewickii,  84, 
478,  525. 
bewicki  catalir^,  386. 
bewickii  cryptus,  35. 
bewicki  marinensis,  386. 
Thryothorus  ludovicianus,  30. 
ludovicianus  ludovicianus,  84, 
106,  107,  377,  525. 
Thurston,  Henry,  another  record  of 
the  Philadelphia  Vireo  from  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  105. 
Ticehurst,  N.  F.,  see  Hartert,  E. 
Tigribaphe  leucolssma,  424. 
Tinamou,  143. 
Titmouse,  Bridled,  335. 

Tufted,  41,  84,  376,  477,  626. 
Todd,  W.  E.  Clyde,  review  of  his 
'Descriptions  of  New  Neotropi- 
cal Birds,'  419. 
Todd,  W.  E.  Clyde,  and  W.  W. 
Worthington,  review  of  their 
'Contribution  to  the  Ornithology 
of  the  Bahama  Islands,'  123. 


Totanus  flavipes,  40,  76,  514. 
totanus,  110,  381. 
melanoleucus,  40,  73,  76,  514. 
Towhee,  33,  82,  376,  474,  521. 
Cafion,  335. 
Green-tailed,  255-335. 
Spurred,  335. 
Townsend,  Charles  W.,  the  validity 
of  the  red-legged  subspecies  of 
Black  Duck,  176-179;   notes  on 
the  summer  birds  of  the  St.  John 
Valley,  New  Brunswick,   16-23; 
bird  genealogy,  285-295;  the  case 
of  a  Crow  and  a  Ruffed  Grouse, 
542;  review  of  his  'Captain  Cart- 
wright  and  his  Labrador  Journal,' 
263. 
Toxostoma  curvirostre  palmeri,  363, 
368. 
rufum,  35,' 84,  377,  476,  525. 
Trichodere,  271. 
Tringa,  409. 

leucophffia,  208. 
Trochilus,  257. 

Troglodytes  aedon  a^on,  84,  476, 
525. 
solitarius,  419. 
Trogon,  257. 
Trogonurus,  257. 

Tropic-bird,    Yellow-billed.   49-71. 
Trotter,   Spencer,   the  relation  of 
genera  to  faunal  areas  159-165; 
the  names  Purple  Finch,  Mavis 
and  Highole,  255. 
Tryngites  sabrufiooUis,  112,  537. 
Turdus  camtschatkensis,  385. 
iliacus,  109,  387. 
pilaris  sarudnyi,  424. 
viscivorus  loudoni,  557. 
viscivorus  sarudnyi,  424,  657. 
Turkey,  WUd,  28,  80, 469, 514. 
Tympanuchus  americanus,  28. 
Tyrannus  tyrannus,  21,  32,  76,  81, 

317,  376,  472,  518. 
Tyto,  409. 

Upucehthia  excelsior,  146. 
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Urseginthus  cyanocephalus  mMeri, 

425. 
Uranomitra,  257. 
Uria  lomvia  lomvia,  251. 
Urinator  arcticus  suschkini,  426. 

Veert,  23, 79, 84, 317, 325, 374,477, 

526. 
Venezuela,  birds  of,  419. 
*  Verhandlungen  der  Omithologis- 
chen  Gesellschaft  in  Bayem,'  re- 
view of,  425. 
Vermivora,  229. 

bachmani,  105. 

celata  celata,  523. 

chrysoptera,  523. 

lawrencei,  247. 

peregrina,  41,  523. 

rubricapilla    rubricapilla,     22, 
322. 

ruficapilla,  545. 
Vermont,  birds  of,  104. 
Vinago  calva  uellensis,  425. 
Vireo,  BelFs,  41. 

Blue-headed,  22,  321,  523. 

Mountain,  373,  376. 

Philadelphia,  105. 

Red-eyed,  22,  34,  83,  320,  376, 
475,  523. 

Warbling,  34,  83,  475,  523. 

White-eyed,  34,  83,  377. 

Yellow-throated,  83,  475,  523. 
Vireo,  229. 

belli,  41. 

griseus,  34. 

griseus  griseus,  83,  377. 
Vireolanius  leucotis  simplex,  424. 
Vireosylva  gilva,  34. 

gilva  gilva,  83,  475,  523. 

olivacea,  22,  34,  83,  320,  376, 
475,  523. 

philadelphica,  105. 
Virginia,  birds  of,  79-84,  347,  399, 

508-530. 
Visher,  Stephen  Sargent,  additions 
to  a  list  of  the  birds  of  Harding 


county,  northwestern  South  Da- 
kota, 110;  Northern  Eider  in 
South  Dakota,  a  new  record  for 
the  interior  of  North  America,^ 
535. 
Vulture,  Black,  80,  515. 

Turkey,  31,  80,  332,  376,  470^ 
515. 

Warbler,  Audubon's,  335. 
Bachman's,  105. 
Bay-breasted,  23,  78,  545. 
Black  and  White,  22,  78,  83, 

322,  377,  475,  523. 
Black-poll,  78,  211,  524. 
Black-throated  Blue,  23,  278, 

321,  475,  524. 
Black-throated  Green,  23,  78, 

323,  373,  375,  476,  524. 
Blackbumian,   322,   373,   376, 

476,  524,  545. 
Cairns',  373,  376. 
Canada,  23,  78,  324.  373,  376, 

476,  525. 
Cape  May,  523,  545. 
Cerulean,  524. 
Chestnut-sided,   78,  324,  373, 

376,  476,  524. 
Connecticut,  396. 
Golden-winged,   475,   523. 
Hooded,  83,  249,  377,  476,  525. 
Kentucky,  377. 
Kirtland's,  72. 
Lawrence's,  247. 
Magnolia,    23,    78,   322,   325, 

475, 524. 
Mourning,  324. 
Myrtle,   23,   37,    73,   78,   291, 

324,  524. 
Nashville,  22,  322,  545. 
Northern  Parula,  23,  324,  478, 

523. 
Orange-crowned,  523. 
Palm,  247. 
Parula,  377. 
PQeolated,  254. 
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Warbler,  Pine,  83,  476,  524. 
Prairie,  83,  377,  524. 
Tennessee,  41,  523. 
Townsend^s,  400. 
Wilson's,  78,  412,  525. 
Worm-eating,  523. 
Yellow,  23,  34,   78,  83,   105, 

376,  412,  475,  524. 
YeUow  Palm,  78,  524. 
Washington,  birds  of,  224-226. 
Water-Thrush,  78. 

Louisiana,  83,   105,  377,  476, 
524. 
Waxwing,  Bohemian,  43,  44,  104, 
111,  204. 
Cedar,  22,  37,  83,  323,  373, 
375,  400,  475,  523. 
Wayne,     Arthur     T.,     Bachman's 
Warbler    in    Camden    Co.    and 
breeding  in  Chatham  Co.,  Geor- 
Georgia,  105;  the  Golden  Plover 
(Charadrius    dominicus    damini- 
cus)  on  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 101;    the  Seaside  Sparrow 
(Passerherhuliis  marUimus  mart- 
timus)  breeding  on  the  coast  of 
Georgia  near  Savannah,   103. 
Weber,    J.    A.,    the   Black-backed 
Gull   {Larus  marinus)  on  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  in  August,   100; 
an  unusually  late  nesting  date  of 
the  Catbird  (Dumetella  caroHnen- 
siSf  106;    a  case  of  cannibalism 
among  Blackbirds,  394. 
West  Indies,  birds  of,  116. 
West  Virginia,  birds  of.  111. 
Wetmore,  Alexander,  notice  of  his 
expedition  to  Porto  Rica,   138; 
new  records  from  Arkansas,  112. 
Wheatear,  Greenland,  250. 
Wheeler,  David  E.,  notes  on  the 
spring  migration  at   timberline, 
north  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  198- 
204. 
Whimbrel,  558. 

Whip-poor-will,    32,  81,    151-156, 
259,  324,  376,  472,  518. 


Whip-poor-will,  Cuban,  394. 

Whistler,  19. 

Whitman,  C.  O.,  reminiscences  of, 

15-16. 
Widgeon,  European,  235,  536. 
Willet,  Western,  40,  72,  537. 
WiUett,     Greorge,    review    of    his 

'Birds   of   the   Pacific   coast  of 

southern  California,'  548. 
'Wilson  Bulletin,'  review  of,  421. 
Wilsonia  canadensis,  23,   78,  373, 
376,  476,  525. 
citrina,  83,  249,  377,  476,  525. 
pusilla  pileolata,  254. 
pusilla  pusiUa,  78,  525. 
Wisconsin,  birds  of,  172,  238,  388, 

397. 
Witherby,  H.  F.,  see  Hartert,  E. 
Wollaston,    A.    J.    R.,    proposed 

Expedition  to  New  Guinea,  573. 
Wood,  N.  A.,  review  of  his  *  Birds  of 

the  Charity  Islands,  Michigan,' 

118. 
Woodcock,  19,  42,  46,  72,  80,  469, 

613. 

Woodpecker,     Alpine    Three-toed, 

400. 
Arctic  Three-toed,  76. 
Ant-eating,  332. 
Cactus,  383. 
Downy,  76,  81,  324,  376,  471, 

517. 
Hairy,  20,   28,  81,   375,   471, 

517. 
Lewis's,  332,  400. 
Newfoundland,  76. 
Northern   Pileated,   323,   471, 

517. 
Pileated,  81. 
Red-bellied  31,  81,  517. 
Red-headed,  20,  31,  472,  517, 

541. 
San  Fernando,  383. 
Southern  Downy,  28. 
White-breasted,  332,  383. 
White-headed,  252. 
Woodruff,  Frank  M.,  two  interest- 
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ing  captures  in  Lincoln  Park, 
Chicago,  109. 
Worcester,  Dean  C,  review  of  his 
'Newly  Discovered  Breeding 
Places  of  Philippine  Birds/  and 
'Hybridism  among  Boobies/  267. 
Worthington,    W.   W.,   see  Todd, 

W.  E.  Clyde. 
Wren,  Andean  Marsh,  143. 
Bewick's,  84,  478,  525. 
Cafion,  277,  335,  400. 
Carolina,    30,    106,    107,    377, 

525. 
House,  84, 412, 476, 525. 
Long-billed  Marsh,  35,  526. 
Rock,  335. 

Short  billed  Marsh,  478,  526. 
Texas  Bewick's,  35. 
Winter,  23,  37,  78,  324,  373, 
375,  412,  526. 
Wright,  Horace  W.,  a  Crested  Fly- 
catcher in   December  at   Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  242-243;  a  Pakn 
Warbler   in   winter   at   Boston, 
Mass.,  247;  morning  awakening 
and  evennwng,  307-327;  a  Starl- 
ing at   Squantum,   Mass.,   394; 
review  of  his  *  Birds  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Region/  411. 
Wright,  Albert  Hazen,  early  records 
of  the  Carolina  Paroquet,  343- 
363. 


Wyman,  L.  E.,  White-throated 
Sparrow  in  Idaho,  247;  Oreortyz 
in  Idaho,  538. 

Xanthocephalus  xanthocephaluB, 

41,  103,  333. 
Xema  furcatimi,  233-234. 

sabini,  388. 
Xenopicus  albolarvatus,  252. 

Ybllow-legs,  40,  76,  514. 

Greater,  40,  73,  76,  514. 
Yellow-throat,   Maryland,   23,   78, 
83,  321,  376,  476,  525. 

Western,  34. 

Zamelodia   ludoviciana,    33,    373, 

375,  478,  522. 
Zenaidura    macroura    carolinensis, 
19, 28,  80,  332,  376,  381,  469, 
515. 
macroura  marginella,  381. 
Zonotrichia  albicoUis,  22,  77,  247, 
315,  521. 
ooronata,  333. 
leucophyrs,  41. 

leucophrys  gambeli,  333,  400. 
leucophrys  leucophrys,  77,  204, 

521. 
querula,  36,  253. 
'Zoologist,'  review  of,  271,  558. 
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ERRATA. 

Page    30,  line  22,  for  Sialia  ■!>»>  read  Sialia  ilaH». 

Catophophonu  read  Catoptrophoroi. 

maeulariuB  read  maeolarU. 

<i  «  (( 

polyglottos  read  polyglottoi. 

Tringites  read  TEynfltas. 

Onocraialus  read  Onocroicdus. 

phrrhvla  read  pyrrhtUa, 

phaaianeUis  read  phananeilus. 

Henninger  etc.  rc^  Grdnberger,  Auk,  1912,  p.  109. 

falimeUus  lesd  falcineUus. 

griseiaceps  resd  gri8eicep8. 

ionitd  read  ianiae. 

Barbater  read  BarixUuia. 

8up(E  read  super. 

London  read  Loudon. 
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